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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
VOLUME IIL. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE RECONCILIATION OF MAN TO GOD, OR THE 
APPLICATION OF REDEMPTION THROUGH 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


SECTION I.—THE APPLICATION OF CHRIST’S REDEMPTION 
IN ITS PREPARATION. 


(a) In this Section we treat of Election and Calling ; Section Second 
being devoted to the Application of Christ’s Redemption in its Actual 
Beginning,— namely, in Union with Christ, Regeneration, Conversion, and 
Justification ; while Section Third has for its subject the Application of 
Christ’s Redemption in its Continuation,—namely, in Sanctification and 
Perseverance. 


The arrangement of topics, in the treatment of the reconciliation of man to God, is 
taken from Julius Miiller, Proof-texts, 35. ‘‘ Revelation to us aims to bring about reve- 
lation in us. In any being absolutely perfect, God’s intercourse with us by faculty, 
and by direct teaching, would absolutely coalesce, and the former be just as much 
God’s voice as the latter” (Hutton, Essays). 

(6) In treating Election and Calling as applications of Christ’s redemp- 
tion, we imply that they are, in God’s decree, logically subsequent to that 
redemption. In this we hold the Sublapsarian view, as distinguished from 
the Supralapsarianism of Beza and other hyper-Calvinists, which regarded 
the decree of individual salvation as preceding, in the order of thought, the 
decree to permit the Fall. In this latter scheme, the order of decrees is 
as follows: 1. the decree to save certain, and to reprobate others ; 2. the 
decree to create both those who are to be saved and those who are to be 
reprobated ; 3. the decree to permit both the former and the latter to fall ; 
4, the decree to provide salvation only for the former, that is, for the elect. 

Richards, Theology, 302-307, shows that Calvin, while in his early work, the Institutes, 
he avoided definite statements of his position with regard to the extent of the atone- 
ment, yet in his latter works, the Commentaries, acceded to the theory of universal 
atonement. Supralapsarianism is therefore hyper-Calvinistic, rather than Calvinistic. 
Sublapsarianism was adopted by the Synod of Dort (1618, 1619). By Supralapsarian is 
meant that form of doctrine which holds the decree of individual salvation as preceding 
the decree to permit the Fall; Sublapsarian designates that form of doctrine which 
holds that the decree of individual salvation is subsequent to the decree to permit the 
Fall. 
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The progress in Calvin’s thought may be seen by comparing some of his earlier with 
his later utterances. Institutes, 2:23:5—“I say, with Augustine, that the Lord created 
those who, as he certainly foreknew, were to go to destruction, and he did so because 
he so willed.” But even then in the Institutes, 3: 23:8, he affirms that ‘the perdition 
of the wicked depends upon the divine predestination in such a manner that the cause 
and matter of it are found in themselves. Man falls by the appointment of divine 
providence, but he falls by his own fault.”’ God’s blinding, hardening, turning the sinner 
he describes as the consequence of the divine desertion, not the divine causation. The 
relation of God to the origin of sin is not efficient, but permissive. In later days Calvin 
wrote in his Commentary on 1 John 2: 2—“he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but 
also for the whole world""— as follows: ‘‘ Christ suffered for the sins of the whole world, and 
in the goodness of God is offered unto all men without distinction, his blood being shed 
not for a part of the world only, but for the whole human race; for although in the 
world nothing is found worthy of the favor of God, yet he holds out the propitiation to 
the whole world, since without exception he summons all to the faith of Christ, which 
is nothing else than the door unto hope.”’ 

Although other passages, such as Institutes, 3: 21:5, and 3; 28:1, assert the harsher 
view, we must give Calvin credit for modifying his doctrine with maturer reflection 
and advancing years. Much that is called Calvinism would have been repudiated by > 
Calvin himself even at the beginning of his career, and is really the exaggeration of his 
teaching by more scholastic and less religious successors. Renan calls Calvin *‘ the most 
Christian man of his generation.” Dorner describes him as “‘ equally great in intellect 
and character, lovely in social life, full of tender sympathy and faithfulness to his 
* friends, yielding and forgiving toward personal offences.’’ The device upon his seal is 
a flaming heart from which is stretched forth a helping hand. 

Calvin’s share in the burning of Servetus must be explained by his mistaken zeal for 
God’s truth and by the universal belief of his time that this truth was to be defended by 
the civil power. The following is the inscription on the expiatory monument which 
European Calvinists raised to Servetus: ‘* On October 27, 1558, died at the stake at 
Champel, Michael Servetus, of Villeneuve d’Aragon, born September 29, 1511. Reverent 
and grateful sons of Calvin, our great Reformer, but condemning an error which was 
that of his age, and steadfastly adhering to liberty of conscience according to the true 
principles of the Reformation and of the gospel, we have erected this expiatory monu- 
ment, on the 27th of October, 1903.”’ 

John DeWitt, in Princeton Theol. Rev., Jan. 1904: 95 —‘**Take John Calvin. That 
fruitful conception — more fruitful in church and state than any other conception 
which has held the English speaking world — of the absolute and universal sovereignty 
of the holy God, as a revolt from the conception then prevailing of the sovereignty 
of the human head of an earthly church, was historically the mediator and instaurator 
of his spiritual career.”” On Calvin’s theological position, see Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
1: 409, note. 

(c) But the Scriptures teach that men as sinners, and not men irrespec- 
tive of their sins, are the objects of God’s saving grace in Christ (John 15: 
9; Rom. 11: 5,7; Eph. 1:4-6; 1 Pet. 1:2). Condemnation, moreover, 
is an act, not of sovereignty, but of justice, and is grounded in the guilt of 
the condemned (Rom. 2: 6-11; 2 Thess. 1: 5-10). The true order of the 
decrees is therefore as follows: 1. the decree to create; 2. the decree to 
permit the Fall; 3. the decree to provide a salvation in Christ sufficient for 
the needs of all; 4. the decree to secure the actual acceptance of this sal- 
vation on the part of some,—or, in other words, the decree of Election, 

That saving grace presupposes the Fall, and that men as sinners are the objects of it, 
appears from John 15; 19 —‘‘If ye wore of the world, the world would love its own: but because ye are not of the 
world, but I chose you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you"; Rom, 11 : 5-7——“‘Hven so then at this prosent 
time also there is a remnant according to the election of grace, But ifit is by grace, it is no more of works: otherwise 
grace isno more grace, What then? That which Israel seeketh for, that he obtained not; but the election obtained it, 
and the rest were hardened." Eph, 1: 4-6 —“‘even as he chose us in him before the foundation of tho world, that we 
should be holy and without blemish before him in love: having foreordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus 
Christ unto himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, which he freely 
bestowed on us in the Beloved’; 1 Pet. 1: 2—elect, “according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in sanctificae 
tion of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus; Grace to you and peace be multiplied,” 
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That condemnation is not an act of sovereignty, but of justice, appears from Rom. 2: 
6-9 —“ who will render to every man according to his works... . Wrath and indignation .... upon every soul of 
man that worketh evil”: 2 Thess, 1: 6-9 —“‘a righteous thing with God to recompense affliction to them that afflict you 
.. «» rendering vengeance to them that know not God and to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus: who 
shall suffer punishment.” Particular persons are elected, not to have Christ die for them, but 
to have special influences of the Spirit bestowed upon them. 


(ad) Those Sublapsarians who hold to the Anselmic view of a limited 
Atonement, make the decrees 3. and 4., just mentioned, exchange places,— 
the decree of election thus preceding the decree to provide redemption. 
The Scriptural reasons for preferring the order here given have been 
already indicated in our treatment of the extent of the Atonement (pages 
771-778 ). 


When ‘3’ and ‘4’ thus change places, ‘3° should be made to read: **The decree to 
provide in Christ a salvation sufficient for the elect ’’; and ‘4’ should read: ‘** The decree 
that a certain number should be saved,—or, in other words, the decree of Election.” 
Sublapsarianism of the first sort may be found in Turretin, loc. 4, quees. 9; Cunning- 
ham, Hist. Theol., 416-439. A.J. F. Behrends: *‘ The divine decree is our last word in 
theology, not our first word. It represents the terminus ad quem, not the terminus a quo. 
Whatever comes about in the exercise of human freedom and of divine grace—that 
God has decreed.” Yet we must grant that Calvinism needs to be supplemented by a 
more express statement of God’s:ove for the world. Herrick Johnson: “ Across the 
Westminster Confession could justly be written: ‘The Gospel for the elect only.’ That 
Confession was written under the absolute dominion of one idea, the doctrine of pre- 
destination. It does not contain one of three truths: God’s love for a lost world; 
Christ’s compassion for a lost world, and the gospel universal for a lost world.” 


I. Exection. 


Election is that eternal act of God, by which in his sovereign pleasure, 
and on account of no foreseen merit in them, he chooses certain out of the 
number of sinful men to be the recipients of the special grace of his Spirit, 
and so to be made yoluntary partakers of Christ’s salvation. 


1. Proof of the Doctrine of Election, 
A. = From Scripture. 


We here adopt the words of Dr. Hovey: ‘The Scriptures forbid us to 
find the reasons for election in the moral action of man before the new 
birth, and refer us merely to the sovereign will and mercy of God; that is, 
they teach the doctrine of personal election.” Before advancing to the 
proof of the doctrine itself, we may claim Scriptural warrant for three pre- 
liminary statements (which we also quote from Dr. Hovey), namely : 

First, that ‘‘God has a sovereign right to bestow more grace upon one 
subject than upon another,— grace being unmerited favor to sinners.” 


Mat. 20 : 12-15 — These last have spent but one hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us.... Friend, I do 
thee no wrong... . Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?" Rom. 9: 20, 21 — “Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why didstthou make me thus? Or hath not the potter a right over the clay, from the 
same lump to make one part a vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor ?” 


Secondly, that ‘* God has been pleased to exercise this right in dealing 
with men.” 


Ps, 147 : 20 —“He hath not dealt so with any nation; And as for his ordinances, they have not known them". Rom. 
3:1, 2— “What advantage then hath the Jew? or what is the profit of circumcision? Much every way: first of all, 
that they were intrusted with the oracles of God”; John 15: 16 —‘‘ Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed 
you, that ye should go and bear fruit’; Acts 9 : 15 —“‘he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles 
and kings, and the children of Israel.” 


Thirdly, that ‘‘God has some other reason than that of saving as many as 
possible for the way in which he distributes his grace.” 
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Mat, 11:21— Tyre and Sidon “would have repented,” if they had had the grace bestowed upon 
Chorazin and Bethsaida ; Rom. 9 : 22-25 — “ What if God, willing to show his wrath, and to make his power 
known, endured with much longsuffering vessels of wrath fitted unto destruction: and that he might make known the 
riches of his glory upon vessels of mercy, which he afore prepared unto glory ?"’ 


The Scripture passages which directly or indirectly support the doctrine 
of a particular election of individual men to salvation may be arranged as 
follows : 


(a) Direct statements of God’s purpose to save certain individuals : 


Jesus speaks of God’s elect, as for example in Mark 13 : 27 —“ then shall he send forth the angels, 
and shall gather together his elect'’; Luke 18 : 7 — “shall not God avenge his elect, that cry to him day and night?” 

Acts 13: 48—“ as many as were ordained (reraymevoc ) to eternal life believed '"— here Whedon translates: 
** disposed unto eternal life,’ referring to carnpticméva in verse 23, where “ fitted” = ‘‘ fitted 
themselves.”? The only instance, however, where técow is used in a middle sense is in 
1 Cor. 16:15 —“‘set themselves’; but there the object, éavrovs, is expressed. Here we must com- 
pare Rom, 13 : 1 —“ the powers that be are ordained (rerayuévar) of God"; gee also Acts 10 : 42 —“ this is he 
who is ordained ( wpirmévos ) of God to be the Judge of the living and the dead.” 

Rom. 9 : 11-16— “for the children being not yet born, neither having done anything good or bad, that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth . ... I will have mercy upon whom! have 
mercy . ... So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that hath mercy "’; Eph. 1:4, 5, 
9, 11 — “ chose us in him before the foundation of the world, [ not because we were, or were to be, holy, 
but ] that we should be holy and without blemish before him in love: having foreordained us unto adoption as sons 
through Jesus Christ unto himself, according to the good pleasure of his will ... . the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure ... . in whom also we were made a heritage, having been foreordained according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his will"; Col. 3: 12— “God's elect”; 2 Thess. 2 :18— ‘God chose you 
from the beginning unto salvation in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 


(6) In connection with the declaration of God’s foreknowledge of these 
persons, or choice to make them objects of his special attention and care; 


Rom. 8: 27-30 — “called according to his purpose, For whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to 
the image of his Son’; 4 Pet. 4: 1,2— “elect... . according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in sanctification 
of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” On the passage in Romans, Shedd, 
in hig Commentary, remarks that “foreknew,” in the Hebraistic use, ‘‘is more than simple 
prescience, and something more also than simply ‘to fix the eye upon,’ or to ‘select.’ 
It is this latter, but with the additional notion of a benignant and kindly feeling toward 
the object.’? In Rom. 8:27-30, Paul is emphasizing the divine sovereignty. The Christian 
life is considered from the side of the divine care and ordering, and not from the side 
of human choice and volition. Alexander, Theories of the Will, 87, 88—‘‘I£ Paul is 
here advocating indeterminism, it is strange that in chapter 9 he should be at pains to 
answer objections to determinism. The apostle’s protest in chapter 9 is not against pre- 
destination and determination, but against the man who regards such a theory as 
impugning the righteousness of God.” 

That the word “know,” in Scripture, frequently means not merely to “ apprehend intel- 
lectually,” but to “ regard with favor,” to ‘“‘make an object of care,’ is evident from 
Gen, 18 : 19— “I have known him, to the end that he may command his children and his household after him, that they 
may keep the way of Jehovah, to do righteousness and justice"’; Ex. 2: 25— “And God saw the children of Israel, and God 
took knowledge of them’’; cf. verse 24— “God heard their groaning, and God remembered his covenant with Abraham, 
with Isaac, and with Jacob’; Ps.1:6— “For Jehovah knoweth the way of the righteous; But the way of the wicked 
shall perish’; 101:4, marg. — ‘‘I will know no evil person”; Hosea 13 :5— “I did know thee in the wilderness, in 
the land of great drought. According to their pasture, so were they filled’’; Nahum 1: 7— ‘‘he knoweth them that 
take refuge in him"; Amos 3 : 2— “ You only have I known of all the families of the earth” ; Mat. 7: 23— “then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you"; Rom. 7:15—‘‘For that which I doI know not"; 1 Cor. 8:3— “‘if 
any man loveth God, thesame is known by him; Gal.' 9—‘“‘now that ye have come to know God, or rather, to be 
known by God"; 4 Thess, 5: 12,13 — “we beseech you, brethren, to know them that labor among you, and are over you 
in the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them exceeding highly in love for their work's sake.” So the word 
* foreknow’’: Rom. 11:2—‘‘God did not cast off his people whom he foreknew "’; 1 Pet. 1:20— Christ, “who 
was foreknown indeed before the foundation of the world.” 

Broadus on Mat. 7 : 23 — “I never knew you"'— says; ‘‘ Not in all the passages quoted above, 
nor elsewhere, is there occasion for the oft-repeated arbitrary notion, derived from the 
Fathers, that ‘know’ conveys the additional idea of approve or regard. It denotes 
acquaintance, with all its pleasures and advantages; ‘knew,’ 4. ¢., a8 Mine, asmy people.” 
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But this last admission seems to grant what Broadus had before denied. See Thayer, 
Lex. N. T., on ywweoxw: ** With acc. of person, to recognize as worthy of intimacy and 
love; so those whom God has judged worthy of the blessings of the gospel are said 
rd ToD Seod yrvwoKxerdar (1 (Cor.8:3; Gal. 4:9); negatively in the sentence of Christ: 
ovdérore éyvwv buas, “I never knew you,” never had any acquaintance with you.” On zpoywo- 
oxw, Rom, 8 : 29—ovs mpoéyvw, ‘whom he foreknew,” see Denney,in Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, in loco: ‘*Those whom he foreknew—in what sense? as persons who would 
answer his love with love? This is at least irrelevant, and alien to Paul’s general 
method of thought. That salvation begins with God, and begins in eternity, are 
fundamental ideas with him, which he here applies to Christians, without raising any 
of the problems involved in the relation of the human will to the divine. Yet we may 
be sure that mpo¢yvw has the pregnant sense that y.vécxnw often has in Scripture, ¢é. g., in 
Ps,1:6; Amos3:2; hence we may render: ‘those of whom God took knowledge from 
eternity (Bph.1:4).’”’ 

In Rom, 8 : 28-30, quoted above, “ foreknew”’ = elected —that is, made certain individuals, 
in the future, the objects of his love and care; ‘‘foreordained"’ describes God’s designation 
of these same individuals to receive the special gift of salvation. In other words, “ fore- 
knowledge” is of persons: ‘‘ foreordination”’ is of blessings to be bestowed upon them. 
Hooker, Eccl. Pol., appendix to book v, (vol. 2: '%51)—‘‘ ‘whom he did foreknow’ ( know 
before as his own, with determination to be forever merciful to them ) ‘he also predestinated 
to be conformed to the image of his Son’ — predestinated, not to opportunity of conformation, but 
to conformation itself.”” So, for substance, Calvin, Riickert, DeWette, Stuart, Jowett, 
Vaughan. On 1Pet.1:1,2, see Com. of Plumptre. The Arminian interpretation of “ whom 
he foreknew ” (Rom. 8:29) would require the phrase ‘‘as conformed to the image of his 
Son’’ to be conjoined with it. Paul, however, makes conformity to Christ to be the 
result, not the foreseen condition, of God’s foreordination; see Commentaries of 
Hodge and Lange. 


(c) With assertions that this choice is matter of grace, or unmerited 
favor, bestowed in eternity past : | 


Eph. 1: 5-8 —“‘foreordained . . . . according to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, 
which he freely bestowed on us in the Beloved . . . . according to the righes of his grace'’; 2: 8— ‘by grace have ye 
been saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God’ — here “and that” (neuter rodto, 
verse 8 ) refers, not to ‘‘ faith’? but to ‘‘salvation.’”’ But faith ig elsewhere represented 
as having its source in God,—see page 782, (kh). 2Tim.1:9—“his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before times eternal.’ Election is not because of our merit. McLaren: 
“God’s own mercy, spontaneous, undeserved, condescending, moved him. God is his 
own motive. His love is not drawn out by our loveableness, but wells up, like an 
artesian spring, from the depths of his nature.” 


(d) That the Father has given certain persons to the Son, to be his 
peculiar possession : 


John 6 : 37 — “All that which the Father giveth me shall come unto me’’; 17: 2— “‘that whatsoever thou hast given 
him, to them he should give eternal life’’; 6 — “I manifested thy name unto the men whom thou gavest me out of the 
world: thine they were, and thou gavest them tome"; 9— “I pray not for the world, but for those whom thou hast 
given me"; Eph,1:14— “unto the redemption of God's own possession"; 1 Pet. 2:9—‘‘a people for God's own 
possession,” 


(e) That the fact of believers being united thus to Christ is due wholly 
to God : 


John 6: 44— “No man can come to me, except the Father that sent me draw him”’; 10 : 26— ‘ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep’’; 1 Cor, 1:30 —“ of him [ God ] are yo in Christ Jesus" = your being, as 
Christians, in union with Christ, is due wholly to God. 


(f) That those who are written in the Lamb’s book of life, and they 
only, shall be saved : 


Phil. 4: 3-— “the rest of my fellow-workers, whose names are in the book of life’; Rev. 20 : 15 — “And if any 
was not found written in the book of life, he was cast into the lake of fire"; 21 : 27 —“‘ there shall in no wise enter into 
it anything unclean . . . but only they that are written in the Lamb's hook of life” = God’s decrees of elect- 
ing grace in Christ. 
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(g) That these are allotted, as disciples, to certain of God’s servants : 


Acts 17: 4—( literally ) —“‘ some of them were persuaded, and were allotted [ by God ] to Paul and Silas "— 
as disciples (so Meyer and Grimm ); 18: 9, 10 — “Be not afraid, but speak and hold not thy peace: for I 
am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee : for I have much people in this city,”’ 


(h) Are made the recipients of a special call of God : 


Rom. 8 : 28, 30 —‘‘ called according to his purpose .... . whom he foreordained, them he also called” ; 9: 23, 24— 
“vessels of mercy, which he afore prepared unto glory, even us, whom he also called, not from the Jews only, but also 
from the Gentiles’; 14: 29— ‘for the gifts and the calling of God are not repented of’; 1 Cor. 1: 24-29 — “unto 
them that are called .... Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God... . For behold your calling, brethren, 
.... the things that are despised, did God choose, yea and the things that are not, that he might bring to naught the 
things that are: that no flesh should glory before God"’; Gal. 1: 15, 16—‘‘ when it was the good pleasure of God, who 
separated me, even from my mother's womb, and called me through his grace, to reveal his Son in me"’ ; cf. James 2: 23 
— “and he [ Abraham ] was called [ to be ] the friend of God.” 


(z) Are born into God’s kingdom, not by virtue of man’s will, but of 
God’s will : 


John 1 :18— “horn, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God"; James1 ; 18— “Of 
his own will he brought us forth by the word of truth"; 1 John4:10— ‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us.” §.S. Times, Oct. 14, 1899—‘‘ The law of love is the expression of God’s 
loving nature, andit is only by our participation of theedivine nature that we are 
enabled to render it obedience. ‘* Loving God,’ says Bushnell, ‘is but letting God love 
us.’ So John's great saying may be rendered in the present tense: ‘not that we love 
God, but that he loves us.’ Or, as Madame Guyon sings: ‘I love my God, but with no 
love of mine, For I have none to give; I love thee, Lord, but all the love is thine, For 
by thy life I live’.” 


(j) Receiving repentance, as the gift of God: 


Acts 5 : 31— ‘Him did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a Savior, to give repentance to Israel, and 
remission of sins’; 11: 18 — “Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto life’; 2 Tim. 2; 25—‘“‘cor- 
recting them that oppose themselves ; if peradventure God may give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth,” 
Of course it is true that God might give repentance simply by inducing man to repent 
by the agency of his word, his providence and his Spirit. But more than this seems to 
be meant when the Psalmist prays: “ Create in me a clean heart, 0 God; And renew a right spirit within 
me" (Ps, 51: 10). 


(k&) Faith, as the gift of God: 


John 6 : 65 — “no man can come unto me, except it be given unto him of the Father"; Acts 15:8,9—“God..., 
giving them the Holy Spirit . . . cleansing their hearts by faith’; Rom. 12 :3 — “according as God hath dealt to each 
man a measure of faith"; 1 Cor. 12: 9 — “to another faith, in the same Spirit” ; Gal. 5 : 22—“ the fruit of the Spirit 

gs... faith’ (A. V.)3 Phil.2:18—In all faith, “itis God who worketh in you both to will and to work, for 
his good pleasure"; Eph. 6: 28——“‘Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ’; John 3: 8— ‘The Spirit breatheth where he wills, and thou[ as a consequence ] hearest his 
voice" ( s0 Bengel) ; see A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 166 ; 4 Cor. 12:3—No man can say, 
Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit” — but calling Jesus “Lord” is an essential part of faith,—faith 
therefore is the work of the Holy Spirit; Tit.1:1— “the faith ofGod’s elect’= election is not in 
consequence of faith, but faith is in consequence of election ( Ellicott). If they get 
their faith of themselves, then salvation is not due to grace. If God gave the faith, 
then it was in his purpose, and this is election. 


(2) Holiness and good works, as the gift of God. 


Eph. 1: 4 — ‘chose us in him before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy"; 2:9, 10 — not of works, 
that no man should glory. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God afore pre- 
pared that we should walk in them"; 1 Pet, 1:2— elect “unto obedience.” On Scripture testimony, see 
Hovey, Manual of Theol. and Ethics, 258-261; also art. on Predestination, by Warfield, 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

These passages furnish an abundant and conclusive refutation, on the 
one hand, of the Lutheran view that election is simply God’s determina- : 


tion from eternity to provide an objective salvation for universal humanity; 
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and, on the other hand, of the Arminian view that election is God’s deter- 
mination from eternity to save certain individuals upon the ground of 
their foreseen faith. 


Roughly stated, we may say that Schleiermacher elects all men subjectively ; 
Lutherans all men objectively ; Arminians all believers ; Augustinians all foreknown 
as God’s own. Schleiermacher held that decree logically precedes foreknowledge, and 
that election is individual, not national. But he made election to include all men, the 
only difference between them being that of earlier or of later conversion. Thus in 
his system Calvinism and Restorationism go hand in hand. Murray, in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, seems to take this view. 

Lutheranism is the assertion that original grace preceded original sin, and that the 
Quia Voluit of Tertullian and of Calvin was based on wisdom, in Christ. The Lutheran 
holds that the believer is simply the non-resistant subject of common grace; while the 
Arminian holds that the believer is the codperant subject of common grace. Luther- 
anism enters more fully than Calvinism into the nature of faith. It thinks more of the 
human agency, while Calvinism thinks more of the divine purpose. It thinks more 
of the church, while Calvinism thinks more of Scripture. The Arminian conception 
is that God has appointed men to salvation, just as he has appointed them to condem- 
nation, in view of their dispositions and acts. As Justification is in view of present 
faith, so the Arminian regards Election as taking place in view of future faith. 
Arminianism must reject the doctrine of regeneration as well as that of election, and 
must in both cases make the act of man precede the act of God. 

All varieties of view may be found upon this subject among theologians. John 
Milton, in his Christian Doctrine, holds that ‘‘ there is no particular predestination or 
election, but only general. ... There can be no reprobation of individuals from all eter- 
nity.” Archbishop Sumner: “ Election is predestination of communities and nations 
to external knowledge and to the privileges of the gospel.’’ Archbishop Whately : 
‘** lection is the choice of individual men to membership in the external church and 
the means of grace.’? Gore, in Lux Mundi, 320—‘‘ The elect represent not the special 
purpose of God for a few, but the universal purpose which under the circumstances 
can only be realized through a few.” R. V. Foster, a Cumberland Presbyterian, 
opposed to absolute predestination, says in his Systematic Theology that the divine 
decree “is unconditional in its origin and conditional in its application.” 


B. From Reason. 


(a) What God does, he has eternally purposed to do. Since he bestows 
special regenerating grace on some, he must have eternally purposed to 
bestow it, —in other words, must have chosen them to eternal life. Thus 
the doctrine of election is only a special application of the doctrine of 
decrees. 


The New Haven views are essentially Arminian. See Fitch, on Predestination and 
Election, in Christian Spectator, 3:622— ‘‘ God’s foreknowledge of what would be the 
results of his present works of grace preceded in the order of nature the purpose to 
pursue those works, and presented the grounds of that purpose. Whom he foreknew — 
as the people who would be guided to his kingdom by his present works of grace, in 
which result lay the whole objective motive for undertaking those works — he did also, 
by resolving on those works, predestinate.’’ Here God is very erroneously said to 
foreknow what is as yet included in a merely possible plan. As we have seen in our dis- 
cussion of Decrees, there can be no foreknowledge, unless there is something fixed, in 
the future, to be foreknown; and this fixity can be due only to God’s predetermina- 
tion. So, in the present case, election must precede prescience. 


The New Haven views are also given in N. W. Taylor, Revealed Theology, 373-444 ; 
for criticism upon them, see Tyler, Letters on New Haven Theology, 172-180. If God 
desired the salvation of Judas as much as of Peter, how was Peter elected in distinct- 
ion from Judas? To the question, “ Who made thee to differ?’’ the answer must be, ‘* Not 
God, but my own will.’”’? See Finney, in Bib. Sac., 1877:711—‘“*God must have fore- 
known whom he could wisely save, prior in the order of nature to his determining to 
save them. But his knowing who would be saved, must have been, in the order of 
nature, subsequent to his election or determination to save them, and dependent upon 
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that determination.” Foster, Christian Life and Theology, 70— ‘‘ The doctrine of elec- 
tion is the consistent formulation, sub specie eternitatis, of prevenient grace.....86— 
With the doctrine of prevenient grace, the evangelical doctrine stands or falls.” 


(6) This purpose cannot be conditioned upon any merit or faith of 
those who are chosen, since there is no such merit, — faith itself being 
God’s gift and foreordained by him. Since man’s faith is foreseen only 
as the result of God’s work of grace, election proceeds rather upon fore- 
seen unbelief. Faith, as the effect of election, cannot at the same time be 
the cause of election. 


There is an analogy between prayer and its answer, on the one hand, and faith and 
salvation on the other. God has decreed answer in connection with prayer, and salva- 
tion in connection with faith. But he does not change his mind when men pray, or 
when they believe. As he fulfils his purpose by inspiring true prayer, so he fulfils 
his purpose by giving faith. Augustine: ‘‘ He chooses us, not because we believe, 
but that we may believe: lest we should say that we first chose him.” (John 15 : 16 — “ Ye 
did not choose me, but I chose you"; Rom, 9:21 — “from the same lump"; 16— “not of him that willeth" ), 

Here see the valuable discussion of Wardlaw, Systematic Theol., 2: 485-549 — ** Elec- 
tion and salvation on the ground of works foreseen are not different in principle from 
election and salvation on the ground of works performed.” Cf. Prov. 21:1—‘“‘The king's 
heart is in the hand of Jehovah as the watercourses; He turneth it whithersoever he will’ —as easily as the 
rivulets of the eastern fields are turned by the slightest motion of the hand or the foot 
of the husbandman;; Ps. 110:3— ‘Thy people offer themselves willingly In the day of thy power.” 


yf 


(c) The depravity of the human will is such that, without this decree to 
bestow special divine influences upon some, all, without exception, would 
have rejected Christ’s salvation after it was offered to them; and so all, 
without exception, must have perished. Election, therefore, may be 
viewed as a necessary consequence of God’s decree to provide an objective 
redemption, if that redemption is to have any subjective result in human 
salvation. 


Before the prodigal son seeks the father, the father must first seek him,—a truth 
brought out in the preceding parables of the lost money and the lost sheep (Luke 15 ). 
Without election, all are lost. Newman Smyth, Orthodox Theology of To-day, 56— 
‘‘The worst doctrine of election, to-day, is taught by our natural science. The scien- 
tific doctrine of natural selection is the doctrine of election, robbed of all hope, and 
without a single touch of human pity in it.” 

Hodge, Syst. Theol., 2:335—‘*Suppose the deistic view be true: God created men 
and left them; surely no man could complain of the results. But now suppose God, 
foreseeing these very results of creation, should create. Wouldit make any difference, 
if God’s purpose, as to the futurition of such a world, should precede it? Augustine 
supposes that God did purpose such a world as the deist supposes, with two exceptions: 
(1) he interposes to restrain evil; (2) he intervenes, by providence, by Christ, and by 
the Holy Spirit, to save some from destruction.” Election is simply God’s determina- 
tion that the sufferings of Christ shall not be in vain; that all men shail not be lost; 
that some shall be led to accept Christ ; that to this end special influences of his Spirit 
shall be given. 

At first sight it might appear that God’s appointing men to salvation was simply 
permissive, as was his appointment to condemnation (1 Pet. 2:8), and that this appoint- 
ment was merely indirect by creating them with foresight of their faith or their dis- 
obedience. But the decree of salvation is not simply permissive, —it is efficient also. 
It is a decree to use special means for the salvation of some. A. A. Hodge, Popular 
Lectures, 143—‘*The dead man cannot spontaneously originate his own quickening, 
nor the creature his own creating, nor the infant his own begetting. Whatever man 
may do after regeneration, the first quickening of the dead must originate with God.” 

Hovey, Manual of Theology, 287—‘“‘ Calvinism, reduced to its lowest terms, is elec- 
tion of believers, not on account of any foreseen conduct of theirs, either before or in 
the act of conversion, which would be spiritually better than that of others influenced 
by the same grace, but on account of their foreseen greater usefulness in manifesting 
the glory of God to moral beings and of their foreseen non-commission of the sin 
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against the Holy Spirit.’? But even here we must attribute the greater usefulness and 
the abstention from fatal sin, not to man’s unaided powers but to the divine decree; 
see Eph, 2:10 — “For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God afore prepared that 
we should walk in them,” 


(da) The doctrine of election becomes more acceptable to reason when 
we remember : first, that God’s decree is eternal, and in a certain sense is 
contemporaneous with man’s belief in Christ ; secondly, that God’s decree 
to create involves the decree of all that in the exercise of man’s freedom 
will follow ; thirdly, that God’s decree is the decree of him who is all in 
all, so that our willing and doing is at the same time the working of him 
who decrees our willing and doing. The whole question turns upon the 
initiative in human salvation : if this belongs to God, then in spite of dif- 
ficulties we must accept the doctrine of election. 


The timeless existence of God may be the source of many of our difficulties with 
regard to election, and with a proper view of God’s eternity these difficulties might be 
removed. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 349-351— ‘‘ Eternity is commonly thought of as 
if it were a state or series anterior to time and to be resumed again when time comes 
toanend. This, however, only reduces eternity to time again, and puts the life of God 
in the same line with our own, only coming from further back..... At present we da 
not see how time and eternity meet.”? 

Royce, World and Individual, 2 :374—‘‘ God does not temporally foreknow anything, 
except so far as he is expressed in us finite beings. The knowledge that exists in time 
is the knowledge that finite beings possess, in so far as they are finite. And no such 
foreknowledge can predict the special features of individual deeds precisely so far as 
they are unique. Foreknowledge in time is possible only of the general, and of the 
causally predetermined, and not of the unique and free. Hence neither God nor man 
can foreknow perfectly, at any temporal moment, what a free will agent is yet to do. 
On the other hand, the Absolute possesses a perfect knowledge at one glance of the 
whole of the temporal order, past, present and future. This knowledge is ill called 
foreknowledge. It is eternal knowledge. And as there is an eternal knowledge of all 
individuality and of all freedom, free acts are known as occurring, like the chords in 
the musical succession, precisely when and how they actually occur.’”’ While we see 

‘much truth in the preceding statement, we find in it no bar to our faith that God can 
translate his eternal knowledge into finite knowledge and can thus put it for special 
purposes in possession of his creatures. 

HK. H. Johnson, Theology, 2d ed., 250 — ‘‘ Foreknowing what his creatures would do, 
God decreed their destiny when he decreed their creation ; and this would still be the 
case, although every man had the partial control over his destiny that Arminians 
aver, or even the complete control that Pelagians claim. The decree is as absolute as 
if there were no freedom, but it leaves them as free as if there were no decree.” A.H. 
Strong, Christ in Creation, 40, 42—‘* As the Logos or divine Reason, Christ dwells in 
humanity everywhere and constitutes the principle of its being. Humanity shares 
with Christ in the image of God. That image is never wholly lost. It is completely 
restored in sinners when the Spirit of Christ secures control of their wills and leads 
them to merge their life in his.... If Christ be the principle and life of all things, 
then divine sovereignty and human freedom, if they are not absolutely reconciled, at 
least lose their ancient antagonism, and we can rationally ‘work out our own salvation,’ for 
the very reason that ‘it is God that worketh in us, both to will and to work, for his good pleasure’ ( Phil, 
2:12, 13).” 


2. Objections to the Doctrine of Election. 


(a) Itis unjust to those who are not included in this purpose of salva- 
tion.—Answer : Election deals, not simply with creatures, but with sinful, 
guilty, and condemned creatures. That any should be saved, is matter of 
pure grace, and those who are not included in this purpose of salvation 
suffer only the due reward of their deeds. There is, therefore, no injustice 
in God’s election. We may better praise God that he saves any, than charge 
him with injustice because he saves so few. 
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God can say to all men, saved or unsaved, “Friend, I do thee no wrong . .. . Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine own?" ( Mat. 20: 13, 15), The question is not whether a father will treat 
his children alike, but whether a sovereign must treat condemned rebels alike. It is 
not true that, because the Governor pardons one convict from the penitentiary, he 
must therefore pardon all. When he pardons one, no injury is done to those who are 
left. But, in God’s government, there is still less reason for objection; for God offers 
pardon toall. Nothing prevents men from being pardoned but their unwillingness to 
accept his pardon. Election is simply God’s determination to make certain persons 
willing to accept it. Because justice cannot save all, shall it therefore save none? 

Augustine, De Predest. Sanct., 8—‘‘ Why does not God teach all? Because it is in 
mercy that he teaches all whom he does teach, while it is in judgment that he does not 
teach those whom he does not teach.”’ In his Manual of Theology and Ethics, 260, 
Hovey remarks that Rom. 9 : 20—“who art thou that repliest against God ?"'— teaches, not that might 
makes right, but that God is morally entitled to glorify either his righteousness or his 
mercy in disposing of a guilty race. It is not that he chooses to save only a few ship- 
wrecked and drowning creatures, but that he chooses to save only a part of a great 
company who are bent on committing suicide. Prov. 8: 36—‘‘he that sinneth against me wrongeth 
his own soul: All they that hate me love death.” It is best for the universe at large that some should 
be permitted to have their own way and show how dreadful a thing is opposition to 
God. See Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 455. 


(6) It represents God as partial in his dealings aud a respecter of per- 
sons.—Answer : Since there is nothing in men that determines God’s choice 
of one rather than another, the objection is invalid. It would equally apply 
to God’s selection of certain nations, as Israel, and certain individuals, as 
Cyrus, to be recipients of special temporal gifts. If God is not to be 
regarded as partial in not providing a salvation for fallen angels, he cannot 
be regarded as partial in not providing regenerating influences of his Spirit 
for the whole race of fallen men. 


Ps, 44: 3—‘‘For they gat not the land in possession by their own sword, Neither did their own arm save them; But 
thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, Because thou wast favorable unto them'’; Is, 45:1, 4,5 
—‘‘Thus saith Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him ,,.. For 
Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel my chosen, I have called thee by thy name: I have surnamed thee, though thou 
hast not known me"’; Luke 4 : 25-27——‘‘There were many widows in Israel... . and unto none of them was Hlijah 
sent, but only to Zarephath, in the land of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And there were many lepers in 
Israel . . . . and none of them was cleansed, but only Naaman the Syrian'’; 1 Gor. 4: 7—“For who maketh thee to 
differ ? and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? butif thou didst receive it, why dost thon glory, as if thou 
hadst not received it?"’ 2 Pet,2:4—‘‘God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast them down to hell’’; Heb, 
2:16— For verily not to angels doth he give help, but he giveth help to the seed of Abraham," 

Is God partial, in choosing Israel, Cyrus, Naaman? Is God partial, in bestowing upon 
some of his servants special ministerial gifts? Is God partial, in not providing a salva- 
tion for fallen angels? In God’s providence, one man is born in a Christian land, the 
son of a noble family, is endowed with beauty of person, splendid talents, exalted 
opportunities, immense wealth. Another is born at the Five Points, or among the 
Hottentots, amid the degradation and depravity of actual, or practical, heathenism. 
We feel that it is irreverent to complain of God’s dealings in providence. What right 
have sinners to complain of God’s dealings in the distribution of his grace? Hovey: 
‘“¢ We have no reason to think that God treats all moral beings alike. We should be glad 
to hear that other races are treated better than we.” 

Divine election is only the ethical side and interpretation of natural selection. In the 
latter God chooses certain forms of the vegetable and animal kingdom without merit 
of theirs. They are preserved while others die. In the matter of individual health, 
talent, property, one is takenand the other left. If we call all this the result of system, 
the reply is that God chose the system, knowing precisely what would come of it. 
Bruce, Apologetics, 201—“ Election to distinction in philosophy or art is not incompre- 
hensible, for these are not matters of vital concern; but election to holiness on the 
part of some, and to unholiness on the part of others, would be inconsistent with God’s 
own holiness.’”’ But there is no such election to unholiness except on the part of man 
himself. God’s election secures only the good. See (c) below. 

J. J. Murphy, Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom, 73—‘* The world is ordered 
on a basis of inequality ; in the organic world, as Darwin has shown, it is of inequality — 
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of favored races—that all progress comes; history shows the same to be true of the 
human and spiritual world. All human progress is due to elect human individuals, elect 
not only to be a blessing to themselves, but still more to be a blessing to multitudes of 
others. Any superiority, whether in the natural or in the mental and spiritual world, 
becomes a vantage-ground for gaining a greater superiority. ... It is the method of 
the divine government, acting in the provinces both of nature and of grace, that all 
benefit should come to the many through the elect few.” 


(c) It represents God as arbitrary.— Answer: It represents God, not 
as arbitrary, but as exercising the free choice of a wise and sovereign will, in 
ways and for reasons which are inscrutable to us. To deny the possibility 
of such a choice is to deny God’s personality. To deny that God has 
reasons for his choice is to deny his wisdom. The doctrine of election finds 
these reasons, not in men, but in God, 


When aregiment is decimated for insubordination, the fact that every tenth man is 
chosen for death is for reasons; but the reasons are notin the men. In one case, the 
reason for God’s choice seems revealed : 1 Tim, 1: 16—“howhbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his longsuffering, for an ensample of them that should thereafter believe 
on him unto eternal life'""— here Paul indicates that the reason why God chose him was that 
he was so great a sinner: verse 15 —“ Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief." 
Hovey remarks that ‘‘ the uses to which God can put men, as vessels of grace, may 
determine his selection of them.” But since the naturally weak are saved, as well as 
the naturally strong, we cannot draw any general conclusion, or discern any general 
rule, in God’s dealings, unless it be this, that in election God seeks to illustrate the 
greatness and the variety of his grace,—the reasons lying, therefore, not in men, but 
in God. We must remember that God’s sovereignty is the sovereignty of God —the infi- 
nitely wise, holy and loving God, in whose hands the destinies of men can be left more 
safely than in the hands of the wisest, most just, and most kind of his creatures. 

We must believe in the grace of sovereignty as well as in the sovereignty of grace. 
Election and reprobation are not matters of arbitrary will. God saves all whom he can 
wisely save. He willshow benevolence in the salvation of mankind just so far as he 
can without prejudice to holiness. No man can be saved without God, but it is also 
true that there is no man whom God is not willing to save. H. B. Smith, System, 511— 
“Tt may be that many of the finally impenitent resist more light than many of the 
saved.”’ Harris, Moral Evolution, 401 (for substance) —“‘ Sovereignty is not lost in 
Fatherhood, but is recovered as the divine law of righteous love. Doubtless thou art 
our Father, though Augustine be ignorant of us, and Calvin acknowledge us not.” 
Hooker, Eccl. Polity, 1: 2—‘*‘ They err who think that of God’s will there is no reason 
except his will.” T. Erskine, The Brazen Serpent, 259—Sovereignty is ‘‘just a name 
for what is unrevealed of God.”’ 

We do not know all of God’s reasons for saving particular men, but we do know some 
of the reasons, for he has revealed them to us. These reasons are not men’s merits or 
works. We have mentioned the first of these reasons: (1) Men’s greater sin and need ; 
{ Tim. 1: 16— ‘that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his longsuffering.’ We may add to this : 
(2) The fact that men have not sinned against the Holy Spirit and made themselves 
unreceptive to Christ’s salvation; 1 Tim, 1:13 — “TI obtained mercy, hecause I did it ignorantly in unbe- 
ief "=the fact that Paul had not sinned with full knowledge of what he did was a reason 
why God could choose him. (3) Men’s ability by the help of Christ to be witnesses and 
martyrs for their Lord ; Acts 9: 15, 146 —“ he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles 
and kings, and the children of Israel: for I will show him how many things he must suffer for my name's sake.” As 
Paul’s mission to the Gentiles may have determined God’s choice, so Augustine’s mis- 
sion to the sensual and abandoned may have had the same influence. But if Paul’s 
sins, as foreseen, constituted one reason why God chose to save him, why might not his 
ability to serve the kingdom have constituted another reason? Weadd therefore: (4) 
Men’s foreseen ability to serve Christ's kingdom in bringing others to the knowledge of 
the truth ; John 15:16—“TI chose you and appointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit.” Notice however 
that this is choice to service, and not simply choice on account of service. In all these 
cases the reasons do not lie in the men themselves, for what these men are and what 
they possess is due to God’s providence and grace. 


(d) Ittends to immorality, by representing men’s salvation as inde- 
pendent of their own obedience.— Answer : The objection ignores the fact 
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that the salvation of believers is ordained only in connection with their 
regeneration and sanctification, as means; and that the certainty of final 
triumph is the strongest incentive to strenuous conflict with sin. 


Plutarch: ‘*God is the brave man’s hope, and not the coward’s excuse.” The pur- 
poses of God are an anchor to the storm-tossed spirit. Buta ship needs engine, as well 
as anchor. God does not elect to save any without repentance and faith. Some hold 
the doctrine of election, but the doctrine of election does not hold them. Such should 
ponder 1 Pet. 1:2, in which Christians are said to be elect, “in sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

Augustine: ‘*‘He loved her [the church] foul, that he might make her fair.” Dr. 
John Watson (Ian McLaren): ‘‘ The greatest reinforcement religion could have in our 
time would be a return to the ancient belief in the sovereignty of God.” This is 
because there is lack of a strong conviction of sin, guilt, and helplessness, still remain- 
ing pride and unwillingness to submit to God, imperfect faith in God’s trustworthiness 
and goodness. We must not exclude Arminians from our fellowship —there are too 
many good Methodists for that. But we may maintain that they hold but half the 
truth, and that absence of the doctrine of election from their creed makes preaching 
less serious and character less secure. 


(e) Itinspires pride in those who think themselves elect.— Answer : 
This is possible only in the case of those who pervert the doctrine. On 
the contrary, its proper influence is to humble men. Those who exalt 
themselves above others, upon the ground that they are special favorites of 
God, have reason to question their election. 


In the novel, there was great effectiveness in the lover’s plea to the object of his 
affection, that he had loved since he had first set his eyes upon her in her childhood. 
But God’s love for us is of longer standing than that. It dates back toa time before 
we were born,— aye, even to eternity past. It is a love which was fastened upon us, 
although God knew the worst of us. It is unchanging, because founded upon his 
infinite and eternal love to Christ. Jer. 31: 3— ‘Jehovah appeared of old unto me, saying, Yea, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee"’; Rom, 8 : 31-39 —“If God is for 
us, who is against us? . ... Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” And the answer is, that 
nothing “shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This eternal 
love subdues and humbles: Ps, 115 : 1—“Not unto us, 0 Jehovah, not unto us, But unto thy name give glory 
For thy lovingkindness, and for thy truth’s sake,” 

Of the effect of the doctrine of election, Calvin, in his Institutes, 3: 22:1, remarks 
that ‘‘ when the human mind hears of it, its irritation breaks all restraint, and it dis- 
covers as serious and violent agitation as if alarmed by the sound of a martial 
trumpet.” The cause of this agitation is the apprehension of the fact that one is an 
enemy of God and yet absolutely dependent upon his mercy. This apprehension leads 
normally to submission. But the conquered rebel can give no thanks to himself,—all 
thanks are due to God who has chosen and renewed him. The affections elicited are 
not those of pride and self-complacency, but of gratitude and love. 

Christian hymnology witnesses to these effects. Isaac Watts(+1748): ‘‘ Why was I 
made to hear thy voice And enter while there’s room, When thousands make a wretched 
choice, And rather starve than come. ’T' was the same love that spread the feast That 
sweetly forced me in; Hise I had still refused to taste, And perished in my sin. Pity 
the nations, O our God! Constrain the earth to come; Send thy victorious word 
abroad, And bring the wanderers home.”? Josiah Conder (+ 1855): **’Tis not that I did 
choose thee, For, Lord, that could not be; This heart would still refuse thee; But thou 
hast chosen me ;— Hast, from the sin that stained me, Washed me and set me free, And 
to this end ordained me That I should live to thee. ’T’ was sovereign mercy called me, 
And taught my opening mind; The world had else enthralled me, To heavenly glories 
blind. My heart owns none above thee; For thy rich grace I thirst; This knowing,— 
if I love thee, Thou must have loved me first.” 


(f) It discourages effort for the salvation of the impenitent, whether on 
their own part or on the part of others. —Answer: Since it is a secret 
decree, it cannot hinder or discourage such effort. On the other hand, it 
is a ground of encouragement, and so a stimulus to effort; for, without 
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election, it is certain that all would be lost (cf. Acts 18:10). While it 
humbles the sinner, so that he is willing to cry for mercy, it encourages 
him also by showing him that some will be saved, and (since election and 
faith are inseparably connected ) that he will be saved, if he will only 
believe. While it makes the Christian feel entirely dependent on God’s 
power, in his efforts for the impenitent, it leads him to say with Paul that 
he ‘‘endures all things for the elects’ sake, that they also may attain the 
salvation that is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory” (2 'Tim. 2:10). 


God’s decree that Paul’s ship’s company should be saved (Acts 27:24) did not obviate 
the necessity of their abiding in the ship (verse 31). In marriage, man’s election does 
not exclude woman’s; so God’s election dves not exclude man’s. There is just as much 
need of effort as if there were no election. Hence the question for the sinner is not, 
* Am I one of the elect ?’’ but rather. ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?”? Milton repre- 
sents the spirits of hell as debating foreknowledge and free will, in wandering mazes 
lost. 

No man is saved until he ceases to debate, and begins to act. And yet no man will 
thus begin to act, unless God’s Spirit moves him. The Lord encouraged Paul by say- 
ing to him: “I have much people in this city” ( Acts 18:10) — people whom I will bring in through 
thy word. ‘Old Adam is too strong for young Melanchthon.” If God does not regen- 
erate, there is no hope of success in preaching: ‘God stands powerless before the 
majesty of man’s lordly will. Sinners have the glory of their own salvation. To pray 
God to convert a man is absurd. God elects the man, because he foresees that the man 
will elect himself’ (see S. R. Mason, Truth Unfolded, 298-307). The doctrine of elec- 
tion does indeed cut off the hopes of those who place confidence in themselves; but it 
is best that such hopes should be destroyed, and that in place of them should be puta 
hope in the sovereign grace of God. The doctrine of election does teach man’s abso- 
lute dependence upon God, and the impossibility of any disappointment or disarrange- 
ment of the divine plans arising from the disobedience of the sinner, and it humbles 
human pride until it is willing to take the place of a suppliant for mercy. 

Rowland Hill was criticized for preaching election and yet exhorting sinners to repent, 
and was told that he should preach only to the elect. He replied that, if his critic 
would put a chalk-mark on all the elect, he would preach only to them. But this is 
not the whole truth. Weare not only ignorant who God’s elect are, but we are set to 
preach to both elect and non-elect (Ez. 2:7— “thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they 
will hear, or whether they will forbear"’), with the certainty that to the former our preaching 
will make a higher heaven, to the latter a deeper hell (2 Cor, 2:15, 146 — ‘‘For we are a sweet savor 
of Christ unto God, in them that are saved, and in them that perish; to the one a savor from death unto death ; to the 
other a savor from life unto life” ; cf. Luke 2:34— “this child is set for the falling and the rising of many in 
Israel” = for the falling of some, and for the rising up of others). 

Jesus’ own thanksgiving in Mat, 11:25, 26— ‘I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes: yea, Father, for so it was 
well-pleasing in thy sight" — is immediately followed by hisinvitation in verse 28 — ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” There is no contradiction in his mind 
between sovereign grace and the free invitations of the gospel. 

G. W. Northrup, in The Standard, Sept. 19, 1889 ‘‘1. God will save every one of the 
human race whom he can save and remain God; 2. Every member of the race has a 
full and fair probation, so that all might be saved and would be saved were they to use 
aright the light which they already have.” .... (Private letter): ‘‘ Limitations of God 
in the bestowment of salvation: 1. In the power of God in relation to free will; 2. In 
the benevolence of God which requires the greatest good of creation, or the greatest 
aggregate good of the greatest number; 3. In the purpose of God to make the most 
perfect self-limitation; 4. In the sovereignty of God, as a prerogative absolutely 
optional in its exercise; 5. In the holiness of God, which involves immutable limita- 
tions on his part in dealing with moral agents. Nothing but some absolute impossi- 
bility, metaphysical or moral, could have prevented him ‘whose nature and whose 
name is love’ from decreeing and securing the confirmation of all moral agentsin holi- 
ness and blessedness forever.” 


(g) The decree of election implies a decree of reprobation. — Answer : 
The decree of reprobation is not a positive decree, like that of election, 
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but a permissive decree to leave the sinner to his self-chosen rebellion and 
its natural consequences of punishment. 


Election and sovereignty are only sources of good. Election is not a decree to 
destroy, —it is a decree only to save. When -we elect a President, we do not need to 
hold a second election to determine that the remaining millions shall be non-Presi- 
dents. It is needless to apply contrivance or force. Sinners, like water, if simply let 
alone, will run down hill to ruin. The decree of reprobation is simply a decree to do 
nothing — a decree to leave the sinner to himself. The natural result of this judicial 
forsaking, on the part of God,is the hardening and destruction of the sinner. But it 
must not be forgotten that this hardening and destruction are not due to any positive 
efficiency of God, —they are a self-hardening and a self-destruction, —and God’s judi- 
cial forsaking is only the just penalty of the sinner’s guilty rejection of offered mercy. 

See Hosea 11:8 — ‘‘How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?.... my heart is turned within me, my compassions are 
kindled together’’; 4:17— “Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alono’’; Rom, 9:22, 238 — ‘‘ What if God, willing to 
show his wrath, and to make his power known, endured with much longsuffering vessels of wrath fitted unto destruction : 
and that he might make known the riches of his glory upon vessels of mercy, which he afore prepared unto glory ’— 
here notice that ‘‘ which he afore prepared’’ declares a positive divine efficiency, in the case of 
the vessels of mercy, while “fitted unto destruction” intimates no such positive agency of 
God, — the vessels of wrath fitted themselves for destruction ; 2 Tim. 2:20 — “‘vessels.... 
some unto honor, and some unto dishonor"; 1 Pet, 2:8— “they stumble at the word, being disobedient: whereunto 
also they were appointed’; Jude 4— “ who were of old set forth [ ‘written of beforchand’ — Am. Rev. ] unto this 
condemnation’; Mat, 25:34, 41— “the kingdom prepared for you... . the eternal fire which is prepared [ not for 
you, nor for men, but] for the devil and his angels’’= there is an election to life, but no 
reprobation to death; a “book of life” ( Rev. 21:27), but no book of death. 

K. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 313— ‘‘Reprobation, in the sense of absolute pre- 
destination to sin and eternal damnation, is neither a sequence of the doctrine of elec- 
tion, nor the teaching of the Scriptures.” Men are not “appointed” to disobedience and 
stumbling in the same way that they are “appointed” to salvation. God uses positive 
means to save, but not to destroy. Henry Ward Beecher; ‘* The elect are whosoever 
will; the non-elect are whosoever won’t.’? George A. Gordon, New Epoch for Faith, 
44 —‘* Rlection understood would have been the saving strength of Israel; election mis- 
understood wasitsruin. The nation felt that the election of it meant the rejection of 
other nations. ... The Christian church has repeated Israel’s mistake.” 

The Westminster Confession reads: ‘* By the decree of God, for the manifestation of 
his glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others to 
everlasting death. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly and unchangeably designed; and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished. The rest of mankind God was 
pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth 
or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the.glory of his sovereign power over his 
creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious justice.”” This reads as if both the saved and the lost were made 
originally for their respective final estates without respect to character. It is supra- 
lapsarianism. It is certain that the supralapsarians were in the majority in the West- 
minster Assembly, and that they determined the form of the statement, although there 
were many sublapsarians who objected that it was only on account of their foreseen 
wickedness that any were reprobated. In its later short statement of doctrine the 
Presbyterian body in America has made it plain that God’s decree of reprobation is a 
permissive decree, and that it places no barrier in the way of any man’s salvation. 

On the general subject of Election, see Mozley, Predestination ; Payne, Divine Sover- 
eignty ; Ridgeley, Works, 1: 261-324, esp. 822; Edwards, Works, 2: 527 sq. ; Van Ooster- 
zee, Dogmatics, 446-458; Martensen, Dogmatics, 862-382; and especially Wardlaw, 
Systematic Theology, 485-549; H. B. Smith, Syst. of Christian Theology, 502-514; Maule, 
Outlines of Christian Doctrine, 36-56; Peck, in Bapt. Quar. Rev., Oct. 1891: 689-706. On 
objections to election, and Spurgeon’s answers to them, see Williams, Reminiscences 
of Spurgeon, 189. On the homiletical uses of the doctrine of election, see Bib. Sac., 
Jan. 1893 ; 79-92. 


II. Canina. 


Calling is that act of God by which men are invited to accept, by faith, 
the salvation provided by Christ. —The Scriptures distinguish between : 
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(a) The general, or external, call to all men through God’s providence, 
word, and Spirit. 


Is, 45: 22 — ‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is none else’; 55:6 
— “Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found; call ye upon him while he is near”; 65:12— “when I called, ye did not 
answer ; when I spake, ye did not hear; but ye did that which was evil in mine eyes, and chose that wherein I delighted 
not’’; Hz, 33:11 — “ As I live, saith the Lord Jehovah, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 0 house of Israel?” 
Mat, 11:28 — “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest"’; 22:3 — “ sent forth 
his servants to call them that were bidden to the marriage feast: and they would not come”; Mark 16:15— “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation’; John 12:32— “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself’ — draw, not drag; Rev. 3:20— ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me,” 


(6) The special, efficacious call of the Holy Spirit to the elect. 


Luke 14 : 23 — “Go out into the highways and hedges, and constrain them to come in, that my house may be filled” ; 
Rom. 1: 7— “to all that are in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints: Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’; 8:30 — “whom he foreordained, them he also called: and whom he called, them he also 
justified’; 11:29 — “For the gifts and the calling of God are not repented of’; 1 Cor. 1:23, 24 —‘‘but we preach 
Christ crucified, unto Jows a stumblingblock, aud unto Gentiles foolishness; but unto them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God’'; 26—‘‘For behold your calling, brethren, that not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called”; Phil, 3:14— “I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high [ marg. ‘upward’ j calling of God in Christ Jesus”; Eph. 1:18 — “that ye may know what is the hope 
of his calling, what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints’; 1 Thess, 2:12— “to the end that ye should 
walk worthily of God, who calleth you into his own kingdom and glory’; 2 Thess, 2:14— ‘ whereunto he called you 
through our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ’ ; 2 Tim. 1: 9 — “‘ who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before times eternal’’; Heb, 3:1— ‘‘holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling”; 2 Pet. 1:10 — 
“Wherefore, brethren, give the more diligence to make your calling and election sure,” 


Two questions only need special consideration : 
A. Is God’s general call sincere ? 


This is denied, upon the ground that such sincerity is incompatible, 
first, with the inability of the sinner to obey ; and secondly, with the 
design of God to bestow only upon the elect the special grace without 
which they will not obey. 


(a) To the first objection we reply that, since this inability is not a 
physical but a moral inability, consisting simply in the settled perversity 
of an evil will, there can be no insincerity in offering salvation to all, espe- 
cially when the offer is in itself a proper motive to obedience. 


God’s call to all men to repent and to believe the gospel is no more insincere than his 
command to all men to love him with all the heart. There is no obstacle in the way of 
men’s obedience to the gospel, that does not exist to prevent their obedience to the law. 
Tf it is proper to publish the commands of the law, it is proper to publish the invita- 
tions of the gospel. A human being may be perfectly sincere in giving an invitation 
which he knows will be refused. He may desire to have the invitation accepted, while 
yet he may, for certain reasons of justice or personal dignity, be unwilling to put forth 
special efforts, aside from the invitation itself, to secure the acceptance of it on the 
part of those to whom it is offered. So God’s desires that certain men should be saved 
may not be accompanied by his will to exert special influences to save them. 

These desires were meant by the phrase ‘‘revealed will’? in the old theologians; his 
purpose to bestow special grace, by the phrase ‘‘secret will.” It is of the former that 
Paul speaks, in 1 Tim. 2:4 —‘‘ who would have all men to be saved.” Here we have, not the active 
coca, but the passive cwjvar, The meaning is, not that God purposes to save all men, 
but that he desires all men to be saved through repenting and believing the gospel. 
Hence God’s revealed will, or desire, that all men should be saved, is perfectly con- 
sistent with his secret will, or purpose, to bestow special grace only upon a certain 
number (see, on / Tim, 2:4, Fairbairn’s Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles ), 

The sincerity of God’s call is shown, not only in the fact that the only obstacle to 
compliance, on the sinner’s part, is the sinner’s own evil will, but also in the fact that 
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God has, at infinite cost, made a complete external provision, upon the ground of 
which “ he that will” may “come” and “take the water of life freely” (Rev. 22:17); so that God can 
truly say: ‘What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?” (Is. 5:4), 
Broadus, Com. on Mat. 6:10 — “ Thy will be done’’ — distinguishes between God’s will of pur- 
pose, of desire, and of command. H. B. Smith, Syst. Theol., 521—‘*‘Common grace 
passes Over into effectual grace in proportion as the sinner yields to the divine influ- 
ence. Effectual grace is that which effects what common grace tends to effect.” See 
also Studien und Kritiken, 1887: 7 sq. 


(6) To the second, we reply that the objection, if true, would equally 
hold against God’s foreknowledge. The sincerity of God’s general call is 
no more inconsistent with his determination that some shall be permitted 
to reject it, than it is with foreknowledge that some will reject it. 


Hodge, Syst. Theol., 2 ; 648— ** Predestination concerns only the purpose of God to 
render effectual, in particular cases, a call addressed to all. A general amnesty, on cer- 
tain conditions, may be offered by a sovereign to rebellious subjects, although he 
knows that through pride or malice many will refuse to accept it; and even though, 
for wise reasons, he should determine not to constrain their assent, supposing that 
such influence over their minds were within his power. It is evident, from the nature 
of the call, that it has nothing to do with the secret purpose of God to grant his effect- 
ual grace to some, and not to others. ... According to the Augustinian scheme, the 
non-elect have all the advantages and opportunities of securing their salvation, which, 
according to any other scheme, are granted to mankind indiscriminately. ....God 
designed, in its adoption, to save his own people, but he consistently offers its benefits 
to all who are willing to receive them.’ See also H. B. Smith, System of Christian 
Theology, 515-521. 


B. Is God’s special call irresistible ? 


We prefer to say that this special call is efficacious, — that is, that it infal- 
libly accomplishes its purpose of leading the sinner to the acceptance of 
salvation. This implies two things: 


(a) That the operation of God is not an outward constraint upon the 
human will, but that it accords with the laws of our mental constitution. 
We reject the term ‘irresistible,’ as implying a coercion and compulsion 
which is foreign to the nature of God’s working in the soul. 


{ Ps, 110 :3— “Thy people are freewill-offerings In the day of thy power: in holy array, Out of the womb of the morn- 
ing Thou hast the dew of thy youth” —7. e., youthful recruits to thy standard, as numberless and 
as bright as the drops of morning dew; Phil. 2: 12, 13 — “ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling ; for it is God who worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure’ — i. €., the result of 
God’s working is our own working. The Lutheran Formula of Concord properly con- 
demns the view that, before, in, and after conversion, the will only resists the Holy 
Spirit: for this, it declares, is the very nature of conversion, that out of non-willing, 
God makes willing, persons ( F. C., 60, 581, 582, 673). 

Hos, 4: 146 —‘‘Israel hath behaved himself stubbornly, like a stubborn heifer,” ox “or as a heifer that slideth back " 
= when the sacrificial offering is brought forward to be slain, it holds back, settling on 
jts haunches so that it has to be pushed and forced before it can be brought to the 
altar. These are not “the sacrifices of God" which are “a broken spirit, a broken and a contrite heart” 
(Ps. 51:17). E. H. Johnson, Theology, 2d ed., 250—‘* The N. T. nowhere declares, or even 
intimates,.... that the general call of the Holy Spirit is insufficient. And further- 
more, it never states that the efficient call is irresistible. Psychologically, to speak of 
irresistible influence upon the faculty of self-determination in man is express contra- 
diction interms. No harm can come from acknowledging that we do not know God’s 
unrevealed reasons for electing one individual rather than another to eternal life.’’ 
Dr. Johnson goes on to argue that if, without disparagement to grace, faith can bea 
condition of justification, faith might also be a condition of election, and that inasmuch 
as salvation is received as a gift only on condition of faith exercised, it is in purpose a 
gift, even if only on condition of faith foreseen. This seems to us to ignore the abund- 
ant Scripture testimony that faith itself is God’s gift, and therefore the initiative must 
be wholly with God. 
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(6) That the operation of God is the originating cause of that new dis- 
position of the affections, and that new activity of the will, by which the 
sinner accepts Christ. The cause is not in the response of the will to the 
presentation of motives by God, nor in any mere codperation of the will of 
man with the will of God, but is an almighty act of God in the will of man, 
by which its freedom to choose God as its end is restored and rightly exer- 
cised (John 1:12, 13). For further discussion of the subject, see, in the 
next section, the remarks on Regeneration, with which this efficacious call 
is identical. 


John 1; 12, 183-—~ ‘But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, even to them 
that believe on his name: who were born, not of blood, nor of the will-of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God," 
God’s saving grace and effectual calling are irresistible, not in the sense that they are 
never resisted, but in the sense that they are never successfully resisted. See Andrew 
Fuller, Works, 2:373, 513, and 3:807; Gill, Body of Divinity, 2: 121-130; Robert Hall, 
Works, 3:75. 

Matheson, Moments on the Mount, 128, 129—‘* Thy love to Him is to his love to thee 
what the sunlight on the sea is to the sunshine in the sky —a reflex, a mirror, a diffu- 
sion; thou art giving back the glory that has been cast upon the waters. In the 
attraction of thy life to him, in the cleaving of thy heart to him, in the soaring of thy 
spirit to him, thou art told that he is near thee, thou hearest the beating of his pulse 
for thee.” 

Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 302—‘‘In regard to our reason and to the essence of our 
ideals, there is no real dualism between man and God; but in the case of the will which 
constitutes the essence of each man’s individuality, there is a real dualism, and there- 
fore a possible antagonism between the will of the dependent spirit, man, and the will 
of the absolute and universal spirit, God. Such real duality of will, and not the appear- 
ance of duality, as F. H. Bradley put it, is the essential condition of ethics and religion.” 


SECTION II.— THE APPLICATION OF CHRIST’S REDEMPTION 
IN ITS ACTUAL BEGINNING. 


Under this head we treat of Union with Christ, Regeneration; Conversion 
(embracing Repentance and Faith), and Justification. Much confusion 
and error have arisen from conceiving these as occurring in chronological 
order. The order is logical, not chronological. As it is only ‘‘in Christ” 
that man is ‘‘a new creature” (2 Cor. 5:17) or is ‘‘justified” ( Acts 13 :39), 
union with Christ logically precedes both regeneration and justification ; 
and yet, chronologically, the moment of our union with Christ is also the 
moment when we are regenerated and justified. So, too, regeneration and 
conversion are but the divine and human sides or aspects of the same fact, 
although regeneration has logical precedence, and man turns only as God 
turns him, 

Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 3 : 694 (Syst. Doct., 4:159), gives at this point an account of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in general. The Holy Spirit’s work, he says, presupposes 
the historical work of Christ, and prepares the way for Christ’s return. ‘* As the Holy 
Spirit is the principle of union between the Father and the Son, so heis the principle of 
union between God and man. Only through the Holy Spirit does Christ secure for him- 
self those who will love him as distinct and free personalities.”” Regeneration and con- 
version are not chronologically separate. Which of the spokes of a wheel starts first ? 


The ray of light and the ray of heat enter at the same moment. Sensation and percep- 
tion are not separated in time, although the former is the cause of the latter. 
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“Suppose a non-elastic tube extending across the Atlantic. Suppose that the tube is 
completely filled with an incompressible fluid. Then there would be no interval of time 
between the impulse given to the fluid at this end of the tube, and the effect upon the 
fluid at the other end.” See Hazard, Causation and Freedom in Willing, 33-38, who 
argues that cause and effect are always simultaneous; else, in the intervening time, 
there would be a cause that had no effect ; that is, a cause that caused nothing ; that is, 
a cause that that was not a cause. ‘‘A potential cause may exist for an unlimited 
period without producing any effect, and of course may precede its effect by any length 
of time. But actual, effective cause being the exercise of a sufficient power, its effect 
cannot be delayed; for, in that case, there would be the exercise of a sufficient power 
to produce the effect, without producing it,— involving the absurdity of its being both 
sufficient and insufficient at the same time. 

‘** A difficulty may here be suggested in regard to the flow or progress of events in 
time, if they are all simultaneous with their causes. This difficulty cannot arise as to 
intelligent effort ; for, in regard to it, periods of non-action may continually intervene; 
but if there are series of events and material phenomena, each of which is in turn effect 
and cause, it may be difficult to see how any time could elapse between the first and 
the last of the series..... If, however, as I suppose, these series of events, or material 
changes, are always effected through the medium of motion, it need not trouble us, for 
there is precisely the same difficulty in regard to our conception of the motion of matter 
from point to point, there being no space or length between any two consecutive points, 
and yet the body in motion gets from one end of a long line to the other, and in this 
cease this difficulty just neutralizes the other.....So, even if we cannot conceive how 
motion involves the idea of time, we may perceive that, if it does so, it may be a means 
of conveying events, which depend upon it, through time also.” ; 

Martineau, Study, 1: 148-150 — ‘‘ Simultaneity does not exclude duration,” — since each 
cause has duration and each effect has duration also. Bowne, Metaphysics, 106—‘‘ In 
the system, the complete ground of an event never lies in any one thing, but only ina 
complex of things. Ifa single thing were the sufficient ground of an effect, the effect 
would coéxist with the thing, and all effects would be instantaneously given. Hence 
all events in the system must be viewed as the result of the interaction of two or more 
things.” 

The first manifestation of life in an infant may be in the lungs or heart or brain, but 
that which makes any and all of these manifestations possible is the antecedent life. 
We may not be able to tell which comes first, but having the life we have all the rest, 
When the wheel goes, all the spokes will go. The soul that is born again will show it in 
faith and hope and love and holy living. Regeneration will involve repentance and 
faith and justification and sanctification. But the one life which makes regeneration 
and all these consequent blessings possible is the life of Christ who joins himself to us 
in order that we may join ourselves to him. Anne Reeve Aldrich, The Meaning: “I 
lost my life in losinglove. This blurred my spring and killed its dove. Along my path 
the dying roses Fell, and disclosed the thorns thereof. I found my life in finding God, 
In ecstasy I kiss the rod; For who that wins the goal, but lightly Thinks of the thorns 
whereon he trod? ”’ 

See A. A. Hodge, on the Ordo Salutis, in Princeton Rev., March, 1888 : 304-321. Union 
with Christ, says Dr. Hodge, ‘is effected by the Holy Ghost in effectual calling. Of this 
calling the parts are two: (a) the offering of Christ to the sinner, externally by the 
gospel, and internally by the illumination of the Holy Ghost; (b) the reception of 
Christ, which on our part is both passive and active. The passive reception is that 
whereby a spiritual principle is ingenerated into the human will, whence issues the 
active reception, which is an act of faith with which repentance is always conjoined, 
The communion of benefits which results from this union involves: (@) a change of 
gtate or relation, called justification ; and (b) a change of subjective moral character, 
commenced in regeneration and completed through sanctification.” See also Dr, 
Hodge’s Popular Lectures on Theological Themes, 340, and Outlines of Theology, 333-429, 

H. B. Smith, however, in his System of Christian Theology, is more clear in the putting 
of Union with Christ before Regeneration. On page 502, he begins his treatment of the 
Application of Redemption with the title: ‘‘The Union between Christ and the indi- 
vidual believer as effected by the Holy Spirit. This embraces the subjects of Justifica- 
tion, Regeneration, and Sanctification, with the underlying topic which comes first to 
be considered, Election.” He therefore treats Union with Christ (531-539 ) before Regen- 
eration (553-569). He says Calvin defines regeneration as coming to us by participa- 
tion in Christ, and apparently agrees with this view (559), 
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“This union [ with Christ] is at the ground of regeneration and justification” ( 534). 
**The great difference of theological systems comes out here. Since Christianity is 
redemption through Christ, our mode of conceiving that will determine the character 
of our whole theological system” (536). ‘*The union with Christ is mediated by his 
Spirit, whence we are both renewed and justified. The great fact of objective Chris- 
tianity is incarnation in order to atonement ; the great fact of subjective Christianity 
is union with Christ, whereby we receive the atonement ”’ (537). We may add that this 
union with Christ, in view of which God elects and to which God calls the sinner, is 
begun in regeneration, completed in conversion, declared in justification, and proved 
in sanctification and perseverance. 


I. Uwnton with Carist. 


The Scriptures declare that, through the operation of God, there is con- 
stituted a union of the soul with Christ different in kind from God’s natural 
and providential concursus with all spirits, as well as from all unions of 
mere association or sympathy, moral likeness, or moral influence,—a union 
of life, in which the human spirit, while then most truly possessing its own 
individuality and personal distinctness, is interpenetrated and energized by 
the Spirit of Christ, is made inscrutably but indissolubly one with him, 
and so becomes a member and partaker of that regenerated, believing, and 
justified humanity of which he is the head. 


Union with Christ is not union with a system of doctrine, nor with external religious 
influences, nor with an organized church, nor with an ideal man,— but rather, with a 
personal, risen, living, omnipresent Lord (J. W. A. Stewart). Dr. J. W. Alexander well 
calls this doctrine of the Union of the Believer with Christ ‘* the central truth of all 
theology and of all religion.’”’ Yet it receives little of formal recognition, either in 
dogmatic treatises or in common religious experience. Quenstedt, 886-912, has devoted 
a section to it; A.A. Hodge gives to it a chapter, in his Outlines of Theology, 369 sq., to 
which we are indebted for valuable suggestions; H. B. Smith treats of it, not however 
as a separate topic, but under the head of Justification (System, 531-539). 

The majority of printed systems of doctrine, however, contain no chapter or section 
on Union with Christ, and the majority of Christians much more frequently think of 
Christ as a Savior outside of them, than as a Savior who dwells within. This compara- 
tive neglect of the doctrine is doubtless a reaction from the exaggerations of a false 
mysticism. But there is great need of rescuing the doctrine from neglect. For this we 
rely wholly upon Scripture. Doctrines which reason can neither discover nor prove 
need large support from the Bible. It is a mark of divine wisdom that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, for example, is s0 inwoven with the whole fabric of the New Testament, 
that the rejection of the former is the virtual rejection of the latter. The doctrine of 
Union with Christ, in like manner, is taught so variously and abundantly, that to deny 
it is to deny inspiration itself. See Kahnis, Luth. Dogmatik, 3: 447-450. 


1, Scripture Representations of this Union. 
A. Figurative teaching. It¢ is illustrated : 


(a) From the union of a building and its foundation. 


Eph, 2; 20-22 —‘‘being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner stone ; in whom each several building, fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in whom 
ye also are builded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit”; Col. 2:7—‘‘builded up in him" — grounded 
in Christ as our foundation ; 1 Pet. 2: 4,5 —“unto whom coming, a living stone, rejected indeed of men, but 
with God elect, precious, ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house’ — each living stone in the 
Christian temple is kept in proper relation to every other, and is made to do its part in 
furnishing a habitation for God, only by being built upon and permanently connected 
with Christ, the chief corner-stone. Cf. Ps, 118 : 22— ‘The stone which the builders rejected Is become 
the head of the corner’’; Is, 28:16 —‘Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone 
of sure foundation : he that believeth shall not be in haste,” 


(6) From the union between husband and wife. 


Rom. 7: 4 — “ye algo were made dead to the law through the body of Christ; that ye should be joined to another, 
even to him who was raised from the dead, that we might bring forth fruit unto God’ — here union with Christ 
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is illustrated by the indissoluble bond that connects husband and wife, and makes them 
legally and organically one ; 2 Cor. 11:2 — “I am jealous over you with a godly jealousy : for I espoused you 
to one husband, that I might present you as a pure virgin to Christ'’; Eph. 5:31, 32 — “For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become one flesh, This mystery is great: 
but I speak in regard of Christ and of the church'’— Meyer refers verse 31 wholly to Christ, and says 
that Christ leaves father and mother (the right hand of God) and is joined to the 
church as his wife, the two constituting thenceforth one moral person. He makes the 
union future, however, — “For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother" — the consum- 
mation is at Christ’s second coming. But the Fathers, as Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Jerome, referred it more properly to the incarnation. 

Rey, 19: 7— “the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready” ; 22:17— “ And the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come'’; cf. Is, 54:5— “For thy Maker is thine hushand”; Jer. 3:20—‘‘Surely as a wife 
treachcrously departeth from her husband, so have ye dealt treacherously with me, 0 house of Israel, saith Jehovah"’; 
Hos, 2: 2-5 — “‘for their mother hath played the harlot’— departure from God is adultery; the Song of 
Solomon, as Jewish interpreters have always maintained, is an allegorical poem describ- 
ing, under the figure of marriage, the union between Jehovah and his people: Paul 
only adopts the Old Testament figure, and applies it more precisely to the union of 
God with the church in Jesus Christ. 


(c) From the union between the vine and its branches. 


John 15; 1-10 — ‘‘T am the vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit : for apart from me ye can do nothing "— as God’s natural life is in the vine, that it may give 
life to its natural branches, so God’s spiritual life is in the vine, Christ, that he may 
give life to his spiritual branches. The roots of this new vine are planted in heaven, 
not on earth; and into it the half-withered branches of the old humanity are to be 
grafted, that they may have life divine. Yet our Lord does not say ‘‘I am the root.” 
The branch is not something outside, which has to get nourishment out of the root, —it 
is rather a part of the vine. Rom, 6:5— “if we have become united with him [ cJ¥udvro. — * grown 
together ’— used of the man and horse in the Centaur, Xen., Cyrop., 4:3: 18], in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection’; 11:24 — “ thou wast cut out of that which is by 
nature a wild olive tree, and wast grafted contrary to nature into a good olive tree"; Col. 2:6, 7— “ As therefore ye 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in him, rooted and builded up in him’ — not only grounded in Christ 
as our foundation, but thrusting down roots into him as the deep, rich, all-sustaining 
soil. This union with Christ is consistent with individuality : for the graft brings forth 
fruit after its kind, though modified by the tree into which it is grafted. 

Bishop H. W. Warren, in S. S. Times, Oct. 17, 1891—‘* The lessons of the vine are 
intimacy, likeness of nature, continuous impartation of life, fruit. Between friends 
there is intimacy by means of media, such as food, presents, care, words, soul looking 
from the eyes. The mother gives her liquid flesh to the babe, but such intimacy soon 
ceases. The mother is not rich enough in life continuously to feed the ever-enlarging 
nature of the growing man. Not so with the vine. It continuously feeds. Its rivers 
crowd all the banks. ‘They burst out in leaf, blossom, clinging tendrils, and fruit, 
everywhere. In nature a thorn grafted on a pear tree bears only thorn. There is not 
pear-life enough to compel change of its nature. Buta wild olive, typical of depraved 
nature, grafted on a good olive tree finds, contrary to nature, that there is force 
enough in the growing stock to change the nature of the wild scion.” 


(ad) From the union between the members and the head of the body. 


1 Cor, 6:15,19-—‘Know ye not that your bodies are members of Christ?.... know ye not that your body isa 
temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye have from God?” 12: 12— “For as the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members of the body, being many, are one body; so also is Christ’’ — here Christ is 
identified with the church of which he is the head; Eph. 1: 22, 23 — “he put all things in subjection 
under his feet, and gave him to be head over all things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all” —as the members of the human body are united to the head, the source of 
their activity and the power that controls their movements, so all believers are mem- 
bers of an invisible body whose head is Christ. Shall we tie a string round the finger 
to keep for it its own blood? No, for all the blood of the body is needed to nourish 
one finger. So Christ is “head over all things to [for the benefit of ] the church” (Tyler, Theol. 
Greek Poets, preface, ii). ‘‘The church is the fulness ( 7A7jpwxe) of Christ; as it was 
not good for the first man, Adam, to be alone, no more was it good for the second man, 
Christ’? (C. H. M.). Eph. 4:15, 146— ‘grow up in all things into him, who is the head, even Christ; from 
whom all the body .... maketh the increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love” ; 5:29, 30— “for no 
man ever hated his own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ also the church; because we are mem- 


bers of his body.” 
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(e) From the union of the race with the source of its life in Adam. 


Rom, 5: 12, 21 — “‘as through one man sin entered into the world, and death through sin... . that, as sin reigned in 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” ; 1 Cor. 15 : 22, 
45, 49 — ‘as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.... The first man Adam became a living soul. 
The last Adam became a life-giving Spirit .... as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly '’ —as the whole race is one with the first man Adam, in whom it fell and 
from whom it has derived a corrupted and guilty nature, so the whole race of believers 
constitutes a new and restored humanity, whose justified and purified nature is derived 
from Christ, the second Adam. Cf. Gen, 2:23 — ‘This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ; she 
shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of Man’’— here C. H. M. remarks that, as man is first 
created and then woman is viewed in and formed out of him, so it is with Christ and 
the church. ‘‘ We are members of Christ’s body, because in Christ we have the princi- 
ple of our origin ; from him our life arose, just as the life of Eve was derived from 
Adam .... The church is Christ’s helpmeet, formed out of Christ in his deep sleep of 
death, as Eve out of Adam.... The church will be nearest to Christ, as Eve was to 
Adam.”’ Because Christ is the source of all spiritual life for his people, he is called, in 
Is, 9: 6, ‘Everlasting Father,” and it is said, in Is, 53:10, that “he shall see his seed” (see page 680). 


B. Direct statements. 
(a) The believer is said to be in Christ. 


Lest we should regard the figures mentioned above as merely Oriental metaphors, 
the fact of the believer’s union with Christ is asserted in the most direct and prosaic 
manner. John 14:20—‘‘yein me”; Rom. 6: 11—‘‘alive unto God in Christ Jesus”; 8:1 — “no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus’’; 2 Cor. 5:17 — “if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature"; Eph. 1: 4 — “ chose 
us in him before the foundation of the world"’ ; 2:13 — ‘‘ now in Christ Jesus ye that once were far off are made nigh in 
the blood of Christ.” Thus the believer is said to be “in Christ,’ as the element or atmosphere 
which surrounds him with its perpetual presence and which constitutes his vital breath ; 
in fact, this phrase “in Christ,” always meaning ‘‘in union with Christ,’”’ is the very key 
to Paul’s epistles, and to the whole New Testament. The fact that the believer is in 
Christ is symbolized in baptism: we are “baptized into Christ’ ( Gal. 3; 27). 


(6) Christ is said to be in the believer. 


John 14:20 — “Tin you”; Rom, 8:9— “ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his’ — that this Spirit of Christ is 
Christ himself, is shown from verse 10 — “ And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness "’ ; Gal, 2:20 — “I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me" — here Christ is said to be in the believer, and so to live his life 
within the believer, that the latter can point to this as the dominating fact of his 
experience, —it is not so much he that lives, as it is Christ that livegsin him. The fact 
that Christ is in the believer is symbolized in the Lord’s supper: “The bread which we break, 
is it not a participation in the body of Christ?" (4 Cor. 10: 16). 


(c) The Father and the Son dwell in the believer. 


John 14:23 — “Ifa man love me, he will keep my word: and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him’’; ef. 10 — “Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? the 
words that I say unto you I speak not from myself: but the Father abiding in me doeth his works" —the Father 
and the Son dwell in the believer; for where the Son is, there always the Father must 
be also. If the union between the believer and Christ in John 14:23 is to be interpreted 
as one of mere moral influence, then the union of Christ and the Father in John 14:10 
must also be interpreted as a union of mere moral infiuence. Eph. 3:17 —“ that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith"; 1 John 4:16 — “he that abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth in him,” 


(ad) The believer has life by partaking of Christ, as Christ has life by 
partaking of the Father. 


John 6:53, 56, 57 — “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves 
.... He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him. As the living Father sent me 
and I live because of the Father, so he that eateth me, he also shall live because of me’ —the believer has life 
by partaking of Christ ina way that may not inappropriately be compared with 
Christ’s having life by partaking of the Father. 1 Cor. 10:16, 17 — “The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not a communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ?" —here it is intimated that the Lord’s Supper sets forth, in the language of sym- 
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bol, the soul’s actual participation in the life of Christ; and the margin properly 
translates the word kxowwvia, not “ communion,” but “ participation,” Cf. 1 John 1:3— “our 
fellowship (xovvwvia) is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.’ Foster, Christian Life and 
Theology, 216 — ‘‘ In John 6, the phrases call to mind the ancient form of sacrifice, and 
the participation therein by the offerer at the sacrificial meal, —as at the Passover.” 


(e) All believers are one in Christ. 


John 17 : 21-23 —‘‘that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in 
us: that the world may believe that thou didst send me, And the glory which thou hast given me I have given unto 
them ; that they may be one, even as we are one; I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one * — 
all believers are one in Christ, to whom they are severally and collectively united, as 
Christ himself is one with God. 


(f/f) The believer is made partaker of the divine nature. 


2 Pet.i:4—“‘that through these [ promises] ye may become partakers of the divine nature''—not by 
having the essence of your humanity changed into the essence of divinity, but by 
having Christ the divine Savior continually dwelling within, and indissolubly joined 
to, your human souls. 


(g) The believer is made one spirit with the Lord. 


1 Cor, 6:17— “he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit’ — human nature is so interpenetrated 
and energized by the divine, that the two move and act as one; cf. 19 — “ know ye not that 
your hody is a temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye have from God ?"’ Rom. 8:26 — “the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmity : for we know not how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered” — the Spirit isso near to us, and so one with us, that 
our prayer is called his, or rather, his prayer becomes ours. Weiss, in his Life of Jesus, 
says that, in the view of Scripture, human greatness does not consist in a man’s pro- 
ducing everything in a natural way out of himself, but in possessing perfect receptiv- 
ity for God’s greatest gift. Therefore God’s Son receives the Spirit without measure; 
and we may add that the believer in like manner receives Christ. 


2. Nature of this Union. 


We have here to do not only with a fact of life, but with a unique rela- 
tion between the finite and the infinite. Our descriptions must therefore 
be inadequate. Yet in many respects we know what this union is not; in 
certain respects we can positively characterize it. 


It should not surprise us if we find it far more difficult to give a scientific definition 
of this union, than to determine the fact of its existence. It is a fact of life with 
which we have to deal; and the secret of life, even in its lowest forms, no philosopher 
has ever yet discovered. The tiniest flower witnesses to two facts: first, that of its 
own relative independence, as an individual organism ; and secondly, that of its ulti- 
mate dependence upon a life and power not its own. So every human soul has its 
proper powers of intellect, affection, and will; yet it lives, moves, and has its being in 
God ( Acts 17: 28). 

Starting out from the truth of God’s omnipresence, it might seem as if God’s indwell- 
ing in the granite boulder was the last limit of his union with the finite. But we see 
the divine intelligence and goodness drawing nearer to us, by successive stages, in 
vegetable life, in the animal creation, andin the moral nature of man. And yet there 
are two stages beyond all these: first, in Christ’s union with the believer; and sec- 
ondly, in God’s union with Christ. If this union of God with the believer be only one 
of several approximations of God to his finite creation, the fact that it is, equally with 
the others, not wholly comprehensible to reason, should not blind us either to its truth 
or to its importance. 

It is easier to-day than at any other previous period of history to believe in the union 
of the believer with Christ. That God is immanent in the universe, and that there is a 
divine element in man, is familiar to our generation. All men are naturally one with 
Christ, the immanent God, and this natural union prepares the way for that spiritual 
union in which Christ joins himself to our faith. Campbell, The Indwelling Christ, 131 
— ‘In the immanence of Christ in nature we find the ground of his immanence in 
human nature.... A man may be out of Christ, but Christ is never out of him. Those 
who banish him he does not abandon.” John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2 : 233- 
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25 — ‘* God is united with nature, in the atoms, in the trees, in the planets. Science is 
seeing nature full of the life of God. God is united to man m body and soul. The 
beating of his heart and the voice of conscience witness to God within. God sleeps in 
the stone, dreams in the animal, wakes in man.”’ 


A. Negatively. — It is not: 


(a) A merely natural union, like that of God with all human spirits, — 
as held by rationalists. 


In our physical life we are conscious of another life within us which is not subject to 
our wills: the heart beats involuntarily, whether we sleep or wake. Butin our spirit- 
ual life we are still more conscious of a life within our life. Even the heathen said: 
**Rst Deus in nobis; agitante calescimus illo,” and the Egyptians held to the identifi- 
cation of the departed with Osiris (Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 185). But Paul urges 
us to work out our salvation, upon the very ground that “it is God that worketh” in us, 
“both to will and to work, for his good pleasure” ( Phil, 2:12, 13). This life of God in the soul is the 
life of Christ. 

The movement of the electric car cannot be explained simply from the working of 
its own motor apparatus. The electric current throbbing through the wire, and the 
dynamo from which that energy proceeds, are needed to explain the result. In like 
manner we need a spiritual Christ to explain the spiritual activity of the Christian. 
A. H. Strong, Sermon before the Baptist World Congress in London, 1905— ‘t We had 
in America some years ago a steam engine all whose working parts were made of glass. 
The steam came from without, but, being hot enough to move machinery, this steam 
was itself invisible, and there was presented the curious spectacle of an engine, trans- 
parent, moving, and doing important work, while yet no cause for this activity was 
perceptible. So the church, humanity, the universe, are allin constant and progressive 
movement, but the Christ who moves them is invisible. Faith comes to believe where 
it cannot see. It joins itself to this invisible Christ, and knows him as its very life.”’ 


(6) A merely moral union, or union of love and sympathy, like that 
between teacher and scholar, friend and friend, —as held by Socinians 
and Arminians. 


There is a moral union between different souls: 1 Sam, 18:1— “the soul of Jonathan was knit 
with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul’? — here the Vulgate has: “‘ Anima Jona- 
the agglutinata Davidi.”” Aristotle calls friends ‘*one soul.’’ So ina higher sense, in 
Acts 4:32, the early believers are said to have been “of one heart and soul.” But in John 17: 21, 
26, Christ’s union with his people is distinguished from any mere union of love and 
sympathy: “that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us; 
.... that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them, andl in them.” Jesus’ aim, in the whole of 
his last discourse, is to show that no mere union of love and sympathy will be suf- 
ficient: “apart from me,” he says, “ye can do nothing” (John 15:5). That his disciples may be 
vitally joined to himself, is therefore the subject of his last prayer. 

Dorner says well, that Arminianism (and with this doctrine Roman Catholics and the 
advocates of New School views substantially agree) makes man a mere tangent to the 
circle of the divine nature. It has no idea of the interpenetration of the one by the 
other. But the Lutheran Formula of Concord says much more correctly: ‘‘ Damna- 
mus sententiam quod non Deus ipse, sed dona Dei duntaxat, in credentibus habitent.’’ 

Ritschl presents to us a historical Christ, and Pfleiderer presents to us an ideal 
Christ, but neither one gives us the living Christ who is the present spiritual life of the 
believer. Wendt, in his Teaching of Jesus, 2: 310, comes equally far short of a serious 
interpretation of our Lord’s promise, when he says: “ This union to his person, as to 
its contents, is nothing else than adherence to the message of the kingdom of God 
brought by him.”’ It is not enough for me to be merely in touch with Christ. He 
must come to be *“‘ not so far as even to be near.’’ Tennyson, The Higher Pantheism : 
** Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet.’”? William Watson, The 
Unknown God: ‘‘ Yea, in my flesh his Spirit doth flow, Too near, too far, for me to 
know.” 


(c) A union of essence, which destroys the distinct personality and sub- 
sistence of either Christ or the human spirit, —as held by many of the 
mystics. 
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Many of the mystics, as Schwenkfeld, Weigel, Sebastian Frank, held to an essential 
union between Christ and the believer. One of Weigel’s followers, therefore, could say 
to another: ‘‘ I am Christ Jesus, the living Word of God; I have redeemed thee by my 
sinless sufferings.”” Weare ever to remember that the indwelling of Christ only puts 
the believer more completely in possession of himself, and makes him more conscious 
of his own personality and power. Union with Christ must be taken in connection 
with the other truth of the personality and activity of the Christian; otherwise it 
tends to pantheism. Martineau, Study, 2:190—‘‘In nature it is God’s immanent life, in 
morals it is God’s transcendent life, with which we commune.” 

Angelus Silesius, a German philosophical poet (1624-1677), audaciously wrote: ‘I 
know God cannot live an instant without me; He must give up the ghost, if I should 
cease to be.’? Lowde, a disciple of Malebranche, used the phrase ‘*‘Godded with God, 
and Christed with Christ,” and Jonathan Edwards, in his Religious Affections, quotes 
it with disapprobation, saying that ‘‘ the saints do not become actually partakers of the 
divine essence, as would be inferred from this abominable and blasphemous language 
of heretics’’ ( Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 224). ‘*Self isnot a mode of the divine: itisa 
principle of isolation. In order to religion, I must have a will to surrender....‘Our 
wills are ours, to make them thine.’.... Though the self is, in knowledge, a principle of 
unification ; in existence, or metaphysically, it is a principle of isolation’ (Seth). 

Inge, Christian Mysticism, 30 —‘‘Some of the mystics went astray by teaching a real 
substitution of the divine for human nature, thus depersonalizing man -- a fatal mistake, 
for without human personality we cannot conceive of divine personality.’”?’ Lyman 
Abbott: ‘‘In Christ, God and man are united, not as the river is united with the sea, 
losing its personality therein, but as the child is united with the father, or the wife with 
the husband, whose personality and individuality are strengthened and increased by 
the union.”” Here Dr. Abbott’s view comes as far short of the truth as that of the 
mystics goes beyond the truth. As we shall see, the union of the believer with Christ 
is a vital union, surpassing inits intimacy any union of souls that we know. The union 
of child with father, or of wife with busband, is only a pointer which hints very 
imperfectly at the interpenetrating and energizing of the human spirit by the divine. 


(ad) A union mediated and conditioned by participation of the sacra- 
ments of the church,—as held by Romanists, Lutherans, and High-Church 
Episcopalians. 


Perhaps the most pernicious misinterpretation of the nature of this union is that 
which conceives of it as a physical and material one, and which rears upon this basis the 
fabric of a sacramental and external Christianity. It is sufficient here to say that this 
union cannot be mediated by sacraments, since sacraments presuppose it as already 
existing; both Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are designed only for believers. Only 
faith receives and retains Christ ; and faith is theact of thesoul grasping what is purely 
invisible and supersensible: not the act of the body, submitting to Baptism or partaking 
of the Supper. 

William Lincoln: ‘* The only way for the believer, if he wants to go rightly, is to 
remember that truth is always two-sided. If there is any truth that the Holy Spirit 
has specially pressed upon your heart, if you do not want to push it to the extreme, 
ask what is the counter-truth, and lean a little of your weight upon that ; otherwise, if 
you bear so very much on one side of the truth, there is a danger of pushing it intoa 
heresy. Heresy means selected truth; it does not mean error; heresy and error are 
very different things. Heresy is truth, but truth pushed into undue importance, to the 
disparagement of the truth upon the other side.”” Heresy (aipeous ) = an act of choice, 
the picking and choosing of a part, instead of comprehensively embracing the whole 
of truth. Sacramentarians substitute the symbol for the thing symbolized. 


B. Positively.—It is : 


(a) An organic union,— in which we become members of Christ and 
partakers of his humanity. 


Kant defines an organism, as that whose parts are reciprocally means and end. The 
body is an organism ; since the limbs exist for the heart, and the heart for the limbs. So 
each member of Christ’s body lives for him who is the head ; and Christ the head equally 
lives for his members: Eph. 5:29, 30— ‘no man ever hated his own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, 
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even as Christ also the church; because we are members of his body.’ The train-despatcher is a symbaa 
of the concentration of energy ; the switchmen and conductors who receive his orders 
are symbols of the localization of force; but it is all one organic system. 


(0) A vital union,—in which Christ’s life becomes the dominating prin- 
ciple within us. 


This union is a vital one, in distinction from any union of mere juxtaposition or 
external influence. Christ does not work upon us from without, as one separated from 
us, but from within, as the very heart from which the life-blood of our spirits flows. 
See Gal. 2 : 20 —“‘it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me; Col. 3:3, 4—‘‘For ye 
died, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also with 
him be manifested in glory.” Christ’s life is not corrupted by the corruption of his members, 
any more than the ray of light is defiled by the filth with which it comes in contact. 
We may be unconscious of this union with Christ, as we often are of the circulation of 
the blood, yet it may be the very source and condition of our life. 


(c) A spiritual union,—that is, a union whose source and author is the 
Holy Spirit. 


By a spiritual union we mean a union not of body but of spirit, —a union, therefore, 
which only the Holy Spirit originates and maintains. Rom. 8:9, 10 — “ye are not in the flesh but 
in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his, And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness.” The 
indwelling of Christ involves a continual exercise of efficient power. In Eph. 3: 16, 17, 
“strengthened with power through his Spirit in the inward man" is immediately followed by “ that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts through faith,” 


(ad) An indissoluble union,— that is, a union which, consistently with 
Christ’s promise and grace, can never be dissolved. 


Mat, 28 : 20— “lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world’’ ; John 10 : 28 — “they shall never perish, 
and no one shall snatch them out of my hand"’; Rom, 8: 35, 39—“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
.... Dor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord’; 4 Thess, 4:14, 17 —“ them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him, ,... 
then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with them he caught up in the clouds, to moet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

Christ’s omnipresence makes it possible for him to be united to, and to be present in, 
each believer, as perfectly and fully as if that believer were the only one to receive 
Christ’s fulness. As Christ’s omnipresence makes the whole Christ present in every 
place, each believer has the whole Christ with him, as his source of strength, purity, 
life; so that each may say: Christ gives all his time and wisdom and care tome. Such 
a union as this lacks every element of instability. Once formed, the union is indis- 
soluble. Many of the ties of earth are rudely broken,—not so with our union with 
Christ,— that endures forever. 

Since there is now an unchangeable and divine element in us, our salvation depends 
no longer upon our unstable wills, but upon Christ’s purpose and power. By temporary 
declension from duty, or by our causeless unbelief, we may banish Christ to the barest 
and most remote room of the soul’s house; but he does not suffer us wholly to exclude 
him; and when we are willing to unbar the doors, he is still there, ready to fill the 
whole mansion with his light and love. 


(e) An inscrutable union,— mystical, however, only in the sense of sur- 
passing in its intimacy and value any other union of souls which we know. 


This union is inscrutable, indeed ; but it is not mystical, in the sense of being unintel- 
ligible to the Christian or beyond the reach of his experience. If we call it mystical at 
all, it should be only because, in the intimacy of its communion and in the transforme- 
ing power of its influence, it surpasses any other union of souls that we know, and so 
cannot be fully described or understood by earthly analogies. Eph. 5: 32—“This mystery is 
great: but I speak in regard of Christ and of the church"; Col, 1 : 27 —“ the riches of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 

See Diman, Theistic Argument, 380 —“As physical science has brought us to the con- 
clusion that back of all the phenomena of the material universe there lies an invisibxe 
universe of forces, and that these forces may ultimately be reduced to one all-pervad- 
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ing force in which the unity of the physical universe consists; and as philosophy has 
advanced the rational conjecture that this ultimate all-pervading force is simply will- 
force; so the great Teacher holds up to us the spiritual universe as pervaded by one 
omnipotent life—a life which was revealed in him as its highest manifestation, but 
which is shared by all who by faith become partakers of his nature. He was Son of 
God: they too had power to become sons of God. The incarnation ig wholly within 
the natural course and tendency of things. It was prepared for, it came, in the fulness 
of times. Christ’s life is not something sporadic and individual, having its source in 
the personal conviction of each disciple ; it implies a real connection with Christ, the 
head. Behind all nature there is one force; behind all varieties of Christian life and 
character there is one spiritual power. All nature is not inert matter,—it is pervaded 
by a living presence. So all the body of believers live by virtue of the all-working 
Spirit of Christ, the Holy Ghost.” An epitaph at Silton, in Dorsetshire, reads: ‘* Here 
lies a piece of Christ —a star in dust, A vein of gold, a china dish, that must Be used in 
heaven when God shall feed the just.” 

AwH. Strong, in Examiner, 1880: ‘‘Such is the nature of union with Christ,— such I 
mean, is the nature of every believer’s union with Christ. For, whether he knows it or 
not, every Christian has entered into just such a partnership as this. It is this and this 
only which constitutes him a Christian, and which makes possible a Christian church. 
We may, indeed, be thus united to Christ, without being fully conscious of the real 
nature of our relation to him. We may actually possess the kernel, while as yet we 
have regard only to the shell; we may seem to ourselves to be united to Christ only by 
an external bond, while after all it isan inward and spiritual bond that makes us his. 
God often reveals to the Christian the mystery of the gospel, which is Christin him the 
hope of glory, at the very time that he is seeking only some nearer access to a Redeemer 
outside of him. Trying to find a union of codperation or of sympathy, he is amazed to 
learn that there is already established a union with Christ more glorious and blessed, 
namely, a union of life; and so, like the miners in the Rocky Mountains, while he igs 
looking only for silver, he finds gold. Christ and the believer have the same life. They 
are not separate persons linked together by some temporary bond of friendship,— they 
are united by a tie as close and indissoluble as if the same blood ran in their veins. Yet 
the Christian may never have suspected how intimate a union he has with his Savior; 
and the first understanding of this truth may be the gateway through which he passes 
into a holier and happier stage of the Christian life.” 

So the Way leads, through the Truth, to the Life (John 14:6). Apprehension of an 
external Savior prepares for the reception and experience of the internal Savior. 
Christ is first the Door of the sheep, but in him, after they have once entered in, they 
find pasture (John 10: 7-9). On the nature of this union, see H. B. Smith, System of 
Christian Theology, 531-539; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 601; Wilberforce, Incarnation, 
208-272, and New Birth of Man’s Nature, 1-30. Per contra, see Park, Discourses, 117-1386. 


3. Consequences of this Union as respects the Believer. 


We have seen that Christ’s union with humanity, at the incarnation, 
involved him in all the legal liabilities of the race to which he united him- 
self, and enabled him so to assume the penalty of its sin as to make for all 
men a full satisfaction to the divine justice, and to remove all external 
obstacles to man’s return to God. An internal obstacle, however, still 
remains —the evil affections and will, and the consequent guilt, of the 
individual soul. This last obstacle also Christ removes, in the case of all 
his people, by uniting himself to them in a closer and more perfect manner 
than that in which he is united to humanity at large. As Christ’s union 
with the race secures the objective reconciliation of the race to God, so 
Christ’s union with believers secures the subjective reconciliation of 
believers to God. 

In Baird, Elohim Revealed, 607-610, in Owen, on Justification, chap. 8, in Boston, 
Covenant of Grace, chap. 2, and in Dale, Atonement, 265-440, the union of the believer 


with Christ is made to explain the bearing of our sins by Christ. As we have seen in 
our discussion of the Atonement, however ( page 759), this explains the cause by the 


effect, and implies that Christ died only for the elect (see review of Dale, in Brit. Quar. 
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Reyv., Apr. 1876 : 221-225). It is not the union of Christ with the believer, but the union 
of Christ with humanity at large, that explains his taking upon him human guilt and 
penalty. 

Amnesty offered to a rebellious city may be complete, yet it may avail only for those 
whosurrender. Pardon secured from a Governor, upon the ground of the services of 
an Advocate, may be effectual only when the convict accepts it,— there is no hope for 
him when he tears up the pardon. Dr. H. E. Robins: ‘The judicial declaration of 
acquittal on the ground of the death of Christ, which comes to all men (Rom. 5: 18), and 
into the benefits of which they are introduced by natural birth, is inchoate justifica- 
tion, and will become perfected justification through the new birth of the Holy Spirit, 
unless the working of this divine agent is resisted by the personal moralaction of those 
who are lost.’”” What Dr. Robins calls ‘‘ inchoate justification’ we prefer to call *‘ideal 
justification ” or “‘attainable justification.’”’ Humanity in Christ is justified, and every 
member of the race who joins himself to Christ by faith participates in Christ’s justifi- 
cation. H. E. Dudley: ‘*‘ Adam’ssin holds us all down just as gravity holds all, while 
Christ’s righteousness, though secured for all and accessible to all, involves an effort of 
will in climbing and grasping which not all will make.” Justification in Christ is the 
birthright of humanity; but, in order to possess and enjoy it, each of us must claim 
and appropriate it by faith. 

R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, 7 —‘*‘ When we were created in Christ, the for- 
tunes of the human race for good or evil became his. The Incarnation revealed and 
fulfilled the relations which already existed between the Son of God and mankind. 
From the beginning Christ had entered into fellowship with us. When we sinned, he 
remained in fellowship with us still. Our miseries’’ [we would add: our guilt ] ‘‘ were 
his, by his own choice. . . . His fellowship with us is the foundation of our fellowship 
with him. ... WhenI have discovered that by the very constitution of my nature 
I am to achieve perfection in the power of the life of Another — whois yet not Another, 
but the very ground of my being —it ceases to be incredible to me that Another — who 
is yet not Another—should be the Atonement for my sin, and that his relation to God 
should determine mine.”’ 

A tract entitled ‘‘The Seven Togethers”? sums up the Scripture testimony with 
regard to the Consequences of the believer’s Union with Christ: 1. Crucified together 
with Christ — Gal. 2:20 — cvvectravpwuar. 2, Died together with Christ — (ol. 2:20 — ameddvere, 
8. Buried together with Christ — Rom. 6:4—ovverédyuer. 4. Quickened together with 
Christ — Eph, 2:5—ovveCworoinoev, 5. Raised together with Christ— (ol, 3:1—ocvvynyépdnre. 
6. Sufferers together with Christ — Rom, 8:17—ocvurdoxouer. 7. Glorified together with 
Christ — Rom. 8:17 —ovvdogacdauevy, Union with Christ results in common sonship, rela- 
tion to God, character, influence, and destiny. 

Imperfect apprehension of the believer’s union with Christ works to the great injury 
of Christian doctrine. An experience of union with Christ first enables us to under- 
stand the death of sin and separation from God which has befallen the race sprung 
from the first Adam. The life and liberty of the children of God in Christ Jesus shows 
us by contrast how far astray we had gone. The vital and organic unity of the new 
race sprung from the second Adam reveals the depravity and disintegration which we 
had inherited from our first father. Wesee that as there is one source of spiritual life 
in Christ, so there was one source of corrupt life in Adam; and that as we are justified 
by reason of our oneness with the justified Christ, so we are condemned by reason of 
our oneness with the condemned Adam. 

A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 175—‘‘If it igs consistent with evolution that the 
physical and natural life of the race should be derived from a single source, then it is 
equally consistent with evolution that the moral and spiritual life of the race should 
be derived from asingle source. Scripture is stating only scientific fact when it sets 
the second Adam, the head of redeemed humanity, over against the first Adam, the 
head of fallen humanity. We are told that evolution should give us many Christs. 
We reply that evolution has not given us many Adams. Evolution, as it assigns to the 
natural head of the race a supreme and unique position, must be consistent with itself, 
and must assign a supreme and unique position to Jesus Christ, the spiritual head of 
the race. As there was but one Adam from whom all the natural life of the race was 
derived, so that there can be but one Christ from whom all the spiritual life of the 
race is derived.” 


The consequences of union with Christ may be summarily stated as 
follows : 
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(a) Union with Christ involves a change in the dominant affection of 
the soul. Christ’s entrance into the soul makes it a new creature, in the 
sense that the ruling disposition, which before was sinful, now becomes 
holy. This change we call Regeneration. 


Rom, 8:2—‘‘For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of death” ; 2 Cor, 
5:17 — “if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature’ (marg.— ‘‘there is a new creation’ ); Gal, 1:15, 16-— “it 
was the good pleasure of God... . to reveal his Son in me” ; Eph, 2:10— “ For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus for good works.” As we derive our old nature from the first man Adam, by birth, 
so we derive a new nature from the second man Christ, by the new birth. Union with 
Christ is the true “ transfusion of blood.” ‘*The death-struck sinner, like the wan, 
ansemic, dying invalid, is saved by having poured into his veins the healthier blood of 
Christ’? (Drummond, Nat. Law in the Spir. World). God regenerates the soul by unit- 
ing it to Jesus Christ. 

In the Johnston Harvester Works at Batavia, when they paint their machinery, they 
do it by immersing part after part in a great tank of paint, —so the painting is instan- 
taneous and complete. Our baptism into Christ is the outward picture of an inward 
immergion of the soul not only into his love and fellowship, but into his very life, so 
that in him we become new creatures (2 Cor.5:17). As Miss Sullivan surrounded Helen 
Kellar with the influence of her strong personality, by intelligence and sympathy and 
determination striving to awaken the blind and dumb soul and give it light and love, 
so Jesus envelops us. But his Spirit is more encompassing and more penetrating than 
any human influence however powerful, because his life is the very ground and prin- 
ciple of our being. 

Tennyson: ‘‘O fora man to arise in me, That the man that Iam may cease to be!”’ 
Emerson; ‘‘ Himself from God he could not free; He builded better than he knew.”’ 
Religion is not the adding of a new department of activity as an adjunct to our own 
life or the grafting of anew method of manifestation upon the old. It is rather the 
grafting of our souls into Christ, so that his life dominates and manifests itself in all 
our activities. The magnet which left to itself can lift only a three pound weight, 
will lift three hundred when it is attached to the electric dynamo. Expositor’s Greek 
Testament on 1/ Cor. 15: 45, 46 —‘* The action of Jesus in ‘breathing’ upon his disciples while 
he said, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit’ ( John 20:22 sq.) symbolized the vitalizing relationship which 
at this epoch he assumed towards mankind ; this act raised to a higher potency the 
original ‘breathing’ of God by which ‘man became a living soul’ ( Gen. 2:7).’” 


(6) Union with Christ involves a new exercise of the soul’s powers in 
repentance and faith ; faith, indeed, is the act of the soul by which, under 
the operation of God, Christ is received. This new exercise of the soul’s 
powers we call Conversion (Repentance and Faith). It is the obverse or 
human side of Regeneration. 


Eph. 3:17— “ that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith”; 2 Tim, 3: 15—“‘the sacred writings which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Faith is the soul’s laying hold 
of Christ asits only source of life, pardon, and salvation. And so wesee what true 
religion is. It is not a moral life; itis nota determination to be religious; it is not 
faith, if by faith we mean an external trust that somehow Christ will save us; it is 
nothing less than the life of the soul in God, through Christ his Son. To Christ then 
we are to look for the origin, continuance and increase of our faith ( luke 17:5 — “said 
unto the Lord, Increase our faith”). Our faith is but a part of “his fulness" of which “ we all received, 
and grace for grace” ( John 1: 16). 

A. H. Strong, Sermon before the Baptist World Congress, London, 1905 — “‘ Christiane 
ity is summed up in the two facts: Christ for us, and Christ in us — Christ for us upon 
the Cross, revealing the eternal opposition of holiness to sin, and yet, through God’s 
eternal suffering for sin making objective atonement for us; and Christ in us by his 
Spirit, renewing in us the lost image of God, and abiding in us as the all-sufficient 
source of purity and power. Here are the two foci of the Christian ellipse: Christ 
for us, who redeemed us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us, and 
Christ in us, the hope of glory, whom the apostle calls the mystery of the gospel. 

** We need Christ in us as well as Christ for us. How shall I, how shall society, find heal- 
ing and purification within? Let me answer by reminding you of what they did at Chi- 
cago. Inallthe world there was no river more stagnant and fetid than was Chicago River. 
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Its sluggish stream received the sweepings of the watercraft and the offal of the city, 
and there was no current to carry the detritus away. There it settled, and bred 
miasma and fever. At last it was suggested that, by cutting through the low ridge 
between the city and the Desplaines River, the current could be set running in the 
opposite direction, and drainage could be secured into the Illinois River and the great 
Mississippi. At a cost of fifteen millions of dollars the cut was made, and now all the 
water of Lake Michigan can be relied upon to cleanse that turbid stream. What Chi- 
cago River could never do for itself, the great lake now does for it. So no human soul 
can purge itself of its sin; and what the individual cannot do, humanity at large ig 
powerless to accomplish. Sin has dominion over us, and we are foul to the very depths 
of our being, until with the help of God we break through the barrier of our self-will, 
and let the floods of Christ’s purifying life flow into us. Then, in an hour, more is 
done to renew, than all our efforts for years had effected. Thus humanity is saved, 
individual by individual, not by philosophy, or philanthropy, or self-development, or 
self-reformation, but simply by joining itself to Jesus Christ, and by being filled in 
Him with all the fulness of God.” 


(c) Union with Christ gives to the believer the legal standing and rights 
of Christ. As Christ’s union with the race involves atonement, so the 
believer’s union with Christ involves Justification. 'The believer is enti- 
tled to take for his own all that Christ is, and all that Christ has done ; and 
this because he has within him that new life of humanity which suffered in 
Christ’s death and rose from the grave in Christ’s resurrection, —in other 
words, because he is virtually one person with the Redeemer. In Christ 
the believer is prophet, priest, and king. 


Acts 18: 39— “by him [ lit. : ‘in him’ = in union with him ] every ono that believeth is justified " ; Rom, 
6:7, 8—“‘ he that hath died is justified from sin... . we died with Christ”; 7:4— “dead to the law through the 
body of Christ’’; 8:1—‘‘no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus"; 17— “ heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ’; 1 Cor. 1: 30— “But of him ye are in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from God, and right- 
eousness [ justification ]"; 3:21, 23—‘“‘all things are yours... . and ye are Christ's"; 6:11— ‘‘ye were 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God"; 2 Cor. 5:14—‘‘ we thus judge, that one 
died for all, therefore all died"; 21 ‘Him who knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf; that we might become 
the righteousness [ justification ] of God in him" = God’s justified persons, in union with Christ 
(see pages 760, 761). 

Gal, 2:20— “I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me"; Eph. 1:4, 
6— “chose us in him ,... to the praise of the glory of his grace, which he freely bestowed on us in the Beloved” ; 
2:5, 6— “even when we wore dead through our trespasses, made us alive together with Christ .... made us to sit 
with him in the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus"; Phil, 3:8, 9 — “that I may gain Christ, and be found in him, not 
having @ righteousness of mine own, even that which is of the law, but that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which is from God by faith’; 2 Tim. 2:11— “Faithful is the saying: For if we died with him, we shall also 
live with him.” Prophet: Luke 12:12—‘‘the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very hour what ye ought to 
say '’; 4 John 2:20— “ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” Priest: 1 Pet, 2:5— 
‘Ca holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ’’; Rev. 20:6— ‘they shall be 
priests of God and of Christ"’ ; 1 Pet. 2:9— ‘‘a royal priesthood.” King: Rev. 3:21—“ He that overcomcth, I will 
give to him to sit down with me in my throne"; 5:10 — “ madest them to be unto our God a kingdom and priests,” 
The connection of justification and union with Christ delivers the former from the 
charge of being a mechanical and arbitrary procedure. As Jonathan Edwards has 
said: ‘* The justification of the believer is no other than his being admitted to com- 
munion in, or participation of, this head and surety of all believers.”’ 


(d) Union with Christ secures to the believer the continuously trans- 
forming, assimilating power of Christ’s life, — first, for the soul ; secondly, 
for the body, — consecrating it in the present, and in the future raising it 
up in the likeness of Christ’s glorified body. This continuous influence, 
so far as it is exerted in the present life, we call Sanctification, the human 
side or aspect of which is Perseverance. 

For the soul: John 1:16—‘of his fulness wo all received, and grace for grace” —successive and 


increasing measures of grace, corresponding to the soul’s successive and increasing 
needs ; Rom, 8:10 — “if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life hecause of righteous- 
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ness"; 1 Cor. 15: 45— “The last Adam became a life-giving spirit"; Phil, 2:5— ‘Have this mind in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus’’; 1 John 3:2— ‘“‘if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him.” ‘*Can Christ let 
the believer fall out of his hands? No, for the believer is his hands.” 


For the body : 1 Cor. 6: 17-20 — “‘he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. , . . know ye not that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which isin you. ... glorify God therefore in your body"; 4 Thess, 5:28 —‘‘And 
the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without 
blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ"; Rom, 8:11 — “shall give life also to your mortal bodies through his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you’; 4 Cor, 15:49—“‘as we have borne the image of the earthy [ man ], we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly [man ]"’; Phil. 3:20, 21 — “For our citizenship is in heaven; from whence also we wait 
for a Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to 
the body of his glory, according to the working whereby he is able even to subject all things unto himself,” 


Is there a physical miracle wrought for the drunkard in his regeneration? Mr. 
Moody says, Yes; Mr. Gough says, No. We prefer to say that the change is a spiritual 
one; but that the “ expulsive power of a new affection” indirectly affects the body, so 
that old appetites sometimes disappear in a moment; and that often, in the course of 
years, great changes take place even in the believer’s body. Tennyson, Idylls: * Have 
ye looked at Edyrn? Have ye seen how nobly changed? This work of his is great and 
wonderful; His very face with change of heart is changed.” ‘‘ Christ in the soul 
fashions the germinal man into his own likeness, — this is the embryology of the new 
life. The cardinal error in religious life is the attempt to live without proper environ- 
ment’’ (see Drummond, Natural Law in Spiritual World, 253-284). Human life from 
Adam does not stand the test,—only divine-human life in Christ can secure us from 
falling. This is the work of Christ, now that he has ascended and taken to himself his 
power, namely, to give his life more and more fully to the church, until it shall grow 
up in all things into him, the Head, and shall fitly express his glory to the world. 


As the accomplished organist discloses unsuspected capabilities of his instrument, so 
Christ bring's into activity all the latent powers of the human soul. ‘‘ I was five years 
in the ministry,” said an American preacher, ‘* before I realized that my Savior is 
alive.” Dr. R. W. Dale has left on record the almost unutterable feelings that stirred 
his soul when he first realized this truth ; see Walker, The Spirit and the Incarnation, 
preface, Vv. Many have struggled in vain against sin until they have admitted Christ 
to their hearts, — then they could say: “this is the victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith” 
(1Johbn5:4). **Go out, God will goin; Die thou, and let him live; Be not, and he will 
be; Wait, and he’ll all things give.’”’ The best way to get air out of a vessel is to 
pour water in. Only in Christ can we find our pardon, peace, purity, and power. He is 
“made unto us wisdom from God, and justification and sanctification, and redemption"’ (1 Cor.1: 30). A medical 
man says: ‘The only radical remedy for dipsomania is religiomania’’ (quoted in 
William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 268). It is easy to break into an 
empty house; the spirit cast out returns, finds the house empty, brings seven others, 
and “the last state of that man becometh worse than the first” (Mat, 12:45), There is no safety in simply 
expelling sin; we need also to bring in Christ; in fact only he can enable us to expel 
not only actual sin but the love of it. 


Alexander McLaren: “If -we are ‘in (Christ, we are like a diver in his crystal bell, and 
have a solid though invisible wall around us, which keeps all sea-monsters off us, and 
communicates with the upper air, whence we draw the breath of calm life and can 
work in security though in the ocean depths.’”? John Caird, Fund. Ideas, 2: 98—‘‘ How 
do we know that the life of God has not departed from nature? Because every spring 
we witness the annual miracle of nature’s revival, every summer and autumn the 
waving corn. How do we know that Christ has not departed from the world? Because 
he imparts to the soul that trusts him a power, a purity, a peace, which are beyond all 
that nature can give.” 


(e) Union with Christ brings about a fellowship of Christ with the 
believer, — Christ takes part in all the labors, temptations, and sufferings 
of his people ; a fellowship of the believer with Christ,—so that Christ’s 
whole experience on earth is in some measure reproduced in him ; a fellow- 
ship of all believers with one another,— furnishing a basis for the spiritual 
unity of Christ’s people on earth, and for the eternal communion of heaven. 
The doctrine of Union with Christ is therefore the indispensable prepara- 
tion for Hcclesiology, and for Eschatology. 
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Fellowship of Christ with the believer: Phil. 4: 13—TI can do all things in him that strengtheneth 
me"’; Heb, 4: 145 —“For we have not a high priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities’’; cf. Is. 
63 : 9—‘‘In all their affliction he was afflicted.” Heb. 2:18—‘in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is 
able to succor them that are tempted""=are being tempted, are under temptation. Bp. Words- 
worth: ‘ By his passion he acquired compassion.” 2 Cor, 2: 14—“‘ thanks be unto God, who always 
leadeth us in triumph in Christ’ — Christ leads us in triumph, but his triumph is ours, even if 
it be a triumph over us. One with him, we participate in his joy and in his sovereignty. 
Rev. 3 :21—“ He that overcometh, I will give to him to sit down with mein my throne.” W. F. Taylor on Rom. 8:9 
—“The Spirit of God dwelleth in you... . ifany man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his""—‘* Christ 
dwells in us, says the apostle. But do we accept him as a resident, or as a ruler? 
England was first represented at King Thebau’s court by her resident. This official 
could rebuke, and even threaten, but no more,— Thebau was sovereign. Burma knew 
no peace, till England ruled. So Christ does not consent to be represented by a mere 
resident. He must himself dwell within the soul, and he must reign.’ Christina 
Rossetti, Thee Only: ‘‘ Lord, we are rivers running to thy sea, Our waves and ripples 
all derived from thee; A nothing we should have, a nothing be, Except for thee. Sweet 
are the waters of thy shoreless sea; Make sweet our waters that make haste to thee; 
Pour in thy sweetness, that ourselves may be Sweetness to thee!” 

Of the believer with Christ: Phil. 3: 10—‘that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings, hecoming conformed unto his death"; Col. 1 : 24—‘‘fill up on my part that which is 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake, which is the church’; 1 Pet, 4 : 13—“partakers of 
Christ's sufferings." The Christian reproduces Christ’s life in miniature, and, in a true sense, 
lives it over again. Only upon the principle of union with Christ can we explain how 
the Christian instinctively applies to himself the prophecies and promises which origi- 
nally and primarily were uttered with reference to Christ : “ thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption” (Ps. 16:10, 11), This fellowship is the ground of 
the promises made to believing prayer : John 14:13 —‘ whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I 
do”; Wescott, Bib. Com., in loco: **The meaning of the phrase [‘in my name'] is ‘as being 
one with me even as I am revealed to you.’ Its two correlatives are ‘in me’ and the 
Pauline ‘in Christ’? “All things are yours” (1 Cor. 3:21), because Christ igs universal King, and 
all believers are exalted to fellowship with him. After the battle of Sedan, King 
William asked a wounded Prussian officer whether it were well with him. “ Allis well 
where your majesty leads!’’ was the reply. Phil.1:21—‘‘For to me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” Paul indeed uses the words ‘ Christ’ and ‘church’ as interchangeable terms: 1 (Cor 
12 : 12—“as the body is one, and hath many members, ..... 80 also is Christ.’ Denney, Studies in The-, 
ology, 171—‘* There is not in the N. T. from beginning to end, in the record of the 
original and genuine Christian life, a single word of despondency or gloom. It is the 
most buoyant, exhilerating and joyful book in the world.”’ This is due to the fact that 
the writers believe in a living and exalted Christ, and know themselves to be one with 
him. They descend crowned into the arena. In the Soudan, every morning for half an 
hour before General Gordon’s tent there lay a white handkerchief. The most pressing 
message, even on matters of life and death, waited till that handkerchief was with- 
drawn. It was the signal that Christ and Gordon were in communion with each other. 

Of all believers with one another: John 17: 21—“that they may all be one”; 1 Cor. 10 : 17—“ we, 
who are many, are one bread, one body: for we all partake of the one bread”; Eph, 2: 15—“ create in himself of the 
two one new man, so making peace’; 1 John 4: 3—“ that ye also may have fellowship with us: yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ’’— here the word xowwviais used. Fellowship 
with each other is the effect and result of the fellowship of each with God in Christ. 
Compare John 10 : 146—‘‘they shall become one flock, one shepherd”; Westcott, Bib. Com., in loco: ‘* The 
bond of fellowship is shown to lie in the common relation to one Lord..... Nothing 
is said of one ‘fold’ under the new dispensation.” Here is a unity, not of external 
organization, but of common life. Of this the visible church is the consequence and 
expression. But this communion is not limited to earth,—it is perpetuated beyond 
death : 1 Thess, 4 : 17 —“‘so shall we ever be with the Lord’; Heb, 12 : 283 —‘‘to the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect’; Rev. 21 
and 22—the city of God, the new Jerusalcm, is the image of perfect society, as well 
as of intensity and fulness of life in Christ. The ordinances express the essence of 
Ecclesiology —union with Christ —for Baptism symbolizes the incorporation of the 
believer in Christ, while the Lord’s Supper symbolizes the incorporation of Christ in the 
believer. Christianity is a social matter, and the true Christian feels the need of being 
with and among his brethren. The Romans could not understand why “ this new sect’ 
must be holding meetings all the time— even daily meetings. Why could they not go 
singly, or in families, to the temples, and make offerings to their God, and then come 
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away, as the pagans did? It was this meeting together which exposed them to persecu- 
tion and martyrdom. It was the natural and inevitable expression of their union with 
Christ and so of their union with one another. _ 


The consciousness of union with Christ gives assurance of salvation. It is a great 
stimulus to believing prayer and to patient labor. It is a duty to “know what is the hope of 
his calling, what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what the exceeding greatness of his power 
to us-ward who believe” (Hph.1:18,19). Christ’s command, “ Abide in me, andI in you" (John 15: 4), 
implies that we are both to realize and to confirm this union, by active exertion of our 
Own wills. Weare to abide in him by an entire consecration, and to let him abide in us 
by an appropriating faith. Weare to give ourselves to Christ, and to take in return the 
Christ who gives himself to us,—in other words, we are to believe Christ’s promises and 
to act upon them. Allsin consists in the sundering of man’s life from God, and most 
systems of falsehood in religion are attempts to save man without merging his life in 
God’s once more. The only religion that can save mankind is the religion that fills the 
whole heart and the whole life with God, and that aims to interpenetrate universal 
humanity with that same living Christ who has already made himself one with the 
believer. This consciousness of union with Christ gives “boldness” ( tappyoia —Acts 4: 13; 
1 John 5:14) toward men and toward God. The word belongs to the Greek democracies. 
Freemen are bold. Demosthenes boasts of his frankness. Christ frees us from the hide- 
bound, introspective, self-conscious spirit. In him we become free, demonstrative, 
outspoken. So we find, in John’s epistles, that boldness in prayer is spoken of as a 
virtue, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews urges us to ‘draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace’’ (Heb, 4: 16). An engagement of marriage is not the same as marriage. 
The parties may be still distant from each other. Many Christians get just near enough 
to Christ to be engaged to him. This seems to be the experience of Christian in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. But our privilege is to have a present Christ, and to do our work not 
only for him, but in him, ‘‘ Since Christ and we are one, Why should we doubt or fear ?”’ 
“We two are so joined, He’ll not be in heaven, And leave me behind.”’ 


We append afew statements with regard to this union and its consequences, from 
noted names in theology and the church. Luther: ‘‘ By faith thou art so glued to 
Christ that of thee and him there becomes as it were one person, so that with confidenee 
thou canst say: ‘I am Christ,— that is, Christ’s righteousness, victory, etc., are mine; 
and Christ in turn can say: ‘Iam that sinner,— that is, his sins, his death, etc., are mine, 
because he clings to me and I to him, for we have been joined through faith into one 
flesh and bone.’” Calvin; ‘‘I attribute the highest importance to the connection 
between the head and the members; to the inhabitation of Christ in our hearts; ina 
word, to the mystical union by which we enjoy him, so that, being made ours, he makes 
us partakers of the blessings with which he is furnished.” John Bunyan: ‘*The Lord 
led me into the knowledge of the mystery of union with Christ, that I was joined to 
him, that I was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. By this also my faith in him as 
my righteousness was the more confirmed; for if he and I were one, then his righteous- 
ness was mine, his merits mine, his victory also mine. Now could Isee myself in heaven 
and on earth at once —in heaven by my Christ, my risen head, my righteousness and 
life, though onearth by my body or person.” Edwards: “ Faith is the soul’s active 
uniting with Christ. God sees fit that, in order to a union’s being established between 
two intelligent active beings, there should be the mutual act of both, that each should 
receive the other, as entirely joining themselves to one another.”” Andrew Fuller: ‘‘I 
have no doubt that the imputation of Christ’s righteousness presupposes a union with 
him; since there is no preceivable fitness in bestowing benefits on one for another's 
sake, where there is no union or relation between.” 


See Luther, quoted, with other references, in Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 
8: 825. See also Calvin, Institutes, 1: 660; Edwards, Works, 4: 66, 69,70; Andrew Fuller, 
Works, 2 : 685; Pascal, Thoughts, Eng. trans., 429; Hooker, Eccl. Polity, book 5, ch. 
56; Tillotson, Sermons, 3 : 307; Trench, Studies in Gospels, 284, and Christ the True 
Vine, in Hulsean Lectures; Schdberlein, in Studien und Kritiken, 1847 : 7-69; Caird, on 
Union with God, in Scotch Sermons, sermon 2; Godet, on the Ultimate Design of Man, 
in Princeton Rev., Nov. 1880—the design is “‘God in man, and man in God”; Baird, 
Elohim Revealed, 590-617; Upham, Divine Union, Interior Life, Life of Madame Guyon 
and Fénelon; A. J. Gordon, In Christ; McDuff, In Christo; J. Denham Smith, Life- 
truths, 25-98; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 220-225; Bishop Hall’s Treatise on 
The Church Mystical; Andrew Murray, Abide in Christ ; Stearns, Evidence of Christian 
Experience, 145, 174, 179; F. B. Meyer, Christian Living—essay on Appropriation of 
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Christ, vs. mere imitation of Christ; Sanday, Epistle to the Romans, supplementary 
essay on the Mystic Union; H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 531; J. M. Campbell, The 
Indwelling Christ. 


II. REGENERATION. 


Regeneration is that act of God by which the governing disposition of 
the soul is made holy, and by which, through the truth as a means, the first 
holy exercise of this disposition is secured. 


Regeneration, or the new birth, is the divine side of that change of heart 
-which, viewed from the human side, we call conversion. It is God’s turn- 
ing the soul to himself,— conversion being the soul’s turning itself to God, 
of which God’s turning it is both the accompaniment and cause. It will be 
observed from the above definition, that there are two aspects of regener- 
ation, in the first of which the soul is passive, in the second of which the 
soul is active. God changes the governing disposition, — in this change the 
soul is simply acted upon. God secures the initial exercise of this disposi- 
tion in view of the truth,—in this change the soul itself acts. Yet these 
two parts of God’s operation are simultaneous. At the same moment that 
he makes the soul sensitive, he pours in the light of his truth and induces 
the exercise of the holy disposition he has imparted. 


This distinction bctweeen the passive and the active aspects of regeneration is neces- 
sitated, as we shall see, by the twofold method of representing the change in Scripture. 
In many passages the change is ascribed wholly to the power of God; the change isa 
change in the fundamental disposition of the soul; there is no use of means. In other 
passages we find truth referred to as an agency employed by the Holy Spirit, and the 
mind acts in view of this truth. The distinction between these two aspects of regen- 
eration seems to be intimated in Hph. 2: 5, 6—'‘made us alive together with Christ,” and ‘‘raised us up 
with him.” Lazarus must first be made alive, and in this he could not codperate; but he 
must also come forth from the tomb, and in this he could be active. In the old photog- 
raphy, the plate was first made sensitive, and in this the plate was passive; then it was 
exposed to the object, and now the plate actively seized upon the rays of light which 
the object emitted, 

Availing ourselves of the illustration from photography, we may compare God’s 
initial work in the soul to the sensitizing of the plate, his next work to the pouring in 
of the light and the production of the picture. The soul is first made receptive to the 
truth; then it is enabled actually to receive the truth. But the illustration fails in one 
respect,— it represents the two aspects of regeneration as successive. In regeneration 
there is no chronological succession. At the same instant that God makes the soul 
sensitive, he also draws out its new sensibility in view of the truth. Let us notice also 
that, as in photography the picture however perfect needs to be developed, and this 
development takes time, so regeneration is only the beginning of God’s work; not all 
the dispositions, but only the governing disposition, is made holy; there is still need 
that sanctification should follow regeneration; and sanctification is a work of God 
which lasts for a whole lifetime. We may add that ‘heredity affects regeneration 
as the quality of the film affects photography, and environment affects regeneration as 
the focus affects photography ’’( W. T. Thayer ). 

Sacramentarianism has so obscured the doctrine of Scripture that many persons who 
gave no evidence of being regenerate are quite convinced that they are Christians. Uncle 
John Vassar therefore never asked: *“* Are you a Christian?” but always: *‘ Have you 
ever been bornagain?” E.G. Robinson: ‘‘ The doctrine of regeneration, aside from 
sacramentarianism, was not apprehended by Luther or the Reformers, was not indeed 
wrought out till Wesley taught that God instantaneously renewed the affections and 
the will.” We get the doctrine of regeneration mainly from the apostle John, as we 
get the doctrine of justification mainly from the apostle Paul. Stevens, Johannine 
Theology, 366 —‘‘ Paul’s great words are, justification, and righteousness; John’s are, 
birth from God, and life. But, for both Paul and John, faith is life-union with Christ.” 

Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, 134 —‘“‘ The sinful nature is not gone, but 
its power is broken; sin no longer dominates the life ; it has been thrust from the centre 
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to the circumference; it hag the sentence of death in itself ; the man is freed, at least in 
potency and promise. 218— An activity may be immediate, yet not unmediated. God’s 
action on the soul may be through the sense, yet still be immediate, as when finite 
spirits communicate with each other.’”’ Dubois, in Century Magazine, Dec. 1894: 233— 
** Man has made his way up from physical conditions to the consciousness of spiritual 
needs. Heredity and environment fetter him. He needs spiritual help. God provides 
a spiritual environment in regeneration. As science is the verification of the ideal in 
nature, so religion is the verification of the spiritual in human life.’”’ Last sermon of 
Seth K. Mitchell on Rey. 21 : 5 —“ Behold, I make all things new" — “‘ God first makes a new man, 
then gives him a new heart, then a new commandment. He also gives a new body, a 
new name, a new robe, a new song, and a new home.” 


1. Scripture Representations. 


(a) Regeneration isa change indispensable to the salvation of the sinner. 


John 3:7—“ Ye must be born anew"; Gal, 6 : 45—“‘ neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature" (marg.—“ creation” ); ef. Heb, 12 : 144 —“‘the sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord” 
— regeneration, therefore, is yet more necessary to salvation; Eph. 2 : 3—“ by nature children 
of wrath, even as the rest’; Rom.3:11—‘“‘There is none that understandeth, There is none that seeketh after God'’; John 
6 : 44, 65 —“No man can come to me, except the Father that sent me draw him .... no man can come unto me, except 
it be given unto him of the Father"’; Jer. 13 : 23 —‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? then 
may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.” 


(6) Itis a change in the inmost principle of life. 


John 3 ; 3 —“ Hxcept one be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God”; 5: 21—‘‘as the Father raiseth the dead 
and giveth them life, even so the Son also giveth life to whom he will’; Rom, 6 : 13 —‘“‘ present yourselves unto God, 
as alive from the dead"; Eph. 2:1—“And you did he make alive, when ye were dead through your trespasses and 
sins'’; 5 : 14 —“ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee.’ In John 3.: 3 — 
*‘horn anew” =not, “altered,” ‘*‘influenced,” ‘*reinvigorated,” ‘‘reformed’’; but a new 
beginning, a new stamp or character, a new family likeness to God and to his children. 
‘So is every one that is born of the Spirit” (John 3:8) 1. secrecy of process; 2. independence of 
the will of man; 3. evidence given in results of conduct and life.. It is a good thing to 
remove the means of gratifying an evil appetite; but how much better it is to remove 
the appetite itself! Itisa good thing to save men from frequenting dangerous resorts 
by furnishing safe places of recreation and entertainment; but far better is it to 
implant within the man such a love for all that is pure and good, that he will instinc- 
tively shun the impure and evil. Christianity aims to purify the springs of action. 


(c) Itisa change in the heart, or governing disposition. 


Mat, 12 : 33, 35 —“‘ Hither make the tree good, and its fruit good; or make the tree corrupt, and its fruit corrupt: for 
tho treo is known by its fruit, ... . Tho good man out of his good treasure bringeth forth good things: and the evil 
man out of his evil treasure bringeth forth evil things’’; 15:19 —“ For out of the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings”; Acts 16:14—‘‘And a certain woman named Lydia.... 
heard us ; whose heart the Lord opened to give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul’; Rom, 6 : 17—“ But 
thanks be to God, that, whereas ye were servants of sin, ye became obedient from the heart to that form of teaching where- 
unto ye were delivered’; 10 : 10 —“with the heart man believeth unto righteousness’’ ; cf, Ps, 51 : 10 —“Create in me 
a clean heart, 0 God; And renew a right spirit within me"’; Jer. 31:33 —‘I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
in their hearts will I write it’’; Ez. 11 :19—‘And I will give them one heart, and I will put a new spirit within you; 
gid I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give them a heart of flesh,” 


Horace Mann: “ One former is worth a hundred reformers.” It is often said that the 
redemption of society is as important as the regeneration of the individual. Yes, we 
reply ; but the regeneration of society can never be accomplished except through the 
regeneration of the individual. Reformers try in vain to construct a stable and happy 
community from persons who are selfish, weak, and miserable. The first cry of such 
reformersis: ‘‘Get your circumstances changed!’? Christ’s first callis: ‘Get your- 
selves changed, and then the things around you will be changed.” Many college settle- 
ments, and temperance societies, and self-reformations begin at the wrong end. They 
are like kindling a coal-fire by lighting kindlings at the top. The fire soon goes out. 
We need God’s work at the very basis of character and not on the outer edge, at the 
very beginning, and not simply at the end. Mat. 6: 33 “seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


(ad) Itis a change in the moral relations of the soul. 
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Eph. 2: 5—“ when we were dead through our trespasses, made us alive us together with Christ’; 4: 23, 24—“ that 
ye be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man, that after God hath been created in righteousness and 
holiness of truth”; Col. 1 : 18 —‘‘ who delivered us out of the power of darkness, and translated us into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love,” William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 508, finds the features 
belonging to all religions: 1. an uneasiness; and 2. its solution. 1. The uneasiness, 
reduced to its simplest terms, is a sense that there is something wrong about us, as we 
naturally stand. 2. The solution is a sense that we are saved from the wrongness by 
making proper connection with the higher powers. 


(e) It is achange wrought in connection with the use of truth as a 
means. 


James 1 : 18 —“ Of his own will he brought us forth by the word of truth”— here in connection with the 
special agency of God (not of mere natural law) the truth is spoken of as a means; 
1 Pet, 1 : 28—“having heen begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth”; 2 Pet.1:4—‘‘his precious and exceeding great promises; that through these ye may become 
partakers of the divine nature”; cf. Jer, 23 : 29 —“‘Is not my word like fire? saith Jehovah; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?” John 15:3—“ Already ye are clean because of the word which I have spoken unto 
you”: Eph. 6: 17—“the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God”; Heb. 4 : 12—‘‘For the word of God is living, 
and active, and sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and 
marrow, and quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart’; 1 Pet, 2: 9 —“‘called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.” An advertising sign reads: ‘‘ For spaces and ideas, apply to Johnson and 
Smith.’’ In regeneration, we need both the open mind and the truth to instruct it, and 
we may apply to God for both. 


(f) It isa change instantaneous, secretly wrought, and known only in 
its results. 


John 5 : 24 —“‘He that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judg- 
ment, but hath passed out of death into life”; cf. Mat. 6: 24—“No man can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to one, and despise the other.” John 3:8—‘“The wind bloweth 
where it will, and and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit’; cf. Phil. 2: 12, 183— “work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for 
it is God who worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure"; 2 Pet. 1: 10— ‘‘ Wherefore, brethren, 
give the more diligence to make your calling and election sure,” 


(g) Itisachange wrought by God. 


John 1: 18 — who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God’; 3:5 — 
“Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God; 3:8, marg.—‘“The Spirit 
breatheth where it will”; Eph. 1: 19, 20—‘‘the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, according to 
that working of the strength of his might which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and made him 
to sit at his right hand in the heavenly places’; 2 : 10 —“For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good 
works, which God afore prepared that we should walk in them"’; 1 Pet. 1: 3—“‘Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead"; cf. 4 Cor. 3; 6, 7—“I planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase. So then neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” 

We have seen that we are “‘begotten again... . through the word"’ (1 Pet. 1:23). In the revealed 
truth with regard to the person and work of Christ there is a divine adaptation to the 
work of renewing our hearts. But truthin itself is powerless to regenerate and 
sanctify, unless the Holy Spirit uses it—‘“the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God" ( Eph. 
6:17). Hence regeneration is ascribed preéminently to the Holy Spirit, and men aresaid 
to be “ born of the Spirit” (John3:8) When Robert Morrison started for China, an incred. 
ulous American said to him: ‘* Mr. Morrison, do you think you can make any impres- 
sion on the Chinese?”’ ‘No,’ was the reply; ‘* but I think the Lord can.’’ 


(h) It is achange accomplished through the union of the soul with 
Christ. 


Rom, 8 ; 2—‘‘For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and death"’; 2 Cor. 
5:17 —“‘if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature" (marg.—‘ there is a new creation’’); Gal. 1:15, 16 —“‘it was 
the good pleasure of God . . . . to reveal his Son in me"; Eph, 2: 10 —“‘For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works.’ On the Scriptural representations, see EH. D. Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 
117-164; H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 553-569 —‘‘ Regeneration involves union with 
Christ, and not a change of heart without relation to him.” 

Eph. 3: 14, 145 —“the Father, from whom every fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named.” But even here 
God works through Christ, and Christ himself is called “lHverlasting Father" (Is. 9:6), The real 
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basis of our sonship and unity is in Christ, our Creator, and Upholder. Sin is repudi- 
ation of this filial relationship. Regeneration by the Spirit restores our sonship by 
joining us once more, ethically and spiritually, to Christ the Son, and so adopting us 
again into God’s family. Hence the Holy Spirit does not reveal himself, but Christ. 
The Spirit is light, and light does not reveal itself, but all other things. I may know 
that the Holy Spirit is working within me whenever I more clearly perceive Christ. 
Sonship in Christ makes us not only individually children of God, but also members of 
acommonwealth. Ps, 87: 4—“ Yea, of Zion it shall be said, This one and that one was born in her’ =‘' the 
most glorious thing to be said about them is not something pertaining to their 
separate history, but that they have become members, by adoption, of the city of 
God” (Perowne). The Psalm speaks of the adoption of nations, but it is equally true 
of individuals. 


2. Necessity of Regeneration. 


That all men without exception need to be changed in moral character, is 
manifest, not only from Scripture passages already cited, but from the fol- 
lowing rational considerations: 


(a) Holiness, or conformity to the fundamental moral attribute of God, 
is the indispensable condition of securing the divine favor, of attaining 
peace of conscience, and of preparing the soul for the associations and 
employments of the blest. 


Phillips Brooks seems to have taught that regeneration is merely a natural forward 
step in man’s development. See his Life, 2 :353—‘t The entrance into this deeper con- 
sciousness of sonship to God and into the motive power which it exercises is Regenera- 
tion, the new birth, not merely with reference to time, but with reference also to 
profoundness. Because man has something sinful to cast away in order to enter this 
higher life, therefore regeneration must begin with repentance. But that isan incident, 
It is not essential to the idea. A man simply imperfect and not sinful would still have 
to be born again. The presentation of sin as guilt, of release as forgiveness, of conse- 
quence as punishment, have their true meaning as the most personal expressions of 
man’s moral condition as always measured by, and man’s moral changes as always 
dependent upon, God.” Here imperfection seems to mean depraved condition as dis- 
tinguished from conscious transgression ; it isnot regarded as sinful; it needs not to be 
repented of. Yetit does require regeneration. In Phillips Brooks’s creed there is no 
article devoted to sin. Baptism he calls ‘‘ the declaration of the universal fact of the 
sonship of man to God. The Lord’s Supper is the declaration of the universal fact of 
man’s dependence upon God for supply of life. It is associated with the death of Jesus, 
because in that the truth of God giving himself to man found its completest manifes- 
tation.” 

Others seem to teach regeneration by education. Here too there is no recognition of 
inborn sin or guilt. Man’s imperfection of nature is innocent. He needs training in 
order to fit him for association with higher intelligences and with God. In the evolu- 
tion of his powers there comes a natural crisis, like that of graduation of the scholar, 
and this crisis may be called conversion. This educational theory of regeneration is 
represented ty Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, and by Coe, The Spiritual Life. What 
human nature needs however is not evolution, but involution and revolution —involu- 
tion, the communication of a new life, and revolution, change of direction resulting 
from that life. Human nature, as we have seen in our treatment of sin, is not a green 
apple to be perfected by mere growth, but an apple with a worm at the core, which left 
to itself will surely rot and perish. 

President G. Stanley Hall, in his essay on The Religious Affirmations of Psychology, 
says that the total depravity of man is an ascertained fact apart from the teachings of 
the Bible. There had come into his hands for inspection several thousands of letters 
written to a medical man who advertised that he would give confidential advice and 
treatment to all, secretly. On the strength of these letters Dr. Hall was prepared to 
say that John Calvin had not told the half of what is true. He declared that the neces- 
sity of regeneration in order to the development of character was clearly established 
from psychological investigation. 

A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon, 1904—‘‘ Here is the danger of some modern theories 
of Christian education. They give us statistics, to show that the age of puberty is the 
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age of strongest religious impressions; and the inference is drawn that conversion is 
nothing but a natural phenomenon, a regular stage of development. The free will, and 
the evil bent of that will, are forgotten, and the absolute dependence of perverse human 
nature upon the regenerating spirit of God. The age of puberty is the age of the 
strongest religious impressions? Yes, but it is also the age of the strongest artistic and 
social and sensuous impressions, and only a new birth from above can lead the soul to 
seek first the kingdom of God.”’ 


(6) The condition of universal humanity as by nature depraved, and, 
when arrived at moral consciousness, as guilty of actual transgression, is 
precisely the opposite of that holiness without which the soul cannot exist 
in normal relation to God, to self, or to holy beings. 


Plutarch has a parable of a man who tried to make a dead body stand upright, but 
who finished his labors saying: ‘* Deest aliquid intus’’— ‘‘ There’s something lacking 
inside.”? Ribot, Diseases of the Will, 53— “‘ In the vicious man the moral elements are 
lacking. If the idea of amendment arises, itis involuntary. ... Butif a first. element 
is not given by nature, and with it a potential energy, nothing results. The theologi- 
cal dogma of grace as a free gift appears to us therefore founded upon a much more 
exact psychology than the contrary opinion.” ‘‘ Thou art chained to the wheel of the 
foe By links which a world cannot sever: With thy tyrant through storm and through 
calm thou shall go, And thy sentence is bondage forever.” 


Martensen, Christian Ethics: ‘‘ When Kant treats of the radical evil of human nature, 
he makes the remarkable statement that, if a good will is to appear in us, this cannot 
happen through a partial improvement, nor through any reform, but only through a 
revolution, a total overturn within us, that is to be compared to a new creation.’’ 
Those who hold that man may attain perfection by mere natural growth deny this 
radical evil of human nature, and assume that our nature is a good seed which needs 
only favorable external influences of moisture and sunshine to bring forth good fruit. 
But human nature is a damaged seed, and what comes of it will be aborted and stunted 
like itself. The doctrine of mere development denies God’s holiness, man’s gin, the 
need of Christ, the necessity of atonement, the work of the Holy Spirit, the justice of 
penalty. Kant’s doctrine of the radical evil of human nature, like Aristotle’s doctrine 
that man is born on an inclined plane and subject to a downward gravitation, is not 
matched by a corresponding doctrine of regeneration. Only the apostle Paul can tell 
us how we came to be in this dreadful predicament, and where is the power that can 
deliver us ; see Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, 274. 


Dean Swift’s worthy sought many years for a method of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers. We cannot cure the barren tree by giving it new bark or new branches, 
—it must have new sap. Healing snakebites is not killing the snake. Poetry and 
music, the uplifting power of culture, the inherent nobility of man, the general mercy 
of God—no one of these will save the soul. Horace Bushnell: ** The soul of all improve- 
ment ig the improvement of the soul.” Frost cannot be removed from a window pane 
simply by scratching it away,—you must raise the temperature of the room. Itis ag 
impossible to get regeneration out of reformation as to get a harvest out of a field by 
mere plowing. Reformation is plucking bitter apples from a tree, and in their place 
tying good apples on with a string (Dr. Pentecost). It is regeneration or degradation 
—the beginning of an upward movement by a power not man’s own, or the continu- 
ance and increase of a downward movement that can end only in ruin. 


Kidd, Social Evolution, shows that in humanity itself there resides no power of prog- 
ress. The ocean steamship that has burned its last pound of coal may proceed on its 
course by virtue of its momentum, but it is only a question of the clock how soon it 
will cease to move, except as tossed about by the wind and the waves. Not only is 
there power lacking for the good, but apart from God’s grace the evil tendencies con- 
stantly became more aggravated. The settled states of the affections and will practi- 
cally dominate the life. Charles H. Spurgeon: “If a thief should get into heaven 
unchanged, he would begin by picking the angels’ pockets.” The land is full of exam- 
ples of the descent of man, not from the brute, but to the brute. The tares are not 
degenerate wheat, which by cultivation will become good wheat, — they are not only 
useless but noxious, and they must be rooted out and burned. ‘Society never will be 
better than the individuals who compose it. A sound ship can never be made of rotten 
timber. Individual reformation must precede social reconstruction.” Socialism will 
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always be a failure until it becomes Christian. We must be born from above, as truly 
as we have been begotten by our fathers upon earth, or we cannot see the kingdom of 
God. 


(c) A radical internal change is therefore requisite in every human soul 
—a change in that which constitutes its character. Holiness cannot be 
attained, as the pantheist claims, by a merely natural growth or develop- 
ment, since man’s natural tendencies are wholly in the direction of selfish- 
ness. There must be a reversal of his inmost dispositions and principles 
of action, if he is to see the kingdom of God. 


Men’s good deeds and reformation may be illustrated by eddies in a stream whose 
general current is downward; by walking westward in a railway-car while the train is 
going east; by Capt. Parry’s traveling north, while the ice-floe on which he walked 
was moving southward at a rate much more rapid than his walking. It is possible to 
be ‘‘ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth” (2 Tim. 3:7). Better never have 
been born, than not be born again. But the necessity of regeneration implies its pos- 
sibility : John 3:7— “Yo must be born anew” = ye may be born anew, — the text is not merely 
a warning and a command, —it is also a promise. Every sinner has the chance of 
making a new start and of beginning a new life. 

J. D. Robertson, The Holy Spirit and Christian Service, 57— ‘‘ Emerson says that the 
gate of gifts closes at birth. After a man emerges from his mother’s womb he can 
have no new endowments, no fresh increments of strength and wisdom, joy and grace 
within. The only grace is the grace of creation. But this view is deistic and not 
Christian.’? Emerson’s saying is true of natural gifts, but not of spiritual gifts. He 
forgot Pentecost. He forgot the all-encompassing atmosphere of the divine person- 
ality and love, and its readiness to enter in at every chink and crevice of our voluntary 
being. The longing men have to turn over a new leaf in life’s book, to break with the 
past, to assert their better selves, is a preliminary impulse of God’s Spirit and an evi- 
dence of prevenient grace preparing the way for regeneration. Thus interpreted and 
yielded to, these impulses warrant unbounded hope for the future. ‘‘ No star is ever 
lost we once have seen; We always may be what we might have been; The hopes that 
lost in some far distance seem May be the truer life, and this the dream.”’ 

The greatest minds feel, at least at times, their need of help from above. Although 
Cicero uses the term ‘regeneration’ to signify what we should call naturalization, yet 


he recognizes man’s dependence upon God: ‘Nemo vir magnus, sine aliquo divino | 


affiatu, unquam fuit.”? Seneca: *‘ Bonus vir sine illo nemo est.”’ Aristotle: ‘* Wicked- 
ness perverts the judgment and makes men err with respect to practical principles, so 
that no man can be wise and judicious who is not good.” Goethe: ‘*‘ Who ne’er his 
bread in sorrow ate, Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours Weeping upon his bed 
has sate, He knows you not, ye heavenly Powers.”’ Shakespeare, King Lear: ‘*Is there 
a reason in nature for these hard hearts?” Robert Browning, in Halbert and Hob, 
replies: ‘‘O Lear, That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, seems clear.” 

John Stuart Mill (see Autobiography, 132-142) knew that the feeling of interest in 
others’ welfare would make him happy, — but the knowledge of this fact did not give 
him the feeling. The ‘‘enthusiasm of humanity ’’— unselfish love, of which we read 
in ‘* Ecce Homo’’—is easy to talk about; but how to produce it, —that is the question. 
Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 61-94 — ‘* There is no abiogenesis in the 
spiritual, more than in the natural, world. Can the stone grow more and more living 
until it enters the organic world ? No, Christianity is a new life, —it is Christ in you.” 
As natural life comes to us mediately, through Adam, so spiritual life comes to us 
mediately, through Christ. See Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, 220-249; Ander- 
son, Regeneration, 51-88; Bennet Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 340-354. 


3. The Efficient Cause of Regeneration. 


Three views only need be considered, —all others are modifications of 
these. The first view puts the efficient cause of regeneration in the human 
will ; the second, in the truth considered as a system of motives; the third, 
in the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. 


John Stuart Mill regarded cause as embracing all the antecedents to an event. 
Hazard, Man a Creative First Cause, 12-15, shows that, as at any given instant the 
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whole past is everywhere the same, the effects must, upon this view, at each instant be 
everywhere one and the same. ‘‘The theory that, of every successive event, the real 
cause is the whole of the antecedents, does not distinguish between the passive condi- 
tions acted upon and changed, and the active agencies which act upon and change 
them ; does not distinguish what produces, from what merely precedes, change.” 

We prefer the definition given by Porter, Human Intellect, 592— Cause is ‘“*the most 
conspicuous and prominent of the agencies, or conditions, that produce a result’’; or 
that of Dr. Mark Hopkins: *‘ Any exertion or manifestation of energy that produces 
a change is a cause, and nothing else is. We must distinguish cause from occasion, or 
material. Cause is not to be defined as ‘ everything without which the effect could not 
be realized.’ ’”’ Better still, perhaps, may we say, that efficient cause is the competent 
producing power by which the effect is secured. James Martineau, Types, 1: preface, 
xiii— ‘‘ A cause is that which determines the indeterminate.” Not the light, but the 
photographer, is the cause of the picture; light is but the photographer’s servant. So 
the “word of God” is the “sword of the Spirit’ ( Eph. 6:17); the Spirit uses the word as his instru- 
ment; but the Spirit himself is the cause of regeneration. 


A. The human will, as the efficient cause of regeneration. 


This view takes two forms, according as the will is regarded as acting 
apart from, or in conjunction with, special influences of the truth applied 
by God. Pelagians hold the former; Arminians the latter. 


(a) To the Pelagian view, that regeneration is solely the act of man, and 
is identical with self-reformation, we object that the sinner’s depravity, 
since it consists in a fixed state of the affections which determines the 
settled character of the volitions, amounts to a moral inability. Without 
a renewal of the affections from which all moral action springs, man will 
not choose holiness nor accept salvation. 


Man’s volitions are practically the shadow of his affections. It is as useless to think of 
a man’s volitions separating themselves from his affections, and drawing him towards 
God, asitis to think of a man’s shadow separating itself from him, and leading him 
‘in the opposite direction to that in which he is going. Man’s affections, to use Calvin’s 
words, are like horses that have thrown off the charioteer and are running wildly, 
— they need a new hand to direct them. In disease, we must be helped by a physician. 
We do not stop a locomotive engine by applying force to the wheels, but by reversing 
the lever. So the change in man must be, not in the transient volitions, but in the 
deeper springs of action —the fundamental bent of the affections and will. See Hens- 
low, Evolution, 1384. Shakespeare, All’s Well that Ends Well, 2:1:149—‘* It is not so 
with Him that all things knows, As ’tis with us that square our guess with shows; 
But most it is presumption in us when The help of heaven we count the act of men.”’ 

Henry Clay said that he did not know for himself personally what the change of 
heart spoken of by Christians meant; but he had seen Kentucky family feuds of long 
standing healed by religious revivals, and that whatever could heal a Kentucky family 
feud was more than human.— Mr. Peter Harvey was a lifelong friend of Daniel Web- 
ster. He wrote a most interesting volume of reminiscenses of the great man. He tells 
how one John Colby married the oldest sister of Mr. Webster. Said Mr. Webster of 
John Colby; *‘ Finally he went up to Andover, New Hampshire, and bought a farm, 
and the only recollection I have about him is that he was called the wickedest man in 
the neighborhood, so far as swearing and impiety went. I used to wonder how my 
sister could marry so profane a man as John Colby.” Years afterwards news comes to 
Mr. Webster that a wonderful change has passed upon John Colby. Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. Webster take a journey together to visit John Colby. As Mr. Webster enters John 
Colby’s house, he sees open before him a large-print Bible, which he has just been read- 
ing. When greetings have been interchanged, the first question John Colby asks of 
Mr. Webster is, ** Are you a Christian?’’ And then, at John Colby’s suggestion, the 
two men kneel and pray together. When the visit is done, this is what Mr. Webster 
says to Mr. Harvey as they ride away: “I should like to know what the enemies of 
religion would say to John Colby’s conversion, There was a man as unlikely, humanly 
speaking, to become a Christian as any man I ever saw. He was reckless, heedless, 
impious, never attended church, never experienced the good influence of associating 
with religious people. And here he hag been living on in that reckless way until he 
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has got to be an old man, until a period of life when you naturally would not expect 
his habits to change. And yet he has been brought into the condition in which we 
have seen him to-day, —a penitent, trusting, humble believer.” ‘‘ Whatever people 
may say,” added Mr. Webster, ‘‘ nothing can convince me that anything short of the 
grace of Almighty God could make such a change as I, with my own eyes, have wit- 
nessed in the life of John Colby.” When they got back to Franklin, New Hampshire, 
in the evening, they met another lifelong friend of Mr. Webster’s, John Taylor, stand- 
ing at his door. Mr. Webster called out: ‘‘ Well, John Taylor, miracles happen in these 
latter days as well as in the days of old.” ‘‘ What now, Squire?’ asked John Taylor, 
““Why,’’ replied Mr. Webster, ‘* John Colby has become a Christian. If that is not a 
miracle, what is?”’ 


(6) To the Arminian view, that regeneration is the act of man, codper- 
ating with divine influences applied through the truth (synergistic the- 
ory ), we object that no beginning of holiness is in this way conceivable. 
For, so long as man’s selfish and perverse affections are unchanged, no 
choosing God is possible but such as proceeds from supreme desire for 
one’s own interest and happiness. But the man thus supremely bent on 
self-gratification cannot see in God, or his service, anything productive of 
happiness; or, if he could see in them anything of advantage, his choice 
of God and his service from such a motive would not be a holy choice, and 
therefore could not be a beginning of holiness. 


Although Melanchthon (1497-1560 ) preceded Arminius ( 1560-1609 ), his view was sub- 
stantially the same with that of the Dutch theologian. Melanchthon never experienced 
the throes and travails of a new spiritual life, as Luther did. His external and internal 
development was peculiarly placid and serene. This Preeceptor Germaniz had the 
modesty of the genuine scholar. He was not a dogmatist, and he never entered the 
ranks of the ministry. He never could be pursuaded to accept the degree of Doctor of 
Theology, though he lectured on theological subjects to audiences of thousands. Dorner 
says of Melanchthon: ‘“ He held at first that the Spirit of God is the primary, and the 
word of God the secondary, or instrumental, agency in conversion, while the human 
will allows their action and freely yields toit.’? Later, he held that ** conversion is the 
result of the combined action (copulatio) of three causes, the truth of God, the Holy 
Spirit, and the will of man.” This synergistic view in his last years involved the theo- 
logian of the German Reformation in serious trouble. Luthardt: ** He made a facultas 
out of a mere capacitas.’”? Dorner says again: *‘Man’s causality is not to be coérdi- 
nated with that of God, however small the influence ascribed to it. It is a purely 
receptive, not a productive, agency. The opposite is the fundamental Romanist error.” 
Self-love will never induce a man to give up self-love. Selfishness will not throttle 
and cast out selfishness. ‘*Such a choice from a selfish motive would be unholy, 
when judged by God’s standard. It is absurd to make salvation depend upon the exer- 
cises of a wholly unspiritual power”; see Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2:7%16-720 (Syst. 
Doct., 4:179-183). Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2:505—‘‘ Sin does not first stop, and then 
holiness come in place of sin; but holiness positively expels sin. Darkness does not 
first cease, and then light enter; but light drives out darkness.” On the Arminian 
view, see Bib. Sac., 19: 265, 266. 

John Wesiey’s theology was a modified Arminianism, yet it was John Wesley who 
did most to establish the doctrine of regeneration. He asserted that the Holy Spirit 
acts through the truth, in distinction from the doctrine that the Holy Spirit works 
solely through the ministers and sacraments of the church, But in asserting the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul, he went too far to the opposite extreme of 
emphasizing the ability of man to choose God’s service, when without love to God 
there was nothing in God’s service to attract. A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith: “It is 
as if Jesus had said: If a sailor will properly set his rudder the wind will fill hig sails. 
The will is the rudder of the character; if it is turned in the right direction, all the 
winds of heaven will favor; if it is turned in the wrong direction, they will oppose.” 
The question returns: What shall move the man to set his rudder aright, if he hag no 
desire to reach the proper haven? Here is the need of divine power, not merely to 
cobperate with man, after man’s will is set in the right direction, but to set it in the 
right direction in the first place. Phil. 2:18 — “it is God who worketh in you both to will and to work, 
for his good pleasure,” 
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Still another modification of Arminian doctrine is found in the Revealed Theology 
of N. W. Taylor of New Haven, who maintained that, antecedently to regeneration, 
the selfish principle is suspended in the sinner’s heart, and that then, prompted by self- 
love, he uses the means of regeneration from motives that are neither sinful nor holy. 
He held that all men, saints and sinners, have their own happiness for their ultimate 
end. Regeneration involves no change in this principle or motive, but only a change 
in the governing purpose to seek this happiness in God rather than in the world. Dr. 
Taylor said that man could turn to God, whatever the Spirit did or did not do. He 
could turn to God if he would; but he could also turn to God if he would n’t. In other 
words, he maintained the power of contrary choice, while yet affirming the certainty 
that, without the Holy Spirit’s influences, man would always choose wrongly. These 
doctrines caused a division in the Congregational body. Those who opposed Taylor 
withdrew their support from New Haven, and founded the East Windsor Seminary in 
1834. For Taylor’s view, see N. W. Taylor, Revealed Theology, 369-406, and in The 
Christian Spectator for 1829. 

The chief opponent of Dr. Taylor was Dr. Bennet Tyler. He replied to Dr. Taylor 
that moral character has its seat, not in the purpose, but in the affections back of the 
purpose. Otherwise every Christian must be in a state of sinless perfection, for his 
governing purpose is to serve God. But we know that there are affections and desires 
not under control of this purpose — dispositions not in conformity with the predomi-_ 
nant disposition. How, Dr. Tyler asked, can a sinner, completely selfish, from a selfish 
motive, resolve not to be selfish, and so suspend his selfishness? ‘* Antecedently to 
regeneration, there can be no suspension of the selfish principle. It is said that, in 
suspending it, the sinner is actuated by self-love. But is it possible that the sinner, 
while destitute of love to God and every particle of genuine benevolence, should love 
himself at all and not love himself supremely? He loves nothing more than self. He 
does not regard God or the universe, except as they tend to promote his ultimate end, 
his own happiness. No sinner ever suspended this selfishness until subdued by divine 
grace. We can not become regenerate by preferring God to the world merely from 
regard to our own interest. There is no necessity of the Holy Spirit to renew the 
heart, if self-love prompts men to turn from the world to God. On the view thus com- 
bated, depravity consists simply in ignorance. All men need is enlightenment as to 
the best means of securing their own happiness. Regeneration by the Holy Spirit is, 
therefore, not necessary.’’ See Bennet Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 316-381, esp. 334, 
370, 871; Letters on the New Haven Theology, 21-72, 148-163; review of Taylor and 
Fitch, by E. D. Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 18-54; Martineau, Study, 2:9—“ By making 
it a man’s interest to be disinterested, do you cause him to forget himself and put any 
love into his heart? or do you only break him in and cause him to turn this way and 
that by the bit and lash of a driving necessity ?’’ The sinner, apart from the grace of 
God, cannot see the truth. Wilberforce took Pitt to hear Cecil preach, but Pitt 
declared that he did not understand a word that Cecil said. Apart from the grace of 
God, the sinner, even when made to see the truth, resists it the more, the more clearly 
he sees it. Then the Holy Spirit overcomes his opposition and makes him willing in 
the day of God’s power ( Psalm 110:3), 


B. The truth, as the efficient cause of regeneration. 


According to this view, the truth as a system of motives is the direct and 
immediate cause of the change from unholiness to holiness, This view is 
objectionable for two reasons : 


(a) It erroneously regards motives as wholly external to the mind that 
is influenced by them. This is to conceive of them as mechanically con- 
straining the will, and is indistinguishable from necessitarianism. On the 
contrary, motives are compounded of external presentations and internal 
dispositions. Itis the soul’s affections which render certain suggestions 
attractive and others repugnant tous. In brief, the heart makes the motive. 


(6) Only as truth is loved, therefore, can it be a motive to holiness. 
But we have seen that the aversion of the sinner to God is such that the 
truth is hated instead of loved, and a thing that is hated, is hated more 
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intensely, the more distinctly it is seen. Hence no mere power of the 
truth can be regarded as the efficient cause of regeneration. The contrary 
view implies that it is not the truth which the sinner hates, but rather some 
element of error which is mingled with it. 


Lyman Beecher and Charles G. Finney held this view. The influence of the Holy 
Spirit differs from that of the preacher only in degree,— both use only moral suasion ; 
both do nothing more than to present the truth; both work upon thesoul from without. 
** Were I as eloquent as the Holy Ghost, I could convert sinners as well as he,’ said a 
popular preacher of this school (see Bennet Tyler, Letters on New Haven Theology, 
164-171). On this view, it would be absurd to pray to God to regenerate, for that is 
more than he can do,— regeneration is simply the effect of truth. 

Miley, in Meth. Quar., July, 1881 : 434-462, holds that ‘“‘the will cannot rationally act 
without motive, but that it has always power to suspend action, or defer it, for the 
purpose of rational examination of the motive or end, and to consider the opposite 
motive or end. Putting the old end or motive out of view will temporarily break its 
power, and the new truth considered will furnish motive for right action. Thus, by 
using our faculty of suspending choice, and of fixing attention, we can realize the 
permanent eligibility of the good and choose it against the evil. This is, however, not 
the realization of a new spiritual life in regeneration, but the election of its attain- 
ment. Power to do this suspending is of grace [ grace, however, given equally to all]. 
Without this power, life would be aspontaneous and irresponsible development of evil.” 

The view of Miley, thus substantially given, resembles that of Dr. Taylor, upon 
which we have already commented ; but, unlike that, it makes truth itself, apart from 
the affections, a determining agency in the change from sin to holiness. Our one reply 
is that, without a change in the affections, the truth can neither be known nor obeyed. 
Seeing cannot be the means of being born again, for one must first be born again in 
order to see the kingdom of God (John3:3). The mind will not choose God, until God 
appears to be the greatest good. 

Edwards, quoted by Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 64—‘‘ Let the sinner apply his rational 
powers to the contemplation of divine things, and let his belief be speculatively cor- 
rect ; still he is in such a state that those objects of contemplation will excite in him no 
holy affections.”” The Scriptures declare (Rom. 8:7) that ‘the mind of the flesh is enmity "— not 
against some error or mistaken notion of God — but “is enmity against God.” It is God’s 
holiness, mandatory and punitive, that is hated. A clearer view of that holiness will 
only increase the hatred. A woman’s hatred of spiders will never be changed to love by 
bringing them close to her. Magnifying them with a compound oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope will not help the matter. Tyler: ‘‘ All the light of the last day will not subdue 
the sinner’s heart.’’ The mere presence of God, and seeing God face to face, will be hell 
to him, if his hatred be not first changed to love. See E. D. Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 
105-116, 203-221; and review of Griffin, by S. R. Mason, Truth Unfolded, 383-407. 

Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems, 239 —‘‘ Christianity puts three motives 
before men: love, self-love, and fear.’’? True, but the last two are only preliminary 
motives, not essentially Christian. The soul that is moved only by self-love or by fear 
has not yet entered into the Christian life at all. And any attention to the truth of God 
which originates in these motives has no absolute moral value, and cannot be regarded 
as even a beginning of salvation. Nothing but holiness and love are entitled to be 
called Christianity, and these the truth of itself cannot summon up. The Spirit of God 
must go with the truth to impart right desires and to make the truth effective. E.G. 
Robinson: * The glory of our salvation can no more be attributed to the word of God 
only, than the glory of a Praxiteles or a Canova can be ascribed to the chisel or the 
mallet with which he wrought into beauty his immortal creations.” 


C. The immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, as the efficient cause of 
regeneration. 


In ascribing to the Holy Spirit the authorship of regeneration, we do 
not affirm that the divine Spirit accomplishes his work without any accom- 
panying instrumentality. We simply assert that the power which regen- 
erates is the power of God, and that although conjoined with the use of 
means, there is a direct operation of this power upon the sinner’s heart 
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which changes its moral character. We add two remarks by way of further 
explanation : 


(a) The Scriptural assertions of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and 
of his mighty power in the soul forbid us to regard the divine Spirit in 
regeneration as coming in contact, not with the soul, but only with the 
truth. The phrases, ‘‘to energize the truth,” ‘‘to intensify the truth,” 
*‘to illuminate the truth,” have no proper meaning ; since even God cannot 
make the truth more true. If any change is wrought, it must be wrought, 
not in the truth, but in the soul, 


The maxim, ‘ Truth is mighty and will prevail,” is very untrue, if God be left out of 
the account. Truth without God is an abstraction, and nota power. It is a mere instru- 
ment, useless without an agent. “The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God”’ (Eph. 6:17), must 
be wielded by the Holy Spirit himself. And the Holy Spirit comes in contact, not 
simply with the instrument, but with the soul. Toall moral, and especially to all relig- 
ious truth, there is an inward unsusceptibility, arising from the perversity of the affec- 
tions and the will. This blindness and hardness of heart must be removed, before the 
soul can perceive or be moved by the truth. Hence the Spirit must deal directly with 
the soul. Denovan: ‘‘Our natural hearts are hearts of stone. The word of God is 
good seed sown on the hard, trodden, macadamized highway, which the horses of 
passion, the asses of self-will, the wagons of imaginary treasure, have made impene- 
trable. Only the Holy Spirit can soften and pulverize this soil.” 

The Psalmist prays: “TIncline my heart unto thy testimonies” (Ps, 119: 36), while of Lydia it is 
said: “whose heart the Lord opened to give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul” (Acts 16:14). We 
may say of the Holy Spirit: ‘‘ He freezes and then melts the soil, He breaks the hard, 
cold stone, Kills out the rooted weeds so vile,—All this he does alone; And every virtue 
we possess, And every victory won, And every thought of holiness, Are his, and his 
alone.’? Hence, in Ps. 90: 16, 17, the Psalmist says, first: “Let thy work appear unto thy servants"; 
then “establish thou the work of owr hands upon us''— God’s work is first to appear,— then man’s 
work, which is God’s work carried out by human instruments. At Jericho, the force 
was not applied to the rams’ horns, but to the walls. When Jesus healed the blind man, 
hig power was applied, not to the spittle, but to the eyes. The impression is prepared, 
not by heating the seal, but by softening the wax. So God’s power acts, not upon the 
truth, but upon the sinner. 

Ps, 59 : 10 —‘“‘My God with his lovingkindness will meet me"; A. V.— ‘The God of my mercy shall prevent me," 
4.e€.,g0 before me. Augustine urges this text as proof that the grace of God precedes all 
merit of man: ‘*‘ What didst thou find in me but only sins? Before I do anything good, 
his mercy will go before me. What will unhappy Pelagiusanswer here?” Calvin how- 
ever says this may be a pious, but it is not a fair, use of the passage. The passage does 
teach dependence upon God; but God’s anticipation of our action, or in other words, 
the doctrine of prevenient grace, must be derived from other portions of Scripture, such 
as John 1; 13, and Eph.2:10, ‘* The enthusiasm of humanity’? to which J. R. Seeley, the 
author of Ecce Homo, exhorts us, is doubtless the secret of happiness and usefulness,— 
unfortunately he does not tell us whence it may come. John Stuart Mill felt the 
need of it, but he did not get it. Arthur Hugh Clough, Clergyman’s First Tale: 
*““ Would I could wish my wishes all to rest, And know to wish the wish that were the 
best.”” Bradford, Heredity, 228 —‘* God is the environment of the soul, yet man has free 
will. Light fills the spaces, yet a man from ignorance may remain in a cave, or from 
choice may dwell in darkness.’”” Man needs therefore a divine influence which will 
beget in him a disposition to use his opportunities aright. 

We may illustrate the philosophy of revivals by the canal boat which lies before the 
gate of alock. No power on earth can open the lock. But soon the lock begins to fill, 
and when the water has reached the proper level, the gate can be opened almost at a 
touch, Or, asteamerrunsintoasandbar. Tugs fail to pull the vessel off. Her own 
engines cannot accomplish it. But when the tide comes in, she swings free without 
effort. So what we need in religion is an influx of spiritual influence which will make 
easy what before is difficult if not impossible. The Superintendent of a New York 
State Prison tells us that the common schools furnish 83 per cent., and the colleges and 
academies over 4 per cent., of the inmates of Auburn and Sing Sing. Truth without 
the Holy Spirit to apply it is like sunshine without the actinic ray which alone can give 
it vitalizing energy. 
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(6) Even if truth could be energized, intensified, illuminated, there 
would still be needed a change in the moral disposition, before the soul 
could recognize its beauty or be affected by it. No mere increase of light 
can enable a blind man to see; the disease of the eye must first be cured 
‘before external objects are visible. So God’s work in regeneration must 
be performed within the soul itself. Over and above all influence of the 
truth, there must be a direct influence of the Holy Spirit upon the heart. 
Although wrought in conjunction with the presentation of truth to the 
intellect, regeneration differs from moral suasion in being an immediate 
act of God. 


Before regeneration, man’s knowledge of God is the blind man’s knowledge of color: 
The Scriptures call such knowledge “ignorance’’ (Eph. 4: 18). The heart does not appreciate 
God’s mercy. Regeneration gives an experimental or heart knowledge; see Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 2: 495. Is. 50: 4— God “wakeneth mine ear to hear.” It is false to say that soul 


can come in contact with soul only through the influence of truth. In the intercourse ~ 


of dear friends, or in the discourse of the orator, there is a personal influence, distinct 
from the word spoken, which persuades the heart and conquers the will. We sometimes 
call it ‘*magnetism,’”’— but we mean simply that soul reaches soul, in ways apart from 
the use of physical intermediaries. Compare the facts, imperfectly known as yet, of 
second sight, mind-reading, clairvoyance. But whether these be accepted or not, it 
still is true that God has not made the human soul so that it is inaccessible to himself. 
The omnipresent Spirit penetrates and pervades all spirits that have been made by 
him. See Lotze, Outlines of Psychology ( Ladd ), 142, 143. 

In the primary change of disposition, which is the most essential feature of regene- 
ration, the Spirit of God acts directly upon the spirit of man. In the securing of the 
initial exercise of this new disposition — which constitutes the secondary feature of 
God’s work of regeneration — the truth is used as a means. Hence, perhaps, in James 
4:18, we read: ‘‘Of his own will he brought us forth by the word of truth" instead of ‘‘he begat us by 
the word of truth,” — the reference being to the secondary, not to the primary, feature 
of regeneration. The advocates of the opposite view — the view that God works only 
through the truth as a means, and that his only influence upon the soul is a moral 
jnfluence — very naturally deny the mystical union of the sou) with Christ. Squier, 
for example, in his Autobiog., 343-378, esp. 360, on the Spirit’s influences, quotes John 
46:8 — he “ will convict the world in respect of sin" —to show that God regenerates by applying 
truth to men’s minds, so far as to convince them, by fair and sufficient arguments, 
that they are sinners. 

Christ, opening blind eyes and unstopping deaf ears, illustrates the nature of God’s 
operation in regeneration,—in the case of the blind, there is plenty of light, — what 
is wanted is sight. The negro convert said that bis conversion was due to himself and 
God: he fought against God with all his might, and God did the rest. So our moral 
successes are due to ourselves and God, — we have done only the fighting against God, 
and God has done the rest. The sand of Sahara would not bring forth flowers and 
fruit, even if you turned into it a hundred rivers like the Nile. Man may hear sermons 
for a lifetime, and still be barren of all spiritual growths. The soil of the heart needs 
to be changed, and the good seed of the kingdom needs to be planted there. 

For the view that truth is ‘‘energized”’ or “‘intensified’’ by the Holy Spirit, see 
Phelps, New Birth, 61, 121; Walker, Philosophy of Plan of Salvation, chap. 18. Per con- 
tra, see Wardlaw, Syst. Theol., 3:24, 25; E. D. Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 73-116 ; Ander- 
son, Regeneration, 123-168 ; Edwards, Works, 2: 547-597 ; Chalmers, Lectures on Romans, 
chap. 1; Payne, Divine Sovereignty, lect. 23 : 363-367; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 3:3-37, 466- 
485. On the whole subject of the Efficient Cause of Regeneration, see Hopkins, Works, 
1:454; Dwight, Theology, 2: 418-429; John Owen, Works, 3: 282-297, 366-538; Robert 
Hall, Sermon on the Cause, Agent, and Purpose of Regeneration. 


4, The Instrumentality used in Regeneration. 


A. The Roman, English and Lutheran churches hold that regeneration 
is accomplished through the instrumentality of baptism. The Disciples, 
or followers of Alexander Campbell, make regeneration include baptism, 
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as well as repentance and faith. To the view that baptism is a means of 
regeneration we urge the following objections: 


(a) The Scriptures represent baptism to be not the means but only the 
sign of regeneration, and therefore to presuppose and follow regeneration. 
For this reason only believers— that is, persons giving credible evidence 
of being regenerated—were baptized (Acts 8:12). Not external baptism, 
but the conscientious turning of the soul to God which baptism symbolizes, 
saves us (1 Pet. 3:21 —ovvewhoews dyadic érepornua). Texts like John 
3:5, Acts 2:38, Col. 2:12, Tit. 3:5, are to be explained upon the princi- 
ple that regeneration, the inward change, and baptism, the outward sign 
of that change, were regarded as only different sides or aspects of the same 
fact, and either side or aspect might therefore be described in terms 
derived from the other. 


(6) Upon this view; there is a striking incongruity between the nature 
of the change to be wrought and the means employed to produce it. The 
change is a spiritual one, but the means are physical. It is far more 
rational to suppose that, in changing the character of intelligent beings, 
God uses means which have relation to their intelligence. The view we 
are considering is part and parcel of a general scheme of mechanical rather 
than moral salvation, and is more consistent with a materialistic than with 
a spiritual philosophy. 


Acts 8:12 — “when they believed Philip preaching good tidings concerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized’; 1 Pet. 3:21 — “which also after a true likeness doth now save you, even haptism, not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation [ marg.— ‘inquiry’, ‘appeal’ ] of a good conscience toward 
God’ = the inquiry of the soul after God, the conscientious turning of the soul to God. 

Plumptre, however, makes érepdétynua a forensic term equivalent to “examination,” 
and including both question and answer. It means, then, the open answer of alle- 
giance to Christ, given by the new convert to the constituted officers of the church. 
“That which is of the essence of the saving power of baptism is the confession and the 
profession which precede it. If this comes from a conscience that really renounces sin 
and believes on Christ, then baptism, as the channel through which the grace of the 
new birth is conveyed and the convert admitted into the church of Christ, ‘ saves us,’ 
but not otherwise.’? We may adopt this statement from Plumptre’s Commentary, 
with the alteration of the word ‘“‘conveyed”’ into “symbolized” or “* manifested.’’ 
Plumptre’s intepretation is, as he seems to admit, in its obvious meaning inconsistent 
with infant baptism; to us it seems equally inconsistent with any doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

Scriptural regeneration is God’s (1) changing man’s disposition, and (2) securing its 
first exercise. Regeneration, according to the Disciples, is man’s (1) repentance and 
faith, and (2) submission to baptism. Alexander Campbell, Christianity Restored: 
** We plead that all the converting power of the Holy Spirit is exhibited in the divine 
Record.” Address of Disciples to Ohio Baptist State Convention, 1871: ‘* With us 
regeneration includes all that is comprehended in faith, repentance, and baptism, and 
so far as it is expressive of birth, it belongs more properly to the last of these than to 
either of the former.” But if baptism be the instrument of regeneration, it is difficult 
to see how the patriarchs, or the penitent thief, could have been regenerated. Luke 
23:43— “This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Bossuet: ‘* ‘This day’ — what promptitude |! 
‘With me’— what companionship! ‘In Paradise’ —what rest!” Bersier: ‘‘ ‘This day ’— 
what then? no flames of Purgatory? no long period of mournful expiation? ‘This day’ 
— pardon and heaven!” 

Baptism is a condition of being outwardly in the kingdom; it is not a condition of 
being inwardly in the kingdom. The confounding of these two led many in the early 
church to dread dying unbaptized, rather than dying unsaved. Even Pascal, in later 
times, held that participation in outward ceremonies might lead to real conversion. 
He probably meant that an initial act of holy will would tend to draw others in its train. 
Similarly we urge unconverted people to take some step that will manifest religious 
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interest. We hope that in taking this step a new decision of the will, inwrought by 
the Spirit of God, may reveal itself. But a religion which consists only in such out- 
ward performances is justly denominated a cutaneous religion, for it is only skin-deep. 
On John 3:5— “Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God"; Acts 2:38 
— “Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins'’; Col, 
2:12 — “buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him through faith’’; Tit. 3:5— “saved us, 
through the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit’ — see further discussion and expo- 
sition in our chapter on the Ordinances. Adkins, Disciples and Baptists, a booklet 
published by the Am. Bap. Pub. Society, is the best statement of the Baptist position, 
as distinguished from that of the Disciples. It claims that Disciples overrate the 
externals of Christianity and underrate the work of the Holy Spirit. Per contra, see 
Gates, Disciples and Baptists. 

B. The Scriptural view is that regeneration, so far as it secures an 
activity of man, is accomplished through the instrumentality of the truth. 
Although the Holy Spirit does not in any way illuminate the truth, he 
does illuminate the mind, so that it can perceive the truth. In conjunc- 
tion with the change of man’s inner disposition, there is an appeal to man’s 
rational nature through the truth. 'T'wo inferences may be drawn: 

(a) Man is not wholly passive at the time of his regeneration. He is 
passive only with respect to the change of his ruling disposition. With 
respect to the exercise of this disposition, he is active. Although the effi- 
cient power which secures this exercise of the new disposition is the power 
of God, yet man is not therefore unconscious, nor is he a mere machine 
worked by God’s fingers. On the other hand, his whole moral nature 
under God’s working is alive and active. We reject the ‘‘exercise-system,” 
which regards God as the direct author of all man’s thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions, not only in its general tenor, but in its special application to 
regeneration. 

Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2:503— ‘* A dead man cannot assist in his own resurrection.’’ 
This is true so far as the giving of life is concerned. But once made alive, man can, 
like Lazarus, obey Christ’s command and “come forth” (John 11:43), In fact, if he does not 
obey, there is no evidence that there is spiritual life. ‘‘In us is God; we burn but as 
he movyes’’—‘“‘ Est deus in nobis; agitante calescimus illo.’”’ Wireless telegraphy 
requires an attuned receiver; regeneration attunes the soul so that it vibrates respon- 
sively to God and receives the communications of his truth. When a convert came 
to Rowland Hill and claimed that she had been converted in a dream, he replied: ‘“* We 
will see how you walk, now that you are awake.” 

Lord Bacon said he would open every one of Argus’s hundred eyes, before he opened 
one of Briareus’s hundred hands. If God did not renew men’s hearts in connection 
with our preaching of the truth, we might well give up our ministry. E.G. Robinson: 
* The conversion of a soul is just as much according to law as the raising of a crop of 
turnips.’? Simon, Reconciliation, 377 — ‘‘ Though the mere preaching of the gospel is 
not the cause of the conversion and revivification of men, it is a necessary condition — 
as necessary as the action of light and heat, or other physical agencies, are on a germ, 
if it is to develop, grow, and bear its proper fruit.” 

(06) The activity of man’s mind in regeneration is activity in view of 
the truth. God secures the initial exercise of the new disposition which 
he has wrought in man’s heart in connection with the use of truth asa 
means. Here we perceive the link between the efficiency of God and the 
activity of man. Only as the sinner’s mind is brought into contact with 
the truth, does God complete his regenerating work. And as the change 
of inward disposition and the initial exercise of it are never, so far as we 
know, separated by any interval of time, we can say, in general, that 
Christian work is successful only as it commends the truth to every man’s 


conscience in the sight of God (2 Cor. 4:2). 
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In Eph, 1:17, 18, there is recognized the divine illumination of the mind to behold the 
truth — “may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him; having the eyes of your 
heart enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of his calling.” On truth as a means of regenera- 
tion, see Hovey, Outlines, 192, who quotes Cunningham, Historical Theology, 1:617— 
‘* Regeneration may be taken in a limited sense as including only the first impartation 
of spiritual life .... orit may be taken in a wider sense as comprehending the whole 
of that process by which he is renewed or made over again in the whole man after the 
image of God, —i. ¢., as including the production of saving faith and union to Christ. 
Only in the first sense did the Reformers maintain that man in the process was wholly 
passive and not active; for they did not dispute that, before the process in the second 
and more enlarged sense was completed, man was spiritually alive and active, and con- 
tinued so ever after during the whole process of his sanctification.” 


Dr. Hovey suggests an apt illustration of these two parts of the Holy Spirit’s work 
and their union in regeneration: At the same time that God makes the photographic 
- plate sensitive, he pours in the light of truth whereby the image of Christ is formed in 
the soul. Without the ‘sensitizing ’’ of the plate, it would never fix the rays of light 
so as to retain theimage. In the process of ‘‘ sensitizing,’’ the plate is passive; under 
the influence of light, it is active. In both the “‘ sensitizing’? and the taking of the pic- 
ture, the real agent is not the plate nor the light, but the photographer. The photog- 
rapher cannot perform both operations at the same moment. Godcan. He gives the 
new affection, and at the same instant he secures its exercise in view of the truth. 


For denial of the instrumentality of truth in regeneration, see Pierce, in Bap. Quar., 
Jan. 1872:52. Per contra, see Anderson, Regeneration, 89-122. H.B. Smith holds mid- 
dle ground. Hesays: ‘In adults it [ regeneration ] is wrought most frequently by the 
word of Godasthe instrument. Believing that infants may be regenerated, we cannot 
assert that it is tied to the word of God absolutely.” We prefer to say that, if infants 
are regenerated, they also are regenerated in conjunction with some influence of truth 
upon the mind, dim as the recognition of it may be. Otherwise we break the Script- 
ural connection between regeneration and conversion, and open the way for faith in 
a physical, magical, sacramental salvation. Squier, Autobiog., 368, says well, of the 
theory of regeneration which makes man purely passive, that it has a benumbing 
effect upon preaching: ‘* The lack of expectation unnerves the efforts of the preacher ; 
an impression of the fortuitous presence neutralizes his engagedness. This antinomian 
dependence on the Spirit extracts all vitality from the pulpit and sense of responsi- 
bility from the hearer, and makes preaching an opus operatum, like the baptismal 
regeneration of the formalist.”’ Only of the first element in regeneration are Shedd’s 
words true: *‘ A dead man cannot assist in his own resurrection’’ (Dogm. Theol., 2: 503). 


Squier goes to the opposite extreme of regarding the truth alone as the cause of 
regeneration. His words are none the less a valuable protest against the view that 
regeneration is so entirely due to God that in no part of itis man active. It was with 
a better view that Luther cried: ‘O that we might multiply living books, that is, 
preachers!’? And the preacher is successful only as he possesses- and unfolds the 
truth. John took the little book from the Covenant-angel’s hand and ate it (Rev. 10: 8- 
11), So he who is to preach God’s truth must feed upon it, until it has become his own. 
For the Exercise-system, see Emmons, Works, 4:339-411; Hagenbach, Hist. Doct., 2: 489. 


5. The Nature of the Change wrought in Regeneration. 


A. It is a change in which the governing disposition is made holy. 
This implies that: 


(a) It is not a change in the substance of either body or soul. Regen- 
eration is not a physical change. There is no physical seed or germ 
implanted in man’s nature. Regeneration does not add to, or/subtract 
from, the number of man’s intellectual, emotional or voluntary faculties, 
But regeneration is the giving of a new direction or tendency to powers 
of affection which man possessed before. Man had the faculty of love 
before, but his love was supremely set on self. In regeneration the direc- 


tion of that faculty is changed, and his love is now set supremely upon 
God. 
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Eph..2:10— “created in Christ Jesus for good works’ — does not imply that the old soul is anni- 
hilated, and a new soul created. The “old man” which is “crucified” — (Rom. 6:6) and “put 
away '' (Eph, 4:22) is simply the sinful bent of the affections and will. When this direc- 
tion of the dispositions is changed, and becomes holy, we can call the change a new 
birth of the old nature, because the same faculties that acted before are acting now, 
the only difference being that now these faculties are set toward God and purity. Or, 
regarding the change from another point of view, we may speak of man as having a 
““new nature,” as ‘‘ recreated,” as being a ‘‘new creature,’ because this direction of 
the affection and will, which ensures a different life from what was led before, is some- 
thing totally new, and due wholly to the regenerating act of God. Im 1 Pet, 1:23 — “ begot- 
ten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible” — all materialistic inferences from the word 
“seed,"’ as if it implied the implantation of a physical germ, are prevented by the follow- 
ing explanatory words: “ through the word of God, which liveth and abideth.” 

So, too, when we describe regeneration as the communication of a new life to the 
soul, we should not conceive of this new life as a substance imparted or infused into us. 
The new life is rather a new direction and activity of our own affections and will. 
There is, indeed a union of the soul with Christ; Christ dwells in the renewed heart; 
Christ’s entrance into the soul is the cause and accompaniment of its regeneration. 
But this entrance of Christ into the soul is not itself regeneration. We must distin- 
guish the effect from the cause; otherwise we shall be in danger of a pantheistic con- 
founding of our own personality and life with the personality and life of Christ. Christ 
is indeed our life, in the sense of being the cause and supporter of our life, but he is 
not our life in the sense that, after our union with him, our individuality ceases. The 
effect of union with Christ is rather that our individuality is enlarged and exalted (John 
10:10 — “I came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.’ See page 799, (c). 

We must therefore take with a grain of allowance the generally excellent words of 
A. J. Gordon, Twofold Life, 22—‘t Regeneration is the communication of the divine 
nature to man by the operation of the Holy Spirit through the word (2 Pet.1:4).... As 
Christ was made partaker of human nature by incarnation, that so he might enter into 
truest fellowship with us, we are made partakers of the divine nature, by regeneration, 
that we may enter into truest fellowship with God. Regeneration is not a change of 
nature, i. €., a natural heart bettered. Eternal life is not natural life prolonged into 
endless duration. Itis the divine life imparted to us, the very life of God communi- 
eated to the human soul, and bringing forth there its proper fruit.’”’ Dr. Gordon’s 
view that regeneration adds a new substance or faculty to the soul is the result of 
literalizing the Scripture metaphors of creation and life. This turning of symbol into 
fact accounts for his tendency toward annihilation doctrine in the case of the unre- 
generate, toward faith cure and the belief that all physical evils can be removed by 
prayer. KE. H. Johnson, The Holy Spirit: *‘ Regeneration is a change, not in the quan- 
tity, but in the quality, of the soul:” HE. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 320— 
** Regeneration consists in a divinely wrought change in the moral affections.” 

So, too, we would criticize the doctrine of Drummond, Nat. Law in the Spir. World: 
“People forget the persistence of force. Instead of transforming energy, they try to 
create it. We must either depend on environment, or be self-sufficient. The ‘cannot bear 
fruit of itself’ (John 15:4) is the ‘cannot’ of naturallaw. Natural fruit flourishes with air and 
sunshine. The difference between the Christian and the non-Christian is the difference 
between the organic and the inorganic. The Christian has all the characteristics of 
life: assimilation, waste, reproduction, spontaneous action.”’ See criticism of Drum- 
mond, by Murphy, in Brit. Quar., 1884: 118-125 — ‘* Asin resurrection there is a physical 
connection with the old body, so in regeneration there is a natural connection with the 
old soul.” Also, Brit. Quar., July, 1880, art.: Evolution Viewed in Relation to Theol- 
ogy — ‘‘ The regenerating agency of the Spirit of God is symbolized, not by the vital- 
ization of dead matter, but by the agency of the organizing intelligence which guides 
the evolution of living beings.’’ Murphy’s answer to Drummond is republished. 
Murphy’s Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom, 1-33— ‘‘The will can no more 
create force, either muscular or mental, than it can create matter. And it is equally 
true that for our spiritual nourishment and spiritual force we are altogether depend- 
ent on our spiritual environment, which is God.”’ In “dead matter’’ there is no sin. 

Drummond would imply that, as matter has no promise or potency of life and is 
not responsible for being without life (or ‘* dead,” to use his misleading word ), and if 
it ever is to live must wait for the life-giving influence to come unsought, so the 
human soul is not responsible for being spiritually dead, cannot seek for life, must 
passively wait for the Spirit. Plymouth Brethren generally hold the same view with 
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Drummond, that regeneration adds something —as vitality —to the substance of the 
soul. Christ is transsubstantiated into the soul’s substance; or, the mvevua is added. 
But we have given over talking of vitality, as if it were a substance or faculty. We 
regard it as merely a mode of action. Evolution, moreover, uses what already exists, 
so far as it will go, instead of creating new; asin the miracle of the loaves, and as in the 
original creation of man, so in his recreation or regeneration. Dr. Charles Hodge also 
makes the same mistake in calling regeneration an ‘ origination of the principle of the 
spirit of life, just as literal and real a creation as the origination of the principle 
of natural life.” This, too, literalizes Scripture metaphor, and ignores the fact that 
the change accomplished in regeneration is an exclusively moral one. There is indeed 
anew entrance of Christ into the soul, or a new exercise of his spiritual power within 
the soul. But the effect of Christ’s working is not to add any new faculty or sub- 
stance, but only to give new direction to already existing powers. 


(6) Regeneration involves an enlightenment of the understanding and 
a rectification of the volitions. But it seems most consonant with Scripture 
and with a correct psychology to regard these changes as immediate and 
necessary consequences of the change of disposition already mentioned, 
rather than as the primary and central facts in regeneration. The taste for 
truth logically precedes perception of the truth, and love for God logically 
precedes obedience to God; indeed, without love no obedience is possible. 
Reverse the lever of affection, and this moral locomotive, without further 
change, will move away from sin, and toward truth and God. 


Texts which seem to imply that a right taste, disposition, affection, logically precedes 
both knowledge of God and obedience to God, are the following: Ps, 34:8—“‘Oh taste and see 
that Jehovah is good’ ; 119: 36 — “Incline my heart unto thy testimonies’’; Jer, 24:7— “I will give them a heart 
to know me"’; Mat, 5:8 — “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God"; John 7:17— “If any man 
Willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of God’’; Acts 16:14— of Lydia it is said : 
“whose heart the Lord opened to give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul’; Bph, 1:18— “having the 
eyes of your heart enlightened.” ‘* Change the centre of a circle and you change the place and 
direction of all its radii.” 


The text John 1:12, 183 — “But as many as received him, to them gave him the right to become children of God, 
even to them that believe on his name: who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God’’— seems at first sight to imply that faith is the condition of regeneration, 
and therefore prior to it. ‘* But if ¢fovccay here signifies the ‘right’ or ‘privilege’ of 
sonship, itis a right which may presuppose faith as the work of the Spirit in regenera- 
tion —a work apart from which no genuine faith exists in the soul. But it is possible 
that John means to say that, in the case of all who received Christ, their power to 
believe was given to them by him. In the original the emphasis is on ‘gave,’ and this is 
shown by the order of the words’; see Hovey, Manual of Theology, 345, and Com. on 
John 1; 12, 183 —‘** The meaning would then be this: ‘ Many did not receive him; but some 
did; and as to all who received him, he gave them grace by which they were enabled 
to do this, and so to become God’s children.’ ” 


Ruskin: “ The first and last and closest trial question to any living creature is, 
‘What do you like?’ Go out into the street and ask the first man you meet what hig 
taste is, and, if he answers candidly, you know him, body and soul. What we like 
determines what we are, and is the sign of what we are; and to teach taste is inevitably 
to form character.’”? If the taste here spoken of is moral and spiritual taste, the words 
of Ruskin are sober truth. Regeneration is essentially a changing of the fundamental 
taste of the soul. But by taste we mean the direction of man’s love, the bent of his 
affections, the trend of his will. And to alter that taste is not to impart a new faculty, 
or to create a new substance, but simply to set toward God the affections which 
hitherto have been set upon self and sin. We may illustrate by the engineer who 
climbs over the cab into a runaway locomotive and who changes its course, not by 
adding any new rod or cog to the machine, but simply by reversing the lever. The 
engine slows up and soon moves in an opposite direction to that in which it has been 
going. Man needs no new faculty of love; he needs only to have his love set in a new 
and holy direction; this is virtually to give him a new birth, to make him a new crea~ 
ture, to impart to him a new life. But being born again, created anew, made alive 
from the dead, are physical metaphors, to be interpreted not literally but spiritually. 
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(c) It is objected, indeed, that we know only of mental substance and of 
mental acts, and that the new disposition or state just mentioned, since it 
is not an act, must be regarded as a new substance, and so lack all moral 
quality. But we reply that, besides substance and acts, there are habits, 
tendencies, proclivities, some of them native and some of them acquired. 
They are voluntary, and have moral character. If we can by repeated 
acts originate sinful tendencies, God can surely originate in us holy ten- 
dencies. Such holy tendencies formed a part of the nature of Adam, as 
he came from the hand of God. As the result of the Fall, we are born 
with tendencies toward evil for which we are responsible. Regeneration 
is a restoration of the original tendencies toward God which were lost by 
the Fall. Such holy tendencies (tastes, dispositions, affections ) are not 
only not unmoral—they are the only possible springs of right moral action. 
Only in the restoration of them does man become truly free. 


Mat, 12:33 — “ Make the tree good, and its fruit good”; Eph, 2:10 — “created in Christ Jesus for good works.” 
The tree is first made good — the character renewed in its fundamental principle, love 
to God —in the certainty that when this is done the fruit will be good also. Good 
works are the necessary result of regeneration by union with Christ. Regeneration 
introduces a new force into humanity, the force of a new love. The work of the 
preacher is that of codperation with God in the impartation of a new life —a work far 
more radical and more noble than that of moral reform, by aS much as the origination 
of a new force is more radical and more noble than the guidance of that force after it 
has been originated. Does regeneration cure disease and remove physical ills? Not 
primarily. Mat. 1:21 — “thou shalt call his name Jesus; for it is he that shall save his people from their sins,” 
Salvation from sin is Christ’s first and main work. He performed physical healing 
only to illustrate and further the healing of the soul. Hence in the case of the para- 
lytic, when he was expected to cure the body, he said first: “thy sins are forgiven" ( Mat. 
9:2); but, that they who stood by might not doubt his power to forgive, he added the 
raising up of the palsied man. And ultimately in every redeemed man the holy heart 
will bring in its train the perfected body : Rom. 8 :23 — “ we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 

On holy affection as the spring of holy action, see especially Edwards, Religious 
Affections, in Works, 3:1-21. This treatise is Jonathan Edwards’s Confessions, as much 
as if it were directly addressed to the Deity. Allen, his biographer, calls it ‘‘a work 
which will not suffer by comparison with the work of great teachers in theology, 
whether ancient or modern.” President Timothy Dwight regarded it as most worthy 
of preservation next to the Bible. See also Hodge, Essays and Reviews, 1:48; Owen 
on the Holy Spirit, in Works, 3: 297-836; Charnock on Regeneration; Andrew Fuller, 
Works, 2: 461-471, 512-560, and 3:796; Bellamy, Works, 2:502; Dwight, Works, 2: 418; 
Woods, Works, 3:1-21; Anderson, Regeneration, 21-50. 


B. It is an instantaneous change, in a region of the soul below con- 
sciousness, and is therefore known only in its results. 


(a) It is an instantaneous change. — Regeneration is not a gradual 
work. Although there may be a gradual work of God’s providence and 
Spirit, preparing the change, and a gradual recognition of it after it has 
taken place, there must be an instant of time when, under the influence of 
God’s Spirit, the disposition of the soul, just before hostile to God, is 
changed to love. Any other view assumes an intermediate state of indeci- 
sion which has no moral character at all, and confounds regeneration either 
with conviction or with sanctification. 

Conviction of sin is an ordinary, if not an invariable, antecedent of regeneration. It 
results from the contemplation of truth. It is often accompanied by fear, remorse, 


and cries for mercy. But these desires and fears are not signs of regeneration. They 
are selfish. They are quite consistent with manifest and dreadful enmity to God. 
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They have a hopeful aspect, simply because they are evidence that the Holy Spirit is 
striving with the soul. But this work of the Spirit is not yet regeneration ; at most, it 
is preparation for regeneration. So far as the sinner is concerned, he is more of a sine 
ner than ever before; because, under more light than has ever before been given him, 
he is still rejecting Christ and resisting the Spirit. The word of God and the Holy 
Spirit appeal to lower as well as to higher motives; most men’s concern about religion 
is determined, at the outset, by hope or fear. See Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2: 512. 


All these motives, though they are not the highest, are yet proper motives to influ- 
ence the soul; it is right to seek God from motives of self-interest, and because we 
desire heaven. But the seeking which not only begins, but ends, upon this lower plane, 
is never successful. Until the soul gives itself to God from motives of love, it is never 
saved. Andso long as these preliminary motives rule, regeneration has not yet taken 
place. Bible-reading, and prayers, and church-attendance, and partial reformations, 
are certainly better than apathy or outbreaking sin. They may be signs that God ig 
working in the soul. But without complete surrender to God, they may be accompa- 
nied with the greatest guilt and the greatest danger; simply because, under such 
influences, the withholding of submission implies the most active hatred to God, and 
opposition to hig will. Instance cases of outward reformation that preceded regenera- 
tion, —like that of John Bunyan, who left off swearing before his conversion. Park: 
“The soul is a monad, and must turn all at once. If we are standing on the line, we 
are yet unregenerate. Weare regenerate only when we cross it.’’ There is a preve- 
nient grace as well as a regenerating grace. Wendelius indeed distinguished five kinds 
of grace, namely, prevenient, preparatory, operant, codperant, and perfecting. 


While in some cases God’s preparatory work occupies a long time, there are many 
cases in which he cuts short his work in righteousness (Rom. 9:28). Some persons are 
regenerated in infancy or childhood, cannot remember a time when they did not love 
Christ, and yet take long to learn that they are regenerate. Others are convicted and 
converted suddenly in mature years. The best proof of regeneration is not the mem- 
ory of a past experience, however vivid and startling, but rather a present inward 
love for Christ, his holiness, his servants, his work, and his word. Much sympathy 
should be given to those who have been early converted, but who, from timidity, self- 
distrust, or the faults of inconsistent church members, have been deterred from join- 
ing themselves with Christian people, and so have lost all hope and joy in their religious 
lives. Instance the man who, though converted in a revival of religion, was injured 
by a professed Christian, and became a recluse, but cherished the memory of his dead 
wife and child, kept the playthings of the one and the clothing of the other, and left 
directions to have them buried with him. 


As there is danger of confounding regeneration with preparatory influences of God’s 
Spirit, so there is danger of confounding regeneration with sanctification. Sancti- 
fication, as the development of the new affection, is gradual and progressive. But 
no beginning is progressive or gradual; and regeneration is a beginning of the new 
affection. We may gradually come to the knowledge that a new affection exists, but the 
knowledge of a beginning is one thing; the beginning itself is another thing. Luther 
had experienced a change of heart, long before he knew its meaning or could express 
his new feelings in scientific form. It is not in thesense of a gradual regeneration, 
but in the sense of a gradual recognition of the fact of regeneration, and a progressive 
enjoyment of its results, that “the path of the righteous” is said to be “as the dawning light’’— the 
morning-dawn that begins in faintness, but — “that shineth more and more unto the perfect day" 
(Prov. 4:18). Of. 2 Cor.4:4— ‘the god of this world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving, that the light of 
the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should not dawn upon them.’ Here the recognition 
of God’s work is described as gradual; that the work itself is instantaneous, appears 
from the following verse 6 — “Seeing it is God, that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


Illustrate by the unconscious crossing of the line which separates one State of the 
_ Federal Union from another. From this doctrine of instantaneous regeneration, we 
may infer the duty of reaping as well as of sowing: John 4:38— “‘I sent you to reap,” ** It is 
a mistaken notion that it takes God a long time to give increase to the seed planted in 
asinner’s heart. This grows out of the idea that regeneration is a matter of training ; 
that a soul must be educated from a lost state into a state of salvation. Let us remem- 
ber that three thousand, whom in the morning Peter called murderers of Christ, were 
before night regenerated and baptized members of his church.” Drummond, in his 
Nat. Law in the Spir. World, remarks upon the humaneness of sudden conversion. As 
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self-limitation, self-mortification, suicide of the old nature, it is well to have it at once 
done and over with, and not to die by degrees. 


(6) This change takes place in the region of the soul below conscious- 
ness. —It is by no means true that God’s work in regeneration is always 
recognized by the subject of it. On the other hand, it is never directly 
perceived at all. The working of God in the human soul, since it contra- 
venes no law of man’s being, but rather puts him in the full and normal 
possession of his own powers, is secret and inscrutable. Although man is 
conscious, he is not conscious of God’s regenerating agency. 


We know our own natural existence only through the phenomena of thought and 
sense. So we know our own §spiritual existence, as new creatures in Christ, only 
through the new feelings and experiences of the soul. ‘* The will does not need to act 
solitarily, in order to act freely.”’ God acts on the will, and the resulting holiness is 
true freedom. John 8:36 — “If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” We have 
the consciousness of freedom; but the act of God in giving us this freedom is beyond 
or beneath our consciousness. 


Both Luther and Calvin used the word regeneration in a loose way, confounding it 
with sanctification. After the Federalists made a distinct doctrine of it, Calvinists 
in general came to treat it separately. And John Wesley rescued it from identification 
with sacraments, by showing its connection with the truth. E. G. Robinson; ‘* Regen- 
eration is in one sense instantaneous, in another sense not. There is necessity of some 
sort of knowledge in regeneration. The doctrine of Christ crucified is the fit instru- 
ment. The object of religion is to produce a sownd rather than an emotional experi- 
ence. Revivals of religion are valuable in just the proportion in which they produce 
rational conviction and permanently righteous action.” But none are left unaffected 
by them. “ An arm of the magnetic needle must be attracted to the magnetic pole of 
the earth, or it must be repelled, —there is no such thing as indifference. Modern 
materialism, refusing to say that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, is led to 
declare that the hate of God is the beginning of wisdom” ( Diesselhoff, Die klassische 
Poesie, 8). 


(c) This change, however, is recognized indirectly in its results. — At 
the moment of regeneration, the soul is conscious only of the truth and of 
its own exercises with reference to it. That God is the author of its new 
affection is an inference from the new character of the exercises which it 
prompts. The human side or aspect of regeneration is Conversion. This, 
and the Sanctification which follows it (including the special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit), are the sole evidences in any particular case that regenera- 
tion is an accomplished fact. 


Regeneration, though it is the birth of a perfect child, is still the birth of a child. 
The child is to grow, and the growth is sanctification ; in other words, sanctification, as 
we shall see, is simply the strengthening and development of the holy affection which 
begins its existence in regeneration. Hence the subject of the epistle to the Romans — 
salvation by faith —includes not only justification by faith (chapters 1-7), but sanctifica- 
tion by faith (chapters 8-16), On evidences of regeneration, see Anderson, Regeneration, 
169-214, 227-295; Woods, Works, 44-55. The transition from justification by faith to 
sanctification by faith is in chapter 8 of the epistle to the Romans, That begins by declaring 
that there is no condemnation in Christ, and ends by declaring that there is no separa- 
tion from Christ. The work of the Holy Spirit follows upon the work of Christ. See 
Godet on the epistle. 


The doctrine of Alexander Campbell was a protest against laying an unscriptural 
emphasis on emotional states as evidences of regeneration—a protest which certain 
mystical and antinomian exaggerations of evangelical teaching very justly provoked. 
But Campbell went to the opposite extreme of practically excluding emotion from 
religion, and of confining the work of the Holy Spirit to the conscious influence of the 
truth. Disciples need to recognize a power of the Holy Spirit exerted below conscious- 
ness, in order to explain the conscious acceptance of Christ and of his salvation. 
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William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 271 — ‘‘ If we should conceive that 
the human mind, with its different possibilities of equilibrium, might be like a many 
sided solid with different surfaces on which it could lie flat, we might liken mental 
revolutions to the spatial revolutions of such a body. Asitis pried up, say by a lever, 
from a position in which it lies on surface A, for instance, it will linger for a time 
unstably half way up, and if the lever cease to urge it, it will tumble back or relapse, 
under the continued pull of gravity. But if at last it rotate far enough for its centre 
of gravity to pass beyond the surface A altogether, the body will fall over, on surface 
B, say, and will abide there permanently. The pulls of gravity towards A have van- 
ished, and may now be disregarded. The polyhedron has become immune against 
further attraction from this direction.” 


III. Conversion. 


Conversion is that yoluntary change in the mind of the sinner, in which 
he turns, on the one hand, from sin, and on the other hand, to Christ. 
The former or negative element in conversion, namely, the turning from 
sin, we denominate repentance. The latter or positive element in conver- 
sion, namely, the turning to Christ, we denominate faith. 


For account of repentance and faith as elements of conversion, see Andrew Fuller, 
Works, 1:666; Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 3d ed., 201-206. The two elements 
of conversion seem to be in the mind of Paul, when he writes in Rom. 6:11— “reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus’’; Col. 3:3 — “‘ye died, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” Of. amoorpépw, in Acts 3:26 — “in turning away every one of you from your iniquities,"’ with 
emvotpédw in Acts 11: 21— “believed” and “turned unto the Lord.” A candidate for ordination was 
once asked which came first: regeneration or conversion. He replied very correctly: 
‘Regeneration and conversion are like the cannon-ball and the hole—they both go 
through together.’’ This is true however only as to their chronological relation. 
Logically the ball is first and causes the hole, not the hole first and causes the bail. 


(a) Conversion is the human side or aspect of that fundamental spirit- 
ual change which, as viewed from the divine side, we call regeneration. 
It is simply man’s turning. The Scriptures recognize the voluntary activ- 
ity of the human soul in this change as distinctly as they recognize the 
causative agency of God. While God turns men to himself (Ps. 85:4; 
Song 1:4; Jer. 31:18 ; Lam. 5:21), men are exhorted to turn themselves 
to God (Prov. 1:23; Is. 81:6; 59:20; Ez. 14:65; 18:32; 33:9, 11; 
Joel 2: 12-14). While God is represented as the author of the new heart 
and the new spirit (Ps. 51:10; Ez. 11:19; 36:26), men are commanded 
to make for themselves a new heart and a new spirit (Hz. 18: 31; 2 Cor. 
Pobog. enn, 2. 12,13; Eph. 5: 14), 


Ps, 85 ;4— “Turn us, 0 God of our salvation”; Song 1:4— “Draw me, we will run after thea’; Jer, 31:18 — 
“turn thou me, and I shall be turned’; Lam, 5: 24— “Turn thou us unto thee, 0 Jehovah, and we shall be turned,” 

Prov. 1:23 —‘‘Turn you at my reproof: Behold, I will pour out my spirit unto you’’; Is, 31:6— “Turn ye unto 
him from whom ye have deeply revolted, 0 children of Israel '’; 59:20 — “And a Redeemer will come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob’’; Hz. 14:6— “Return ye, and turn yourselves from your idols’; 18:32 
— “turn yourselves and live"; 83:9— “if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it, and he turn not from 
his way, he shall die in his iniquity’; 11—‘“‘turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 0 house of 
Israel ?’’ Joel 2: 12-14 — ‘turn ye unto me with all your heart.” 

Ps, 51:10—‘‘Create in me a clean heart, 0 God; And renew a right spirit within me’’; Hz. 11:19—‘‘And I will give 
them one heart, and I will put a new spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give 
them a heart of flesh’; 36: 26— ‘‘A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you.” 

Ez. 18:31— “Cast away from you all your transgressions, wherein ye have transgressed ; and make you a new 
heart and a new spirit: for why will ye die, 0 house of Israel?'' 2 Cor. 7:1— ‘‘Having therefore these promises, 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God"’; ef. Phil, 
2: 12, 13 — “work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure”; Eph, 5:144—- ‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Chris 
shall shine upon thee,” 
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When asked the way to heaven, Bishop Wilberforce replied: ‘* Take the first turn to 
the right, and go straight forward.” Phillips Brooks’s conversion is described by Pro- 
fessor Allen, Life, 1: 266, as consisting in the resolve ‘‘to be true to himself, to renounce 
nothing which he knew to be good, and yet bring all things captive to the obedience 
of God,.... the absolute surrender of his will to God, in accordance with the exam- 
ple of Christ: ‘Lo, Iam come... . to do thy will, 0 God’ ( Heb, 10:7).” 


(6) This twofold method of representation can be explained only when 
we remember that man’s powers may be interpenetrated and quickened by 
the divine, not only without destroying man’s freedom, but with the result 
of making man for the first time truly free. Since the relation between 
the divine and the human activity is not one of chronological succession, 
man is never to wait for God’s working. If he is ever regenerated, it must 
be in and through a movement of his own will, in which he turns to God 
as unconstrainedly and with as little consciousness of God’s operation upon 
him, as if no such operation of God were involved in the change. And in 
preaching, we are to press upon men the claims of God and their duty of 
immediate submission to Christ, with the certainty that they who do so 
submit will subsequently recognize this new and holy activity of their own 
wills as due to a working within them of divine power. 


Ps, 110 :3 — “Thy people offer themselves willingly in the day of thy power.’ The act of God is accom- 
panied by an activity of man. Dorner: ‘‘God’s act initiates action.” There is indeed 
an original changing of man’s tastes and affections, and in this man is passive. But 
this is only the first aspect of regeneration. In the second aspect of it — the rousing of 
man’s powers — God’s action is accompanied by man’s activity, and regeneration is but 
the obverse side of*conversion. Luther’s word; ‘* Man, in conversion, is purely pas- 
sive,” is true only of the first part of the change; and here, by “conversion,” Luther 
means ‘‘regeneration.’”? Melanchthon said better: *‘ Non est enim codctio, ut voluntas 
non possit repugnare: trahit Deus, sed volentem trahit.” See Meyer on Rom, 8:14— “led 
by the Spirit of God": ‘*‘ The expression,”’ Meyer says, “‘is passive, though without prejudice 
to the human will, as verse 18 proves: ‘by the Spirit ye put to death the deeds of the body.’ ’? 

As, by a well known principle of hydrostatics, the water contained in a little tube can 
balance the water of a whole ocean, so God’s grace can be balanced by man’s will. As 
sunshine on the sand produces nothing unless man sow the seed, and as a fair breeze 
does not propel the vessel unless man spread the sails, so the influences of God’s Spirit 
require human agencies, and work through them. The Holy Spirit is sovereign, — he 
bloweth where he listeth. Even though there be uniform human conditions, there will 
not be uniform spiritual results. Results are often independent of human conditions 
assuch. This is the truth emphasized by Andrew Fuller. But this does not prevent us 
from saying that, whenever God’s Spirit works in regeneration, there is always accom- 
panying it a voluntary change in man, which we call conversion, and that this change 
is as free, and as really man’s own work, as if there were no divine influence upon him. 

Jesus told the man with the withered hand to stretch forth his hand; it was the man’s 
duty to stretch it forth, not to wait for strength from God to do it. Jesus told the 
man sick of the palsy to take up his bed and walk. It was that man’s duty to obey the 
command, not to pray for power to obey. Depend wholly upon God? Yes, as you 
depend wholly upon wind when you sail, yet need to keep your sails properly set. 
“Work out your own salvation’? comes first in the apostle’s exhortation; “for it is God who worketh 
in you” follows ( Phil. 2:12, 18); which means that our first business is to use our wills in 
obedience ; then we shall find that God has gone before us to prepare us to obey. 

Mat, 11:12 —“‘ the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence take it by force.’ Conversion is 
like the invasion of a kingdom. Men are not to wait for God’s time, but to act at 
once. Not bodily exercises are required, but impassioned earnestness of soul. Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, 2:49-56 — ‘* Not injustice and violence, but energetic laying hold of 
a good to which they can make no claim. It is of no avail to wait idly, or to seek labor- 
iously to earn it; but it is of avail to lay hold of it and to retain it. Itisready asa gift 
of God for men, but men must direct their desire and will toward it..... The man 
who put on the wedding garment did not earn his share of the feast thereby, yet he did 
show the disposition without which he was not permitted to partake of it.” 
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James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 12— ‘* The two main phenomena of religion, 
they will say, are essentially phenomena of adolescence, and therefore synchronous 
with the development of sexual life. To which the retort is easy: Even were the 
asserted synchrony unrestrictedly true as a fact (which it is not), it is not only the 
sexual life, but the entire higher mental life, which awakens during adolescence. One 
might then as well set up the thesis that the interest in mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
logic, physiology and sociology, which spring's up during adolescent years along with 
that in poetry and religion, is also a perversion of the sexual instinct, but this would 
be too absurd. Moreover, if the argument from synchrony is to decide, what is to be 
done with the fact that the religious age par excellence would seem to be old age, when 
the uproar of the sexual life is past?” 


(¢c) From the fact that the word ‘conversion’ means simply ‘a turning,’ 
every turning of the Christian from sin, subsequent to the first, may, in a 
subordinate sense, be denominated a conversion (Luke 22:32). Since 
regeneration is not complete sanctification, and the change of governing 
disposition is not identical with complete purification of the nature, such 
subsequent turnings from sin are necessary consequences and evidences of 
the first (cf. John 13:10). But they do not, like the first, imply a change 
in the governing disposition, —they are rather new manifestations of a 
disposition already changed. For this reason, conversion proper, like the 
regeneration of which it is the obverse side, can occur but once. The 
phrase ‘second conversion,’ even if it does not imply radical misconception 
of the nature of conversion, is misleading. We prefer, therefore, to 
describe these subsequent experiences, not by the term ‘conversion,’ but 
by such phrases as ‘breaking off, forsaking, returning from, neglects or 
transgressions,’ and ‘coming back to Christ, trusting anew in him.’ It is 
with repentance and faith, as elements in that first and radical change by 


which the soul enters upon a state of salvation, that we have now to do. 

Luke 22:31, 32 — “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you as wheat: but I made sup- 
plication for thee, that thy faith fail not; and do thou, when once thou hast turned again[ A. V.: ‘art converted’ ], 
establish thy brethren"; John 13:10 — “He that is bathed [ has taken a full bath ] needeth not save to wash his 
feet, but is clean every whit [as a whole].” Notice that Jesus here announces that only one 
regeneration is needed, — what follows is not conversion but sanctification. Spurgeon 
said he believed in regeneration, but not in re-regeneration. Second blessing? Yes, 
and a forty-second. The stages in the Christian life are like ice, water, invisible vapor, 
steam, all successive and natural results of increasing temperature, seemingly different 
from one another, yet all forms of the same element. 

On the relation between the divine and the human agencies, we quote a different view 
from another writer: ‘‘ God decrees to employ means which in every case are sufficient, 
and which in certain cases it is foreseen will be effectual. Human action converts a 
sufficient means into an effectual means. The result is not always according to the 
varying use of means. The power is all of God. Man has power to resist only. There 
is a universal influence of the Spirit, but the influences of the Spirit vary in different 
cases, just as external opportunities do. The love of holiness is blunted, but it still 
lingers. The Holy Spirit quickens it. When this love is wholly lost, sin against the 
Holy Ghost results. Before regeneration there is a desire for holiness, an apprehension 
of its beauty, but this is overborne by a greater love for sin. If the man does not 
quickly grow worse, it is not because of positive action on his part, but only because 
negatively he does not resist as he might. ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock.’ God leads at 
first bv a resistible influence. When man yields, God leads by an irresistible influence. 
The second influence of the Holy Spirit confirms the Christian’s choice. This second 
influence is called ‘sealing.’ There is no necessary interval of time between the two. 
Prevenient grace comes first; conversion comes after.”’ 

To this view, we would reply that a partial love for holiness, and an ability to choose 
it before God works effectually upon the heart, seem to contradict those Scriptures 
which assert that “the mind of the flesh is enmity against God" (Rom. 8:7), and that all good works 
are the result of God’s new creation (Iph. 2:10). Conversion does not precede regenera- 
tion, — it chronologically accompanies regeneration, though it logically follows it. 
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1. Repentance. 


Repentance is that voluntary change in the mind of the sinner in which 
he turns from sin. Being essentially a change of mind, it involves a 
change of view, a change of feeling, and a change of purpose. We may 
therefore analyze repentance into three constituents, each succeeding term 
of which includes and implies the one preceding : 


A. An intellectual element, — change of view — recognition of sin as 
involving personal guilt, defilement, and helplessness (Ps. 51:3, 7, 11). 
If unaccompanied by the following elements, this recognition may mani- 
fest itself in fear of punishment, although as yet there is no hatred of sin. 
This element is indicated in the Scripture phrase ériyvworc duapriag (Rom. 
3:20; cf. 1:32). 


Ps, 51:3, 11—. “For I know my transgressions; And my sin is ever before me... . Cast me not away from thy 
presence, And take not thy Holy Spirit from me’’; Rom, 3:20 — “‘through the law cometh the knowledge of sin”; cf. 
1:32— “who, knowing the ordinance of God, that they that practise such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
sae, but also consent with them that practise them,” 

It is well to remember that God requires us to cherish no views or emotions that 
contradict the truth. He wants of us no false humility. Humility (hwmus )= ground- 
ness—a coming down to the hard-pan of facts—a facing of the truth. Repentance, 
therefore, is not a calling ourselves by hard names. It is not cringing, or exaggerated 
self-contempt. It is simple recognition of what we are. The ‘*’umble”’ Uriah Heep 
ig the arrant hypocrite. If we see ourselves as God sees us, we shall say with Job 42:5, 6 
— “TI had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; But now mine eye seeth thee: Wherefore I abhor myself, And repent 
in dust and ashes,” 

Apart from God’s working in the heart there is no proper recognition of sin, either 
in people of high or low degree. Lady Huntington invited the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham to come and hear Whitefield, when the Duchess answered: ‘‘ It is monstrous to be 
told that you have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl on the earth, 
—itis highly offensive and insulting.”’ Mr. Moody, after preaching to the prisoners in 
the jail at Chicago, visited them in their cells. In the first cell he found two, playing 
cards. They said false witnesses had testified against them. In the second cell, the 
convict said that the guilty man had escaped, but that he, a mere accomplice, had been 
caught. In the last cell only Mr. Moody found a man crying over his sins. Henry 
Drummond, after hearing the confessions of inquirers, said: ‘‘ I am sick of the sins of 
these men, — how can God bear it ?”’ 

Experience of sin does not teach us to recognize sin. We do not learn to know chlo- 
roform by frequently inhaling it. The drunkard does not understand the degrading 
effects of drink so well as his miserable wife and children do. Even the natural con- 
science does not give the recognition of sin that is needed in true repentance. The 
confession ‘I have sinned" ig made by hardened Pharaoh ( Ex. 9 :27), double minded Balaam 
(Num, 22:34), remorseful Achan (Josh. 7:20), insincere King Saul (1 Sam. 15:24), despairing 
Judas (Mat, 27:4); but in no one of these cases was there true repentance. True repent- 
ance takes God’s part against ourselves, has sympathy with God, feels how unworthily 
the Ruler, Father, Friend of men has been treated. It does not ask, “ What will my sin 
bring to me?” but, “* What does my sin mean to God?’”’? It involves, in addition to 
the mere recognition of sin: 


B. An emotional element, — change of feeling — sorrow for sin as com- 
mitted against goodness and justice, and therefore hateful to God, and 
hateful in itself (Ps. 51:1, 2, 10,14). This element of repentance is indi- 
cated in the Seripture word perapéAouat, If accompanied by the following 
element, it is a Aimy xara Oedy, If not so accompanied, it is a Av77 Tob Kéopov 
= remorse and despair (Mat. 27:3; Luke 18 : 23; 2 Cor. 7: 9, 10). 


Ps, 51:4, 2, 10, 14—“ Have mercy upon me... blot out my transgressions, Wash me thoroughly from mine 
iniquity, And cleanso me from my sin, .. . . Create in mo a clean heart, 0 God; .... Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, 
0 God"; Mat, 27:3— ‘Then Judas, who betrayed him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented himself, and 
brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I betrayed innocent 
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blood”; Luke 18:23 — “when he heard these things, he became exceeding sorrowful ; for he was very rich"; 2 Cor. 
7:9, 10 — “I now rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye were made sorry unto repentance; for ye were made 
sorry after a godly sort ... . For godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, a repentance which bringeth no 
regret; but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” We must distinguish sorrow for sin from shame 
on account of it and fear of its consequences. These last are selfish, while godly sorrow 
is disinterested. ‘‘ A man may be angry with himself and may despise himself without 
any humble prostration before God or confession of his guilt’”’ (Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
2: 5385, note). 


True repentance, as illustrated in Ps, 51, does not think of 1. consequences, 2. other 
men, 3. heredity, as an excuse; but it sees sin as 1. transgression against God, 2. per- 
sonal guilt, 3. defiling the inmost being. Perowne on Ps, 51:1—‘‘In all godly sorrow 
there is hope. Sorrow without hope may be remorse or despair, but it igs not repent- 
ance.”” Much so-called repentance is illustrated by the little girl’s prayer: ‘*O God, 
make me good,—not real good, but just good enough so that I won’t have to be 
whipped!” Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 2:3—‘*’T'is meet so, daughter; but 
lest you do repent As that the sin hath brought you to this shame, Which sorrow is 
always towards ourselves, not heaven, Showing we would not spare heaven as we love 
it, But as we stand in fear.....Idorepent me as it is an evil, And take the shame 
with joy.” Tempest, 3:3—‘ For which foul deed, the Powers delaying, not forgetting, 
Have incensed the seas, and shores, yea, all the creatures, Against your peace. .... 
Whose wrath to guard you from... . is nothing but heart’s sorrow And a clear life 
ensuing.”’ 

Simon, Reconciliation, 195, 379—‘** At the very bottom it is God whose claims are 
advocated, whose part is taken, by that in us which, whilst most truly our own, yea, 
our very selves, is also most truly his, and of him, The divine energy and idea which 
constitutes us will not let its own root and source suffer wrong unatoned. Godintends 
us to be givers as well as receivers, giverseven to him. We share in his image that we 
may be creators and givers, not from compulsion, but in love.’’ Such repentance as 
this is wrought only by the Holy Spirit. Conscience indeed is present in every human 
heart, but only the Holy Spirit convinces of sin. Why is the Holy Spirit needed? A. J. 
Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 189-201 — ‘‘ Conscience is the witness to the law; the 
Spirit is the witness to grace. Conscience brings legal conviction; the Spirit brings 
evangelical conviction. The one begets a conviction unto despair; the other a 
conviction unto hope. Conscience convinces of sin committed, of righteousness 
impossible, of judgment impending; the Comforter convinces of sin committed, of 
righteousness imputed, of judgment accomplished —in Christ. God alone can reveal 
the divine view of sin, and enable man to understand it.’”” But, however agonizing the 
sorrow, it will not constitute true repentance, unless it leads to, or is accompanied by; 


C. A voluntary element,—change of purpose —inward turning from 
sin and disposition to seek pardon and cleansing (Ps. 51:5, 7, 10; Jer. 
25:5). This includes and implies the two preceding elements, and is 
therefore the most important aspect of repentance. It is indicated in the 
Scripture term perdvora ( Acts 2:88; Rom. 2:4). 


Ps, 51:5, 7, 10 — “Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity ; And in sin did my mother conceive ma, .... Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. .... Create in me a clean heart, 0 God; 
And renew a right spirit within me"’; Jer. 25:5 — ‘Return ye now every one from his evil way, and from the evil of 
your doings” ; Acts 2:38—‘‘And Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ” ; Rom. 2: 4 — “despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance and longsuffering, not knowing 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ?"’ 


Walden, The Great Meaning of Metanoia, brings out well the fact that ‘repentance ” 
is not the true translation of the word, but rather ‘‘ change of mind’’; indeed, he 
would give up the word “repentance” altogether in the N. T., except as the translation 
Of metauédera, The idea of metavora ig abandonment of sin rather than sorrow for sin, — 
an act of the will rather than a state of the sensibility. Repentance is participation in 
Christ’s revulsion from sin and suffering on account of it. It is repentance from sin, 
not of sin, nor for sin— always a76 and é«, never mepi or éxi. The true illustrations of 
repentance are found in Job (42:6—“I abhor myself, And repent in dust and ashes"’); in David (Ps, 
51:10 —‘‘Create in me a clean heart; And renew a right spirit within me"’); in Peter (John 21:17— “thou 
knowest that I love thee”); in the penitent thief (Luke 23 : 42 — “Jesus, remember me when thou comest in 
thy kingdom" ) ; in the prodigal son (Luke 15:18 — “I will arise and go to my Father” ). 
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Repentance implies free will. Hence Spinoza, who knows nothing of free will, 
knows nothing of repentance. In book 4 of his Ethics, he says: ‘‘ Repentance is not a 
virtue, that is, it does not spring from reason; on the contrary, the man who repents 
of what he has done is doubly wretched or impotent.” Still he urges that for the good 
of society it is not desirable that vulgar minds should be enlightened as to this matter ; 
see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 315. Determinism also renders it irrational to feel right- 
eous indignation either at the misconduct of other people or of ourselves. Moral 
admiration is similarly irrational in the determinist; see Balfour, Foundations of 
Belief, 24. 


In broad distinction from the Scriptural doctrine, we find the Romanist 
view, which regards the three elements of repentance as the following: 
(1) contrition; (2) confession; (3) satisfaction. Of these, contrition is 
the only element properly belonging to repentance; yet from this contri- 
tion the Romanist excludes all sorrow for sin of nature. Confession is con- 
fession to the priest; and satisfaction is the sinner’s own doing of outward 
penance, as a temporal and symbolic submission and reparation to violated 
law. This view is false and pernicious, in that it confounds repentance 
with its outward fruits, conceives of it as exercised rather toward the church 
than toward God, and regards it as a meritorious ground, instead of a mere 
condition, of pardon. 


On the Romanist doctrine of Penance, Thornwell (Collected Writings, 1:423) 
remarks: ‘‘The culpa may be remitted, they say, while the pana is to some extent 
retained.’ The priest absolves, not declaratively, but judicially. Denying the great- 
ness of the sin, it makes man able to become his own Savior. Christ’s satisfaction, for 
sins after baptism, is not sufficient; our satisfaction is sufficient. But performance of 
one duty, we object, cannot make satisfaction for the violation of another. 

We are required to confess one to another, and specially to those whom we have 
wronged: James 5:16— “Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be 
healed.’ This puts the hardest stress upon our natural pride. There are a hundred who 
will confess to a priest or to God, where there is one who will make frank and full 
confession to the aggrieved party. Confession to an Official religious superior is not 
penitence nor a test of penitence. In the Confessional women expose their inmost 
desires to priests who are forbidden to marry. These priests are sometimes, though 
gradually, corrupted to the core, and at the same time they are taught in the Confes- 
sional precisely to what women to apply. In France many noble families will not 
permit their children to confess, and their women are not permitted to incur the danger. 

Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords said of auricular confession: ‘‘It has been 
injurious to the moral independence and virility of the nation to an extent to which 
probably it has been given to no other institution to affect the character of mankind.” 
See Walsh, Secret History of the Oxford Movement; A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the 
Spirit, 111—‘‘ Asceticism is an absolute inversion of the divine order, since it seeks life 
through death, instead of finding death through life. No degree of mortification can 
ever bring us to sanctification.’”’ Penance can never effect true repentance, nor be 
other than a hindrance to the soul’s abandonment of sin. Penance is something exter- 
nal to be done, and it diverts attention from the real inward need of thesoul. The 
monk does penance by sleeping on an iron bed and by wearing a hair shirt. When 
Anselm of Canterbury died, his under garments were found alive with vermin which 
the saint had cultivated in order to mortify the flesh. Dr. Pusey always sat on a hard 
chair, traveled as uncomfortably as possible, looked down when he walked, and when- 
ever he saw a coal-fire thought of hell. Thieves do penance by giving a part of their 
ill-gotten wealth to charity. In all these things there is no transformation of the 
inner life. 


In further explanation of the Scripture representations, we remark : 


(a) That repentance, in each and all of its aspects, is wholly an inward 
act, not to be confounded with the change of life which proceeds from it. 
True repentance is indeed manifested and evidenced by confession of sin 
before God (Luke 18:13), and by reparation for wrongs done to men 
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(Luke 19:8). But these do not constitute repentance; they are rather 
fruits of repentance. Between ‘repentance’ and ‘fruit worthy of repent- 
ance,’ Scripture plainly distinguishes (Mat. 3:8). 


Tuke 18 :13 — “But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his 
breast, saying, God, be thou merciful to me a sinner [ ‘be propitiated to me the sinner’ ]”; 19:8 — “And 
Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have wrongfully 
exacted aught of any man, I restore fourfold'’; Mat.3:8 — “Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance,” Fruit 
worthy of repentance, or fruits meet for repentance, are: 1. Confession of sin; 2. Sur- 
render to Christ; 3. Turning from sin; 4. Reparation for wrong doing; 5. Right moral 
conduct; 6. Profession of Christian faith. 

On luke 17:3—‘“‘if thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him'’— Dr. B. H. Carroll 
remarks that the law is uniform which makes repentance indispensable to forgiveness. 
It applies to man’s forgiveness of man, as well as to God’s forgiveness of man, or the 
church’s forgiveness of man. But I must be sure that I cherish toward the offender 
the spirit of love, whether he repents or not. Freedom from all malice toward him, 
however, and even loving prayerful labor to lead him to repentance, is not forgiveness. 
This I can grant only when he actually repents. If I do forgive him without repent- 
ance, then I impose my rule on God when I pray: “Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven 
our debtors '’ ( Mat. 6:12). 

On the question whether the requirement that we forgive without atonement implies 
that God does, see Brit. and For. Evang. Rev., Oct. 1881: 678-691— “* Answer: 1. The 
present constitution of things is based upon atonement. Forgiveness on our part is 
required upon the ground of the Cross, without which the world would be hell. 2. God 
is Judge. We forgive, as brethren. When he forgives, it is as Judge of all the earth, 
of whom all earthly judges are representatives. If earthly judges may exact justice, 
much more God. The argument that would abolish atonement would abolish all civil 
government. 3. I should forgive my brother on the ground of God’s love, and Christ’s 
bearing of his sins. 4. God, who requires atonement, is the same being that provides 
it. This is ‘handsome and generous.’ But I can never provide atonement for my 
brother. I must, therefore, forgive freely, only upon the ground of what Christ has 
done for him.”’ 


(6) That repentance is only a negative condition, and not a positive 
means of salvation. 


This is evident from the fact that repentance is no more than the sinner’s 
present duty, and can furnish no offset to the claims of the law on account 
of past transgression. The truly penitent man feels that his repentance has 
no merit. Apart from the positive element of conversion, namely, faith in 
Christ, it would be only sorrow for guilt unremoved. This very sorrow, 
moreover, is not the mere product of human will, but is the gift of God. 

Acts 5: 314 — “Him did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a Savior, to give repentance to Israel, and 
remission of sins"; 11:18—‘‘Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto life’; 2 Tim, 2:25— ‘if 
peradventure God may give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth.” The truly penitent man 
recognizes the fact that his sin deserves punishment. He never regards his penitence 
as offsetting the demands of law, and as making his punishment unjust. Whitefield ; 
“ Our repentance needeth to be repented of, and our very tears to be washed in the 
blood of Christ.” Shakespeare, Henry V, 4:1—‘* More willI do: Though ali that I can 
do is nothing worth, Since that my penitence comes after all, Imploring pardon” — 
imploring pardon both for the crime and for the imperfect repentance. 

(c) That true repentance, however, never exists except in conjunction 
with faith. 


Sorrow for sin, not simply on account of its evil consequences to the 
transgressor, but on account of its intrinsic hatefulness as opposed to divine 
holiness and love, is practically impossible without some confidence in 
God’smerey. Itis the Cross which first makes us truly penitent (cf. John 
12: 32, 33). Hence all true preaching of repentance is implicitly a preach- 
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ing of faith (Mat. 3: 1-12; cf. Acts 19:4), and repentance toward God 
involves faith in the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 20:21; Luke 15:10, 24; 
1975: i: ey, ral 32.7). 


John 12 : 32, 33 — “And I, if be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself, But this he said, signify- 
ing by what manner of death he should die.” Mat.3:1-12—John the Baptist’s preaching of repent- 
ance was also a preaching of faith; as is shown by Acts 19:4— ‘John baptized with the baptism of 
repentance, saying unto the people that they should believe on him that should come after him, that is, on Jesus."’ 
Repentance involves faith; Acts 20:21 — “testifying both to Jows and to Greeks repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’’; Luke 15:10, 24— “‘there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth. .... this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found"’ ; 19:8, 9— “ the half 
of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore fourfold, And Jesus said 
unto him, To-day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham’ —the father of all 
believers; cf. Gal. 3:6, 7— “Even as Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness. Know 
therefore that they that are of faith, the same are sons of Abraham,” 

Luke 3:18 says of John the Baptist: ‘‘he preached the gospel unto the people,” and the gospel mes- 
sage, the glad tidings, is more than the command to repent, —it is also the offer of 
salvation through Christ; see Prof. Wm. Arnold Stevens, on John the Baptist and his 
Gospel, in Studies on the Gospel according to John. 2 Chron, 34:19— “And it came to pass, when 
the king had heard the words of the law, that he rent his clothes.” Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 
44-46— “* Just in proportion as one sins, does he render it impossible for him truly to 
repent. Repentance must be the work of another in him. Isit not the Spirit of the 
Crucified which is the reality of the penitence of the truly penitent?’’ If this be true, 
then it is plain that there is no true repentance which is not accompanied by the faith 
that unites us to Christ. 


(ad) That, conversely, wherever there is true faith, there is true repent- 
ance also. 


Since repentance and faith are but different sides or aspects of the same 
act of turning, faith is as inseparable from repentance as repentance is from 
faith. That must be an unreal faith where there is no repentance, just as 
that must be an unreal repentance where there is no faith. Yet because 
the one aspect of his change is more prominent in the mind of the convert 
than the other, we are not hastily to conclude that the other is absent. 
Only that degree of conviction of sin is essential to salvation, which carries 
with it a forsaking of sin and a trustful surrender to Christ. 


Bishop Hall: ** Never will Christ enter into that soul where the herald of repentance 
hath not been before him.” 2 (or. 7:10 — “repentance unto salvation.” Im consciousness, sensa- 
tion and perception are in inverse ratio to each other. Clear vision is hardly conscious 
of sensation, but inflamed eyes are hardly conscious of anything besides sensation. So 
repentance and faith are seldom equally prominent in the consciousness of the con- 
verted man; but it is important to know that neither can exist without the other. 
The truly penitent man will, sooner or later, show that he has faith; and the true 
believer will certainly show, in due season, that he hates and renounces sin. 

The question, how much conviction a man needs to insure his salvation, may be 
answered by asking how much excitement one needs on a burning steamer. As, in the 
latter case, just enough to prompt persistent effort to escape; 80, in the former case, 
just enough remorseful feeling is needed, to induce the sinner to betake himself believ- 
ingly to Christ. 

On the general subject of Repentance, see Anderson, Regeneration, 279-288; Bp. 
Ossory, Nature and Effects of Faith, 40-48, 311-3818; Woods, Works, 3:68-78; Philippi, 
Glaubenslehre, 5:1-10, 208-246; Luthardt, Compendium, 3d ed., 206-208; Hodge, Out- 
lines of Theology, 375-381; Alexander, Evidences of Christianity, 47-60; Crawford, 
Atonement, 413-419. 


2. Faith. 


Faith is that voluntary change in the mind of the sinner in which he 
turns to Christ. Being essentially a change of mind, it involves a change 
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of view, a change of feeling, and a change of purpose. We may therefore 
analyze faith also into three constituents, each succeeding term of which 
includes and implies the preceding : 


A. An intellectual element (notitia, credere Deum), —recognition of 
the truth of God’s revelation, or of the objective reality of the salvation 
provided by Christ. This includes not only a historical belief in the facts 
of the Scripture, but an intellectual belief in the doctrine taught therein 
as to man’s sinfulness and dependence upon Christ. 


John 2: 23, 24 — “Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, during the feast, many believed on his name, 
beholding his signs which he did. But Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for that he knew all men’’; cf. 3: 2— 
Nicodemus has this external faith: ‘no one can do these signs that thou doest, except God be with him,” 
James 2:19 — ‘‘ Thou believest that God is one; thou doest well: the demons also believe, and shudder.” Even this 
historical faith is not without its fruits. It is the spring of much philanthropic work. 
There were no hospitals in ancient Rome. Much of our modern progress is due to the 
leavening influence of Christianity, even in the case of those who have not personally 
accepted Christ. 

McLaren, S. S. Times, Feb. 22, 1902: 107 —‘*‘ Luke does not hesitate to say, in Acts 8:13, 
that ‘Simon Magus also himself believed.’ But he expects us to understand that Simon’s belief 
was not faith that saved, but mere credence in the gospel narrative as true history. It 
had no ethical or spiritual worth. He was ‘amazed,’ as the Samaritans had been at his 
juggleries. It did not lead to repentance, or confession, or true trust. He was only 
‘amazed’ at Philip’s miracles, and there was no salvation in that.” Merely historical 
faith, such as Disciples and Ritschlians hold to, lacks the element of affection, and 
besides this lacks the present reality of Christ himself. Faith that does not lay hold of 
a present Christ is not saving faith. 


B. An emotional element ( assensus, credere Deo), — assent to the 
revelation of God’s power and grace in Jesus Christ, as applicable to the 
present needs of the soul. Those in whom this awakening of the sensibili- 
ties is unaccompanied by the fundamental decision of the will, which con- 
stitutes the next element of faith, may seem to themselves, and for a time 
may appear to others, to have accepted Christ. 


Mat, 13; 20, 21 — “‘he that was sown upon the rocky places, this is he that heareth the word, and straightway with 
joy receiveth it; yet hath he not root in himself, but endureth for a while; and when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, straightway he stumbleth"’; cf. Ps. 106: 12, 13 — “Then believed they his words; they sang his 
praise. They soon forgat his works; they waited not for his counsel'’; Hz. 33:31, 32 — “ And they come unto thee as 
the people cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and they hear thy words, but do them not; for with their 
mouth they show much love, but their heart goeth after their gain. And, lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song 
of one that hath a peasant voice, and can play well on an instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do them not'’; 
John 5:35—Of John the Baptist: “ He was the lamp that burneth and shineth ; and ye were willing to rejoice 
for a, season in his light’; 8:30, 31— “As ha spake these things, many believed on him (ets avrdév). Jesus there- 
fore said to those Jews that had believed him ( avrq@ ), If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples,” They 
believed him, but did not yet believe on him, that is, make him the foundation of their 
faith and life. Yet Jesus graciously recognizes this first faint foreshadowing of faith. 
It might lead to full and saving faith. 


* Proselytes of the gate’? were so called, because they contented themselves with 
sitting in the gate, as it were, without going into the holy city. ‘* Proselytes of right- 
eousness’”’ were those who did their whole duty, by joining themseives fully to the 
people of God. Not emotion, but devotion, is the important thing. Temporary faith is 
as irrational and valueless as temporary repentance. It perhaps gained temporary 
blessing in the way of healing in the time of Christ, but, if not followed by complete 
surrender of the will, it might even aggravate one’s sin; see John 5:14— ‘Behold, thou art 
made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee.” The special faith of miracles was nota high, 
but a low, form of faith, and it is not to be sought in our day as indispensable to the 
progress of the kingdom. Miracles have ceased, not because of decline in faith, but 
because the Holy Spirit has changed the method of his manifestations, and has led the 
church to seek more spiritual gifts, 
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Saving faith, however, includes also : 


C. A voluntary element (jfiducia, credere in Deum ), — trust in Christ 
as Lord and Savior ; or, in other words—to distinguish its two aspects : 


(a) Surrender of the soul, as guilty and defiled, to Christ’s governance. 


Mat, 11:28, 29 — “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
Upon you, and learn of me"’; John 8:12— “I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in the 
darkness''; 14:1-- ‘Let not your heart be troubled: believe in God, believe also in me'’; Acts 16:31 — ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.’ Instances of the use of mic7evw, in the sense of trustful 
committance or surrender, are: John 2: 24— “But Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for that he knew 
all men”; Rom, 3:2— “they were intrusted with the oracles of God’; Gal. 2: 7— “when they saw that I had been 
intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision,"’ miorcs = ‘‘ trustful self-surrender to God” ( Meyer). 

In this surrender of the soul to Christ’s governance we have the guarantee that the 
gospel salvation is not an unmoral trust which permits continuancein sin. Asidefrom 
the fact that saving faith is only the obverse side of true repentance, the very nature 
of faith, as submission to Christ, the embodied law of God and source of spiritual life, 
makes a life of obedience and virtue to be its natural and necessary result. Faith is 
not only a declaration of dependence, it is also a vow of allegiance. The sick man’s 
faith in his physician is shown not simpiy by trusting him, but by obeying him. Doing 
what the doctor says is the very proof of trust. No physician will long care for a 
patient who refuses to obey his orders. Faith is self-surrender to the great Physician, 
and a leaving of our case in his hands. But it is also the taking of his prescriptions, 
and the active following of his directions. 

We need to emphasize this active element in saving faith, lest men get the notion 
that mere indolent acquiescence in Christ’s plan will save them. Faith is not simple 
receptiveness. It gives itself, as well as receives Christ. It is not mere passivity, —it 
is also self-committal. As all reception of knowledge is active, and there must be 
attention if we would learn, so all reception of Christ is active, and there must be intel- 
ligent giving as well as taking. The Watchman, April 30, 1896—‘‘ Faith is more than 
belief and trust. It is the action of the soul going out toward its object. It is the 
exercise of a spiritual faculty akin to that of sight; it establishes a personal relation 
between the one who exercises faith and the one who is its object. When the intel- 
lectual feature predominates, we call it belief; when the emotional element predomi- 
nates, we call it trust. This faith is at once ‘An affirmation and an act Which bids 
eternal truth be present fact.’ ”’ 

There are great things received in faith, but nothing is received by the man who does 
not first give himself to Christ. A conquered general came into the presence of his 
conqueror and held out to him his hand: “‘ Your sword first, sir!’’ was the response. 
But when General Lee offered his sword to General Grant at Appomattox, the latter 
returned it, saying: ‘‘ No, keep your sword, and go to your home.”’ Jacobi said that 
** Faith is the reflection of the divine knowing and willing in the finite spirit of man.” 
G. B. Foster, in Indiana Baptist Outlook, June 19, 1902 — ‘* Catholic orthodoxy is wrong 
in holding that the authority for faith is the church; for that would be an external 
authority. Protestant orthodoxy is wrong in holding that the authority for faith is 
the book; for that would be an external authority. Liberalism is wrong in holding 
that the reason is the authority for faith. The authority for faith is the revelation of 
God.” Faith in this revelation is faith in Christ the Revealer. It puts the soul in con- 
nection with the source of all knowledge and power. As the connection of a wire with 
the reservoir of electric force makes it the channel of vast energies, so the smallest 
measure of faith, any real connection of the soul with Christ, makes it the recipient of 
divine resources. 

While faith is the act of the whole man, and intellect, affection, and will are involved 
in it, willis the all-inclusive and most important ofits elements. No other exercise of 
willis such a revelation of our being and so decisive of our destiny. The voluntary 
element in faith is illustrated in marriage. Here one party pledges the future in per- 
manent self-surrender, commits one’s self to another person in confidence that this 
future, with all its new revelations of character, will only justify the decision made. 
Yet this is rational; see Holland, in Lux Mundi, 46-48. To put one’s hand into molten 
iron, even though one knows of the ‘‘ spheroidal state’’ that gives impunity, requires 
an exertion of will; and not all workmen in metals are courageous enough to make 
the venture. The child who leaped into the dark cellar, in confidence that her father’s 
arms would be open to receive her, did not act irrationally, because she had heard her 
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father’s command and trusted his promise. Though faith in Christ is a leap in the 
dark, and requires a mighty exercise of will, it is nevertheless the highest wisdom, 
because Christ’s word is pledged that ‘‘him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out’’ ( John 6: 37), 

J. W. A. Stewart: ‘‘ Faith is 1. a bond between persons, trust, confidence; 2. it makes 
ventures, takes much for granted; 3. its security is the character and power of him in 
whom we believe, —not our faith, but his fidelity, is the guarantee that our faith is 
rational.’”’ Kant said that nothing in the world is good but the good will which freely 
obeys the law of the good. Pfleiderer defines faith as the free surrender of the heart 
to the gracious will of God. Kaftan, Dogmatik, 21, declares that the Christian religion 
is essentially faith, and that this faith manifests itself as 1. doctrine; 2. worship ; 3. 
morality. 


(6) Reception and appropriation of Christ, as the source of pardon and 
spiritual life. 


John 1: 12—‘‘as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, even to them that 
believe on his name"; 4:14 — “ whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall become in him a well of water springing up unto eternal life’; 6:53—‘‘Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves’; 20:31 — “these are written, that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in his name’’; Eph. 3:17 
— ‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith’’; Heb, 11:1 — “Now faith is assurance of things hoped for, 
a conviction of things not seen’’; Rev. 3:20 — “Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 


The three constituents of faith may be illustrated from the thought, feeling, and 
action of a person who stands by a boat, upon a little island which the rising stream 
threatens to submerge. He first regards the boat from a purely intellectual point of 
view,—it is merely an actually existing boat. As the stream rises, he looks at it, sec- 
ondly, with some accession of emotion,— his prospective danger awakens in him the 
conviction that it is a good boat for a time of need, though he is not yet ready to make 
use of it. But, thirdly, when he feels that the rushing tide must otherwise sweep him 
away, a volitional element is added,— he gets into the boat, trusts himself to it, accepts 
it as his present, and only, means of safety. Only this last faith in the boat is faith that 
saves, although this last includes both the preceding. Itis equally clear that the get- 
ting into the boat may actually save a man, while at the same time he may be full of 
fears that the boat will never bring him to shore. These fears may be removed by the 
boatman’s word. So saving faith is not necessarily assurance of faith; but it becomes 
assurance of faith when the Holy Spirit ‘‘heareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of God"’ 
(Rom. 8:16). On the nature of this assurance, and on the distinction between it and saving 
faith, see pages 844-846. 

** Coming to Christ,’’ ‘‘ looking to Christ,’ *‘ receiving Christ,’”’ are-all descriptions of 
faith, as are also the phrases: ‘* surrender to Christ,’ ‘‘ submission to Christ,” ‘* closing 
in with Christ.’”’ Paul refers to a confession of faith in Rom. 10: 9— “if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth Jesus as Lord.” Faith, then, is a taking of Christ as both Savior and Lord; and it 
includes both appropriation of Christ, and consecration to Christ. The voluntary ele- 
ment in faith, however, is a giving as well as a taking. The giving, or surrender, is 
illustrated in baptism by submergence; the taking, or reception, by emergence. See 
further on the Symbolism of Baptism. McCosh, Div. Government: ‘‘ Saving faith is the 
consent of the will to the assent of the understanding, and commonly accompanied with 
emotion.” Pres, Hopkins, in Princeton Rev., Sept. 1878 :511-540 —“‘ In its intellectual 
element, faith is receptive, and believes that God is; in its affectional element, faith is 
assimilative, and believes that God is a rewarder; in its voluntary element, faith is 
operative, and actually comes to God (Heb. 11:6 ).’”’ 

Where the element of surrender is emphasized and the element of reception is not 
understood, the result is a legalistic experience, with little hope or joy. Only as we 
appropriate Christ, in connection with our consecration, do we realize the full blessing 
of the gospel. Light requires two things: the sun to shine, and the eye to take in its 
shining. So we cannot be saved without Christ to save, and faith to take the Savior 
for ours. Faith is the act by which we receive Christ. The woman who touched the 
border of Jesus’ garment received his healing power. It is better still to keep in touch 
with Christ so as to receive continually his grace and life. But best of allis taking him 
into our inmost being, to be the soul of our soul and the life of our life. This is the 
essence of faith, though many Christians do not yet realize it. Dr. Curry said well that 
faith can never be defined because it is a fact of life. Itisa merging of our life in the 
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life of Christ, and a reception of Christ’s life to interpenetrate and energize ours. In 
faith we must take Christ as well as give ourselves. It is certainly true that surrender 
without trust will not make us possessors of God’s peace. F.L. Anderson: ‘“ Faith is 
submissive reliance on Jesus Christ for salvation: 1. Reliance on Jesus Christ — not 
mere intellectual belief; 2. Reliance on him for salvation— we can never undo the 
past or atone for our sins; 3. Submissive reliance on Christ. Trust without surrender 
will never save.” 


The passages already referred to refute the view of the Romanist, that 
saving faith is simply implicit assent to the doctrines of the church; and 
the view of the Disciple or Campbellite, that faith is merely intellectual 
belief in the truth, on the presentation of evidence. 


The Romanist says that faith can coéxist with mortal sin. The Disciple holds that 
faith may and must exist before regeneration, — regeneration being completed in bap- 
tism. With these erroneous views, compare the noble utterance of Luther, Com. on 
Galatians, 1: 191, 247, quoted in Thomasius, 111, 2:183 — ‘‘ True faith,” says Luther, ‘‘is 
that assured trust and firm assent of heart, by which Christ is laid hold of,—so that 
Christ is the object of faith. Yet he is not merely the object of faith ; but in the very 
faith, so to speak, Christ is present. Faith lays hold of Christ, and grasps him as a pres- 
ent possession, just as the ring holds the jewel.’”? Hdwards, Works, 4: 71-73; 2: 601-641 — 
‘* Faith,” says Edwards, “includes the whole act of unition to Christ asa Savior. The 
entire active uniting of the soul, or the whole of what is called coming to Christ, and 
receiving of him, is called faith in the Scripture.” See also Belief, What Is It? 150-179, 
290-298. 


Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 530—‘“ Faith began by being: 1. a simple trust in God; 
then followed, 2. a simple expansion of that proposition into the assent to the proposi- 
tion that God is good, and, 3. a simple acceptance of the proposition that Jesus Christ 
was his Son; then, 4. came in the definition of terms, and each definition of terms 
involved a new theory; finally, 5. the theories were gathered together into systems, 
and the martyrs and witnesses of Christ died for their faith, not outside but inside the 
Christian sphere; and instead of a world of religious belief which resembled the world 
of actual fact in the sublime unsymmetry of its foliage and the deep harmony of its 
discords, there prevailed the most fatal assumption of all, that the symmetry of a 
system is the test of its truth and the proof thereof.” We regard this statement of 
Hatch as erroneous, in that it attributes to the earliest disciples no larger faith than 
that of their Jewish brethren. We claim that the earliest faith involved an implicit 
acknowledgement of Jesus as Savior and Lord, and that this faith of simple obedience 
and trust became explicit recognition of our Lord’s deity and atonement just so soon 
as persecution and the Holy Spirit disclosed to them the real contents of their own 
consciousness. 


An illustration of the simplicity and saving power of faith is furnished by Principal 
J. R. Andrews, of New London, Conn., Principal of the Bartlett Grammar School. When 
the steamer Atlantic was wrecked off Fisher’s Island, though Mr. Andrews could not 
swim, he determined to make a desperate effort to save his life. Binding a life-preserver 
about him, he stood on the edge of the deck waiting his opportunity, and when he saw 
a wave moving shoreward, he jumped into the rough breakers and was borne safely to 
land. He was saved by faith. He accepted the conditions of salvation. Forty perished 
in a scene where he was saved. In one sense he saved himself; in another sense he 
depended upon God. It was a combination of personal activity and dependence upon 
God that resulted in his salvation, If he had not used the life-preserver, he would have 
perished; if he had not cast himself into the sea, he would have perished. So faith in 
Christ is reliance upon him for salvation; but it is also our own making of a new start 
in life and the showing of our trust by action. Tract 357, Am. Tract Society —‘What 
is it to believe on Christ? It is: To feel your need of him; To believe that he is able 
and willing to save you, and to save you now; and To cast yourself unreservedly upon 
his mercy, and trust in him alone for salvation.” 


In further explanation of the Scripture representations, we remark : 


(a) That faith is an act of the affections and will, as truly as it is an act 
of the intellect. 
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It has been claimed that faith and unbelief are purely intellectual states, 
which are necessarily determined by the facts at any given time presented 
to the mind ; and that they are, for this reason, as destitute of moral quality 
and as far from being matters of obligation, as are our instinctive feelings 
of pleasure and pain. But this view unwarrantably isolates the intellect, 
and ignores the fact that, in all moral subjects, the state of the affections 
and will affects the judgment of the mind with regard to truth. In the 
intellectual act the whole moral nature expresses itself. Since the tastes 
determine the opinions, faith is a moral act, and men are responsible for 
not believing. 


John 3 ; 18-20 — “He that believeth on him is not judged: he that believeth not hath been judged already, hecause he 
hath not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God, And this is the judgment, that the light is come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil. For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, lest his works should be reproved"’; 5: 40— ‘‘ye will not come to me, 
that ye may have life”; 16:8, 9—‘‘And he, when he is come, will convict the world in respect of sin... . of sin, 
because they believe not on mo’’; Rev, 2:21 — “she willeth not to repent.” Notice that the Revised Ver- 
sion very frequently substitutes the voluntary and active terms “disobedience” and “‘ disobe- 
dient” for the “unbelief” and “ unbelieving” of the Authorized Version,—as in Rom. 15:31; Heb. 
3:18; 4:6, 11; 11:31. See Park, Discourses, 45, 46. 

Savages do not know that they are responsible for their physical appetites, or that 
there is any right and wrong in matters of sense, until they come under the influence 
of Christianity. In like manner, even men of science can declare that the intellectual 
sphere has no part in man’s probation, and that we are no more responsible for our 
opinions and beliefs than we are for the color of our skin. But faith is not a merely 
intellectual act,— the affections and will give it quality. There is no moral quality in 
the belief that 2+ 2= 4, because we can not help that belief. But in believing on Christ 
there is moral quality, because there is the element of choice. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned, whether, in every judgment upon moral things, there is not an act of will. 

Hence on John 7:17—“If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of God, or 
whether I speak from myself”’— F. L. Patton calls attention to the two common errors: (1) 
that obedience will certify doctrine,— which is untrue, because obedience is the result 
of faith, not vice versa; (2) that personal experience is the ultimate test of faith, 
which is untrue, because the Bible is the only rule of faith, and it is one thing to receive 
truth through the feelings, but quite another to test truth by the feelings. The text 
really means, that if any man is willing to do God’s will, he shall know whether it be of 
God; and the two lessons to be drawn are: (1) the gospel needs no additional evidence ; 
(2) the Holy Ghost is the hope of the world. On responsibility for opinions and beliefs, 
see Mozley, on Blanco White, in Essays Philos. and Historical, 2:142; T. T. Smith, Hul- 
sean Lectures for 1839. Wilfrid Ward, The Wish to Believe, quotes Shakespeare: ‘‘ Thy 
wish was father, Harry, to that thought”; and Thomas Arnold: ‘*‘ They dared not 
lightly believe what they so much wished to be true.”’ 

Pascal: ‘* Faith is an act of the will.”” Emerson, Essay on Worship: ** A man bears 
beliefs as a tree bears apples. Man’s religious faith is the expression of what he is.’’ 
Bain: “In its essential character, belief is a phase of our active nature, otherwise 
called the will.’”” Nash, Ethics and Revelation, 257 —‘“* Faith is the creative human 
answer to the creative divine offer. It is not the passive acceptance of a divine favor. 
.... By faith man, laying hold of the personality of God in Christ, becomes a true 
person. And by the same faith he becomes, under God, a creator and founder of true 
society.’”? Inge, Christian Mysticism, 52—‘' Faith begins with an experiment and ends 
with anexperience. But even the power to make the experiment is given from above. 
Eternal life is not yvaous, but the state of acquiring knowledge — tva yryreckwow. Itis 
significant that John, who is so fond of the verb ‘ to know,’ never uses the substantive 
yvoows.” Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 148— ‘‘ ‘I will not obey, because I do not yet 
know’? But this is making the intellectual side the only side of faith, whereas the 
most important side is the will-side. Let a man follow what he does believe, and he 
shall be led on to larger faith. Faith is the reception of the personal influence of a 
living Lord, and a corresponding action.”’ 

William James, Will to Believe, 61—‘‘ This life is worth living, since it is what we 
make it, from the moral point of view. .... Often enough our faith beforehand in an 
uncertified result is the only thing that makes the result come true... ... If your heart 
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does not want a world of moral reality, your head will assuredly never make you beheve 
in one..... Freedom to believe covers only living options which the intellect cannot 
by itself resolve. .... Weare not to put a stopper on our heart, and meantime act as 
if religion were not true”; Psychology, 2: 282, 321—‘‘ Belief is consent, willingness, 
turning of our disposition. It is the mental state or function of cognizing reality. We 
never disbelieve anything except for the reason that we believe something else which 
contradicts the first thing. We give higher reality to whatever things we select and 
emphasize and turn to with a will. .... Weneed only in cold blood act as if the thing 
in question were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and it will infallibly end by 
growing into such a connection with our life that it will become real. Those to whom 
God and duty are mere names, can make them much more than that, if they make a 
little sacrifice to them every day.”’ 

E. G. Robinson: ‘‘ Campbellism makes intellectual belief to be saving faith. But sav- 
ing faith is consent of the heart as well as assent of the intellect. On the one hand 
there is the intellectual element: faith is belief upon the ground of evidence; faith 
without evidence is credulity. But on the other hand faith has an element of affection; 
the element of loveis always wrapped up in it. So Abraham’s faith made Abraham 
like God; for we always become like that which we trust.” Faith therefore is not 
chronologically subsequent to regeneration, but is its accompaniment. As the soul’s 
appropriation of Christ and his salvation, it is not the result of an accomplished renewal, 
but rather the medium through which that renewal is effected. Otherwise it would 
follow that one who had not yet believed (i. ¢., received Christ ) might still be regen- 
erate, whereas the Scripture represents the privilege of sonship as granted only to 
believers. See John 1:12, 13— “But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of 
God, even to them that believe on his name: who were horn, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God"; algo 3:5, 6, 10-15; Gal. 3:26; 2 Pet.1:3; cf. 1 John 5:14, 


(0) That the object of saving faith is, in general, the whole truth of God, 
so far as it is objectively revealed or made known to the soul; but, in par- 
ticular, the person and work of Jesus Christ, which constitutes the centre 
and substance of God’s revelation (Acts 17:18; 1 Cor. 1: 23; Col. 1: 27; 
Rey. 19:10). 

The patriarchs, though they had no knowledge of a personal Christ, were 
saved by believing in God so far as God had revealed himself to them; and 
whoever among the heathen are saved, must in like manner be saved by 
casting themselves as helpless sinners upon God’s plan of mercy, dimly 
shadowed forth in nature and providence. But such faith, even among the 
patriarchs and heathen, is implicitly a faith in Christ, and would become 
explicit and conscious trust and submission, whenever Christ were made 
known to them ( Mat. 8:11, 12; John 10:16; Acts 4:12; 10: 381, 34, 35, 
44; 16:81). 


Acts 17:18— “he preached Jesus and the resurrection” ; 1 Cor. 1:28 — “‘we preach Christ crucified’’; Col. 1:27 — 
‘this mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory: whom we proclaim’’; Rev. 19:10 —‘‘the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” Saving faith is not belief in a dogma, but personal 
trust in a personal Christ. It is, therefore, possible to achild. Dorner; ‘** The object of 
faith is the Christian revelation— God in Christ. .... Faith is union with objective 
Christianity — appropriation of the real contents of Christianity.”” Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins, the great uncle, defined faith as ‘‘an understanding, cordial receiving of the 
divine testimony concerning Jesus Christ and the way of salvation by him, in which 
the heart accords and conforms to the gospel.” Dr. Mark Hopkins, the great nephew, 
defined it as *‘ confidence in a personal being.’? Horace Bushnell: ‘‘ Faith rests ona 
person. Faith is that act by which one person, a sinner, commits himself to another 
person, a Savior.” In John 11:25 —“TI am the resurrection and the life''-— Martha is led to substitute 
belief in a person for belief in an abstract doctrine. Jesus is ‘the resurrection,” because he 
is “the life’ All doctrine and all miracle is significant and important only because it is 
the expression ofthe living Christ, the Revealer of God. 

The object of faith is sometimes represented in the N. T., as being God the Father. 
John 5: 24—‘‘He that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life" ; Rom. 4:5 — “to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness.” We can 
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explain these passages only when we remember that Christ is God “ manifested in the flesh’ 
(1 Tim. 3:16), and that “he that hath seen me hath seen the Father" (John 14:9). Man may receive a 
gift without knowing from whom it comes, or how much it has cost. So the heathen, 
who casts himself as a sinner upon God’s mercy, may receive salvation from the Cruci- 
fied One, without knowing who is the giver, or that the gift was purchased by agony 
and blood. Denney, Studies in Theology, 154—"‘ No N. T. writer ever remembered Christ. 
They never thought of him as belonging to the past. Let us not preach about the his- 
torical Christ, but rather, about the living Christ; nay, let us preach him, present and 
omnipotent. Jesus could say: ‘ Whither I go, ye know the way’ ( John 14:4); for they knew him, 
and he was both the end and the way.”’ 

Dr. Charles Hodge unduly restricts the operations of grace to the preaching of the 
incarnate Christ: Syst. Theol., 2:648—‘“* There is no faith where the gospel is not heard ; 
and where there is no faith, there is no salvation. This is indeed an awful doctrine.” 
And yet, in 2: 668, he says most inconsistently : ‘‘ As God is everywhere present in the 
material world, guiding its operations according to the laws of nature; 80 he is every= 
where present with the minds of men, as the Spirit of truth and goodness, operating on 
them according to laws of their free moral agency, inclining them to good and restrain- 
ing them from evil.’? This presence and revelation of God we hold to be through Christ, 
the eternal Word, and so we interpret the prophecy of Caiaphas as referring to the work 
of the personal Christ : John 11:51, 52—‘‘he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation; and not for the 
nation only, but that he might also gather together into one the children of God that are scattered abroad.” 

Since Christ is the Word of God and the Truth of God, he may be received even by 
those who have not heard of his manifestationin the flesh. A proud and self-righteous 
morality is inconsistent with saving faith; but a humple and penitent reliance upon 
God, as a Savior from sin and a guide of conduct, is an implicit faith in Christ; for such 
reliance casts itself upon God, so far as God has revealed himself,—and the only 
Revealer of God is Christ. We have, therefore, the hope that even among the heathen 
there may be some, like Socrates, who, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit working 
through the truth of nature and conscience, have found the way of life and salvation. 

The number of such is s0 small as in no degree to weaken the claims of the missionary 
enterprise upon us. But that there are such seems to be intimated in Scripture: Mat, 
8: 11, 12— many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven: but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness’; John 10:16 —‘ And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and they shall become 
one flock, one shepherd”; Acts 4: 12—‘“‘And in none other is there salvation: for neither is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must he saved”; 10; 31, 34, 35, 44 ~ “Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, 
and thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God... .. Of a truth perceive that God is no respecter of persons : 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him..... While Peter yet spake 
these words, the Holy Spirit fell on all them that heard the word’; 16: 31—‘‘Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved, thou and thy house, ” 

And instances are found of apparently regenerated heathen; see in Godet on John 7:17, 
note (vol. 2:277), the account of the so-called ‘* Chinese hermit,’’ who accepted Christ, 
saying: ‘‘This is the only Buddha whom men ought to worship!” Edwards, Life of 
Brainard, 173-175, gives an account “ of one who was a devout and zealous reformer, or 
rather restorer, of what he supposed was the ancient religion of the Indians.’’ After 
a period of distress, he says that God “‘comforted his heart and showed him what he 
should do, and since that time he had known God and tried to serve him; and loved all 
men, be they who they would, so as he never did before.’’ See art. by Dr. Lucius E. 
Smith, in Bib. Sac., Oct. 1881 : 622-645, on the question: “Is salvation possible without 
a knowledge of the gospel?” H. B. Smith, System, 323, note, rightly bases hope for the 
heathen, not on morality, but on sacrifice. 

A chief of the Camaroons in §. W. Africa, fishing with many of his tribe long before 
the missionaries came, was overtaken by a storm, and while almost all the rest were 
drowned, he and a few others escaped. He gathered his people together afterwards 
and told the story of disaster. He said: ‘‘ When the canoes upset and I found myself 
battling with the waves, I thought: To whom shall I cry for help? I knew that the 
god of the hills could not help me; I knew that the evil spirit would not help me. So 
I cried to the Great Father, Lord, save me! At that moment my feet touched the 
sand of the beach, and I was safe. Now let all my people honor the Great Father, and 
let no man speak a word against him, for he can help us.’? This chief afterwards used 
every effort to prevent strife and bloodshed, and was remembered by those who came 
after as a peace-maker. His son told this story to Alfred Saker, the missionary, saying: 


> 
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** Why did you not come sooner? My father longed to know what you have told us; 
he thirsted for the knowledge of God.’”’ Mr. Saker told this in England in 1879, 


John Fiske appends to his book, The Idea of God, 168, 169, the following pathetic 
words of a Kafir, named Sekese, in conversation with a French traveler, M. Arbrou- 
seille, on the subject of the Christian religion: ‘‘ Your tidings,’ said this uncultured 
barbarian, ‘‘are what I want, and I was seeking before I knew you, as you shall hear 
and judge for yourself. Twelve yearsago I went to feed my flocks; the weather was 
hazy. Isat down upon a rock, and asked myself sorrowful questions; yes, sorrowful, 
because I was unable to answer them. Who has touched the stars with his hands—on 
what pillars do they rest? I asked myself. The waters never weary, they know no 
Other law than to flow without ceasing from morning till night and from night till 
morning; but where do they stop, and who makes them flow thus? The clouds also 
come and go, and burst in water over the earth. Whence come they — who sends them ? 
The diviners certainly do not give us rain; for how could they doit? And why do I not 
see them with my own eyes, when they go up to heaven to fetch it? I cannot see the 
wind; but whatis it? Who brings it, makes it blow and roar and terrify us? Dol 
know how the corn sprouts? Yesterday there was not a blade in my field; to-day I 
returned to my field and found some; who can have given to the earth the wisdom and 
the power to produce it? Then I buried my head in both hands.” 


On the question whether men are ever led to faith, without intercourse with living 
Christians or preachers, see Life of Judson, by his son, 84. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society publish a statement, made upon the authority of Sir Bartle Frere, that 
he met with “an instance, which was carefully investigated, in which all the inhabi- 
tants of aremote village in the Deccan had abjured idolatry and caste, removed from 
their temples the idols which had been worshiped there time out of mind, and agreed to 
profess a form of Christianity which they had deduced from the careful perusal of a 
single Gospel and a few tracts.’? Max Miiller, Chips, 4:177-189, apparently proves that 
Buddha is the original of St. Josaphat, who has a day assigned to him in the calendar 
of both the Greek and the Roman churches. ‘‘ Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis. ”’ 


The Missionary Review of the World, July, 1896: 519-528, tells the story of Adiri, 
afterwards called John King, of Maripastoon in Dutch Guiana. The Holy Spirit 
wrought in him mightily years before he heard of the missionaries. He was a coal-black 
negro, a heathen and a fetish worshiper. He was convicted of sin and apparently con- 
verted through dreams and visions. Heaven and hell were revealed to him. He was 
sick unto death, and One appeared to him declaring himself to be the Mediator between 
God and man, and telling him to go to the missionaries for instruction. He was perse- 
cuted, but he won his tribe from heathenism and transformed them into a Christian 
community. 


S. W. Hamblen, missionary to China, tells of a very earnest and consistent believer 
who lived at rather an obscure town of about 2800 people. The evangelist went to visit 
him and found that he was a worthy example to those around him. He had becomea 
Christian before he had seen a single believer, by reading a Chinese New Testament. 
Although till the evangelist went to his house he had never met a Baptist and did not 
know that there were any Baptist churches in existence, yet by reading the New Tes- 
tament he had become not only a Christian but a strong Baptist in belief, so strong that 
he could argue with the missionary on the subject of baptism. 


The Rev. K. E. Malm, a pioneer Baptist preacher in Sweden, on a journey to the dis- 
trict as far north as Gestrikland, met a woman from Lapland who was on her way to 
Upsala in order to visit Dr. Fjellstedt and converse with him as to how she might 
obtain peace with God and get rid of her anxiety concerning her sins. She said she had 
traveled 60 (=240 English) miles, and she had still far to go. Malm improved the 
opportunity to speak to her concerning the crucified Christ, and she found peace in 
believing on his atonement. She became so happy that she clapped her hands, and for 
joy could not sleep that night. She said later: “Now I will return home and tell the 
people what I have found.”’ This she did, and did not care to continue her journey to 
Upsala, in order to get comfort from Dr. Fjellstedt. 


(c) That the ground of faith-is the external word of promise. The 
ground of assurance, on the other hand, is the inward witness of the Spirit 
that we fulfil the conditions of the promise (Rom. 4: 20, 21; 8:16; Eph. 
1:13; 1 John 4:13; 5:10). This witness of the Spirit is not a new reve- 
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lation from God, but a strengthening of faith so that it becomes conscious 
and indubitable. : 

True faith is possible without assurance of salvation. But if Alexander’s 
view were correct, that the object of saving faith is the proposition : ‘God, 
for Christ’s sake, now looks with reconciling love on me, a sinner,” no one 
could believe, without being at the same time assured that he was a saved 
person. Upon the true view, that the object of saving faith is not a propo- 
sition, but a person, we can perceive not only the simplicity of faith, but 
the possibility of faith even where the soul is destitute of assurance or of 
joy. Hence those who already believe are urged to seek for assurance 
(Heb. 6:11; 2 Peter 1:10). 


Rom. 4: 20, 21— “looking unto the promise of God, he wavered not through unbelief, but waxed strong through faith, 
giving glory to God, and being fully assured that what he had promised, he was able also to perform"; 8:16— ‘‘ The 
Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of God"; Eph. 1:13—“in whom, having also 
believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise’’; 1 John 4:13—“hereby we know that we abide in him, and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit"; 5:10 —“ He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in him.” 
This assurance is not of the essence of faith, because believers are exhorted to attain to 
it: Heb. 6:11—‘ And we desire that each one of you may show the same diligence unto the fulness of hope [marg. 
—‘full assurance’ even to the end’’; 2 Pet. 1:10— Wherefore, brethren, give the more diligence to make your 
calling and election sure.” Cf. Prov, 14:14—‘“‘a good man shall be satisfied from himself.” 


There is need to guard the doctrine of assurance from mysticism. The witness of 
the Spirit is not a new and direct revelation from God. It is a strengthening of pre- 
viously existing faith until he who possesses this faith cannot any longer doubt that 
he possesses it. Itis a general rule that all our emotions, when they become exceed- 
ingly strong, also become conscious. Instance affection between man and woman. 


Edwards, Religious Affections, in Works, 3: 83-91, says the witness of the Spirit is not 
anew word or suggestion from God, but an enlightening and sanctifying influence, so 
that the heart is drawn forth to embrace the truth already revealed, and to perceive 
that it embracesit. ‘* Bearing witness” is not in this case to declare and assert a thing 
to be true, but to hold forth evidence from which a thing may be proved to be true: 
God “‘beareth witness...... by signs and wonders"’ (Heb.2:4) So the “seal of the Spirit” is not 
a voice or suggestion, but a work or effect of the Spirit, left as a divine mark upon the 
soul, to be an evidence by which God’s children may be known. Seals had engraved 
upon them the image or name of the persons to whom they belonged. The ‘seal of 
the Spirit,’ the ‘‘ earnest of the Spirit,” the ‘* witness of the Spirit, ’’ are all one thing. 
The childlike spirit, given by the Holy Spirit, is the Holy Spirit’s witness or evidence 
in us. 

See also illustration of faith and assurance, in C. S. Robinson’s Short Studies for 
8.8. Teachers, 179, 180. Faith should be distinguished not only from assurance, but also 
from feeling or joy. Instance Abraham’s faith when he went to sacrifice Isaac; and 
Madame Guyon’s faith, when God’s face seemed hid from her. See, on the witness of 
the Spirit, Short, Bampton Lectures for 1846; British and For. Evan. Rev., 1888 : 617-631. 
For the view which confounds faith with assurance, see Alexander, Discourses on Faith, 
63-118. 


It is important to distinguish saving faith from assurance of faith, for the reason 
that lack of assurance is taken by so many real Christians ag evidence that they know 
nothing of the grace of God. To use once more a well-worn illustration: It is getting 
into the boat that saves us, and not our comfortable feelings about the boat. What 
saves us is faith in Christ, not faith in our faith, or faith in the faith. The astronomer 
does not turn his telescope to the reflection of the sun or moon in the water, when he 
can turn it to the sun or moon itself. Why obscure our faith, when we can look to 
Christ ? 


The faith in a distant Redeemer was the faith of Christian, in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Only at the end of his journey does Christian have Christ’s presence. This 
representation rests upon a wrong conception of faith as laying hold of a promise ora 
doctrine, rather than as laying hold of the living and present Christ. The old Scotch 
woman’s direction to the inquirer to “ grip the promise”’ is not so good as the direction 
to “grip Christ.” Sir Francis Drake, the great English sailor, had for his crest an 
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anchor with a cable running up into the sky. A poor boy, taught in a mission school in 
Ireland, when asked what was meant by saving faith, replied: ‘It is grasping God with 
the heart.”’ 

The view of Charles Hodge, like that of Alexander, puts doctrine before Christ, and 
makes the formal principle, the supremacy of Scripture, superior to the material prin- 
ciple, justification by faith. The Shorter Catechism is better: ‘* Faith in Christ is a sav- 
ing grace, whereby we receive and rest on him alone for salvation, as he is offered to us 
in the gospel.”’ If this relation of faith to the personal Christ had been kept in mind, 
much religious despondency might have been avoided. Murphy, Natural Selection and 
Spiritual Freedom, 30, 31, tells us that Frances Ridley Havergal could never fix the 
date of her conversion. From the age of six to that of fourteen she suffered from relig- 
ious fears, and did not venture to call herself a Christian. It was the result of con- 
founding being at peace with God and being conscious of that peace. So the mother of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, an admirable and deeply religious woman, endured long 
and deep mental suffering from doubts as to her personal election. 

There is a witness of the Spirit, with some sinners, that they are not children of God, 
and this witness is through the truth, though the sinner does not know that it is the 
Spirit who revealsit to him. We call this work of the Spirit conviction of sin. The 
witness of the Spirit that we are children of God, and the assurance of faith of which 
Scripture speaks, are one and the same thing, the former designation only emphasizing 
the source from which the assurance springs. False assurance is destitute of humility, 
but true assurance is so absorbed in Christ that self is forgotten. Self-consciousness, 
and desire to display one’s faith, are not marks of true assurance. When wesay: ‘' That 
man has a great deal of assurance,’’ we have in mind the false and self-centered assur- 
ance of the hypocrite or the self-deceiver. 

Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 231 —‘‘ It has been said that any one who can read Edwards’s 
Religious Affections, and still believe in his own conversion, may well have the highest 
assurance of its reality. But how few there were in Edwards’s time who gained the 
assurance, may be inferred from the circumstance that Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Emmons, 
disciples of Edwards and religious leaders in New England, remained to the last uncer- 
tain of their conversion.’? He can attribute this only to the semi-deistic spirit of the 
time, with its distant God and imperfect apprehension of the omnipresence and omni- 
potence of Christ. Nothing so clearly marks the practical progress of Christianity as 
the growing faith in Jesus, the only Revealer of God in nature and history as well as 
in the heart of the believer. As never before, faith comes directly to Christ, abidesin 
him, and finds his promise true: “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world” ( Mat. 28:20). 
** Nothing before, nothing behind; The steps of faith Fall on the seeming void and find 
The Rock beneath.” 


(ad) That faith necessarily leads to good works, since it embraces the 
whole truth of God so far as made known, and appropriates Christ, not only 
as an external Savior, but as an internal sanctifying power (Heb. 7:15, 16; 
Gal. 5:6). 

Good works are the proper evidence of faith. The faith which does not 
lead men to act upon the commands and promises of Christ, or, in other 
words, does not lead to obedience, is called in Scripture a ‘‘dead,” that is, 
an unreal, faith. Such faith is not saving, since it lacks the voluntary ele- 
ment—actual appropriation of Christ (James 2 : 14-26). 


Heb. 7:45, 16—‘ another priest, who hath been made, not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power 
of an endless life’; Gal, 5:6—“For in Christ Jesus neither circumeision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ; but 
faith working through love’’; James 2:14, 26—‘ What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, but 
have not works? (an that faith save him? .... For as the body apart from the spirit is dead, even so faith apart 
from works is dead.” 

The best evidence that I believe a man’s word is that I act upon it. Instance the 
bank-cashier’s assurance to me that a sum of money is deposited with him to my 
account. If Iama millionaire, the communication may cause me no special joy. My 
faith in the cashier’s word is tested by my going, or not going, for the money. So my 
faith in Christ is evidenced by my acting upon his commands and promises. We may 
illustrate also by the lifting of the trolley to the wire, and the resulting light and heat 
and motion to the car that before stood dark and cold and motionless upon the track, 
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Salvation by works is like getting to one’s destination by pushing the car. True faith 
depends upon God for energy, but it results in activity of all our powers, Rom. 3:28— 
“We reckon therefore that a man is justified by faith apart from the works of the law.'’ Weare saved only by 
faith, yet this faith will be sure to bring forth good works; see Gal. 5:6—“ faith working 
through love.” Dead faith might be illustrated by Abraham Lincoln’s Mississippi steam- 
boat, whose whistle was so big that, when it sounded, the boat stopped. Confession 
exhausts the energy, so that none is left for action. 

A.J. Gordon, The First Thing in the World, or The Primacy of Faith: ‘‘ David Brain- 
ard speaks with a kind of suppressed astonishment of what he observed among the 
degraded North American Indians; how, preaching to them the good news of salvation 
through the atonement of Christ and persuading them to accept it by faith, and then 
hastening on in his rapid missionary tours, he found, on returning upon his track a 
year or two later, that the fruits of righteousness and sobriety and virtue and broth- 
erly love were every where visible, though it had been possible to impart to them only 
the slightest moral or ethical teaching.” 


(e) That faith, as characteristically the inward act of reception, is not to 
be confounded with love or obedience, its fruit. 

Faith is, in the Scriptures, called a work, only in the sense that man’s 
active powers are engaged in it. It is a work which God requires, yet 
which God enables man to perform (John 6: 29—épyov tov Geov, Cf. Rom. 
1:17—dcxatootvy Occ). As the gift of God and as the mere taking of unde- 
served mercy, it is expressly excluded from the category of works upon the 
basis of which man may claim salvation (Rom. 3:28; 4:4,5,16). Itis 
not the act of the full soul bestowing, but the act of an empty soul receiv- 
ing. Although this reception is prompted by a drawing of heart toward 
God inwrought by the Holy Spirit, this drawing of heart is not yet a con- 
scious and developed love: such love is the result of faith (Gal. 5:6). 
What precedes faith is an unconscious and undeveloped tendency or dispo- 
sition toward God. Conscious and developed affection toward God, or love 
proper, must always follow faith and be the product of faith. So, too, 
obedience can be rendered only after faith has laid hold of Christ, and with 
him has obtained the spirit of obedience (Rom. 1 : 5—dmaxoqy ristews = 
‘obedience resulting from faith”). Hence faith is not the procuring cause 
of salvation, but is only the instrumental cause. The procuring cause is 
the Christ, whom faith embraces. 


John 6 : 29 —“This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent’’; cf. Rom. 1:17—“ For therein 
is revealed a righteousness of God from faith unto faith: as it is written, But the righteous shall live by faith"; Rom, 
3: 28 —“ We reckon therefore that a man is justified by faith apart from the works of the law"; 4:4, 5, 16 —‘Now 
to him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned as of grace, but as of debt, But to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness. . . . . For this cause it is of faith, that it may 
be according to grace’’; Gal. 5:6—‘‘For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumoision ; 
but faith working through love’; Rom. 1:5—“through whom we received grace and apostleship, unto obedience of 
faith among all the nations,” 

Faith stands as an intermediate factor between the unconscious and undeveloped 
tendency or disposition toward God inwrought in the soul by God’s regenerating act, 
on the one hand, and the conscious and developed affection toward God which is one 
of the fruits and evidences of conversion, on the other. Illustrate by the motherly 
instinct shown in a little girl’s care for her do]l,— a motherly instinct which becomes a 
developed mother’s love, only when a child of her own is born. This new love of the 
Christian is an activity of his own soul, and yet it is a “ fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5:22). To 
attribute it wholly to himself would be like calling the walking and leaping of the lame 
man (Acts 3:8) merely a healthy activity of hisown. For illustration of the priority of 
faith to love, see Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2: 5383, note; on the relation of faith to love, see 
Julius Miiller, Doct. Sin, 1:116, 117, 

The logical order is therefore: 1. Unconscious and undeveloped love; 2. Faith in 
Christ and his truth; 3. Conscious and developed love; 4. Assurance of faith. Faith 
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and love act and react upon one another. Each advance in the one leads to a corre- 
sponding advance in the other. But the source of allisin God. God loves, and there- 
fore he gives love to us as well as receives love from us. The unconscious and 
undeveloped love which he imparts in regeneration is the root of all Christian faith. 
The Roman Catholic is right in affirming the priority of love to faith, if he means by 
love only this unconscious and undeveloped affection. But the Protestant is also right 
in affirming the priority of faith to love, if he means by love a conscious and developed 
affection. Stevens, Johannine Theology, 368 —*‘ Faith is not a mere passive receptivity. 
As the acceptance of a divine life, it involves the possession of a new moral energy. 
Faith works by love. In faith a new life-force is received, and new life-powers stir 
within the Christian man.’ 

We must not confound repentance with fruits meet for repentance, nor faith with 
fruits meet for faith. A. J. Gordon, The First Thing in the World: “ Love is the great- 
est thing in the world, but faith is the first. The tree is greater than the root, but let 
it not boast: ‘if thou gloriest, it is not thou that bearest the root, but the root thee’ (Rom. 11:18). Love has 
no power to branch out and bear fruit, except as, through faith, it is rooted in Christ 
and draws nourishment from him. 1 Pet, 1:5—‘who by the power of God are guarded through faith unto 
a salvation ready to be revealed in the last time’; 4 Cor, 13:18 —‘ now abideth faith, hope, love’; Heb, 10: 19-25 — 
‘draw near... . in fulness of faith . ... hold fast the confession of our hope... . provoke unto love and good 
works’; Rom, 5:1-5—‘justified by faith .... rejoice in hope... . love of God hath been shed abroad in our 
hearts’; 4 Thess, 1:1, 2—‘ work of faith and labor of love and patience of hope.’ Faith is the actinic ray, hope 
the luminiferous ray, love the calorific ray. But faith contains the principle of the 
divine likeness, as the life of the parent given to the child contains the principle of likee 
ness to the father, and will insure moral and physical resemblance in due time.” 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 112 —‘‘ ‘The love of the Spirit’ ( Rom. 15:30 ) is the love of 
the Spirit of Christ, and it is given us for overcoming the world. The divine life is the 
source of the divine love. Therefore the love of God is ‘shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit who is given unto us’ (Rom.5:5). Because we are by nature so wholly without heavenly 
affection, God, through the indwelling Spirit, gives us his own love with which to love 
himself.” A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 286, 287, points out that in 2 Cor. 5:14 —“ the love 
of Christ constraineth us" —the love of Christ is ‘‘not our love to Christ, for that is a very 
weak and uncertain thing; nor even Christ’s love to us, for that is still something 
external tous. Each of these leaves a separation between Christ and us, and fails to 
act as a moving power within. .... Notsimply our love to Christ, nor simply Christ’s 
love to us, but rather Christ’s love in us, is the love that constrains. Thisis the thought 
of the apostle.” The first fruit of this love, in its still unconscious and undeveloped 
state, is faith. 


(f) That faith is susceptible of increase. 


This is evident, whether we consider it from the human or from the divine 
side. Asan act of man, it has an intellectual, an emotional, and a voluntary 
element, each of which is capable of growth. As a work of God in the soul 
of man, it can receive, through the presentation of the truth and the quick- 
ening agency of the Holy Spirit, continually new accessions of knowledge, 
sensibility, and active energy. Such increase of faith, therefore, we are to 
seek, both by resolute exercise of our own powers, and above all, by direct 
application to the source of faith in God (Luke 17:5). 


Luke 17:5 —‘ And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.” The adult Christian has more 
faith than he had when a child,— evidently there has been increase. 14 Cor. 12:8, 9 —“For to 
one is given through the Spirit the word of wisdom... . to another faith, in the same Spirit.” In this latter 
passage, it seems to be intimated that for special exigencies the Holy Spirit gives to his 
servants special faith, so that they are enabled to lay hold of the general promise of 
God and make special application of it. Rom, 8:26, 27 —‘‘the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity... . 
maketh intercession for us... . maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of God" ; 4 John 5:14, 145— 
*¢ And this is the boldness which we have toward him, that, if we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us: and 
if we know that he heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions which we have asked of him.” 
Only when we begin to believe, do we appreciate our lack of faith, and the great need 
of itsinerease. The little beginning of light makes known the greatness of the sur- 
rounding darkness. Mark 9:24—“T believe; help thou mine unbelief’’— was the utterance of one 
who recognized both the need of faith and the true source of supply. 
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On the general subject of Faith, see Kistlin, Die Lehre von dem Glauben, 13-85, 301- 
841, and in Jahrbuch f. d. Theol., 4:177 sq. ; Romaine on Faith, 9-89; Bishop of Ossory, 
Nature and Effects of Faith, 1-40; Venn, Characteristics of Belief, Introduction; 
Nitzsch, System of Christ. Doct., 294. = 


IV. JUSTIFICATION. 
1. Definition of Justification. 


By justification we mean that judicial act of God by which, on account of 
Christ, to whom the sinner is united by faith, he declares that sinner to be 
no longer exposed to the penalty of the law, but to be restored to his favor. 
Or, to give an alternative definition from which all metaphor is excluded : 
Justification is the reversal of God’s attitude toward the sinner, because of 
the sinner’s new relation to Christ. God did condemn; he now acquits. 
He did repel; he now admits to favor. 

Justification, as thus defined, is therefore a declarative act, as distin- 
guished from an efficient act; an act of God external to the sinner, as dis- 
tinguished from an act within the sinner’s nature and changing that nature ; 
a judicial act, as distinguished from a sovereign act; an act based upon and 
logically presupposing the sinner’s union with Christ, as distinguished from 
an act which causes and is followed by that union with Christ. 


The word ‘declarative’ does not imply a ‘spoken’ word on God’s part,— much less 
that the sinner hears God speak. That justification is sovereign, is held by Arminians, 
and by those who advocate a governmental theory of the atonement. On any such 
theory, justification must be sovereign ; since Christ bore, not the penalty of the law, 
but a substituted suffering which God graciously and sovereignly accepts in place of 
our suffering and obedience. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1100, wrote a tract for the consolation of the 
dying, who were alarmed on account of sin. The following is an extract from it: 
“ Question. Dost thou believe that the Lord Jesus died for thee? Answer. I believe it. 
Qu. Dost thou thank him for his passion and death? Ans. I do thank him. Qu. Dost 
thou believe that thou canst not be saved except by his death? Ans. I believe it.” 
And then Anselm addresses the dying man: ‘**‘Come then, while life remaineth in thee; 
in his death alone place thy whole trust; in naught else place any trust; to his death 
commit thyself wholly ; with this alone cover thyself wholly ; and if the Lord thy God 
will to judge thee, say, ‘ Lord, between thy judgment and me I present the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; no otherwise can I contend with thee.’ And if heshall say that thou 
art a sinner, say thou: ‘ Lord, I interpose the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between 
my sins and thee.’ If he say that thou hast deserved condemnation, say: ‘ Lord, I set 
the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between my evil deserts and thee, and his merits I 
offer for those which I ought to have and have not.’ If hesay that he is wroth with 
thee, say: ‘ Lord, I oppose the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between thy wrath and 
me.’ And when thou hast completed this, say again: ‘ Lord, I set the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ between thee and me,’’’ See Anselm, Opera (Migne), 1:686, 687. The 
above quotation gives us reason to believe that the New Testament doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith was implicitly, if not explicitly, held by many pious souls through all 
the ages of papal darkness, 


2. Proof of the Doctrine of Justification. 


A. Scripture proofs of the doctrine as a whole are the following: 


Rom, 1:17 —“a righteousness of God from faith unto faith" ; 3: 24-80 —“ being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus . . . . the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus,.... We reckon therefore 
that a man is justified by faith apart from the works of the law. . . . . justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncir- 
cumeision through faith”; Gal. 3:11—‘‘Now that no man is justified by the law before God, is evident: for, The right- 
eous shall live by faith; and the law is not of faith; but, He that docth them shall live in them'’; Eph, 1:7—“in 
whom we have our redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses, according to the riches of his grace” ; 
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Heb. 11:4, 7—‘‘By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, through which he had witness horne 
to him that he was righteous..... By faith Noah .... moved with godly fear, prepared an ark... . became heir 
of the righteousness which is according to faith”; ef. Gen, 15:6 —“ And he believed in Jehovah ; and he reckoned it to 
him for righteousness’; Is, 7:9—‘If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not bo established”; 28:16—“he that 
believeth shall not be in haste”; Hab. 2: 4 —“‘the righteous shall live by his faith.” 

Ps, 85 : 8 — “He will speak peace unto his people.'’ God’s great word of pardon includes all else, 
Peace with him implies ali the covenant privileges resulting therefrom. 14 (or. 3:21-23— 
“all things are yours, '’ because ‘‘ye are Christ's; and Christ is God's." This is not salvation by law, 
nor by ideals, nor by effort, nor by character; although obedience to law, and a loftier 
ideal, and unremitting effort, and a pure character, are consequences of justification. 
Justification is the change in God’s attitude toward the sinner which makes all these 
consequences possible. The only condition of justification is the sinner’s faith in Jesus, 
which merges the life of the sinner in the life of Christ. Paul expresses the truth in 
Gal. 2: 16, 20 — “Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law but through faith in Jesus Christ, even we 
believed on Christ Jesus, that we might be justified by faith in Christ, and not by the works ofthe law......I have 
been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me,” 

With these observations and qualifications we may assent to much that is said by 
Whiton, Divine Satisfaction, 64, who distinguishes between forgiveness and remission : 
** Forgiveness is the righting of disturbed personal relations. Remission is removal of 
the consequences which in the natural order of things have resulted from our fault. 
God forgives all that is strictly personal, but remits nothing that is strictly naturalin 
sin. He imparts to the sinner the power to bear his burden and work off his debt of 
consequences. Forgiveness is not remission. It is introductory to remission, just as 
conversion is not salvation, but introductory to salvation. The prodigal was received 
by his father, but he could not recover his lost patrimony. He could, however, have 
been led by penitence to work so hard that he earned more than he had lost. 

** Here is an element in justification which Protestantism has ignored, and which 
Romanism has tried to retain. Debts must be paid to the uttermost farthing. The 
scars of past sins must remain forever. Forgiveness converts the persistent energy of 
past sin from a destructive to a constructive power. There is a transformation of 
energy into a new form. Genuine repentance spurs us up to do what we can to make 
up for time lost and for wrong done. The sinner is clothed anew with moral power. 
We are all to be judged by our works. That Paul had been a blasphemer was ever 
stimulating him to Christian endeavor. The faith which receives Christ is a peculiar 
spirit, a certain moral activity of love and obedience. It is not mere reliance on what 
Christ was and did, but active endeavor to become and to do like him. Human justice 
takes hold of deeds; divine righteousness deals with character. Justification by faith 
is justification by spirit and inward principle, apart from the merit of works or per- 
formances, but never without these. God’s charity takes the will for the deed. This 
is not justification by outward conduct, as the Judaizers thought, but by the godly 
spirit.” If this new spirit be the Spirit of Christ to whom faith has united the soul, we 
can accept the statement. There is danger however of conceiving this spirit as purely 
man’s own, and justification as not external to the sinner nor as the work of God, 
but as the mere name for a subjective process by which man justifies himself. 


B. Scripture use of the special words translated ‘‘ justify” and ‘* justifi- 
cation” in the Septuagint and in the New Testament. 


(a) duwatéo— uniformly, or with only a single exception, signifies, not to 
make righteous, but to declare just, or free from guilt and exposure to pun- 
ishment. The only O. T. passage where this meaning is questionable is 
Dan. 12:3. But even here the proper translation is, in all probability, not 
‘they that turn many to righteousness,’ but ‘they that justify many,’ 7. e., 
cause many to be justified. For the Hiphil force of the verb, see Girdle- 
stone, O. T. Syn., 257, 258, and Delitzsch on Is. 53:11 5 ¢f. James 5:19, 20. 


O. T. texts: Ex, 23:7—“TI will not justify the wicked’’; Deut. 25:1—“ they [ the judges ] shall justify the 
righteous, and condemn the wicked"; Job 27:5 —‘‘Far be it from me that I should justify you"; Ps. 143:2—“‘in thy 
sight no man living is righteous"; Prov. 17:15— “He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the righteous, 
Both of them alike are an abomination to Jehovah "’; Is, 5:23 —‘‘that justify the wicked for a bribe, and take away the 

ighteousness of the righteous from him"; 50:8— ‘He is near that justifioth me"; 53: 11—“ by the knowledge of 
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himself shall my righteous servant justify many; and he shall bear their iniquities"’; Dan. 12:3 —“‘and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever" (‘they that justify many,’ i. ¢., cause many to 
be justified ) ; cf. James 5 : 19, 20 —“ My brethren, if any among you err from the truth, and one convert him; 
let him know, that he who converteth a sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall cover a 
multitude of sins,”’ 

The Christian minister absolves from sin, only as he marries a couple: he does not 
join them, — he only declares them joined. So he declares men forgiven, if they have 
complied with the appointed divine conditions. Marriage may be invalid where these 
conditions are lacking, but the minister’s absolution is of no account where there is no 
repentance of sin and faith in Christ; see G. D. Boardman, The Church, 178. Weare 
ever to remember that the term justification is a forensic term which presents the 
change of God’s attitude toward the sinner in a pictorial way derived from the pro- 
cedure of earthly tribunals. The fact is larger and more vital than the figure used to 
describe it. 

McConnell, Evolution of Immortality, 134, 135— ‘“‘ Christ’s terms are biological ; those 
of many theologians are legal. It may be ages before we recover from the misfortune 
of having had the truth of Christ interpreted and fixed by jurists and logicians, instead 
of by naturalists and men of science. It is muchas though the rationale of the circula- 
tion of the blood had been wrought out by Sir Matthew Hale, or the germ theory of 
disease interpreted by Blackstone, or the doctrine of evolution formulated by a legis- 
lative council.....The Christ is intimately and vitally concerned with the eternal life 
of men, but the question involved is of their living or perishing, not of a system of judi- 
cial rewards and penalties.”»> We must remember however that even biology gives us 
only one side of the truth. The forensic conception of justification furnishes its com- 
plement and has its rights also. The Scriptures represent both sides of the truth. Paul 
gives us the judicial aspect, John the vital aspect, of justification. 


In Rom. 6: 7—6 yap aroSavav dedixaiwrar a6 TH duaptiac = *he that once 
died with Christ was acquitted from the service of sin considered as a pen- 
ality.” In 1 Cor. 4: 4— obdév yap éuavt oivoida. GAN obK év TobTH dedtKaiwuat 
= ‘Tam conscious of no fault, but that does not in itself make certain God’s 
acquittal as respects this particular charge.’ The usage of the epistle of 
James does not contradict this ; the doctrine of James is that we are justi- 
fied only by such faith as makes us faithful and brings forth good works. 
‘* He uses the word exclusively in a judicial sense ; he combats a mistaken 
view of tioric, not a mistaken view of dvcaidw”’s see James 2: 21, 23, 24, and 
Cremer, N. T. Lexicon, Eng. trans., 182, 183. The only N. T. passage 
where this meaning is questionable is Rev. 22:11; but here Alford, with 
&, A and B, reads dcxacoobyyv roigodrto. 


N. T. texts: Mat, 12:37—“For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned"; 
Luke 7:29— “And all the people . . . . justified God, being baptized with the baptism of John"; 10 :29—*But he, 
desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbor?" 16; 15— “Yo are they that justify yourselves in 
the sight of men; but God knoweth your hearts" ; 18:14—— “This man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other”; cf.13 (lit. ) “God, be thou propitiated toward me the sinner’’; Rom. 4: 6-8 —“Even as David also pronounceth 
blessing upon the man, unto whom God reckoneth righteousness apart from works, saying, Blessed are they whose iniqui- 
ties are forgiven, And whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin"; ef. Ps, 32: 
1, 2, — “Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, Whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto whom Jehovah 
imputeth not iniquity, And in whose spirit there is no guile,” 

Rom, 5: 18, 19 — “So then as through one trespass the judgment came unto all men to condemnation; even so through 
one act of righteousness the free gift came unto all men to justification of life, For as through the one man's disobedience 
the many were made sinners, even so through the obedience of the one shall the many be made righteous’’; 8:33, 34 — 
“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect? It is God that justifieth; who is he that oondemneth ? 2" 2 Cor. 5: 
19, 21 — “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning onto them their trespasses...,. Him 
who knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf; that we might become the righteousness of God [ God’s justi- 
fied persons ] in him”; Rom. 6: 7—“ he that hath died is justified from sin"; 1 Cor. 4: 4 —“ For I know nothing 
against myself; yet am I not hereby justified: but he that judgeth me is the Lord” (on this last text, see 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, in loco ). 

James 2; 21, 23, 24— ‘Was not Abraham our father justified by works, in that he offered up Isaac his son upon the 
alter? .... Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness,.... Yo see that by works 
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a man is justified, and not only by faith,” James is denouncing a dead faith, while Paul is speak- 
ing of the necessity of a living faith; or, rather, James is describing the nature of 
faith, while Paul is describing the instrument of justification. ‘‘ They are like two men 
beset by a couple of robbers. Back to back each strikes out against the robber oppo- 
site him,— each having a different enemy in his eye’ (Wm. M. Taylor). Neander on 
James 2: 14-26 —'* James is denouncing mere adhesion to an external law, trust in intellect- 
ual possession of it. With him, law means an inward principle of life. Paul, contrast- 
ing law as he does with faith, commonly means by law mere external divine requisition, 
.... cvames does not deny salvation to him who has faith, but only to him who falsely 
professes to have. When he says that ‘by works a man is justified,’ he takes into account the 
outward manifestation only, speaks from the point of view of human consciousness. 
In works only does faith show itself as genuine and complete.” Rev. 22:11— “he that is 
righteous, let him do righteousness still” — not, as the A. V. seemed to imply, “he that is just, let 
him be justified still*®” — 7. e., made subjectively holy. 

Christ is the great Physician. The physician says: “If you wish to be cured, you 
must trust me.” ‘The patient replies: ‘“‘I do trust youfully.” But the physician con- 
tinues: ‘If you wish to be cured, you must take my medicines and do as Idirect.’’ The 
patient objects: ‘* But I thought I was to be cured by trust in you. Why lay such stress 
on what Ido?’? The physician answers: ‘You must show your trust in me by your 
action. Trust in me, without action in proof of trust, amounts to nothing ”’ (S. S. 
Times). Doing without a physician is death; hence Paul says works cannot save. Trust 
in the physician implies obedience; hence James says faith without works is dead. 
Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 152-155 —“ Paul insists on apple-tree righteousness, and 
warns us against Christmas-tree righteousness.” Sagebeer, The Bible in Court, 77, 78— 
‘* By works, Paul means works of law; James means by works, works of faith.’”” Hovey, 
in The Watchman, Aug. 27, 1891 — ‘* A difference of emphasis, occasioned chiefly by the 
different religious perils to which readers were at the time exposed.” 


(0) dikaiworp —is the act, in process, of declaring a man just,— that is, 
acquitted from guilt and restored to the divine favor (Rom. 4:25; 5:18). 
Rom, 4: 25— ‘who was delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised for our justification” ; 5:18 — “unto al 
men to justification of life,”’ Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 367, 368 — “ Raised for our 
justification ’’— Christ’s death made our justification possible, but it did not consum- 
mateit. Through his rising from the dead he was able to come into that relationship 
to the believer which restores the lost or interrupted sonship. In the church the fact 
of the resurrection is perpetuated, and the idea of the resurrection is realized. 

(¢) duxaloua —ig the act, as already accomplished, of declaring a man 
just,— that is, no longer exposed to penalty, but restored to God’s favor 
(Rom. 5:16, 18; cf. 1 Tim. 3:16). Hence, in other connections, éccaiwua 
has the meaning of statute, legal decision, act of justice ( Luke 1:6 ; Rom. 
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2:26; Heb. 9<1). 


Rom. 5: 16, 18 —“‘of many trespasses unto justification . . . . through one act of righteousness”; cf. 1 Tim. 3:16— 
“justified in the spirit,” The distinction between dicatwous and Sixaiwua may be illustrated by 
the distinction between poesy and poem,—the former denoting something in process, 
an ever-working spirit; the latter denoting something fully accomplished, a completed 
work. Hence dcxaiwpna is used in Luke 1:6—“ ordinances of the Lord”; Rom, 2:26 —“ ordinances of the 
law"; Heb, 1: 9 —“ ordinances of divine service,” 


(ad) duxatoobvy —is the state of one justified, or declared just (Rom. 8: 
10; 1 Cor.1:30). In Rom. 10:3, Paul inveighs against rv idiav dixaroobygv 
as insufficient and false, and in its place would put 7 Tov Oeod drxaroobvyv,— 
that is, a dckaoobvy which God not only requires, but provides ; which is not 
only acceptable to God, but proceeds from God, and is appropriated by 
faith,— hence called O:xaootvy riotewe or éx Tiotewc, **The primary significa- 
tion of the word, in Paul’s writings, is therefore that state of the believer 
which is called forth by God’s act of acquittal,— the state of the believer as 
justified,” that is, freed from punishment and restored to the divine favor. 
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Rom, 8:10—“the spirit is life because of righteousness" 1 Cor, 1:30—‘‘Christ Jesus, who was made unto us 
»«. » righteousness '’; Rom, 10:3—“heing ignorant of God's righteousness, and seeking to establish their own, they 
did not subject themselves to the righteousness of God.” Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2: 542 —‘* The ‘righteousness 
of God’ ig the active and passive obedience of incarnate God.’”’ See, on duxacosvvy, Cremer, 
N. T. Lexicon, Eng. trans., 174; Meyer on Romans, trans., 68-70 —*‘ duxaroovvy Weod (gen. 
of origin, emanation from ) = rightness which proceeds from God — the relation of being 
right into which man is put by God (by an act of God declaring him righteous ).” 

E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 304—‘‘ When Paul addressed those who trusted 
in their own righteousness, he presented salvation as attainable only through faith in 
another; when he addressed Gentiles who were conscious of their need of a helper, the 
forensic imagery is not employed. Scarce a trace of it appears in his discourses as 
recorded in the Acts, and it is noticeably absent from all the epistles except the 
Romans and the Galatians.”’ 


Since this state of acquittal is accompanied by changes in the character 
and conduct, d:xavoobvy comes to mean, secondarily, the moral condition of 
the believer as resulting from this acquittal and inseparably connected with 
it (Rom. 14:17; 2 Cor. 5:21). This righteousness arising from justifica- 
tion becomes a principle of action ( Mat. 3:15; Acts 10:35; Rom. 6:13, 
18). The term, however, never loses its implication of a justifying act 
upon which this principle of action is based. 


Rom. 14:17 —“ the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit’’; 2 Cor, 5:21 —“‘that we might become the righteousness of God in him’’; Mat. 3:15—‘‘Suffer it now: for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness"; Acts 10:35—‘“in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to him’’; Rom. 6:18 —‘‘present yourselves unto God, as alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God.” Meyer on Rom. 3:23 —“* Every mode of concep- 
tion which refers redemption and the forgiveness of sins, not to a real atonement 
through the death of Christ, but subjectively to the dying and reviving with him guar- 
anteed and produced by that death (Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, Hofmann ), is opposed 
to the N. T.,— a mixing up of justification and sanctification.”’ 

On these Scripture terms, see Bp. of Ossory, Nature and Effects of Faith, 486-496 ; 
Lange, Com., on Romans 3:24; Buchanan on Justification, 226-249. Versus Moehler, Sym- 
bolism, 102 —“‘ The forgiveness of sins ... . is undoubtedly a remission of the guilt and 
the punishment which Christ hath taken and borne upon himself; but it is likewise the 
transfusion of his Spirit into us”; Newman, Lectures on Justification, 68-143; Knox, 
Remains; N. W. Taylor, Revealed Theology, 310-872. 

Itisa great mistake in method to derive the meaning of Sixacos from that of Sccarorvvn, 
and not vice versa. Wm. Arnold Stevens, in Am. Jour. Theology, April, 1897 — 
** Stxacoovvyn, righteousness, in all its meanings, whether ethical or forensic, has back 
of it the idea of law} also the idea of violated law ; it derives its forensic sense from the 
verb dixardw and its cognate noun Sikaiwors 3 ducatocvvy therefore is legal acceptableness, 
the status before the law of a pardoned sinner.’’ 

Denney, in Expos. Gk. Test., 2:565—‘‘In truth, ‘sin,’ ‘the law,’ ‘ the curse of the 
law,’ ‘death,’ are names for something which belongs not to the Jewish but to the 
human conscience; and it is only because this is so that the gospel of Paulis also a 
gospel for us. Before Christ came and redeemed the world, all men were at bottom on 
the same footing: Pharisaism, legalism, moralism, or whatever it is called, is in the 
last resort the attempt to be good without God, to achieve a righteousness of our own, 
without an initial aJl-inclusive immeasurable debt to him; in other words, without 
submitting, as sinful men must submit, to be justified by faith apart from works of 
our own, and to find in that justification, and in that only, the spring and impulse of 
all good.” 


It is worthy of special observation that, in the passages cited above, the 
terms ‘‘justify’’ and ‘‘justification”’ are contrasted, not with the process of 
depraving or corrupting, but with the outward act of condemning ; and that 
the expressions used to explain and illustrate them are all derived, not from 
the inward operation of purifying the soul or infusing into it righteousness, 
vut from the procedure of courts in their judgments, or of offended persons 
in their forgiveness of offenders. We conclude that these terms, wherever 
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they have reference to the sinner’s relation to God, signify a declarative and 
judicial act of God, external to the sinner, and not an efficient and sovereign 
act of God changing the sinner’s nature and making him subjectively 
righteous. 


In the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, session 6, chap. 9 is devoted to the 
refutation of the ‘“‘inanis hzereticorum fiducia” ; and Canon 12 of the session anathe- 
matizes those who say: ‘“‘fidem justificantem nihil aliud esse quam fiduciam divinze 
misericordise, peccata remittentis propter Christum’’; or that “justifying faith is 
nothing but trust in the divine mercy which pardons sins for Christ’s sake.’? The 
Roman Catholic doctrine on the contrary maintains that the ground of justification is 
not simply the faith by which the sinner appropriates Christ and his atoning work, but 
is also the new love and good works wrought within him by Christ’s Spirit. This intro- 
duces a subjective element which is foreign to the Scripture doctrine of justification. 

Dr. EK. G. Robinson taught that justification consists of three elements: 1. Acquittal; 
2. Restoration to favor ; 3. Infusion of righteousness. In this he accepted a fundamental 
error of Romanism. He gays: “ Justification and sanctification are not to be distin_ 
guished as chronologically and statically different. Justification and righteousness are 
the same thing from different points of view. Pardon is not a mere declaration of for- 
giveness—a merely arbitrary thing. Salvation introduces a new law into our sinful 
nature which annuls the law of sin and destroys its penal and destructive consequences. 
Forgiveness of sins must be in itself a gradual process. The final consequences of a 
man’s sins are written indelibly upon his nature and remain forever. When Christ 
said: * Thy sins are forgiven thee’, it was an objective statement of a subjective fact. 
The person was already in a state of living relation to Christ. The gospel isdamnation 
to the damnable, and invitation, love and mercy to those who feel their need of it. We 
are saved through the enforcement of law on every one of us. Forgiveness consists in 
the removal from consciousness of a sense of ill-desert. Justification, aside from its 
forensic use, is a transformation anda promotion. Sense of forgiveness is a sense of 
relief from a hated habit of mind.’? This seems to us dangerously near to a denial that 
justification is an act of God, and to an affirmation that itis simply a subjective change 
in man’s condition. 

E. H. Johnson: “If Dr. Robinson had been content to say that the divine fiat of 
justification had the manward effect of regeneration, he would have been correct; for 
the verdict would be empty without this manward efficacy. But unfortunately, he 
made the effect a part of the cause, identifying the divine justification with its human 
fruition, the clearance of the past with the provision for the future.”” We must grant 
that the words inward and outward are misleading, for God is not under the law of 
space, and the soul itself is not in space. Justification takes place just as much in man 
as outside of him. Justification and regeneration take place at the same moment, but 
logically God’s act of renewing is the cause and God’s act of approving is the effect. 
Or we may say that regeneration and. justification are both of them effects of our union 
with Christ. Luke 1:37 —‘‘For no word from God shall be void of power.” Regeneration and justifica- 
tion may be different aspects of God’s turning — his turning us, and his turning himself. 
But it still is true that justification is a change in God and not in the creature. 


3. Hlements of Justification. 
These are two : 
A. Remission of punishment. 


(a) God acquits the ungodly who believe in Christ, and declares them 
just. This is not to declare them innocent,—that would be a judgment 
contrary to truth. It declares that the demands of the law have been satis- 
fied with regard to them, and that they are now free from its condemnation. 


Rom, 4:5—But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for 
righteousness"; cf. John 3:16—“gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish "; 
see page 856, (a), and Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2: 549. Rom, 5:1—‘Being therefore justified by faith, 
we have peace with God "—not subjective peace or quietness of mind, but objective peace or 
reconciliation, the opposite of the state of war, in which we are subject to the divine 
wrath. Dale, Ephesians, 67—‘* Forgiveness may be defined: 1. in personal terms, 48 
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a cessation of the anger or moral resentment of God against sin; 2. in ethical terms, 
as a release from the guilt of sin which oppresses the conscience ; 3. in legal terms, as a 
remission of the punishment of sin, which is eternal death.”’ 


(6) This acquital, in so far as it is the act of God as judge or executive, 
administering law, may be denominated pardon. In so far as it is the act 
of God as a father personally injured and grieved by sin, yet showing grace 
to the sinner, it is denominated forgiveness. 


Micah 7:18 —“ Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth over the transgression of the remnant 
of his heritage?" Ps, 130: 4—“ But there is forgiveness with thea, That thou mayst be feared.” It is hard for us 
to understand God’s feeling toward sin. Forgiveness seems easy to us, largely because 
we are indifferent toward sin. But to the holy One, to whom sin is the abominable 
thing which he hates, forgiveness involves a fundamental change of relation, and 
nothing but Christ’s taking the penalty of sin upon him can make it possible. B. Fay 
Mills: “* A tender spirited follower of Jesus Christ said to me, not long ago, that it had 
taken him twelve years to forgive an injury that had been committed against him.”’ 
How much harder for God to forgive, since he can never become indifferent to the 
nature of the transgression ! 


(c) In an earthly tribunal, there is no acquittal for those who are proved 
to be transgessors,— for such there is only conviction and punishment. 
But in God’s government there is remission of punishment for believers, 
even though they are confessedly offenders; and, in justification, God 
declares this remission. 


There is no forgiveness innature. F.W. Robertson preached this. But he ignored 
the vis medicatrix of the gospel, in which forgiveness is offered to all. The natural con- 
science says: *“‘I must pay my debt.” But the believer finds that ‘** Jesus paid it all.’”’ 
Illustrate by the poor man, who on coming to pay his mortgage finds that the owner at 
death had ordered it to be burned, so that now there is nothing to pay. Ps, 34:22— 
“Jehovah redeemeth the soul of his servants, And none of them that take refuge in him shall be condemned,” 

A child disobeys his father and breaks his arm. His sin involves two penalties, the 
alienation from his father and the broken arm. The father, on repentance, may forgive 
his child. The personal relation is re-established, but the broken bone is not therefore 
at once reknit. The father’s forgiveness, however, will assure the father’s helv toward 
complete healing. So justification does not ensure the immediate removal of all the 
natural consequences of our sins. It does ensure present reconciliation and future 
perfection. Clarke, Christian Theology, 364—‘‘ Justification is not equivalent to acquit- 
tal, for acquittal declares that the man has not done wrong. Justification is rather the 
acceptance of a man, on sufficient grounds, although he has done wrong.”’ As the Ply- 
mouth Brethren say: ‘‘Itis not the sin-question, but the Son-question.”’ “Their sins and 
their iniquities will I remember no more’ (Heb, 10:17). The father did not allow the prodigal to com- 
plete the confession he had prepared to make, but interrupted him, and dwelt only upon 
his return home (Luke 15: 22). 


(ad) The declaration that the sinner is no longer exposed to the penalty 
of law, has its ground, not in any satisfaction of the law’s demand on the 
part of the sinner himself, but solely in the bearing of the penalty by 
Christ, to whom the sinner is united by faith. Justification, in its first 
element, is therefore that act by which God, for the sake of Christ, acquits 
the transgressor and suffers him to go free. 


Acts 13 : 38, 39 —“Be it known unto you therefore, brethren, that through this man is proclaimed unto you remission 
of sins: and by him [lit.: ‘in him’ ] every one that believeth is justified from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses’’; Rom, 3: 24, 26 —“‘heing justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus. ... that he might himself just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus’ ; 1 Cor. 6: 11 — 
“but ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus'’; Eph. 1: 7— ‘in whom we have our redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses, according to the riches of his grace,” 

This acquittal is not to be conceived of as the sovereign act of a Governor, but rather 
asa judicial procedure. Christ secures a new trial for those already condemned —a trial 
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in which he appears for the guilty, and sets over against their sin his own righteous- 
ness, or rather shows them to be righteous in him. C.H.M.: * When Balak seeks to 
curse the seed of Abraham, it is said of Jehovah: ‘He hath not behold iniquity in Jacob, Neither hath 
he seen perverseness in Israel’ (Nam. 23:21), When Satan stands forth to rebuke Joshua, the word 
is: ‘Jehovah rebuke thee, 0 Satan... . is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?’ (Zech.3:2). Thus he ever 
puts himself between his people and every tongue that would accuse them. ‘Touch not mine 
anointed ones,’ he says, ‘and do my prophets no harm’ (Ps, 405:15), ‘It is God that justifieth; who is he that 
condemneth ?’ (Rom. 8 : 38, 34).”? It ig not sin, then, that condemns,—it is the failure to ask 
pardon for sin, through Christ. Illustrate by the ring presented by Queen Elizabeth to 
the Earl of Essex. Queen Elizabeth did not forgive the penitent Countess of Notting- 
ham for withholding the ring of Essex which would have purchased his pardon. She 

‘shook the dying woman and cursed her, even while she was imploring forgiveness. 
There is no such failure of mercy in God’s administration. 


Kaftan, in Am. Jour. Theology, 4:698—‘*The peculiar characteristic of Christian 
experience is the forgiveness of sins, or reconciliation—a forgiveness which is con- 
ceived as an unmerited gift of God, which is bestowed on man independently of his 
own moral worthiness. Other religions have some meagure of revelation, but Chris- 
tianity alone has the clear revelation of this forgiveness, and this is accepted by faith. 
And forgiveness leads to a better ethics than any religion of works can show.” 


B. Restoration to favor. 


(a) Justification is more than remission or acquittal. These would 
leave the sinner simply in the position of a discharged criminal,—law 
requires a positive righteousness also. Besides deliverance from punish- 
ment, justification implies God’s treatment of the sinner as if he were, and 
had been, personally righteous. The justified person receives not only 
remission of penalty, but the rewards promised to obedience. 


Luke 415 : 22-24 — “Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet: and bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found’; John 8; 16— “gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
. » « » have eternal life’’; Rom. 5:1, 2 —“ Being therefore justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; through whom also we have had our access by faith into this grace wherein we stand; and we rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God’ —“ this grace” being a permanent state of divine favor; 1 Cor. 1:30 —“But 
of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion: that, according as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord"; 2 Cor. 5:2i— “that we might 
become the righteousness of God in him,” 

Gal. 3:6 — ‘‘Hven as Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness’’; Eph, 2:7 — “the 
exceeding riches of his grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus’’; 3: 12 —“ in whom we have boldness and access in 
confidence through our faith in him’; Phil, 3; 8, 9— ‘I count all things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord . . . . the righteousness which is from God by faith’; Col. 1: 22 — “reconciled in the body of 
his flesh through death, to present you holy and without blemish and unreprovable before him’; Tit. 3:4, 7— “the 
kindness of God our Savior . ,.. that, being justified by his grace, we might be made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life”; Rev. 19:8 — “ And it was given unto her that she should array herself in fine linen, bright and pure: for 
the fine Zinen is che righteous acts of the saints,” 

Justification is setting one right before law. But law requires not merely freedom 
from offence negatively, but all manner of obedience and likeness to God positively. 
Since justification is in Christ and by virtue of the believer’s union with Christ, it puts 
the believer on the same footing before the law that Christ is on, namely, not only 
acquittal but favor. 1Tim.3:16— Christ was himself “justified in the spirit,” and the believer 
partakes of his justification and of the whole of it, 7. e., not only acquittal but favor. 
Acts 13 : 39 — ‘‘in him every one that believeth is justified" 7, €., in Christ; 4 Cor. 6:11 — ‘justified in the name Of 
the Lord Jesus Christ"’; Gal, 4:5 — ‘‘that we might receive the adoption of sons’’—a part of justification; 
Rom. 5: 41— ‘‘throngh whom we have now received the reconciliation’ —in justification ; 2 Cor. 5: 21— ‘that 
we might become the righteousness of God in him”; Phil, 3:9 — ‘the righteousnes which is from God by faith”; John 
1:12— “to them gave he the right to become children of God” —emphasis on “gave '’ — intimation that 
the “becoming children’ is not subsequent to the justification, but is a part of it. 

Ellicott on Tit, 3:7—‘‘ dixcarodévres, ‘justified,’ in the usual and more strict theological 
sense ; not however as implying only a mere outward non-imputation of sin, but as 
involving a ‘ mutationem status,’ an acceptance into new privileges, and an enjoyment 
of the benefits thereof ( Waterland, Justif, vol. vi, p. 5) ; in the words of the same writer ; 
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‘ Justification cannot be conceived without some work of the Spirit in conferring a title 
to salvation.’’’? The prisoner who has simply served out his term escapes without fur- 
ther punishment and that is all. But the pardoned man receives back in his pardon 
the full rights of citizenship, can again vote, serve on juries, testify in court, and exer- 
cise all his individual liberties, as the discharged convict cannot. The Society of Friends 
is so called, not because they are friends to one another, but because they regard them- 
selves as friends of God. So,in the Middle Ages, Master Eckart, John Tauler, Henry 
Suso, called themselves the friends of God, after the pattern of Abraham ; 2 Chron, 20:7— 
“Abraham thy friend”; James 2:23—‘“ Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness; and 
he was called the friend of God"’, i. e., one not merely acquitted from the charge of sin, butalso 
admitted into favor and intimacy with God. 


(5) This restoration to favor, viewed in its aspect as the renewal of a 
broken friendship, is denominated reconciliation ; viewed in its aspect asa 
renewal of the soul’s true relation to God as a father, it is denominated 
adoption. 


John 1:12—“But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, even to them tha 
believe on his name’; Rom, 5:11 —‘‘and not only so, but we also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have now received the reconciliation’; Gal. 4: 4,5 —‘born under the law, that he might redeem them that 
wore under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons’’; Eph, 1:5 —“ having foreordained us unto adoption as 
sons through Jesus Christ unto himself’; cf. Rom. 8:23 —‘‘even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body ''— that is, this adoption is completed, so far as the body 
is concerned, at the resurrection. 

Luther called Psalms 32, 51, 130, 143, ‘‘the Pauline Psaims,’’ because these declare forgive- 
ness to be granted to the believer without law and without works. Ps, 130:3, 4—‘“Ifthou, 
Jehovah, shouldst mark iniquities, 0 Lord, who could stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, That thou mayest be 
feared" is followed by verses 7, 8—“0 Israel, hope in Jehovah; For with Jehovah there is lovingkindness, And 
with him is plenteous redemption, And he will redeem Israel From all his iniquities,” Whitefield was rebuked 
for declaring in a discourse that Christ would receive even the devil’s castaways; but 
that very day, while at dinner at Lady Huntington’s, he was called out to meet two 
women who were sinners, and to whose broken hearts and blasted lives that remark 
gave hope and healing. 


(c) In an earthly pardon there are no special helps bestowed upon the 
pardoned. There are no penalties, but there are also no rewards ; law can- 
not claim anything of the discharged, but then they also can claim nothing 
of the law. But what, though greatly needed, is left unprovided by human 
government, God does provide. In justification, there is not only acquittal, 
but approval ; not only pardon, but promotion. Remission is never sepa- 
rated from restoration. 


After serving a term in the penitentiary, the convict goes out with astigma upon 
him and with no friends. His past conviction and disgrace follow him. He cannot 
obtain employment. He cannot vote. Want often leads him to commit crime again ; 
and then the old conviction is brought up as proof of bad character, and increases his 
punishment. Need of Friendly Inns and Refuges for discharged criminals. But the 
justified sinner is differently treated. He is not only delivered from God’s wrath and 
eternal death, but he is admitted to God’s favor and eternal life. The discovery of this 
is partly the cause of the convert’s joy. Expecting pardon, at most, he is met with 
unmeasured favor. The prodigal finds the father’s house and heart open to him, and 
more done for him than if he had never wandered. This overwhelms and subdues him. 
The two elements, acquittal and restoration to favor, are never separated. Like the 
expulsion of darkness and restoration of light, they always go together. No one can 
have, even if he would have, an incomplete justification. Christ’s justification is ours ; 
and, as Jesus’ own seamless tunic could not be divided, so the robe of righteousness 
which he provides cannot be cut in two. i 

' Failure to apprehend this positive aspect of justification as restoration to favor is the 
reason why so many Christians have little joy and little enthusiasm in their religious 
lives. The preashing of the magnanimity and generosity of God makes the gospel “the 
power of God unto salvation” (Rom.1:16), Edwin M. Stanton had ridden roughshod over Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the conduct of a case at law in which they had been joint counsel. 
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Stanton had become vindictive and even violent when Lincoln was made President. 
But Lincoln invited Stanton to be Secretary of War, and he sent the invitation by 
Harding, who knew of all this former trouble. When Stanton heard it, he said with 
streaming eyes: ‘‘ Do you tell me, Harding, that Mr. Lincoln sent this message to me? 
Tell him that such magnanimity will make me work with him as man was never served 
before!”’ 


(d) The declaration that the sinner is restored to God’s favor, has its 
ground, not in the sinner’s personal character or conduct, but solely in the 
obedience and righteousness of Christ, to whom the sinner is united by 
faith. Thus Christ’s work is the procuring cause of our justification, in 
both its elements. As we are acquitted on account of Christ’s suffering of 
the penalty of the law, so on account of Christ’s obedience we receive the 
rewards of law. 


All this comes to us in Christ. We participate in the rewards promised to his obedi- 
ence: John 20:31 —‘“‘that believing ye may have life in his name'’; 4 Cor, 3 : 21-238 —‘For all things are yours; 
++. . allare yours; and ye are Christ's; and Christ is God's" Denovan, Toronto Baptist, Dec. 1883, 
maintains that ‘‘ grace operates in two ways: (1) for the rebel it provides a scheme of 
justification,— this is judicial, matter of debt; (2) for the child it provides pardon,— 
fatherly forgiveness on repentance.” Heb. 7:19—“the law made nothing perfect... . a bringing in 
thereupon of a better hope, through which we draw nigh unto God.” This “better hope” is offered to us in 
Christ’s death and resurrection. The veil of the temple was the symbol of separation 
from God. The rending of that veil was the symbol on the one hand that sin had been 
atoned for, and on the other hand that unrestricted access to God was now permitted 
us in Christ the great forerunner. Bonar’s hymn, “Jesus, whom angel hosts adore,” 
hag for its concluding stanza: *‘’Tis finished all: the veil is rent, The welcome sure, the 
access free :— Now then, we leave our banishment, O Father, to return to thee!” See 
pages 749 (Db), 770 (h). 

James Russell Lowell: ** At the devil’s booth all things are sold, Each ounce of dross 
costs its ounce of gold; For a cap and bells our lives we pay: Bubbles we buy witha 
whole soul’s tasking; ’T is heaven alone that is given away, ’T is only God may be had 
for the asking.” John G, Whittier ; ‘‘The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate, We leave the words and works we call our own, And lift 
void hands alone For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul Brings to that gate no toll; 
Giftless we come to him who all things gives, And live because he lives.’’ 

H. B. Smith, System of Christian Doctrine, 523, 524—‘* Justification and pardon are 
not the same in Scripture. We object to the view of Emmons ( Works, vol. 5), that ‘jus- 
tification is no more nor less than pardon,’ and that ‘God rewards men for their own, 
and not Christ’s, obedience,’ for the reason that the words, as used in common life, relate 
to wholly different things. If a man is declared just by a human tribunal, he is not 
pardoned, he is acquitted; his own inherent righteousness, as respects the charge 
against him, is recognized and declared. The gospel proclaims both pardon and justifi- 
cation. There is no significance in the use of the word ‘justify,’ if pardon be all that 
is intended. ... 

* Justification involves what pardon does not, a righteousness which is the ground of 
the acquittal and favor; not the mere favor of the sovereign, but the merit of Christ, 
ig at the basis — the righteousness which is of God. The ends of the law are so far sat- 
isfied by what Christ has done, that the sinner can be pardoned. The law is not merely 
set aside, but its great ends are answered by what Christ has done in our behalf. God 
might pardon as a sovereign, from mere benevolence (as regard to happiness); but in 
the gospel he does more,— he pardons in consistency with his holiness,— upholding that 
as the main end of all his dealings and works. Justification involves acquittal from all 
the penalty of the law, and the inheritance of all the blessings of the redeemed state. 
The penalty of the law —spiritual, temporal, eternal death —is all taken away; andthe 
opposite blessings are conferred, in and through Christ — the resurrection to blessed- 
ness, the gift of the Spirit, and eternal life.... 

“ Tf justification is forgiveness simply, itapplies only to the past. If it isalso a title to 
life, it includes the future condition of the soul. The latter alone is consistent with the 
plan and decrees of God respecting redemption — his seeing the end from the beginning. 
The reason why justification has been taken as pardon is two-fold : first, it does involve 
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pardon,—this is its negative side, while it has a positive side also — the title to eternal 
life; secondly, the tendency to resolve the gospel into an ethicalsystem. Only our acts 
of choice as meritorious could procure a title to favor, a positive reward. Christ might 
remove the obstacle, but the title to heaven is derived only from what we ourselves do. 

“ Justification is, therefore, not a merely governmental provision, as it must be on 
any scheme that denies that Christ’s work has direct respect to the ends of the law: 
Views of the atonement determine the views on justification, if logical sequence is 
observed. We have to do here, not with views of natural justice, but with divine 
methods. If we regard the atonement simply as answering the ends of a governmental 
scheme, our view must be that justification merely removes an obstacle, and the end of 
it is only pardon, and not eternal life.”’ 

But upon the true view, that the atonement is a complete satisfaction to the holiness 
of God, justification embraces not merely pardon, or acquittal from the punishments of 
law, but also restoration to favor, or the rewards promised to actual obedience. See 
also Quenstedt, 3:524; Philippi, Active Obedience of Christ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
2: 482, 433. 


4, Relation of Justification to God’s Law and Holiness. 


A. Justification has been shown to be a forensic term. A man may, 
indeed, be conceived of as just, in either of two senses: (@) as just in 
moral character,— that is, absolutely holy in nature, disposition, and con- 
duct; (6) asjustin relation to law,—or as free from all obligation to suffer 
penalty, and as entitled to the rewards of obedience. 


So, too, a man may be conceived of as justified, in either of two senses : 
(a) made just in moral character ; or, (6) made just in his relation to law. 
But the Scriptures declare that there does not exist on earth a just man, in 
the first of these senses ( Eccl. 7:20). Even in those who are renewed in 
moral character and united to Christ, there is a remnant of moral depravity. 


If, therefore, there be any such thing as a just man, he must be just, not 
in the sense of possessing an unspotted holiness, but in the sense of being 
delivered from the penalty of law, and made partaker of its rewards. If 
there be any such thing as justification, it must be, not an act of God 
which renders the sinner absolutely holy, but an act of God which declares 
the sinner to be free from legal penalties and entitled to legal rewards. 


Justus is derived from jus, and suggests the idea of courts and legal procedures, The 
fact that ‘justify ’’ is derived from justus and facio, and might therefore seem to imply 
the making of a man subjectively righteous, should not blind us to its forensic use. The 
phrases “ sanctify the Holy One of Jacob” (Is. 29:23; cf. 1 Pet, 3 :15—“ sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord"’ ) 
and “glorify God” (1 Cor. 6:20) do not mean, to make God subjectively holy or glorious, for 
this he is, whatever we may do; they mean rather, to declare, or show, him to be holy or 
glorious. So justification is not making a man righteous, or even pronouncing him 
righteous, for no man is subjectively righteous. Itisrather to count him righteous so 
far as respects his relations to law, ‘to treat him as righteous, or to declare that God will, 
for reasons assigned, so treat him (Payne). So longas any remnant of sin exists, no 
justification, in the sense of making holy, can be attributed to man: Heel. 7: 20 —“Surely 
there is not a righteous man upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth not.” If no man is just, in this sense, 
then God cannot pronounce him just, for God cannot lie. Justification, therefore, must 
signify a deliverance from legal penalties, and an assignment of legal rewards. O. P- 
Gifford: There is no such thing as ‘‘salvation by character”; what men need is salva- 
tion from character. The only sense in which salvation by character is rational or 
Scriptural is that suggested by George Harris, Moral Evolution, 409—‘ Salvation by 
character is not self-righteousness, but Christ in us.’’ Buteven hereit must be remem- 
bered that Christ in us presupposes Christ for us. The objective atonement for sin 
must come before the subjective purification of our natures. And justification is upon 
the ground of that objective atonement, and not upon the ground of the subjective 
cleansing. 
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The Jews had a proverb that if only one man could perfectly keep the whole law even 
for one day, the kingdom of Messiah would at once come upon the earth. This is to 
state in another form the doctrine of Paul, in Rom, 7: 9 —“ When the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I died.” To recognize the impossibility of being justified by Pharisaic works was a 
preparation for the gospel; see Bruce, Apologetics, 419. The Germans speak of Werk-, 
Lehre-, Buchstaben-, Negations-, Parteigerechtigkeit; but all these are forms of self- 
righteousness. Berridge: ‘‘ A man may steal some gems from the crown of Jesus and 
be guilty only of petty larceny, .... but the man who would justify himself by his 
own works steals the crown itself, puts it on his own head, and proclaims himself by 
his own conquests a king in Zion.” 


B. The difficult feature of justification is the declaration, on the part of 
God, that a sinner whose remaining sinfulness seems to necessitate the vin- 
dicative reaction of God’s holiness against him, is yet free from such reaction 
of holiness as is expressed in the penalties of the law. 

The fact is to be accepted on the testimony of Scripture. If this testimony 
be not accepted, there is no deliverance from the condemnation of law. But 
the difficulty of conceiving of God’s declaring the sinner no longer exposed 
to legal penalty is relieved, if not removed, by the three-fold consideration : 


(a) That Christ has endured the penalty of the law in the sinner’s stead. 


Gal. 3:18 — Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a curse for us." Denovan: *“* We 
are justified by faith, instrumentally, in the same sense as a debt is paid by a good note 
or a check on a substantial account in a distant bank. It is only the intelligent and 
honest acceptance of justification already provided.”? Rom. 8:3—‘God, sending his own Son 
. .. » condemned sin in the flesh’’=the believer’s sins were judged and condemned on Calvary. 
The way of pardon through Christ honors God’s justice as well as God’s mMEEOY 3 cf. Rom. 
3:26 —“ that he might himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus,” 


(6) That the sinner is so united to Christ, that Christ’s life already con- 
stitutes the dominating principle within him. 


Gal. 2:20—I have heen crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me”’ God 
does not justify any man whom he does not foresee that he can and will sanctify. Some 
prophecies produce their own fulfilment. Tell a man he is brave, and you help him to 
become so. So declaratory justification, when published in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, helps to make men just. Harris, God the Creator, 2:332—‘*' The objection to the 
doctrine of justification by faith insists that justification must be conditioned, not on 
faith, but on right character. Butjustification by faith is itself the doctrine of a justi- 
fication conditioned on right character, because faith in God is the only possible begin- 
ning of right character, either in men or angels.”’ Gould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 67-79, in a 
similar manner argues that Paul’s emphasis is on the spiritual effect of the death of our 
Lord, rather than on its expiatory effect. The course of thought in the Epistle to the 
Romans seems to us to contradict this view. Sin and the objective atonement for sin 
are first treated; only after justification comes the sanctification of the believer. Still 
it is true that justification is never the sole work of God in the soul. The same Christ 
in union with whom we are justified does at that same moment a work of regeneration 
which is followed by sanctification. 


(c) That this life of Christ is a power in the soul which will gradually, 
but infallibly, extirpate all remaining depravity, until the whole physical 
and moral nature is perfectly conformed to the divine holiness. 


Phil. 3:21 —‘ who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of his glory, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to subject all things unto himself"; (Col, 3:1-4—‘ If then ye were 
raised together with Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is, seated on the right hand of God, Set your 
mind on the things that are above, uot on the things that are upon the earth, For ye died, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God, Whon Christ, who is our life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also with him be manifested in glory.” 

Truth of fact, and ideal truth, are not opposed to each other. F. W. Robertson, Lec- 
tures and Addresses, 256—‘* When the agriculturist sees a small, white, almond-like 
thing rising from the ground, he calls that an oak; but this is not a truth of fact, it is 
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an ideal truth. The oak is a large tree, with spreading branches and leaves and acorns; 
but that is only a thing an inch long, and imperceptible in all its development; yet the 
agriculturist sees in it the idea of what it shall be, and, if I may borrow a Scriptural 
phrase, he imputes to it the majesty, and excellence, and glory, that is to be hereafter.” 
This method of representation is effective and unobjectionable, so long as we remember 
hat the force which is to bring about this future development and pe fection is not 
the force of unassisted human nature, but rather the force of Christ and his indwelling 
Spirit. See Philippi, Glaubenslehre, v, 1: 201-208. 
Gore, Incarnation, 224 —‘‘ ‘ Looking at the mother,’ wrote George Eliot of Mrs. Garth 
n The Mill on the Floss, ‘you might hope that the daughter would become like her — 
which is a prospective advantage equal to a dowry —the mother too often standing 
behind the daughter like a malignant prophecy: Such as I am, she will shortly be.’ 
George Eliot imputes by anticipation to the daughter the merits of the mother, because 
her life is, so to speak, of the same piece. Now, by new birth and spiritual union, our 
life is of the same piece with the life of Jesus. Thus he, our elder brother, stands 
_ behind us, his people, as a prophecy of all good. Thus God accepts us, deals with us, 
‘in the Beloved,’ rating us at something of his value, imputing to us his merits, because in 
fact, except we be reprobates, he himself is the most powerful and real force at work 
in us.” 


5. Relation of Justification to Union with Christ and the Work of 
the Spirit. 


A. Since the sinner, at the moment of justification, is not yet com- 
pletely transformed in character, we have seen that God can declare him 
just, not on account of what he is in himself, but only on account of what 
Christis, The ground of justification is therefore not, (a) as the Romanists 
hold, a new righteousness and love infused into us, and now constituting 
our moral character ; nor, (0) as Osiander taught, the essential righteous- 
ness of Christ’s divine nature, which has become ours by faith ; but (c) the 
satisfaction and obedience of Christ, as the head of a new humanity, and 
as embracing in himself all believers as his members. 


Ritschl regarded justification as primarily an endowment of the church, in which the 
individual participated only so far as he belonged to the church; see Pfleiderer, Die 
Ritschl’sche Theologie, 70. Here Ritschl committed an error like that of the Romanist, 
—the church is the door to Christ, instead of Christ being the door to the church. Jus- 
tification belongs primarily to Christ, then to all who join themselves to Christ by faith, 
and the church is the natural and voluntary aggregation of those who in Christ are 
thus justified. Hence the necessity for the resurrection and ascension of the Lord 
Jesus. ‘‘ For as the ministry of Enoch was sealed by his reception into heaven, and as 
the ministry of Elijah was also abundantly proved by his translation, so also the right- 
eousness and innocence of Christ. But it was necessary that the ascension of Christ 
should be more fully attested, because upon his righteousness, so fully proved by his 
ascension, we must depend for all our righteousness. For if God had not approved him 
after his resurrection, and he had not taken his seat at his right hand, we could by no 
means be accepted of God” (Cartwright ). 

A.J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 46, 193, 195, 206 —‘‘ Christ must be justified in the 
spirit and received up into glory, before he can be made righteousness to us and we can 
become the righteousness of Godin him. Christ’s coronation is the indispensable con- 
dition of our justification. .... Christ the High Priest has entered the Holy of Holies 
in heaven for us. Until he comes forth again at the second advent, how can we be 
assured that his sacrifice for us is accepted? Wereply: By the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The presence of the Spirit in the church is the proof of the presence of Christ before 
the throne. .... The Holy Spirit convinces of righteousness, ‘because I go unto the Father, and 
ye see me no more’ (John 16:10), Wecan only know that ‘we have a Paraclete with the Father, even Jesus 
Christ the Righteous’ (1 John 2:1), by that ‘other Paraclete’ sent forth from the Father, even the 
Holy Spirit (John 14: 25, 26; 15:26). The church, haying the Spirit, reflects Christ to the 
world. As Christ manifests the Father, so the church through the Spirit manifests 
Christ. So Christ gives to us his name, ‘ Christians,’ as the husband gives his name to 
the wife.” 
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As Adam’s sin is imputed to us, not because Adam is in us, but because 
we were in Adam; so Christ’s righteousness is imputed to us, not because 
Christ is in us, but because we are in Christ,—that is, joined by faith to 
one whose righteousness and life are infinitely greater than our power to 
appropriate or contain. In this sense, we may say that we are justified 
through a Christ outside of us, as we are sanctified through a Christ within 
us. Edwards: ‘‘ The justification of the believer is no other than his being 
admitted to communion in, or participation of, this head and surety of all 
believers.” 


1 Tim, 1:14—“faith and love which is in Christ Jesus"; 3: 16—‘ He who was manifested in the flesh, Justified in 
the spirit’’; Acts 13:39—“and by him [ lit. : ‘in him'] every one that believeth is justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses’’; Rom. 4:25 —‘‘who was delivered up for our trespasses, and was 
raised for our justification’; Eph, 1:6—‘‘accopted in the Beloved""—Rev. Vers.: ‘freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved"; 1 Cor. 6: 11—“‘justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘* Wein Christ ’’ is the formula 
of our justification ; ‘‘ Christ in us”’ is the formula of our sanctification. As the water 
which the shell contains is little compared with the great ocean which contains the 
shell, so the actual change wrought within us by God’s sanctifying grace is slight com- 
pared with the boundless freedom from condemnation and the state of favor with 
God into which we are introduced by justification ; Rom. 5:1, 2—“Being therefore justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom also we have had our access by faith into 
this grace wherein we stand; and we rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” 


Here we have the third instance of imputation, The first was the imputation of 
Adam ’s sin to us; and the second was the imputation of our sins to Christ. The third 
is now the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us. In each of the former cages, we 
have sought to show that the legal relation presupposes a natural relation. Adam’s sin 
is imputed to us, because we are one with Adam; our sinsare imputed to Christ, because 
Christ is one with humanity. So here, we must hold that Christ’s righteousness is 
imputed to us, because we are one with Christ. Justification is not an arbitrary trans- 
fer to us of the merits of another with whom we have no real connection. This would 
make it merely a legal fiction; and there are no legal fictions in the divine government, 


Instead of this external and mechanical method of conception, we should first set 
before us the fact of Christ’s justification, after he had borne our sins and risen from the 
dead. In him, humanity, for the first time, is acquitted from punishment and restored 
to the divine favor. But Christ’s new humanity is the germinal source of spiritual life 
for the race. He was justified, not simply as a private person, but as our representative 
and head. By becoming partakers of the new life in him, we share in all he is and all " 
he has done; and, first of all, we share in his justification. So Luther gives us, for sub- © 
stance, the formula: ‘* We in Christ = justification; Christ in us = sanctification.” And 
in harmony with this formula is the statement quoted in the text above from Edwards, 
Works, 4: 66. 


See also H. B. Smith, Presb. Rev., July, 1881 —‘*‘ Union with Adam and with Christ is 
the ground of imputation. But the parallelism is incomplete. While the sin of Adam 
is imputed to us because it is ours, the righteousness of Christ is imputed to us simply 
because of our union with him, not at all because of our personal righteousness. In 
the one case, character is taken into the account; in the other, itis not. In sin, our 
demerits are included; in justification, our merits are excluded.”’ For further state- 
ments of Dr. Smith, see his System of Christian Theology, 524-552. 

C. H. M. on Genesis, page 78 —‘‘ The question for every believer is not ‘ What am I?’ 
but ‘ What is Christ?’ Of Abelit is said: ‘God testified of his gifts’ (Heb. 11:4, A. V.). So God 
testifies, not of the believer, but of his gift,—and his gift is Christ. Yet Cain was angry 
because he was not received in his sins, while Abel was accepted in his gift. This was 
right, if Abel was justified in himself; it was wrong, because Abel was justified only in 
Christ.” See also Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 384-388, 392; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 448, 


B. The relation of justification to regeneration and sanctification, more- 
over, delivers it from the charges of externality and immorality. God does 
not justify ungodly men in their ungodliness. He pronounces them just 
only as they are united to Christ, who is absolutely just, and who, by his 
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Spirit, can make them just, not only in the eye of the law, but in moral 
character. The very faith by which the sinner receives Christ is an act in 
which he ratifies all that Christ has done, and accepts God’s judgment 
against sin as his own (John 16:11). 


John 16: 11—“‘of judgment, because the prince of this world hath been judged” — the Holy Spirit leads the 
believer to ratify God’s judgment against sin and Satan. Accepting Christ, the believer 
accepts Christ’s death for sin, and resurrection to life for his own. If it were otherwise, 
the first act of the believer, after his discharge, might be a repetition of his offences. 
Such a justification would offend against the fundamental principles of justice and the 
safety of government. It would also fail to satisfy the conscience. This clamors not 
only for pardon, but for renewal. Union with Christ has one legal fruit — justification ; 
but it hag also one moral fruit —sanctification. 

A really guilty man, when acquitted by judge and jury, does not cease to be the vic- 
tim of remorse and fear. Forgiveness of sin is not in itself a deliverance from sin. 
The outward acquittal needs to be accompanied by aninward change to be really effect- 
ive. Pardon for sin without power to overcome sin would be a mockery of the criminal. 
Justification for Christ’s sake therefore goes into effect through regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit; see E. H. Johnson, in Bib. Sac., July, 1892 : 362. 

A Buddhist priest who had studied some years in England printed in Shanghai not long 
ago a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Justification by Faith the only true Basis of Morality.” It 
argues that any other foundation is nothing but pure selfishness, but that morality, to 
have any merit, must be unselfish. Justification by faith supplies an unselfish motive, 
because we accept the work done for us by another, and we ourselves work from grat- 
itude, which is not a selfish motive. After laying down this Christian foundation, the 
writer erects the structure of faith in the Amida incarnation of Buddha. Buddhism 
opposes to the Christian doctrine of a creative Person, only a creative process; sin has 
relation only to the man sinning, and has no relation to Amida Buddha or to the eter- 
nal law of causation; salvation by faith in Amida Buddha is faith in one who is the 
product of a process, and a product may perish. Tennyson: ‘* They are but broken 
lights of Thee, And thou, O Christ, art more than they.” 


Justification is possible, therefore, because it is always accompanied by 
regeneration and union with Christ, and is followed by sanctification. But 
this is a very different thing from the Romanist confounding of justification 
and sanctification, as different stages of the same process of making the 
sinner actually holy. It holds fast to the Scripture distinction between 
justification as a declarative act of God, and regeneration and sanctification 
as those efficient acts of God by which justification is accompanied and fol- 
lowed. 


Both history and our personal observation show that nothing can change the life and 
make men moral, like the gospel of free pardon in Jesus Christ. Mere preaching of 
morality will effect nothing of consequence. There never has been more insistence 
upon morality than in the most immoral times, like those of Seneca, and of the English 
deists. As to their moral fruits, we can safely compare Protestant with Roman Catho- 
lic systems and leaders and countries. We do not become right by doing right, for only 
those can do right who have become right. The prodigal son is forgiven before he 
actually confesses and amends (luke 15:20, 21). Justification is always accompanied by 
regeneration, and is followed by sanctification; and all three are results of the death 
of Christ. But the sin-offering must precede the thank-offering. We must first be 
accepted ourselves before we can offer gifts; Heb. 11:4—"By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain, through which he had witness borne to him that he was righteous, God bearing witness in respect 
of his gifts,” 


Hence we read in Eph. 5: 25, 26 — ‘Christ also loved the church, and gave himself up for it; that he might 
sanctify it, having cleansed —[ after he had cleansed ] it by the washing of water with the word” [—regen- 
eration ]; 1 Pet.1:1,2— “elect... . according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in sanctification of the 
Spirit [regeneration], unto obedience [ conversion ] and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ [ justifica-~ 
tion ]’’; 1 John 1:7— “if we walk in the light, as he isin the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin’ —here the ‘ cleansing’ refers primarily and mainly to 
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justification, not to sanctification; for the apostle himself declares in verse 8 — “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth isnot in us.” 

Quenstedt says well, that ‘* justification, since it is an act, outside of man, in God, 
cannot produce an intrinsic changein us.’”’ And yet, he says, “although faith alone 
justifies, yet faith isnot alone.’”? Melanchthon:; “Sola fides justificat ; sed fides non est 
sola.” With faith go all manner of gifts of the Spirit and internal graces of character. 
But weshould let go all the doctrinal gains of the Reformation if we did not insist that 
these gifts and graces are accompaniments and consequences of justification, instead 
of being a part or a ground of justification. See Girdlestone, O. T. Synonyms, 104, 
note —* Justification is God’s declaration that the individual sinner, on account of the 
faith which unites him to Christ, is taken up into the relation which Christ holds to 
the Father, and has applied to him personally the objective work accomplished for 
humanity by Christ.” 


6. Relation of Justification to Faith. 


A. Weare justified by faith, rather than by love or by any other grace: 
(a) not because faith is itself a work of obedience by which we merit 
justification,—for this would be a doctrine of justification by works; ( 6) 
nor because faith is accepted as an equivalent of obedience, — for there is 
no equivalent except the perfect obedience of Christ; (¢c) nor because 
faith is the germ from which obedience may spring hereafter,— for it is 
not the faith which accepts, but the Christ who is accepted, that renders 
such obedience possible; but (d@) because faith, and not repentance, or 
love, or hope, is the medium or instrument by which we receive Christ and 
are united to him. Hence we are never said to be justified dvd rior, = on 
account of faith, but only 46a riorewc, = through faith, or é miorews, = 
by faith. Or, to express the same truth in other words, while the grace 
of God is the efficient cause of justification, and the obedience and suffer- 
ings of Christ are the meritorious or procuring cause, faith is the mediate 
or instrumental cause. 


Edwards, Works, 4:69-”3 —‘* Faith justifies, because faith includes the whole act of 
unition to Christ as a Savior. It is not the nature of any other graces or virtues 
directly to close with Christ as a mediator, any further than they enter into the con- 
stitution of justifying faith, and do belong to its nature”’’; Observations on Tri ity 
64-67 — ‘‘ Salvation is not offered to us upon any condition, but freely and for nothing. 
Weare to do nothing for it,— we are only to take it. This taking and receiving is 
faith.’ H.B. Smith, System, 524—‘* An internal change is a sine qua non of justifica- 
tion, but not its meritorious ground.” Give a mana gold mine. Itis his. Hehas not 
to work for it; he has only to work it. Working for life is one thing; working from 
life is quite another. The marriage of a poor girl to a wealthy proprietor makes her 
possessor of his riches despite her former poverty. Yet her acceptance has not pur- 
chased wealth. Itis hers, not because of what she is or has done, but because of what 
her husband is and has done. So faith is the condition of justification, only because 
through it Christ becomes ours, and with him his atonement and righteousness. Sal- 
vation comes not because our faith saves us, but because it links us to the Christ who 
saves; and believing is only the link. There is no more merit init than in the beggar’s 
stretching forth his hand to receive the offered purse, or the drowning man’s grasping 
the rope that is thrown to him. 


The Wesleyan scheme is inclined to make faith a work. See Dabney, Theology, 637. 
This is to make faith the cause and ground, or at least to add it to Christ’s work as a 
joint cause and ground, of justification; as if justification were 5.4 ior, instead of 
dca miotews OF éx mioTews, Since faith is never perfect, this is to go back to the Roman 
Catholic uncertainty of salvation. See Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2:744, 745 (Syst. Doct. 
4; 206, 207). C. H. M.on Gen. 3:7—‘‘ They made themselves aprons of fig-leaves, before 
God made them coats of skin. Man ever tries to clothe himself in garments of his own 
righteousness, before he will take the robe of Christ’s. But Adam felt himself naked 
when God visited him, even though he had his fig-leaves on him.”’ 
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We are justified efficiently by the grace of God, meritoriously by Christ, instrument- 
ally by faith, evidentially by works. Faith justifies, as roots bring plant and soil 
together. Faith connects man with the source of life in Christ. ‘‘ When the boatman 
with his hook grapples the rock, he does not pull the shore to the boat, but the boat to 
the shore ; so, when we by faith lay hold on Christ, we do not pull Christ to us, but our- 
selves to him.” Faith is a coupling; the train is drawn, not by the coupling, but by the 
locomotive ; yet without the coupling it would not be drawn. Faith is the trolley that 
reaches up to the electric wire; when the connection is sundered, not only does the 
car cease to move, but the heat dies and the lights go out. Dr. John Duncan: “I have 
married the Merchant and all his wealthis mine! ”’ 


H. C. Trumbull: “If a man wants to cross the ocean, he can either try swimming, or 
he can trust the captain of a ship to carry him over in his vessel. By or through his 
faith in that captain, the man is carried safely to the other shore; yet it is the ship’s 
captain, not the passenger’s faith, which is to be praised for the carrying.’ Sothe 
sick man trusts his case in the hands of his physician, and his life is saved by the physi- 
cian, —yet by or through the patient’s faith. This faith is indeed an inward act of 
allegiance, and no mere outward performance. Whiton, Divine Satisfaction, 92— 
‘The Protestant Reformers saw that it was by an inward act, not by penances or sac- 
raments that men were justified. But they halted in the crude notion of a legal court 
room process, a governmental procedure external to us, whereas it is an educational, 
inward process, the awakening through Christ of the filial spirit in us, which in the 
midst of imperfections strives for likeness more and more tothe Son of God. Justifi- 
cation by principle apart from performance makes Christianity the religion of the 
spirit.”” We would add that such justification excludes education, and is an act rather 
than a process, an act external to the sinner rather than internal, an act of God rather 
than an act of man. The justified person can say to Christ, as Ruth said to Boaz: 
“Why haveI found favor in thy sight, that thou shouldest take knowledge of me, secing I am a forcigner?"’ 
(Ruth 2:10). 


B. Since the ground of justification is only Christ, to whom we are 
united by faith, the justified person has peace. If it were anything in 
ourselves, our peace must needs be proportioned to our holiness. The 
practical effect of the Romanist mingling of works with faith, as a joint 
ground of justification, is to render all assurance of salvation impossible. 
(Council of Trent, 9th chap.: ‘‘ Every man, by reason of his own weak- 
ness and defects, must be in fear and anxiety about his state of grace. 
Nor can any one know, with infallible certainty of faith, that he has 
received forgiveness of God.” ). But since justification is an instantaneous 
act of God, complete at the moment of the sinner’s first believing, it has 
no degrees. Weak faith justifies as perfectly as strong faith ; although, 
since justification is a secret act of God, weak faith does not give so strong 
assurance of salvation. 


Foundations of our Faith, 216—‘* The Catholic doctrine declares that justification is 
not dependent upon faith and the righteousness of Christ imputed and granted thereto, 
but on the actual condition of the man himself. But there remain in the man an undeni- 
able amount of fieshly lusts or inclinations to sin, even though the man be regenerate. 
The Catholic doctrine is therefore constrained to assert that these lusts are not in them- 
selves sinful, or objects of the divine displeasure. They are allowed to remainin the 
man, that he may struggle against them ; and, as they say, Paul designates them as sin- 
ful, only because they are derived from sin, and incite to sin; but they only become 
sin by the positive concurrence of the human will. But is not internal lust displeasing 
to God? Can we draw the line between lust and will? The Catholic favors self here, 
and makes many things lust, which are really will. A Protestant is necessarily more 
earnest in the work of salvation, when he recognizes even the evil desire as sin, accord- 
ing to Christ’s precept.”’ 

All systems of religion of merely human origin tend to make salvation, in larger or 
smaller degree, the effect of human works, but only with the result of leaving man in 
despair. See, in Ecclesiasticus 3:30, an Apocryphal declaration that alms make atone-~ 
ment for sin. So Romanism bids me doubt God’s grace and the forgiyeress of sins. 
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See Dorner, Gesch. prot. Theol., 228, 229, and his quotations from Luther. * But if the 
Romanist doctrine is true, that a man is justified only in such measure as he is sancti- 
fied, then: 1. Justification must be a matter of degrees, and so the Council of Trent 
declares it tobe. The sacraments which sanctify are therefore essential, that one may 
be increasingly justified. 2. Since justification is a continuous process, the redeeming 
death of Christ, on which it depends, must be a continuous process also; hence its pro- 
longed reiteration in the sacrifice by the Mass. 3%. Since sanctification is obviously 
never completed In this life, no man ever dies completely justified ; hence the doctrine 
of Purgatory.” For the substance of Romanist doctrine, see Moehler, Symbolism, 79- 
190; Newman, Lectures on Justification, 253-345; Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justi- 
fication, 121-226. 


A better doctrine is that of the Puritan divine: “It is not the quantity of thy faith 
that shall save thee. A drop of water is as true water as the whole ocean. Soa little 
faith is as true faith as the greatest. It is not the measure of thy faith that saves 
thee,— it is the blood that it grips to that saves thee. The weak hand of the child, that 
leads the spoon to the mouth, will feed as well as the strong arm of a man; for it is not 
the hand that feeds, but the meat. So, if thou canst grip Christ ever so weakly, he will 
not let thee perish.” Iam troubled about the money I owe in New York, until I find 
that afriend has paid my debt there. When I find that the objective account against 
me is cancelled, then and only then do I have subjective peace. 


A child may be heir to a vast estate, even while he does not know it; and a child of 
God may be an heir of glory, even while, through the weakness of his faith, he is 
oppressed with painful doubts and fears. No man is lost simply because of the great- 
ness of his sins; however ill-deserving he may be, faith in Christ will save him. 
Luther’s climbing the steps of St. John Lateran, and the voice of thunder: ‘* The just 
shall live by faith,” are not certain as historical facts; but they express the substance 
of Luther’s experience. Not obeying, but receiving, is the substance of the gospel. 
A man cannot merit salvation; he cannot buy it; but one thing he must do,— he must 
take it. And the least faith makes salvation ours, because it makes Christ ours. 


Augustine conceived of justification as a continuous process, proceeding untillove 
and all Christian virtues fill the heart. There is his chief difference from Paul. Augus- 
tine believes in sin and grace. But he has not the freedom of the children of God, as 
Paul has. The influence of Augustine upon Roman Catholic theology has not been 
wholly salutary. The Roman Catholic, mixing man’s subjective condition with God's 
grace as a ground of justification, continually wavers between self-righteousness and 
uncertainty of acceptance with God, each of these being fatal to a healthful and stable 
religious life. High-church Episcopalians, and Sacramentalists generally, are afflicted 
with this distemper of the Romanists. Dr. R. W. Dale remarks with regard to Dr. 
Pusey: ‘‘ The absence of joy in his religious life was only the inevitable effect of his 
conception of God’s method of saving men; in parting with the Lutheran truth con- 
cerning justification, he parted with the springs of gladness.’”? Spurgeon said thata 
man might get from London to New York provided he took a steamer ; but it made 
much difference in his comfort whether he had a first class or a second class ticket. A 
new realization of the meaning of justification in our churches would change much of 
our singing from the minor to the major key; would lead us to pray, not for the prege 
ence of Christ, but from the presence of Christ; would abolish the mournful upward 
inflections at the end of sentences which give such unreality to our preaching; and 
would replace the pessimistic element in our modern work and worship with the notes 
of praise and triumph. In the Pilgrim’s Progress, the justification of the believer is 
symbolized by Christian’s lodging in the Palace Beautiful whose window opened toward 
the sunrising. 

Even Luther did not fully apprehend and apply his favorite doctrine of justification 
by faith. Harnack, Wesen des Christenthums, 168 sq., states the fundamental princi- 
ples of Protestantism as: “‘1. The Christian religion is wholly given in the word of 
God and in the inner experience which answers to that word. 2. The assured belief 
that the Christian has a gracious God. ‘Nun weisz und glaub’ ich’s feste, Ich riihm’s 
auch ohne Scheu, Dasz Gott, der h6chst’ und beste, Mein Freund und Vater sei; Und 
dasz in allen Fallen Er mir zur Rechten steh’, Und dampfe Sturm und Wellen, 
Und was mir bringet Weh’.’ 3. Restoration of simple and believing worship, both 
public and private. But Luther took too much dogma into Christianity ; insisted too 
much on the authority of the written word; cared too much for the means of grace, 
such as the Lord’s Supper ; identified the church too much with the organized body.” 
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Yet Luther talked of beating the heads of the Wittenbergers with the Bible, so as to 
get the great doctrine of justification by faith into their brains. ‘* Why do you teach 
your child the same thing twenty times?” he said. ‘* Because I find that nineteen 
times is not sufficient.” 


C. Justification is instantaneous, complete, and final: instantaneous, 
since otherwise there would be an interval during which the soul was 
neither approved nor condemned by God (Mat. 6:24); complete, since 
the soul, united to Christ by faith, becomes partaker of his complete satis- 
faction to the demands of law (Col. 2:9, 10); and final, since the union 
with Christ is indissoluble (John 10:28, 29). As there are many acts of 
sin in the life of the Christian, so there are many acts of pardon following 
them. But all these acts of pardon are virtually implied in that first act 
by which he was finally and forever justified ; as also successive acts of 
repentance and faith, after such sins, are virtually implied in that first 
repentance and faith which logically preceded justification. 


' Mat, 6:24 — “No man can serve fwo masters"; Col. 2:9,10—‘‘in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him ye are made full, who is the head of all principality and power"; John 10; 28, 29— “ they shall 
never perish, and noone shall snatch them out of my hand. My Father, who hath given them unto me, is greater than 
all; and no one is able to snatch them out of the Father's hand,” 


! Plymouth Brethren say truly that the Christian has sin in him, but not on him, 
because Christ had sin on him, but not inhim. The Christian hassin but not guilt, 
because Christ had guilt but not sin. All our sins are buried in the grave with Christ, 
and Christ’s resurrection is our resurrection. Toplady: ‘‘ From whence this fear and 
unbelief? Hast thou, O Father, put to grief Thy spotless Son forme? And will the 
righteous Judge of men Condemn me for that debt of sin, Which, Lord, was laid on 
thee? If thou hast my discharge procured, And freely in my room endured The whole 
of wrath divine, Payment God cannot twice demand, First at my bleeding Surety’s 
hand, And then again at mine. Complete atonement thou hast made, And to the 
utmost farthing paid Whate’er thy people owed; How then can wrath on me take 
place, If sheltered in thy righteousness And sprinkled with thy blood? Turn, then, my 
soul, unto thy rest; The merits of thy great High-priest Speak peace and liberty; 
Trust in his efficacious blood, Nor fear thy banishment from God, Since Jesus died for 
thee!”’ 

Justification, however, is not eternal in the past. Weare to repent unto the remis_ 
sion of our sins (Act2:38), Remission comes after repentance. Sin is not pardoned 
before it is committed. In justification God grants us actual pardon for past sin, but 
virtual pardon for future sin. Edwards, Works, 4:104—‘‘ Future sins are respected, in 
that oesv justification, no otherwise than as future faith and repentance are respected 
in it; and future faith and repentance are looked upon by him that justifies as virtually 
implied in that first repentance and faith, in the same manner that justification from 
future sins is implied in that first justification.” 


A man is not justified from his sins before he has committed them, nor is he saved 
before he is born. A remarkable illustration of the extreme to which hyper-Calvinism 
may go is found in Tobias Crisp, Sermons, 1: 358— ‘‘ The Lord hath no more to lay to the 
charge of an elect person, yetin the height of iniquity, and in the excess of riot, and 
committing all the abomination that can be committed . ... than he has to the charge 
of the saint triumphant in glory.” A far better statement is found in Moberly, Atone- 
ment and Personality, 61—‘‘ As there is upon earth no consummated penitence, so 
neither is there any forgiveness consummated. .... Forgiveness is the recognition, by 
anticipation, of something which is to be, something toward which it is itself a mighty 
quickening of possibilities, but something which is not, or at least is not perfectly, yet. 

.... Present forgiveness is inchoate, is educational. .... It reaches its final and 
perfect consummation only when the forgiven penitent has become at last personally 
and completely righteous. If the consummation is not reached but reversed, then for- 
giveness is forfeited (Mat. 18:32-35).’’ This last exception, however, as we shall seein 
our discussion of Perseverance, is only a hypothetical one. The truly forgiven do not 
finally fall away. 
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7. Advice to Inquirers demanded by a Scriptural View of Justification. 


(a) Where conviction of sin is yet lacking, our aim should be to show 
the sinner that he is under God’s condemnation for his past sins, and that 
no future obedience can ever secure his justification, since this obedience, 
even though perfect, could not atone for the past, and even if it could, he 
is unable, without God’s help, to render it. 


With the help of the Holy Spirit, conviction of sin may be roused by presentation of 
the claims of God’s perfect law, and by drawing attention, first to particular overt 
transgressions, and then to the manifold omissions of duty, the general lack of supreme 
and all-pervading love to God, and the guilty rejection of Christ’s offers and commands. 
** Even if the next page of the copy book had no blots or erasures, its cleanness would 
not alter the smudges and misshapen letters on the earlier pages.’’ God takes no notice 
of the promise ‘‘Have patience with me, and I will pay thee"’ ( Mat. 18:29), for he knows it can never 
be fulfilled. 


(6) Where conviction of sin already exists, our aim should be, not, in 
the first instance, to secure the performance of external religious duties, 
such as prayer, or Scripture-reading, or uniting with the church, but to 
induce the sinner, as his first and all-inclusive duty, to accept Christ as his 
only and sufficient sacrifice and Savior, and, committing himself and the 
matter of his salvation entirely to the hands of Christ, to manifest this trust 
and submission by entering at once upon a life of obedience to Christ’s 
commands. 


A convicted sinner should be exhorted, not first to prayer and then to faith, but first 
to faith, and then to the immediate expression of that faith in prayer and Christian 
activity. Heshould pray, not for faith, but in faith. It should not be forgotten that 
the sinner never sins against so much light, and never is in so gre*t. danger, as when he 
is convicted but not converted, when he is moved to turn b’ , et refuses to turn. No 
such sinner should be allowed to think that he has the rig™._ co do any other thing what- 
ever before accepting Christ. This accepting Christ is not an outward act, but aninward 
act of mind and heart and will, although believing is naturally evidenced by immediate 
outward action. To teach the sinner, however apparently well disposed, how to believe 
on Christ, is beyond the power of man. God is the only giver of faith. But Scripture 
instances of faith, and illustrations drawn from the child’s te‘_ag the father at his 
word and acting upon it, have often been used by the Holy Spirit as means of leading 
men themselves to put faith in Christ. 

Bengel: ‘‘Those who are secure Jesus refers to the law; those who are contrite he 
consoles with the gospel.’”’ A man left work and came home. His wife asked why. 
‘* Because lamasinner.” ‘‘Let me send for the preacher.’’ ‘I’m too far gone for 
preachers. If the Lord Jesus Christ does not save me. Tam lost.’”” That man needed 
only to be pointed to the Cross. There he found reason for believing that there was 
salvation for him. In surrendering himself to Christ he was justifiea. un the general 
subject of Justification, see Edwards, Works, 4: 64-132; Buchanan on Justification, 
250-411; Owen on Justification, in Works, vol.5; Bp. of Ossory, Nature and Effects of 
Faith, 48-152; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 3: 114-212; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 
8: 133-200; Herzog, Encyclopidie, art. : Rechtfertigung; Bushnell, Vicarious Sacrifice, 
416-420, 485. 


SECTION III.—THE APPLICATION OF CHRIST’S REDEMPTION 
IN ITS CONTINUATION. 


Under this head we treat of Sanctification and of Perseverance. These 
two are but the divine and the human sides of the same fact, and they bear 
to each other a relation similar to that which exists between Regeneration 
and Conversion. 
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I, SANOTIFICATION. 
1. Definition of Sanctification. 


Sanctification is that continuous operation of the Holy Spirit, by which 
the holy disposition imparted in regeneration is maintained and strength- 
ened. 


Godet: ‘* The work of Jesus in the world is twofold. It is a work accomplished for 
us, destined to effect reconciliation between God and man; itisa work accomplished in 
us, with the object of effecting our sanctification. By the one, a right relation is estab- 
lished between God and us; by the other, the frwit of the reéstablished order is secured. 
By the former, the condemned sinner is received into the state of grace; by the latter, 
the pardoned sinner is associated with the life of God... .. How many express them- 
selves as if, when forgiveness with the peace which it procures has been once obtained, 
all is finished and the work of salvation is complete! They seem to have no suspicion 
that salvation consists in the health of the soul, and that the health of the soul consists 
in holiness. Forgiveness is not the reéstablishment of health; it is the crisis of con- 
valescence. If God thinks fit to declare the sinner righteous, it is in order that he may 
by that means restore him to holiness.”’ O. P. Gifford: ‘‘ Thesteamship whose machinery 
is broken may be brought into port and made fast to the dock. She is safe, but not 
sound. Repairs may lasta long time. Christ designs to make us both safe and sound. 
Justification gives the first —safety ; sanctification gives the second — soundness.”’ 

Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems, 220—‘‘To be conscious that one is for- 
given, and yet that at the same time he is so polluted that he cannot beget a child with- 
out handing on to that child a nature which will be as bad asif his father had never 
been forgiven, is not salvation in any real sense.” We would say: Is not salvation in 
any complete sense. Justification needs sanctification to follow it. Man needs God to 
continue and preserve his spiritual life, just as much as he needed God to begin it at the 
first. Creation in the spiritual, as well as in the natural world, needs to be supple- 
mented by preservation ; see quotation from Jonathan Edwards, in Allen’s biography 
of him, 871. 

Regeneration is instantaneous, but sanctification takes time. The “developing ’’ of 
the photographer’s picture may illustrate God’s process of sanctifying the regenerate 
soul. Butitis development by new access of truth or light, while the photographer’s 
picture is usually developed in the dark. This development cannot be accomplished in 
amoment. ‘‘ Wetry in our religious lives to practise instantaneous photography. One 
minute for prayer will give us a vision of God, and we think that is enough. Our pic- 
tures are poor because our negatives are weak. We do not give God a long enough 
sitting to get a good likeness.”’ 

Salvation is something past, something present, and something future; a past fact, 
justification; a present process, sanctification; a future consummation, redemption 
and glory. David, in Ps. 51:1, 2, prays not only that God will blot out his transgressions 
(justification ), but that God will wash him thoroughly from his iniquity (sanctifica- 
tion). E.G. Robinson: ‘Sanctification consists negatively, in the removal of the penal 
consequences of sin from the moral nature; positively, in the progressive implanting 
and growth of a new principle of life..... The Christian church is a succession of 
copies of the character of Christ. Paul never says: ‘be ye imitators ofme' (1 Cor. 4:16), except 
when writing to those who had no copies of the New Testament or of the Gospels,”’ 

Clarke, Christian Theology, 366—‘‘ Sanctification does not mean perfection reached, 
but the progress of the divine life toward perfection. Sanctification is the Christianiz- 
ing of the Christian.’”? It is not simply deliverance from the penalty of sin, but the 
development of a divine life that conquers sin. A. A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, 348 — 
* Any man whothinks he is a Christian, and that he has accepted Christ for justification, 
when he did not at the same time accept him for sanctification, is miserably deluded in 
that very experience.” 


This definition implies: 
(a) That, although in regeneration the governing disposition of the soul 
is made holy, there still remain tendencies to evil which are unsubdued. 


John 13 : 10 —‘‘He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit [7. €., as a whole]’’; 
Rom, 6 : 12—‘‘Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey the lusts thereof" — gin dwells 
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in a believer, but it reigns in an unbeliever (C.H.M.). Subordinate volitions in the 
Christian are not always determined in character by the fundamental choice; eddies in 
the stream sometimes run counter to the general course of the current. 

This doctrine is the opposite of that expressed in the phrase: ‘‘ the essential divinity 
of the human.” Not culture, but crucifixion, is what the Holy Spirit prescribes for the 
natural man. There are two natures in the Christian, as Paul showsin Romans7. The 
one flourishes at the other’sexpense. The vine dresser has to cut the rank shoots from 
self, that all our force may be thrown into growing fruit. Deadwood must be cut out; 
living wood must be cut back (John 15:2). Sanctification isnota matter of course, which 
will go on whatever we do, or do not do. It requires a direct superintendence and 
surgery on the one hand, and, on the other hand a practical hatred of evil on our part 
that codperates with the husbandry of God. 


(6) That the existence in the believer of these two opposing principles 
gives rise to a conflict which lasts through life. 


Gal.5:17—‘‘For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for these are contrary the one to 
the other ; that ye may not do the things that ye would’— not, as the A. Y. had it, ‘so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would’; the Spirit who dwells in believers is represented as enabling them 
successfully to resist those tendencies to evil which naturally exist within them ; James 4:5 
(the marginal and better reading ) — “ That spirit which he made to dwellin us yearneth for us even unto 
jealous envy" —7%. €., God’s love, like all true love, longs to have its objects wholly for its 
own. The Christian is two men in one; but he is to “put away the old man” and “ put on the new 
man" (Eph, 4:22, 23), Compare Ecclesiasticus 2: 1—** My son, if thou dost set out to serve 
the Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation.” 

4 Tim, 6:12—“ Fight the good fight of the faith” — aywvigov tov Kkadov ayava THs micTews = the beau- 
tiful, honorable, glorious fight; since it has a noble helper, incentive, and reward. It 
is the commonest of all struggles, but the issue determines our destiny. An Indian 
received asa gift some tobacco in which he found a half dollar hidden. He brought it 
back next day, saying that good Indian had fought all night with bad Indian, one tell- 
ing him to keep, the other telling him to return. 


(c) That in this conflict the Holy Spirit enables the Christian, through 
increasing faith, more fully and consciously to appropriate Christ, and thus 
progressively to make conquest of the remaining sinfulness of his nature. 


Rom, 8:13, 14—“‘for if ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but if by the Spirit ye put to death the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live, For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God”; 1 Cor, 6:11—“ but ye were washed, 
but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God’ ; James 4: 26 
— “Ifany man thinketh himself to be religious, while he bridleth not his tongue but deceiveth his heart, this man’s 
religion is vain''— see Com. of Neander, in loco—‘* That religion is merely imaginary, seem- 
ing, unreal, which allows the continuance of the moral defects originally predominant 
in the character.’’ The Christian is ‘crucified with Christ’’ (Gal. 2; 20); but the crucified man 
does not die at once. Yethe is as good as dead. Even after the old man is crucified 
we are still to mortify him, or put him to death (Rom. 8:18; (Col. 3:5). We are to cut 
down the old rosebush and cultivate only the new shoot that is grafted into it. Here 
is our probation as Christians. So‘‘die Scene wird zum Tribunal’’—the play of life 
becomes God’s judgment. 

Dr. Hastings: ‘* When Bourdaloue was probing the conscience of Louis XIV, apply- 
ing to him the words of St. Paul and intending to paraphrase them: ‘For the good which I 
would, I do not, but the evil which I would not, that I do,’ ‘I find two men in me’— the King interrupted the 
great preacher with the memorable exclamation: ‘Ah, these two men, I know them 
well!’ Bourdaloue answered: ‘It is already something to know them, Sire; but itis 
not enough,— one of the two must perish.’”’ And, in the genuine believer, the old does 
little by little die, and the new takes its place, as “David waxed stronger and stronger, but the house 
of Saul waxed weaker and weaker’’ (2 Sam. 3:1). As the Welsh minister found himself after 
awhile thinking and dreaming in English, so the language of Canaan becomes to the 
Christian his native and only speech. 


2. Hxplanations and Scripture Proof. 
(a) Sanctification is the work of God. 


4 Thess, 5:23— ‘And the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly." Much of our modern literature 
ignores man’s dependence upon God, and some of it seems distinctly intended to teach 
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the opposite doctrine. Auerbach’s “On the Heights,” for example, teaches that man 
can make his own atonement; and ‘The Villa on the Rhine,’”’ by the same author, 
teaches that man can sanctify himself. The proper inscription for many modern French 
novels is: ‘*‘ Entertainment here for man and beast.’ The Tendenznovelle of Germany 
has its imitators in the sceptical novels of England. And no doctrine in these novels is 
so common as the doctrine that man needs no Savior but himself. 


(6) It is a continuous process. 


Phil. 1: 6 —‘‘ being confident of this very thing, that he who began a good work in you will perfect it until the day 
of Jesus Christ’’; 3:15 —“‘Let us therefore, as many as are perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye are other- 
wise minded, this also shall God reveal unto you"; Col. 3: 9, 10 —‘‘lie not one to another; seeing that ye have put off 
the old man with his doings, and have put on the new man, that is being renewed unto knowledge after the image of 
him that created him’’; cf. Acts2:47—“‘those that were being saved’; 4 Cor. 1:18—‘‘unto us who are being 
saved"; 2 Cor, 2:15—" in them that are being saved'’; 4 Thess, 2:12—“God, who calleth you into his own kingdom 
and glory.” 

C. H. Parkhurst: ‘The yeast does not strike through the whole lump of dough ata 
flash. We keep finding unsuspected lumps of meal that the yeast has not yet seized 
upon. Wesurrender to Godin instalments. We may not mean to doit, but we do it. 
Conversion has got to be brought down to date.” A student asked the President of 
Oberlin College whether he could not take a shorter course than the one prescribed. 
**Oh yes,’’ replied the President, ‘*but then it depends on what you want to make of 
yourself. When God wants to make an oak, he takes a hundred years, but when he 
wants to make a squash, he takes six months.” 


(c) It is distinguished from regeneration as growth from birth, or as the 
strengthening of a holy disposition from the original impartation of it. 


Eph, 4:15—‘speaking the truth in love, may grow up in all things into him, who is the head, even Christ’; 4 
Thess, 3:12—‘the Lord make you to increase and abound in love one toward another, and toward all men’’; 2 Pet. 
3 :18—“ But grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ"; cf. 4 Pet. 1:23 —“ begotten 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of God, which liveth and abideth’’> 1 John 3:9 
—‘‘ Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is hegot- 
ten of God." Not sin only, but holiness also, is a germ whose nature isto grow. The new 
love in the believer’s heart follows the law of all life, in developing and extending itself 
under God’s husbandry. George Eliot: ‘‘ The reward of one duty done is the power to 
do another.” J. W.A.Stewart: ‘‘ When the 21st of March has come, we say ‘The back 
of the winter is broken.’ There will still be alternations of frost, but the progress will 
be towards heat. The coming of summer is sure,—in germ the summer is already here.’’ 
Regeneration is the crisis of a disease; sanctification is the progress of convalescence. 

Yet growth is not a uniform thing in the tree or in the Christian. In some single 
months there is more growth than in all the year besides. During the rest of the year, 
however, there is solidification, without which the green timber would be useless. The 
period of rapid growth, when woody fibre is actually deposited between the bark and 
the trunk, occupies but four to six weeks in May, June, and July. 2 Pet.1:5—‘‘adding on 
your part all diligence, in your faith supply virtue; and in your virtue knowledge’’= adding to the central 
grace all those that are complementary and subordinate, till they attain the harmony 
of a chorus ( ém-xopnyjoate ), 


(ad) The operation of God reveals itself in, and is accompanied by, intel- 
ligent and voluntary activity of the believer in the discovery and mortifica- 
tion of sinful desires, and in the bringing of the whole being into obedience 
to Christ and conformity to the standards of his word. 


John 17 : 17 —‘‘Sanctify them in the truth: thy word is truth"; 2 Cor. 10:5—‘casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that is exalted against the knowledge of God, and bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ’; Phil. 2: 12, 183 —“‘ work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to work, for his good pleasure’; 1 Pet. 2:2—“as new-born babes, long for the spiritual milk which 
is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salvation.” John 15:3—‘‘Already ye are clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you.’ Regeneration through the word is followed by sanctification 
through the word. Eph. 5:1—“Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children.” Imitation is at 
first a painful effort of will, as in learning the piano; afterwards it becomes pleasurable 
and even unconscious. Children unconsciously imitate the handwriting of their par- 
ents. Charles Lamb sees in the mirror, as he is shaving, the apparition of his dead 
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father. So our likeness to God comes out as we advance in years. (ol. 3:4— When Christ 
who is our life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also with him be manifested in glory,” 


Horace Bushnell said that, if the stars did not move, they would rot in thesky. The 
man who rides the bicycle must either go on, or go off. A large part of sanctification 
consists in the formation of proper habits, such as the habit of Scripture reading, of 
secret prayer, of church going, of efforts to convert and benefit others. Baxter: 
“Every man must grow, as trees grow, downward and upward at once. The visible 
outward growth must be accompanied by an invisible inward growth.” Drummond: 
“The spiritual man having passed from death to life, the natural man must pass from 
life to death.’”’ There must be increasing sense of sin: ‘* My sins gave sharpness to the 
nails, And pointed every thorn.” There must be a bringing of new and yet newer 
regions of thought, feeling, and action, under the sway of Christ and his truth. There 
is a grain of truth even in Macaulay’s jest about “ essentially Christian cookery.” 


A.J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 68, 109-111 —“ The church is Christian no more 
than as it is the organ of the continuous passion of Christ. We must suffer with sinning 
and lost humanity, and so ‘fill up.... that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ’ (Col. 1:24). 
Christ’s crucifixion must be prolonged side by side with his resurrection. There are 
three deaths: 1. death in sin, our natural condition; 2. death for sin, our judicial con- 
dition; 3. death to sin, our sanctified condition. .... As the ascending sap in the tree 
crowds off the dead leaves which in spite of storm and frost cling to the branches al! 
the winter long, so does the Holy Spirit within us, when allowed full sway, subdue and 
expel the remnants of our sinful nature.’’ 


(e) The agency through which God effects the sanctification of the 
believer is the indwelling Spirit of Christ. 


John 14:17, 18 —“the Spirit of truth ... . he abideth with you, and shall be in you. I will not leave you desolate 
I come unto you’’; 15:3-5 —“ Already yo are clean. ... Abide in mo, ... apart from me ye can do nothing ’’ 
Rom, 8:9, 10 — “the Spirit of God dwelleth in you, Butif any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And 
if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life hecause of righteousness'’; 1 Cor. 1:2, 30 — 
“sanctified in Christ Jesus... . Christ Jesus, who was made untous.... sanctification”; 6:19—‘know ye ut 
that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye have from God?" Gal, 5:16—“ Walk by the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh"; Eph. 5:18—‘ And be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, but 
be filled with the Spirit’; Col. 1: 27-29 —“‘the riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ 
in you, the hope of glory: whom we proclaim, admonishing every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ; whereunto I labor also, striving according to his working, which worketh in 
me mightily’; 2 Tim. 1:14—“That good thing which was committed unto thee guard through the Holy Spirit which 
dwelleth in us,” : 


Christianity substitutes for the old sources of excitement the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Here is a source of comfort, energy, and joy, infinitely superior to any which 
the sinner knows. God does not leave the soul to fall back upon itself. The higher up 
we get in the scale of being, the more does the new life need nursing and tending,— 
compare the sapling and the babe. God gives to the Christian, therefore, an abiding 
presence and work of the Holy Spirit,— not only regeneration, but sanctification. C. EH. 
Smith, Baptism of Fire: ‘“‘The soul needs the latter as well as the former rain, the 
sealing as well as the renewing of the Spirit, the baptism of fire as well as the baptism 
of water. Sealing gives something additional to the document, an evidence plainer 
than the writing within, both to one’s self and to others.” 

‘‘ Few flowers yield more honey than serves the bee for its daily food.” So we must 
first live ourselves off from our spiritual diet; only what is over can be given to nour- 
ish others. Thomas 4 Kempis, Imitation of Christ: ‘‘ Have peace in thine own heart; 
else thou wilt never be able to communicate peace to others.”” Godet: ‘‘ Man is a ves- 
sel destined to receive God, a vessel which must be enlarged in proportion as it is filled, 
and filled in proportion as it is enlarged.’”’ Matthew Arnold, Morality: *‘ We cannot 
kindle when we will The fire which in the heart resides; The Spirit bloweth and is still; 
In mystery our soul abides. But tasks in hours of insight willed Can be in hours of 
gloom fulfilled. With aching hands and bleeding feet, We dig and heap, lay stone on 
stone; We bear the burden and the heat Of the long day, and wish *t were done. Not 
till the hours of light return All we have built do we discern.”’ 


(f) The mediate or instrumental cause of sanctification, as of justifica- 
tion, is faith. 


a 
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Acts 15:9—“ cleansing their hearts by faith’; Rom.1:17—“For therein is revealed a righteousness of God from 
faith unto faith: as it is written, But the righteous shall live from faith.” The righteousness includes sanc- 
tification as well as justification; and the subject of the epistle to the Romans is not 
simply justification by faith, but rather righteousness by faith, or salvation by faith. 
Justification by faith is the subject of chapters 1-7; sanctification by faith is the subject of 
chapters 8-16. We are not sanctified by efforts of our own, any more than we are justified 
by efforts of our own. 

God does not share with us the glory of sanctification, any more than he shares with 
us the glory of justification. He must do all, or nothing. William Law: ‘‘ A root set 
in the finest soil, in the best climate, and blessed with all that sun and air and rain can 
do for it, is not in so sure a way of its growth to perfection, as every man may be whose 
spirit aspires after all that which God is ready and infinitely desirous to give him. For 
the sun meets not the springing bud that stretches toward him with half that certainty 
as God, the source of all good, communicates himself to the soul that longs to partake 
of him.” 


(g) The object of this faith is Christ himself, as the head of a new 
humanity and the source of truth and life to those united to him. 


2 Cor,3:18 —‘‘ we all, with unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit’; Eph. 4:18—*till we all attain unto the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ," Faith here is of course much more than intellectual faith,—it is the reception 
of Christ himself. As Christianity furnishes a new source of life and energy —in the 
Holy Spirit: so it gives a new object of attention and regard—the Lord Jesus Christ. 
AS we get air out of a vessel by pouring in water, so we can drive sin out only by bring- 
ing Christ in. See Chalmers’ Sermon on The Expulsive Power of a New Affection. 
Drummond, Nat. Law in the Spir. World, 123-140—‘t Man does not grow by making 
efforts to grow, but by putting himself into the conditions of growth by living in 
Christ.’’ 

1 John 3:3—“‘every one that hath this hope set on him (ém’ avr@ ) purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” Sanc- 
tification does not begin from within. The objective Savior must come first. The hope 
based on him must give the motive and the standard of self-purification. Likeness 
comes from liking. We grow to be like that which we like. Hence we use the phrase 
“T like,” as a synonym for ‘I love.’’ We cannot remove frost from our window by 
rubbing the pane; we need to kindle a fire. Growth is not the product of effort, but 
of life. ‘Taking thought,” or “being anxious" ( Mat.6:27),is not the way to grow. Only take 
the hindrances out of the way, and we grow without care, as the tree does. The moon 
makes no effort to shine, nor has it any power of its own to shine. It is only a burnt 
out cinder in the sky. It shines only as it reflects the light of the sun. So we can shine 
‘Cas lights in the world "’ ( Phil. 2:15), only as we reflect Christ, who is “the Sun of Righteousness"’ ( Mal, 
4:2) and “‘the Light of the world” (John 8:12). 


(h) Though the weakest faith perfectly justifies, the degree of sanctifica- 
tion is measured by the strength of the Christian’s faith, and the persist- 
ence with which he apprehends Christ in the various relations which the 
Scriptures declare him to sustain to us. 


Mat, 9: 29—" According to your faith be it done unto you"’; Luke 17:5 —‘ Lord, increase our faith”; Rom. 12: 2 
—‘‘be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God"; 13:14— But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof’’; Eph, 4:24—‘“put on the new man, that after God hath been created 
in righteousness and holiness of truth"; 1 Tim. 4: 7—‘‘ exercise thyself unto godliness.’ Leighton: ‘* None of 
the children of God are born dumb.” Milton: ‘‘Good, the more communicated, the 
more abundant grows.” Faith can neither be stationary nor complete ( Westcott, Bible 
Com. on John 15:8 —‘‘so shall ye become my disciples’), Luther: ‘‘ He who is a Christian is no 
Christian ’’; ‘‘ Christianus non in esse, sed in fieri.’”” In a Bible that belonged to Oliver 
Cromwell is this inscription: ‘* O. C. 1644. Qui cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus ’”’— 
“He who ceases to be better ceases to be good.” Story, the sculptor, when asked which 
of his works he valued most, replied: ‘* My next.”’ The greatest work of the Holy Spirit 
is the perfecting of Christian character. 

Gol. 1:10—‘‘Increasing by the knowledge of God'—here the instrumental dative represents the 
knowledge of God as the dew or rain which nurtures the growth of the plant (Light- 
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foot). Mr. Gladstone had the habit of reading the Bible every Sunday afternoon to old 

women on his estate. Tholuck: “I have but one passion, and that is Christ.’’ This is 

an echo of Paul’s words: “‘to me to live is Christ” (Phil.1:21). But Paul is far from thinking 

that he has already obtained, or is already made perfect. He prays “that I may gain Christ, 
.. . that I may know him”’ ( Phil. 3:8, 10). 


(7) From the lack of persistence in using the means appointed for 
Christian growth —such as the word of God, prayer, association with other 
believers, and personal effort for the conversion of the ungodly —sanctifi- 
cation does not always proceed in regular and unbroken course, and it is 
never completed in this life. 


Phil. 3 :12—‘‘Not that I have already obtained, or am already made perfect: but I press on, if so be that I may lay 
hold on that for which also I was laid hold on by Jesus Christ’’; 1 John 1:8 —‘‘If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’ Carlyle, in his Life of John Sterling, chap. 8, says of 
Coleridge, that ‘‘ whenever natural obligation or voluntary undertaking made it his 
duty to do anything, the fact seemed a sufficient reason for his not doing it.’”’ A regular, 
advancing sanctification is marked, on the other hand, by a growing habit of instant 
and joyful obedience. The intermittent spring depends upon the reservoir in the moun- 
tain cave,— only when the rain fills the latter full, does the spring begin to flow. So to 
secure unbroken Christian activity, there must be constant reception of the word and 
Spirit of God. 

Galen: ‘“‘If diseases take hold of the body, there is nothing so certain to drive them 
out as diligent exercise.’’ Williams, Principles of Medicine: ‘‘ Want of exercise and 
sedentary habits not only predispose to, but actually cause, disease.’’ The little girl 
who fell out of bed at night was asked how it happened. She replied that she went to 
sleep too near where she got in. Some Christians lose the joy of their religion by ceas- 
ing their Christian activities too soon after conversion. Yet others cultivate their 
spiritual lives from mere selfishness. Selfishness follows the line of least resistance. It 
is easier to pray in public and to attend meetings for prayer, than it is to go out into 
the unsympathetic world and engage in the work of winning souls. This is the fault of 
monasticism. Those grow most who forget themselves in their work for others. The 
discipline of life is ordained in God’s providence to correct tendencies to indolence. 
Even this discipline is often received in a rebellious spirit. The result is delay in the 
process of sanctification. Bengel: ‘‘ Deus habet horas et moras’’—*‘ God has his hours 
and his delays.” German proverb: ‘‘Gut Ding will Weile haben’’—‘*A good thing 
requires time.’’ 


(j) Sanctification, both of the soul and of the body of the believer, is 
completed in the life to come,—that of the former at death, that of the 
latter at the resurrection. 


Phil. 3: 21 —" who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may he conformed to the body of his glory, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to subject all things unto himself” ; Col. 3:4—“‘ When Christ, who is 
our life, shall be manifested, then shall we also with him be manifested in glory"; Heb, 12: 14, 23 —“ Follow after peace 
with all men, and the sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord . . . . spirits of just men made perfect "’ ; 
4 John 3:2—“ Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we shall be, We know that, 
if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he is'’; Jude 24——“able to guard you from 
stumbling, aud to set you before the presence of his glory without blemish in exceeding joy'’; Rev. 14:5—“ And in 
their mouth was found no lie: they are without blemish.” 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 121, puts the completion of our sanctification, 
not at death, but at the appearing of the Lord “a second time, apart from sin, . . . . unto salvation" 
(Heb. 9:28; 1 Thess, 3:13; 5:23). When we shall see him as he is, instantaneous photograph- 
ing of his image in our souls will take the place of the present slow progress from glory 
to glory (2 Cor.3:18; 1 John3:2). If by sanctification we mean, not a sloughing off of 
remaining depravity, but an ever increasing purity and perfection, then we may hold 
that the process of sanctification goes on forever. Our relation to Christ must always 
be that of the imperfect to the perfect, of the finite to the infinite; and for finite spirits, 
progress must always be possible. Clarke, Christian Theology, 373—“ Not even at death 
can sanctification end..... The goal lies far beyond deliverance from sin..... There 
is no such thing as bringing the divine life to such completion that no further progress 
is possible to it. .. . . Indeed, free and unhampered progress can scarcely begin until 
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sin isleft behind.” ‘*‘O snows so pure, O peaks so high! Ishallnot reach you tillI die!’’ 


As Jesus’ resurrection was prepared by holiness of life, so the Christian’s resurrection 
is prepared by sanctification. When our souls are freed from the last remains of sin, 
then it will not be possible for us to be holden by death (cf. Acts 2:24). See Gordon, The 
Twofold Life, or Christ’s Work for us and in us; Brit. and For. Evang. Rev., April, 
1884 : 205-229; Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, 657-662. 


3. Hrroneous Views refuted by these Scripture Passages. 


A. The Antinomian, — which holds that, since Christ’s obedience and 
sufferings have satisfied the demands of the law, the believer is free from 
obligation to observe it. 


The Antinonian view rests upon a misinterpretation of Rom. 6:14 — “ Yo are not under law, 
but under grace,’ Agricola and Amsdorf (1559) were representatives of this view. Ams- 
dorf said that ‘‘good works are hurtful to salvation.’”’ But Melanchthon’s words fur- 
nish the reply: ‘‘ Sola fides justificat, sed fides non est sola.”” F. W. Robertson states 
it: ‘* Faith alone justifies, but not the faith that is alone.’’ And he illustrates : ‘‘ Light- 
ping alone strikes, but not the lightning which is without thunder; for that issummer 
lightning and harmless.’’ See Browning’s poem, Johannes Agricola in Meditation, in 
Dramatis Persone, 300 — ‘I have God’s warrant, Could I blend All hideous sins as in 
acup, To drink the mingled venoms up, Secure my nature will convert The draught 
to blossoming gladness.” Agricola said that Moses ought to be hanged. This is Sanc- 
tification without Perseverance. 

Sandeman, the founder of the sect called Sandemanians, asserted as his fundamental 
principle the deadliness of all doings, the necessity for inactivity to let God do his work 
in the soul. See his essay, Theron and Aspasia, referred to by Allen, in his Life of 
Jonathan Edwards,114. Anne Hutchinson was excommunicated and banished by the 
Puritans from Massachusetts, in 1637, for holding ‘‘two dangerous errors: 1. The Holy 
Spirit personally dwells in a justified person; 2. No sanctification can evidence to us 
our justification.’”® Here the latter error almost destroyed the influence of the former 
truth. Thereisa little Antinomianism in the popular hymn: ‘‘ Lay your deadly doings 
down, Down at Jesus’ feet; Doing is a deadly thing; Doing ends in death.” The 
colored preacher’s poetry only presented the doctrine in the concrete: ‘‘ You may rip 
and te-yar, You may cuss and swe-yar, But you’re jess as sure of heaven, ‘Sif you’d 
done gone de-yar.’”? Plain Andrew Fuller in England (1754-1815 ) did excellent service 
in overthrowing popular Antinomianism. 


To this view we urge the following objections : 


(a) That since the law is a transcript of the holiness of God, its demands 
asa moral rule are unchanging. Only as a system of penalty and a method 
of salvation is the law abolished in Christ’s death. 


Mat, 5 :17-19—‘‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil, For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, 
till all things be accomplished. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shal] teach men 
80, Shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven”; 48 — “Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’ ; 1 Pet. 1:16 —“Ye 
shall be holy; forl amholy"’; Rom. 10:4—‘‘For Christ is the end of the law unto righteousness to every one that 
believeth’; Gal, 2:20— “I have been crucified with Christ’ ; 3:13 — “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having bacsome a curse for us’’ ; Col.2:14— “having blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary tous: and he hath taken it out of the way, nailing it to the cross’’; Heb, 2:15 — “ deliver all 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 


(6) That the union between Christ and the believer secures not only 
the bearing of the penalty of the law by Christ, but also the impartation 
of Christ’s spirit of obedience to the believer, —in other words, brings 
him into communion with Christ’s work, and leads him to ratify it in his 
own experience. 


Rom. 8: 9, 10, 15 — ‘ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But if 
any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is nono of his, And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin ; but 
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the spirit is life because of righteousness... ... For ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear: but ye 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father’’; Gal, 5; 22-25 —“ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control; against such there is no law. And they 
that are of Christ Josus have crucified the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof'’; 1 John1:6 — “If we say that 
we have fellowship with him and walk in the darkness, we lie, and do not the truth'’; 3 :6 — “ Whosoever abideth in 
him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither knoweth him.” 


(c) That the freedom from the law of which the Scriptures speak, is 
therefore simply that freedom from the constraint and bondage of the law, 
which characterizes those who have become one with Christ by faith. 


Ps, 119: 97 — “0 how love I thy law! itis my meditation all the day"; Rom, 3:8, 31— ‘and why not (as we are 
jslanderously reported, and as some affirm that wo say), Let us doevil, that good may come? whose condemnation is 


ust... . » Do we then make the law of none effect through faith? God forbid: nay, we establish the law'’; 6:14, 15, 
22 — “ For sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not under law, but under grace. Whatthen? shall we 
sin, because we are not under law, but under grace? God forbid... . now being made free from sin and become 


servants to God, ye have your fruit unto sanctification, and the end eternal life”; 7:6— ‘But now we have been dis- 
charged from the law, having died to that wherein we were held; so that we serve in newness of the spirit, and not in 
oldness of the letter’’; 8:4— “‘that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit” ; 1 Cor.7:22— “‘he that was called in the Lord being a bondservant, is the Lord’s freedman '’; 
Gal, 5:1— ‘For freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of bond- 
age '’; 1 Tim. 1: 9— “law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and unruly"; James 1:25 — “the 
perfect law, the law of liberty.” 


To sum up the doctrine of Christian freedom as opposed to Antinomian- 
ism, we may say that Christ does not free us, as the Antinomian believes, 
from the law as a rule of life. But he does free us (1 ) from the law as a 
system of curse and penalty ; this he does by bearing the curse and penalty 
himself. Christ frees us (2) from the law with its claims as a method of 
salvation ; this he does by making his obedience and merits ours. Christ 
frees us (3) from the law as an outward and foreign compulsion ; this he 
does by giving to us the spirit of obedience and sonship, by which the 
law is progressively realized within. 


Christ, then, does not free us, as the Antinomian believes, from the law asa rule of 
life. But he does free us (1) from the law asa system of curse and penalty. This he 
does by bearing the curse and penalty himself. Just as law can do nothing with a man 
after it has executed its death-penalty upon him, so law can do nothing with us, now 
that its death-penalty has been executed upon Christ. There are some insects that 
expire in the act of planting their sting; and so, when the law gathered itself up and 
planted its sting in the heart of Christ, it expended all its power as ajudge and avenger 
over us who believe. In the Cross, the law as a system of curse and penalty exhausted 
itself; so we were set free. 

Christ frees us (2) from the law with its claims as a method of salvation: in other 
words, he frees us from the necessity of trusting our salvation to an impossible future 
obedience. As the sufferings of Christ, apart from any sufferings of ours, deliver us 
from eternal death, so the merits of Christ, apart from any merits of ours, give usa 
title to eternal life. By faith in what Christ has done and simple acceptance of his 
work for us, we secure a right to heaven. Obedience on our part is no longer rendered 
painfully, asif our salvation depended on it, but freely and gladly, in gratitude for 
what Christ has done for us. Illustrate by the English nobleman’s invitation to his 
park, and the regulations he causes to be posted up. 


Christ frees us (3) from thelaw as an outward and foreign compulsion. In putting 
an end to legalism, he provides against license. This he does by giving the spirit of 
obedience and sonship. He putslo’ve in the place of fear; and this secures an obedi- 
ence more intelligent, more thorough, and more hearty, than could have been secured 
by mere law. So he frees us from the burden and compulsion of the law, by realizing 
the law within us by his Spirit. The freedom of the Christian is freedom in the law, 
such as the musician experiences when the scales and exercises have become easy, and 
work has turned to play. See John Owen, Works, 3 :366-651; 6:1-818; Campbell, The 
Indwelling Christ, 73-81. 
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Gould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 195—‘*‘The supremacy of those books which contain the 
words of Jesus himself [%. e., the Synoptic Gospels] is that they incorporate, with the 
other elements of the religious life, the regulative will. Here forinstance [in John ] 
is the gospel of the contemplative life, which, ‘beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord is 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord’ (2 Cor. 3:18), The belief is that, 
with this beholding, life will take care of itself. Life will never take care of itself. 
Among other things, after the most perfect vision, it has to ask what aspirations, prin- 
ciples, affections, belong to life, and then to cultivate the will to embody these things. 
Here is the common defect of all religions. They fail to marry religion to the common 
life. Christ did not stop short of this final word ; but if we leave him for even the great- 
est of his disciples, we are in danger of missing it.”’ This utterance of Gould is sur- 
prising in several ways. It attributes to John alone the contemplative attitude of 
mind, which the quotation given shows to belong also to Paul. Itignores the constant 
appeals in John to the will: “He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he itis that loveth mo" 
(John 14:21). It also forgets that “life” in John is the whole being, including intellect, 
affection, and will, and that to have Christ for one’s life is absolutely to exclude Anti- 
nomianism. 


B. The Perfectionist, —which holds that the Christian may, in this 
life, become perfectly free from sin. This view was held by John Wesley 
in England, and by Mahan and Finney in America. 


Finney, Syst. Theol., 500, declares regeneration to be *“‘aninstantaneous change from 
entire sinfulness to entire holiness.’”’ The claims of Perfectionists, however, have been 
modified from ‘‘freedom from all sin,” to ‘*freedom from all known sin,” then to 
‘‘entire consecration,” and finally to ‘‘ Christian assurance.’’ H. W. Webb-Peploe, in 
§. S. Times, June 25, 1898—‘‘ The Keswick teaching is that no true Christian need wil- 
fully or knowingly sin. Yet this is not sinless perfection. It is simply according to 
our faith that we receive, and faith only draws from God according to our present 
possibilities. These are limited by the presence of indwelling corruption; and, while 
never needing to sin within the sphere of the light we possess, there are to the last 
hour of our life upon the earth powers of corruption within every man, which defile 
his best deeds and give to even his holiest efforts that‘ nature of sin’ of which the 9th 
Article in the Church of England Prayerbook speaks so strongly.” Yetitis evident 
that this corruption is not regarded as real sin, and is called ‘nature of sin’ only in 
some non-natural sense. 

Dr. George Peck says: ‘‘In the life of the most perfect Christian there is every day 
renewed occasion for self-abhorrence, for repentance, for renewed application of the 
blood of Christ, for application of the rekindling of the Holy Spirit.” But why call 
this a state of perfection? F.B. Meyer: ‘‘ We neversay that self is dead; were we to 
do so, self would be laughing at us round the corner. The teaching of Romans 6 is, 
not that self is dead, but that the renewed will is dead to self, the man’s willsaying Yes 
to Christ, and No to self; through the Spirit’s grace it constantly repudiates and morti- 
fies the pc-ver of the flesh.’”’ For statements of the Perfectionist view, see John Wesley’s 
Christian Theology, edited by Thornley Smith, 265-273; Mahan, Christian Perfection, 
and art. in Bib. Repos. 2d Series, vol. rv, Oct. 1840: 408-428; Finney, Systematic Theol- 
Ogy, 586-766; Peck, Christian Perfection; Ritschl, Bib. Sac., Oct. 1878: 656; A. T. Pierson, 
The Keswick Movement. 


In reply, it will be sufficient to observe : 


(a) That the theory rests upon false conceptions : first, of the law, — as 
a sliding-scale of requirement graduated to the moral condition of creatures, 
instead of being the unchangeable reflection of God’s holiness; secondly, 
of sin,— as consisting only in voluntary acts instead of embracing also those 
dispositions and states of the soul which are not conformed to the divine 
holiness ; thirdly, of the numan will,—as able to choose God supremely 
and persistently at every moment of life, and to fulfil at every moment the 
obligations resting upon it, instead of being corrupted and enslaved by the 
Fall. 


This view reduces the debt to the debtor’s ability to pay, —a short and easy method 
of discharging obligations. I can leap over a church steeple, if I am only permitted to 
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make the church steeple low enough; and I can touch the stars, if the stars will only 
come down to my hand. The Philistines are quite equal to Samson, if they may only 
cut off Samson’s locks. SoIcan obey God’s law, if I may only make God’s law what 
I wantit to be. The fundamental error of perfectionism is its low view of God’s law; 
the second is its narrow conception of sin. John Wesley: ‘‘I believe a person filled with 
love of God is still liable to involuntary transgressions. Such transgressions you may 
call sins, if you please; I do not.’? The third error of perfectionism is its exaggerated 
estimate of man’s power of contrary choice. To say that, whatever may have been 
the habits of the past and whatever may be the evil affections of the present, a man is 
perfectly able at any moment to obey the whole law of God, is to deny that there are 
such things as character and depravity. Finney, Gospel Themes, 383, indeed, disclaimed 
‘*all expectations of attaining this state ourselves, and by our own independent, 
unaided efforts.”’ On the Law of God, see pages 537-544. 


Augustine: ‘“‘Every lesser good has an essential element of sin.” Anything less 
than the perfection that belongs normally to my present stage of development isa 
coming short of the law’s demand. R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, 359— ‘‘ For us 
and in this world, the divine is always the impossible. Give me a law for individual 
conduct which requires a perfection that is within my reach, and I am sure that the 
law does not represent the divine thought. ‘Not that I have already obtained, or am already made 
perfect: but I press on, if so be that I may lay hold on that for which also I was laid hold on by Christ Jesus ' ( Phil. 
3:12)—this, from the beginning, has been the confession of saints.’? The Perfectionist 
is apt to say that we must “‘ take Christ twice, once for justification and once for sanc- 
tification.’”? But no one can take Christ for justification without at the same time 
taking him for sanctification. Dr. A.A. Hodge calls this doctrine ‘‘ Neonomianism,” 
because it holds not to one unchanging, ideal, and perfect law of God, but to a second 
law given to human weakness when the first law has failed to secure obedience. 

(1) The law of God demands perfection. It is a transcript of God’snature. Its object 
is to reveal God. Anything less than the demand of perfection would misrepresent 
God. God could not givea law which a sinner could obey. In the very nature of the 
case there can be no sinlessness in this life for those who have once sinned. Sin brings 
incapacity as well as guilt. All men have squandered a part of the talent intrusted to 
them by God, and therefore no man can come up to the demands of that law which 
requires all that God gave to humanity at its creation together with interest on the 
investment. (2) Even the best Christian comes short of perfection. Regeneration 
makes only the dominant disposition holy. Many affections still remain unholy and 
require to be cleansed. Only by lowering the demands of the law, making shallow 
our conceptions of sin, and mistaking temporary volition for permanent bent of the 
will, can we count ourselves to be perfect. (3) Absolute perfection is attained not in 
this world but in the world to come. The best Christians count themselves still sin- 
ners, strive most earnestly for holiness, have imputed but not inherent sanctification, 
are saved by hope. 


(6) Thatthe theory finds no support in, but rather is distinctly contra- 
dicted by, Scripture. 


First, the Scriptures never assert or imply that the Christian may in this 
life live without sin; passages like 1 John 3: 6, 9, if interpreted consist- 
ently with the context, set forth either the ideal standard of Christian 
living or the actual state of the believer so far as respects his new nature. 


4 John 3:6—“ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither knoweth him"’; 
9 — Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is 
begotten of God."’" Ann. Par. Bible, in loco: —‘ John is contrasting the states in which sin 
and grace severally predominate, without reference to degrees in either, showing that 
all men are in one or the other.”” Neander: “ John recognizes no intermediate state, no 
gradations. He seizes upon the radical point of difference. He contrasts the two states 
in their essential nature and principle. It is either love or hate, light or darkness, truth 
oralie. The Christian life in its essential nature is the opposite of all sin. If there be 
sin, it must be the afterworking of the old nature.” Yet all Christians are required in 
Scripture to advance, to confess sin, to ask forgiveness, to maintain warfare, to assume 
the attitude of ill desert in prayer, to receive chastisement for the removal of imper- 
fections, to regard full salvation as matter of hope, not of present experience. 


— aa) 
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John paints only in black and white; there are no intermediate tints or colors. Take 
the words in 1 John 3:6 literally, and there never was and never can be a regenerate per- 
son. The words are hyperbolical, as Paul’s words in Rom. 6:2—‘“ We who died to sin, how shall 
we any longer live therein” — are metaphorical; see E. H. Johnson, in Bib. Sac., 1892 : 375, note. 
The Emperor William refused the request for an audience prepared by a German- 
American, saying that Germans born in Germany but naturalized in America became 
Americans: ‘*Ich kenne Amerikaner, Ich kenne Deutsche, aber Deutsch-Amerikaner 
kenne Ich nicht ’’—‘‘ I know Americans, I know Germans, but German-Americans I do 
not know.” 

Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 110 —‘* St. John uses the noun sin and the verb to sin in 
two senses: to denote the power or principle of sin, or to denote concrete acts of sin. 
The latter sense he generally expresses by the plural sins... .. The Christian is guilty 
of particular acts of sin for which confession and forgiveness are required, but as he 
has been freed from the bondage of sin he cannot habitually practise it nor abide in it, 
still less can he be guilty of sin in its superlative form, by denial of Christ.” 


Secondly, the apostolic admonitions to the Christians and Hebrews show 
that no such state of complete sanctification had been generally attained by 
the Christians of the first century. 


Rom. 8: 24 —‘‘ For in hope were we saved : but hope that is seen is not hope: for who hopeth for that which he seeth ?"’ 
The party feeling, selfishness, and immorality found among the members of the Corin- 
thian church are evidence that they were far from a state of entire sanctification. 


Thirdly, there is express record of sin committed by the most perfect 
characters of Scripture—as Noah, Abraham, Job, David, Peter. 


We are urged by perfectionists ‘“‘to keep up the standard.”’ We do this, not by calling 
certain men perfect, but by calling Jesus Christ perfect. In proportion to our sancti- 
fication, we are absorbed in Christ, not in ourselves. Self-consciousness and display 
are a poor evidence of sanctification. The best characters of Scripture put their trust 
in a standard higher than they have ever realized in their own persons, even in the 
righteousness of God. 


Fourthly, the word téeoc, as applied to spiritual conditions already 
attained, can fairly be held to signify only a relative perfection, equivalent 
to sincere piety or maturity of Christian judgment. 


1 Cor. 2: 6 —‘ We speak wisdom, however, among the perfect,’’ or, as the Am, Revisers have it, “among 
them that are fullerown’’; Phil. 3:15 —‘‘Let us therefore, as many as are perfect, be thus minded.’ Men are often 
called perfect, when free from any fault which strikes the eyes of the world. See Gen. 
6:9—Noah was a righteous man, and perfect”; Job 1:1—‘‘that man was perfect and upright." On réAevos, see 
Trench, Syn. N. T., 1: 110. 

The réAcecoe are described in Heb, 5:14—“‘Solid food is for the mature ( reAcéwv ) who on account of habit 
have their perceptions disciplined for the discriminating of good and evil’’ ( Dr. Kendrick’s translation ). 
The same word “perfect’”’ is used of Jacob in Gen, 25:27—‘“‘Jacoh was a quiet man, dwelling in tents" = 
a harmless man, exemplary and well-balanced, as a man of business. Genung, Epic of 
the Inner Life, 132 — ‘* ‘Perfect’ in Job = Horace’s ‘integer vitze,’ being the adjective of 
which ‘integrity’ is the substantive.”’ 


Fifthly, the Scriptures distinctly deny that any man on earth lives with- 
out sin. 


1K, 8:46—“there is no man that sinneth not’’; Hecl. 7:20 —‘Surely there is not a righteous man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not’; James 3:2—‘‘For in many things we all stumble, If any stumbleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole body also’; 1 John 1:8—“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us,” 

T. T. Eaton, Sanctification: ‘‘1. Some mistake regeneration for sanctification. They 
have been unconverted church members. When led to faith in Christ, and finding 
peace and joy, they think they are sanctified, when they are simply converted. 2. Some 
mistake assurance of faith for sanctification. But joy is not sanctification. 3. Some 
mistake the baptism of the Holy Spirit for sanctification. But Peter sinned grievously 
at Antioch, after he had received that baptism. 4. Some think that doing the best one 
can is sanctification. But he who measures by inches, for feet, can measure up well. 
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5. Some regard sin as only a voluntary act, whereas the sinful nature is the fountain. 
Stripping off the leaves of the Upas tree does not answer. 6. Some mistake the power 
of the human will, and fancy that an act of will can free a man from sin. They ignore 
the settled bent of the will, which the act of will does not change.” 


Sixthly, the declaration: ‘‘ye were sanctified” (1 Cor. 6:11), and the 
designation: ‘‘saints” (1 Cor. 1:2), applied to early believers, are, as the 
whole epistle shows, expressive of a holiness existing in germ and anticipa- 
tion; the expressions deriving their meaning not so much from what these 
early believers were, as from what Christ was, to whom they were united 
by faith. 


When N. T. believers are said to be “sanctified,” we must remember the O. T. use of the 
word. ‘Sanctify’ may have either the meaning ‘to make holy outwardly,’ or ‘to make 
holy inwardly.’ The people of Israel and the vessels of the tabernacle were made holy 
in the former sense; their sanctification was a setting apart to the sacred use. Num, 8:17 
—‘‘all the firstborn among the children of Israel are mine... . I sanctified them for myself’; Deut. 33: 3—“ Yea, he 
loveth the people; all his saints are in thy hand’’; 2 Chron. 29:19—“all the vessels .... have we prepared and 
sanctified.” The vessels mentioned were first immersed, and then sprinkled from day to 
day according to need. So the Christian by his regeneration is set apart for God’s service, 
and in this sense is a “saint” and “ sanctified." More than this, he has in him the beginnings 
of purity,— he ig ‘‘clean as a whole,” though he yet needs “ to wash his feet’ (John 13:10) — that is, 
to be cleansed from the recurring defilements of his daily life. Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
2:551 —* The error of the Perfectionist is that of confounding imputed sanctification 
with inherent sanctification. It is the latter which is mentioned in 1 (or, 1:30 —‘ Christ Jesus, 
who was made untous... . sanctification,’ ”’ 

Water from the Jordan is turbid, but it settles in the bottle and seems pure — until it 
is shaken. Some Christians seem very free from sin, until you shake them,— then they 
get ‘“‘riled.”? Clarke, Christian Theology, 371—‘‘ Is there not a higher Christian life? 
Yes, and a higher life beyond it, and a higher still beyond. The Christian life ig ever 
higher and higher. It must pass through all stages between its beginning and its per- 
fection.” C. D. Case: ‘The great objection to [ this theory of ] complete sanctification 
ig that, if possessed at all, it is not a development of our own character.” 


(c) That the theory is disapproved by the testimony of Christian expe- 
rience.— In exact proportion to the soul’s advance in holiness does it shrink 
from claiming that holiness has been already attained, and humble itself 
before God for its remaining apathy, ingratitude, and unbelief. 


Phil. 3: 12~14—“Not that I have already obtained, or am already mado perfect: but I press on, if so be that I may 
lay hold on that for which also I was laid hold on by Christ Jesus," Some of the greatest advocates of 
perfectionism have been furthest from claiming any such perfection; although many 
of their less instructed followers claimed it for them, and even professed to have 
attained it themselves. 

In Iuke 7: 1-10, the centurion does not think himself worthy to go to Jesus, or to have 
him come under his roof, yet the elders of the Jews say: “ He is worthy that thou shouldest do 
this’’; and Jesus himself says of him: ‘‘I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." “Holy to Jeho- 
vah"’ was inscribed upon the mitre of the high priest (Ex. 28:36). Others saw it, but he 
saw itnot. Moses knew not that his face shone (Ix. 34:29), The truest holiness is that 
of which thé possessor is least conscious; yet it is his real diadem and beauty (A. J. 
Gordon). ‘The nearer men are to being sinless, the less they talk about it” (Dwight 
L. Moody). ** Always strive for perfection: never believe you have reached it” (Arnold 
of Rugby ). Compare with this, Ernest Renan’s declaration that he had nothing to alter 
in his life. ‘‘ I have not sinned for some time,” said a woman to Mr. Spurgeon. “Then 
you must be very proud of it,” he replied. ‘Indeed I am!’’ said she. A pastor says: 
‘*No one can attain the * Higher Life,’ and escape making mischief.” John Wesley 
lamented that not one in thirty retained the blessing. 


Perfectionism is best met by proper statements of the nature of the law 
and of sin (Ps. 119: 96). While we thus rebuke spiritual pride, however, 
we should be equally careful to point out the inseparable connection between 
justification and sanctification, and their equal importance as together mak- 
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ing up the Biblical idea of salvation. While we show no favor to those who 
would make sanctification a sudden and paroxysmal act of the human will, 
we should hold forth the holiness of God as the standard of attainment, and 
the faith in a Christ of infinite fulness as the medium through which that 
standard is to be gradually but certainly realized in us (2 Cor. 3:18). 


We should imitate Lyman Beecher’s method of opposing perfectionism — by search- 
ing expositions of God’s law. When men know what the law is, they will say with the 
Psalmist: “I have seen an end of all perfection; thy commandment is exceeding broad” (Ps, 119:96), And yet 
we are earnestly and hopefully to seek in Christ for a continually increasing measure 
of sanctification: 1 Cor. 1:30—“Christ Jesus, who was made unto us... . sanctification” ; 2 Cor, 3:18 — 
“But we all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” Arnold of Rugby: ‘‘ Always expect to succeed, 
and never think you have succeeded.”’ 


Mr. Finney meant by entire sanctification only that it is possible for Christians in this 
life by the grace of God to consecrate themselves so unreservedly to his service as to 
live without conscious and wilful disobedience to the divine commands. He did not 
claim himself to have reached this point; he made at times very impressive confessions 
of his own sinfulness; he did not encourage others to make for themselves the claim to 
have lived without conscious fault. He held however that such a state is attainable, 
and therefore that its pursuit is rational. Healso admitted that sucha state is one, not 
of absolute, but only of relative, sinlessness. His error was in calling it a state of entire 
sanctification. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 377-384. 


A.J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 116—‘ It is possible that one may experience a 
great crisis in his spiritual life, in which there is such a total surrender of self to God 
and such an infilling of the Holy Spirit, that he is-freed from the bondage of sinful 
appetites and habits, and enabled to have constant victory over self instead of suffering 
constant defeat. .... If the doctrine of sinless perfection is a heresy, the doctrine of 
contentment with sinful imperfection is a greater heresy..... Itis not an edifying 
spectacle to see a Christian worldling throwing stones at a Christian perfectionist.’ 
Caird, Evolution of Religion, 1: 188—‘‘If, according to the German proverb, it is pro- 
vided that the trees shall not grow into the sky, it is equally provided that they shall 
always grow toward it; and the sinking of the roots into the soil is inevitably accom- 
panied by a further expansion of the branches.” 

See Hovey, Doctrine of the Higher Christian Life, Compared with Scripture, also 
Hovey, Higher Christian Life Examined, in Studies in Ethics and Theology, 344-427 ; 
Snodgrass, Scriptural Doctrine of Sanctification; Princeton Essays, 1: 3835-365; Hodge, 
Syst. Theol., 3: 213-258; Calvin, Institutes, 111, 11:6; Bib. Repos., 2d Series, 1: 44-58; 
2:148-166; Woods, Works, 4: 465-523; H. A. Boardman, The “* Higher Life’’ Doctrine of 
Sanctification; William Law, Practical Treatise on Christian Perfection; E. H. John- 
son, The Highest Life. 


II. PERSEVERANCE. 


The Scriptures declare that, in virtue of the original purpose and contin- 
uous operation of God, all who are united to Christ by faith will infallibly 
continue in a state of grace and will finally attain to everlasting life. This 
voluntary continuance, on the part of the Christian, in faith and well-doing 
we call perseverance. Perseverance is, therefore, the human side or aspect 
of that spiritual process which, as viewed from the divine side, we call sanc- 
tification. It is not a mere natural consequence of conversion, but involves 
a constant activity of the human will from the moment of conversion to the 
end of life. 

Adam’s holiness was mutable; God did not determine to keep him. It is otherwise 
with believers in Christ; God has determined to give them the kingdom (Luke 12: 32:), 
Yet this keeping by God, which we call sanctification, is accompanied and followed by a 
keeping of himself on the part of the believer, which we call perseverance. The former 


is alluded to in John 17: 11, 12—‘ keep them in thy name... . I kept themin thy name... . I guarded them, 
and not one of them perished, but the son of perdition"; the latter is alluded to in 1 John 5:18 —“ he that was 
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hegotten of God keopeth himself.’ Both are expressed in Jude 21, 24—Keep yourselves in the love of God 
. «+ Now unto him that is able to guard you from stumbling ... .” 

A German treatise on Pastoral Theology is entitled: ‘‘ Keep What Thou Hast ’”’—an 
allusion to 2 Tim.1:14—‘That good thing which was committed unto thee guard through the Holy Spirit which 
dwelloth in us." Not only the pastor, but every believer, has a charge to keep; and the 
keeping of ourselves is as important a point of Christian doctrine as is the keeping of 
God. Both are expressed in the motto: Teneo, Teneor —the motto on the front of the 
Y.M.C. A. building in Boston, underneath a stone cross, firmly clasped by two hands. 
The colored preacher said that ‘‘ Perseverance means: 1. Take hold; 2. Hold on; 3. 
Never let go.” 

Physically, intellectually, morally, spiritually, there is need that we persevere. Paul, 
in 1 Cor, 9:27, declares that he smites his body under the eye and makes a slave of it, lest 
after having preached to others he himself should be rejected; and in 2 Tim. 4:7, at the 
end of his career, he rejoices that he has ‘kept the faith.” A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the 
Spirit, 115 —“* The Christian is as ‘a tree planted by the streams of water, that bringeth forth its fruit in its 
season’ ( Ps, 1:8), but to conclude that his growth will be as irresistible as that of the tree, 
coming as a matter of course simply because he has by regeneration been planted in 
Christ, isa grave mistake. The disciple is required to be consciously and intelligently 
active in his own growth, as the tree is not, ‘to give all diligence to make his calling and election sure’ 
(2 Pet, 1:10) by surrendering himself to the divine action.”’ Clarke, Christian Theology, 
379 —** Man is able to fall, and God is able to keep him from falling; and through the 
various experiences of life God will so save his child out of all evil that he will be 
morally ineapable of falling.” 


1. Proof of the Doctrine of Perseverance. 


A. From Scripture. 


John 10:28, 29— “they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of myhand, My Father, who hath 
given them unto me, is greater than all; and no one is able to snatch them out of the Father's hand”; Rom. 11:29— 
“For the gifts and the calling of God are without repentance’’; 1 Cor, 18:7 — “ endureth all things”; cf,13 — “But 
now abideth faith, hope, love’’; Phil. 1:6— ‘being confident of this very thing, that he who hegan a good work in you 
will perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ’’; 2 Thess, 3:3— “But the Lord is faithful, who shall establish you, and 
guard you from the evil one”; 2 Tim. 1:12— “I know him whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able 
to guard that which I have committed unto him against that day''; 1 Pet. 1:5— ‘who by the power of God are 
guarded through faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed in the last time’; Rev. 3:10 — “ Because thou didst keep 
the word of my patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of trial, that hour which is to come upon the whole world, 
to try them that dwell upon the earth.” 

2 Tim, 1:12—rhv rapadjxny wov— Ellicott translates: ‘the trust committed to me," or “my deposit" 
= the office of preaching the gospel, the stewardship entrusted to the apostle; cf. 1 Tim. 
6: 20— “0 Timothy, keep thy deposit" — rhv rapadyxny; and 2 Tim.1:14—“ Keep the good deposit "— where 
the deposit seems to be the faith or doctrine delivered to him to preach. Nicoll, The 
Church’s One Foundation, 211— ‘Some Christians waken each morning with a creed 
of fewer articles, and those that remain they are ready to surrender to a process of 
argument that convinces them. Butit is a duty to keep. ‘Ye have an anointing from the Holy 
One, and ye know’ (1 John 2:20),.... Ezra gave to his men a treasure of gold and silver and 
sacrificial vessels, and he charged them: ‘Watch ye, and keep them, until ye weigh them .... in 
thy chambers of the house of Jehovah’ (Hzra 8:29).’? See in the Autobiography of C. H. Spurgeon, 
1: 225, 256, the outline of a sermon on John 6;37— “All that which the Father giveth me shall come unto 
me; and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out." Mr. Spurgeon remarks that this text can 
give us no comfort unless we see: 1. that God has given us his Holy Spirit; 2. that we 
have given ourselves to him. Christ will not cast us out because of our great sins, our 
long delays, our trying other saviors, our hardness of heart, our little faith, our poor 
dull prayers, our unbelief, our inveterate corruptions, our frequent backslidings, nor 
finally because every one else passes us by. 


B. From Reason. 
(a) Itisa necessary inference from other doctrines, —such as election, 
union with Christ, regeneration, justification, sanctification. 


Election of certain individuals to salvation is election to bestow upon them such 
influences of the Spirit as will lead them not only to accept Christ, but to persevere and 
be saved. Union with Christ is indissoluble; regeneration is the beginning of a work of 
new creation, which is declared in justification, and completed in sanctification. All 
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these doctrines are parts of a general scheme, which would come to naughtif any 
single Christian were permitted to fall away. 


(6) It accords with analogy,— God’s preserving care being needed by, 
and being granted to, his spiritual, as well as his natural, creation. 


As natural life cannot uphold itself, but we “live, and move, and have our being" in God ( Acts 
17:28), so spiritual life cannot uphold itself, and God maintains the faith, love, and holy 
activity which he has originated. If he preserves our natural life, much more may we 
expect him to preserve the spiritual. 1 Tim. 6:13—“I charge thee before God who preserveth all 
things alive'’ (R. V. marg.) —SwoyovodytTos Ta mavra = the great Preserver of all enables us to 
persist in our Christian course. 


(c) Itis implied in all assurance of salvation, — since this assurance is 
given by the Holy Spirit, and is based not upon the known strength of 
human resolution, but upon the purpose and operation of God. 


S. R. Mason: ‘* If Satan and Adam both fell away from perfect holiness, it is a million 
to one that, in a world full of temptations and with all appetites and habits against me, 
I shall fall away from imperfect holiness, unless God by his almighty power keep me.”’ 
It is in the power and purpose of God, then, that the believer puts his trust. Butsince 
this trust is awakened by the Holy Spirit, it must be that there is a divine fact corre- 
sponding to it; namely, God’s purpose to exert his power in such a way that the 
Christian shall persevere. See Wardlaw, Syst. Theol., 2: 550-578; N. W. Taylor, Revealed 
Theology, 445-460. 


Job 6: 11—“ What is my strength, that I should wait? And what is mine end, that I should be patient?" 
“Here isa note of self-distrust. To be patient without any outlook, to endure with- 
out divine support —Job does not promise it, and he trembles at the prospect; but 
none the less he sets his feet on the toilsome way ’’ (Genung). Dr. Lyman Beecher was 
asked whether he believed in the perseverance of the saints. Hereplied: ‘tI do, except 
when the wind is from the East.”” But the value of the doctrine is that we can believe 
jt even when the wind is from the East. It is well to hold on to God's hand, but it is 
better to have God’s hand hold on to us. When we are weak, and forgetful and asleep, 
we need to be sure of God’s care. Like the child who thought he was driving, but who 
found, after the trouble was over, that his father after all had been holding the reins, 
we too find when danger comes that behind our hands are the hands of God. The Per- 
severance of the Saints, looked at from the divine side, is the Preservation of the 
Saints, and the hymn that expresses the Christian’s faith is the hymn: ‘‘ How firma 
foundation, ye saints of the Lord, Is laid for your faith in his excellent word!’’ 


2. Objections to the Doctrine of Perseverance. 
These objections are urged chiefly by Arminians and by Romanists. 


A. That it is inconsistent with human freedom. — Answer: It is no 
more so than is the doctrine of Election or the doctrine of Decrees. 


The doctrine is simply this, that God will bring to bear such influences upon all true 
believers, that they will freely persevere. Moule, Outlines of Christian Doctrine, 47— 
“Ts grace, in any sense of the word, ever finally withdrawn? Yes, if by grace is meant 
any free gift of God tending to salvation; or, more specially, any action of the Holy 
Spirit tending in its nature thither..... But if by grace be meant the dwelling and 
working of Christ in the truly regenerate, there is no indication in Scripture of the 
withdrawal of it.” 


B. That it tends to immorality. — Answer: This cannot be, since the 
doctrine declares that God will save men by securing their perseverance in 
holiness. 

2 Tim, 2:19 —- “ Howheit the firm foundation of God standeth, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his: 
and, Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness'’; that is, the temple of 
Christian character has upon its foundation two significant inscriptions, the one declar- 


ing God’s power, wisdom, and purpose of salvation; the other declaring the purity and 
holy activity, on the part of the believer, through which God’s purpose is to be ful- 
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filled ; 1 Pet.1:4,2— “lect... . according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ"; 2 Pet, 1:10, 11—‘ Wherefore, brethren, give the more dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall never stumble: for thus shall be richly 
supplied unto you the entrance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 


C. That it leads to indolence. — Answer: This is a perversion of the 
doctrine, continuously possible only to the unregenerate ; since, to the 
regenerate, certainty of success is the strongest incentive to activity in the 
conflict with sin. 


4 John5:4— “For whatsoever is begotten of God overcometh the world; and this is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our faith.” It is notoriously untrue that confidence of success inspires timid- 
ity or indolence. Thomas Fuller: ‘‘ Your salvation is his business; his service your 
business.’’ The only prayers God will answer are those we ourselves cannot answer. 
For the very reason that “it is God who worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure,” the 
apostle exhorts: “work out your own salvation with fear and trembling” ( Phil, 2:12, 13). 


D. That the Scripture commands to persevere and warnings against 
apostasy show that certain, even of the regenerate, will fall away. — 
Answer : 


(a) They show that some, who are apparently regenerate, will fall away. 


Mat, 18:7 —‘‘ Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling! for it must needs be that the occasions come; 
but woe to that man through whom the occasion cometh'’; 1 Cor, 11:19—“For there must be also factions [ lit. 
‘heresies ' ] among you, that they that are approved may be made manifest among you'’; 1 John 2:19— “They went 
out from us, but they were not of us; forif they had heen of us, they would have continued with us: but they went 
out, that they might be made manifest that they all are not of us." Judas probably experienced strong 
emotions, and received strong impulses toward good, under the influence of Christ. 
The only falling from grace which is recognized in Scripture is not the falling of the 
regenerate, but the falling of the unregenerate, from influences tending to lead them 
to Christ. The Rabbins said that a drop of water will suffice to purify a man who has 
accidently touched a creeping thing, but an ocean will not suffice for his cleansing so 
cone as he purposely keeps the creeping thing in his hand. 


(6) They show that the truly regenerate, and those who are only appar- 
ently so, are not certainly distinguishable in this life. 


Mal, 3:18—‘“Then shall ye return and discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth 
God and him that serveth him not"’; Mat, 13; 25,47“ while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares also among 
the wheat, and went away .... Again, the kingdom of heaven ‘is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind"; Rom. 9:6,7— “For they are not all Israel, that are of Israel: neither, because they are 
Abraham's seed, are they all children’’; Rev, 3:i1— ‘I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou livest, and 
thou art dead.’ The tares were never wheat, and the bad fish never were good, in spite of 
the fact that their true nature was not for a while recognized. 


(c) They show the fearful consequences of rejecting Christ, to those 
who have enjoyed special divine influences, but who are only apparently 
regenerate. 


Heb. 10; 26-29 — “For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more a sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful expectation of judgment, and a fierceness of fire which shall devour the 
adversaries, A man that hath set at nought Moses’ law dicth without compassion on the word of two or three witnesses : 
of how much sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be judged worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace?"’ Here “sanctified” = external sanctification, like that of the ancient Israel- 
ites, by outward connection with God’s people; cf. 1 Cor. 7:14— “the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified in the wife.” 


In considering these aud the following Scripture passages, much will depend upon 
our view of inspiration. If we hold that Christ’s promise was fulfilled and that his 
apostles were led into all the truth, we shall assume that there is unity in their teach- 
ing, and shall recognize in their variations only aspects and applications of the teach- 
ing of our Lord; in other words, Christ’s doctrine in John 10; 28, 29 will be the norm for the 
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interpretation of seemingly diverse and at first sight inconsistent passages. There was 
a “faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints,"’ and for this primitive faith we are exhorted 
“to contend earnestly" (Jude 3), 


(dad) They show what the fate of the truly regenerate would be, in case 
they should not persevere. 


Heb, 6: 4-6 — “For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
partakers of the Holy Spirit, and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, and then fell away, 
it is impossible to renew them again unto repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 
him to an open shame,” Thisis to be understood as a hypothetical case, —as is clear from 
verse 9 which follows: “ But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and things which accompany salva- 
tion, though we thus speak.” Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Com. in loco: ‘In the phrase ‘once 
enlightened,’ the ‘once’ is amaé = once for all. The text describes a condition subjectively 
possible, and therefore needing to be held up in earnest warning to the believer, while 
objectively and in the absolute purpose of God, it never occurs. .... If passages like 
this teach the possibility of falling from grace, they teach also the impossibility of 
restoration to it. The saint who once apostatizes has apostatized forever.’ So iz 
18 :24 — ‘when the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity .... in them shall he 
die"; 2 Pet. 2:20 — “ For if, after they have escaped the defilements of the world through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein and overcome, the last state is become worse with them than 
the first.” So, in Mat, 5:13— “if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted ?''— if this teaches 
that the regenerate may lose their religion, it also teaches that they can never recover 
it. Itreally shows only that Christians who do not perform their proper functions as 
Christians become harmful and contemptible ( Broadus, in loco ). 


(e) They show that the perseverance of the truly regenerate may be 
secured by these very commands and warnings. 


1 Cor, 9:27— “TI buffet my body, and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have preached to others, 
I myself should be rejected’*— or, to bring out the meaning more fully: “I beat my body blue [ or, 
‘strike it under the eye’ J, and make it a slave, lest after having been a herald to others, I myself should be 
rejected’ (‘ unapproved,’ ‘counted unworthy of the prize’); 10:12—“ Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” Quarles, Emblems: ‘*The way to be safe is never to 
be secure.” Wrightnour: ‘‘ Warning a traveler to keep a certain path, and by this. 
means keeping him in that path, is no evidence that he will ever fall into a pit by the 
side of the path simply because he is warned of it.’’ 


(f) They do not show that it is certain, or possible, that any truly 
regenerate person will fall away. 

The Christian is like a man making his way up-hill, who occasionally slips back, yet 

always has his face set toward the summit. The unregenerate man has his face turned 


downwards, and he is slipping allthe way. C. H. Spurgeon: ‘* The believer, like aman 
on shipboard, may fall again and again on the deck, but he will never fall overboard.”’ 


E. That we have actual examples of such apostasy. — We answer: 


(a) Such are either men once outwardly reformed, like Judas and 
Ananias, but never renewed in heart ; 


But, per contra, instance the experience of a man in typhoid fever, who apparently 
repented, but who never remembered it when he was restored to health. Sick-bed and 
death-bed conversions are not the best. There was one penitent thief, that none might 
despair ; there was but one penitent thief, that none might presume. The hypocrite 
is like the wire that gets a second-hand electricity from the live wire running 
parallel withit. This second-hand electricity is effective only within narrow limits, 
and its efficacy ig soon exhausted. The live wire has connection with the source of 
power in the dynamo. 


(6) Or they are regenerate men, who, like David and Peter, have fallen 
into temporary sin, from which they will, before death, be reclaimed by 
God’s discipline. 

Instance the young profligate who, in a moment of apparent drowning, repented, 
was then rescued, and afterward lived a long life as a Christian. If he had not been 
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rescued, his repentance would never have been known, nor the answer to his mother’s 
prayers. So, in the moment of a backslider’s death, God can renew repentance and 
faith. Cromwell on his death-bed questioned his Chaplain as to the doctrine of final 
perseverance, and, on being assured that it was a certain truth, said: “Then Jam 
happy, for I am sure that I was once in a state of grace.” But reliance upon a past 
experience is like trusting in the value of a policy of life insurance upon which several 
years’ premiums have been unpaid. If the policy has not lapsed, it is because of 
extreme grace. The only conclusive evidence of perseverance is a present experience 
of Christ’s presence and indwelling, corroborated by active service aud purity of life. 

On the general subject, see Edwards, Works, 3: 509-532, and 4:104; Ridgeley, Body of 
Divinity, 2:164-194; John Owen, Works, vol. 11; Woods, Works, 3 2221-246; Van 
Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, 662-666. 
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ECCLESIOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


OHAPTER I. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. OR CHURCH POLITY. 


J. Derrmirion oF THE CHURCH, 


(a) The church of Christ, in its largest signification, is the whole com- 
pany of regenerate persons in all times and ages, in heaven and on earth 
(Mat. 16:18 ; Eph. 1 : 22, 23; 3:10; 5:24, 25; Col. 1:18; Heb. 12:23), 
In this sense, the church is identical with the spiritual kingdom of God ; 
both signify that redeemed humanity in which God in Christ exercises 
actual spiritual dominion ( John 3 :3, 5). 


Mat, 16:18 — “thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it"; Eph, 1: 22,23 — “and he put all things in subjection under his feet, and gave him to be head over all 
things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all"; 3:10 — “to the intent that now unto 
the principalities and the powers in the heavenly places might be made known through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God"; 5:24, 25— “But as the church is subject to Christ, so let the wives also he to their husbands in everything, 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself up for it’’; (ol, 1:18 — “ And he is 
the head of the body, the church: who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead ; that in all things he might have the 
preeminence’; Heb. 12:23 — ‘‘the general assembly and church of the firstborn who are enrolled in heaven"’; John 
3:3, 5— “Except one be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God... . . Except one be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Cicero’s words apply here: ‘*‘ Una navis est jam bonorum omnium ”’ — all good men 
arein one boat. Cicero speaks of the state, but it is still more true of the church 
invisible. Andrews, in Bib. Sac., Jan. 1883: 14, mentions the following differences 
between the church and kingdom, or, as we prefer to say, between the visible church 
and the invisible church: (1) the church began with Christ,—the kingdom began 
earlier ; (2) the churchis confined to believers in the historic Christ, —the kingdom 
includes all God’s children ; (3) the church belongs wholly to this world —not so the 
kingdom; (4) the churchis visible, —not so the kingdom; (5) the church has quasi 
organic character, and leads out into local churches, — this is not so with the kingdom. 
On the universal or invisible church, see Cremer, Lexicon N. T., transl., 118, 114, 331 ; 
Jacob, Eccl. Polity of N. T., 12. 

H. C. Vedder: ‘‘ The church is a spiritual body, consisting only of those regenerated 
by the Spirit of God.” Yet the Westminster Confession affirms that the church 
** consists of all those throughout the world that profess the true religion, together 
with their children.’’ This definition includes in the church a multitude who not only 
give no evidence of regeneration, but who plainly show themselves to be unregenerate. 
In many !andsit practically identifies the church with the world. Augustine indeed 
thought that “‘the field,” in Mat, 18:38, is the church, whereas Jesus says very distinctly 
that it “is the world.” Augustine held that good and bad alike were to be permitted to 
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dwell together in the church, without attempt to separate them; see Broadus, Com, in 
loco. But the parable gives a reason, not why we should not try to put the wicked out 
of the church, but why God does not immediately put them out of the world, the 
tares being separated from the wheat only at the final judgment of mankind, 


Yet the universal church includes all true believers. It fulfils the promise of God to 
Abraham in Gen, 15:5— “Look now toward heaven, and number the stars, if thou be able to number them: and 
he said unto him, So shall thy seed be.” The church shall be immortal, since it draws its life from 
Christ ; Is. 65; 22 — ‘‘as the days of a tree shall be the days of my people’’; Zech. 4: 2,3 — “a candlestick all of 
gold . and two olive-trees by it.” Dean Stanley, Life and Letters, 2: 242, 248—‘“* A Spanish 
Roman Catholic, Cervantes, said: ‘Many are the roads by which God carries his own 
to heaven.’ Dédllinger: ‘ Theology must become a science not, as heretofore, for mak- 
ing war, but for making peace, and thus bringing about that reconciliation of churches 
for which the whole civilized world is longing.’ In their loftiest moods of inspiration, 
the Catholic Thomas & Kempis, the Puritan Milton, the Anglican Keble, rose above 
their peculiar tenets, and above the limits that divide denominations, into the higher 
regions of a common Christianity. It was the Baptist Bunyan who taught the world 
that there was ‘a common ground of communion which no difference of external rites 
could efface.’ It was the Moravian Gambold who wrote: ‘The man That could sur- 
round the sum of things, and spy The heart of God and secrets of his empire, Would 
speak but love. With love, the bright result Would change the hue of intermediate 
things, And make one thing of all theology.’ ”’ 


(6) The church, in this large sense, is nothing less than the body of 
Christ — the organism to which he gives spiritual life, and through which 
he manifests the fulness of his power and grace. The church therefore 
cannot be defined in merely human terms, as an aggregate of individuals 
associated for social, benevolent, or even spiritual purposes. There isa 
transcendent element in the church. It is the great company of persons 
whom Christ has saved, in whom he dwells, to whom and through whom 
he reveals God (Eph. 1 :22, 23 ). 


Eph, 4:22, 38 — ‘‘the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all." He who is the life 
of nature and of humanity reveals himself most fully in the great company of those 
who have joined themselves to him by faith. _ Union with Christ is the presupposition 
of the church. This alone transforms the sinner into a Christian, and this alone makes 
possible that vital and spiritual fellowship between individuals which constitutes the 
organizing principle of the church. The same divine life which ensures the pardon and 
the perseverance of the believer unites him to all other believers. The indwelling 
Christ makes the church superior to and more permanent than all humanitarian organi- 
zations; they die, but because Christ lives, the church lives also. Without a proper 
conception of this sublime relation of the church to Christ, we cannot properly appre- 
ciate our dignity as church members, or our high calling as shepherds of the flock. Not 
“‘ubi ecclesia, ibi Christus,’’ but ‘‘ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia,’’ should be our motto, 
Because Christ is omnipresent and omnipotent, “ the same yesterday, and to-day, yea and forever " 
(Heb. 13:8), what Burke said of the nation is true of the church; It is ‘indeed a partner- 
ship, but a partnership not only between those who are living, but between those 
who are living, those who are dead, and thoge who are yet to be born.”’ 


McGiffert, Apostolic Church, 501—‘‘ Paul’s conception of the church as the body of 
Christ was first emphasized and developed by Ignatius. He reproduces in his writings 
the substance of all the Paulinism that the church at large made permanently its own: 
the preéxistence and deity of Christ, the union of the believer with Christ without 
which the Christian life is impossible, the importance of Christ’s death, the church the 
body of Christ. Rome never fully recognized Paul’s teachings, but her system rests 
upon his doctrine of the church the body of Christ. The modern doctrine however 
makes the kingdom to be not spiritual or future, but a reality of this world.” The 
redemption of the body, the redemption of institutions, the redemption of nations, 
are indeed all purposed by Christ. Christians should not only strive to rescue individ- 
ual men from the slough of vice, but they should devise measures for draining that 
slough and making that vice impossible; in other words, they should labor for the 
coming of the kingdom of Godin society. But this is not to identify the church with 
politics, prohibition, libraries, athletics. The spiritual fellowship is to be the fountain 
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from which all these activities spring, while at the same time Christ’s “kingdom is not of 
this world”’ ( John 48 : 36). 


A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 24, 25, 207 —‘* As Christ is the temple of God, so 
the church is the temple of the Holy Spirit. As God could be seen only through Christ, 
so the Holy Spirit can be seen only through the church. As Christ was the image of 
the invisible God, so the church is appointed to be the image of the invisible Christ, 
and the members of Christ, when they are glorified with him, shall be the express image 
of his person. .... The church and the kingdom are not identical terms, if we mean 
by the kingdom the visible reign and government of Jesus Christ on earth. Inanother 
sense they are identical. Asis the king, so is the kingdom. The king is present now 
in the world, only invisibly and by the Holy Spirit; so the kingdom is now present 
invisibly and spiritually in the hearts of believers. The king is to come again visibly 
and gloriously ; so shall the kingdom appear visibly and gloriously. In other words, 
the kingdom is already here in mystery: it is to be here in manifestation. Now the 
spiritual kingdom is administered by the Holy Spirit, and it extends from Pentecost to 
Parousia. At the Parousia —the appearing of the Son of man in glory — when he shall 
take unto himself his great power and reign (Rev. 11:17), when he who has now gone 
into a far country to be invested with a kingdom shall return and enter upon his 
government (Luke 19:15), then the invisible shall give way to the visible, the kingdom in 
mystery shall emerge into the kingdom in manifestation, and the Holy Spirit’s admin- 
istration shall yield to that of Christ,’’ 


(c) The Scriptures, however, distinguish between this invisible or uni- 
versal church, and the individual church, in which the universal church 
takes local and temporal form, and in which the idea of the church as a 
whole is concretely exhibited. 


Mat, 10 :32— “Every one therefore, who shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before my Father who 
is in heaven"’; 12:34, 35 — “‘out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. The good man out of his good 
treasure bringeth forth good things’’; Rom. 10:9, 10 —“‘if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved: for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation’; James 1:18— “ Of his own will he brought 
us forth by the word of truth, that we should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures’’ — we were saved, not 
for ourselves only, but as parts and beginnings of an organic kingdom of God ; believers 
are called “firstfruits," because from them the blessing shall spread, until the whole 
world shall be pervaded with the new life; Pentecost, as the feast of first-fruits, was 
but the beginning of a stream that shall continue to flow until the whole race of man 
is gathered in. 


R. S. Storrs: ‘‘ When any truth becomes central and vital, there comes the desire to 
utter it,’”’ —and we may add, not only in words, but in organization. So beliefs crystal- 
lize into institutions. But Christian faith is something more vital than the common 
beliefs of the world. Linking the soul to Christ, it brings Christians into living felow- 
ship with one another before any bonds of outward organization exist; outward 
organization, indeed, only expresses and symbolizes this inward union of spirit to Christ 
and to one another. Horatius Bonar: ‘*Thou must be true thyself, If thou the truth 
wouldst teach; Thy soul must overflow, if thou Another’s soul wouldst reach; It needs 
the overflow of heart To give the lips full speech. Think truly, and thy thoughts Shall © 
the world’s famine feed ; Speak truly, and each word of thine Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be A great and noble creed.’’ 


Contentio Veritatis, 128, 129—‘*The kingdom of God is first a state of the individual 
soul, and then, secondly, a society made up of those who enjoy that state.” Dr.F. L. 
Patton: ‘* The best way for a man to serve the church at large is to serve the church 
to which he belongs.’”? Herbert Stead: ‘‘The kingdom is not to be narrowed down to 
the church, nor the church evaporated into the kingdom.” To do the first is to set up 
& monstrous ecclesiasticism; to do the second is to destroy the organism through 
which the kingdom manifests itself and does its work in the world (W. R. Taylor). 
Prof. Dalman, in his work on The Words of Jesus in the Light of Postbiblical Writing 
and the Aramaic Language, contends that the Greek phrase translated ‘* kingdom of 
God” should be rendered ‘“‘ the sovereignty of God.” He thinks thatit points to the reign 
of God, rather than to the realm over which he reigns. This rendering, if accepted, 
takes away entirely the support from the Ritschlian conception of the kingdom of 
God as an earthly and outward organization. 
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(ad) The individual church may be defined as that smaller company of 
regenerate persons, who, in any given community, unite themselves volun- 
tarily together, in accordance with Christ’s laws, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the complete establishment of his kingdom in themselves and in the 
world. 


Mat. 18:17 —" And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the church: and if he refuse to hear the church also, let him 
be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican"; Acts 14: 23 —‘‘appointed for them elders in every church"; Rom, 16:5 
—“salute the church that is in their house’; 1 Cor. 1:2—‘“the church of God which is at Corinth’; 4:17 —“even 
as I teach everywhere in every church’; 4 Thess, 2: 14—‘‘the churches of God which are in Judea in Christ Jesus,” 


We do not define the church as a body of ** baptized believers,” because baptism is but 
One of *‘ Christ’s laws,’”’ in accordance with which believers unite themselves. Since 
these laws are the laws of church-organization contained in the New Testament, no 
Sunday School, Temperance Society, or Young Men’s Christian Association, is properly 
achurch, These organizations 1. lack the transcendent element — they are instituted 
and managed by man only; 2. they are not confined to the regenerate, or to those alone 
who give credible evidence of regeneration; 3. they presuppose and require no partic- 
ular form of doctrine; 4. they observe no ordinances; 5. they are at best mere adjuncts 
and instruments of the church, but are not themselves churches; 6. their decisions 
therefore are devoid of the divine authority and obligation which belong to the decis- 
ions of the church. 


The laws of Christ, in accordance with which believers unite themselves into churches, 
may be summarized as follows: 1. the sufficiency and sole authority of Scripture as the 
rule both of doctrine and polity ; (2) credible evidence of regeneration and conversion 
as prerequisite to church-membership ; (3) immersion only, a8 answering to Christ’s 
command of baptism, and to the symbolic meaning of the ordinance; (4) the order of 
the ordinances, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, as of divine appointment, as well as 
the ordinances themselves; (5) the right of each member of the church to a voice in its 
government and discipline; (6) each church, while holding fellowship with other 
churches, solely responsible to Christ; (7%) the freedom of the individual conscience, 
and the total independence of church and state. Hovey in his Restatement of Denom- 
inational Principles (Am. Bap. Pub. Society ) gives these principles as follows: 1. the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures in matters of religion; 2. personal accountability 
to God in religion; 3. union with Christ essential to salvation; 4. a new life the only 
evidence of that union; 5. the new life one of unqualified obedience to Christ. The 
most concise statement of Baptist doctrine and history is that of Vedder, in Jackson’s 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 1 : 74-85. 


With the lax views of Scripture which are becoming common among us there isa 
tendency in our day to Jose sight of the transcendent element in the church. Let us 
remember that the church is not a humanitarian organization resting upon common 
human brotherhood, but a supernatural body, which traces its descent from the second, 
not the first, Adam, and which manifests the power of the divine Christ. Mazziniin 
Italy claimed Jesus, but repudiated his church. So modern socialists cry: ‘* Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” and deny that there is need of anything more than human unity, 
development, and culture. But God has made the church to sit with Christ “in the heavenly 
places" (Eph.2:6). It is the regeneration which comes about through union with Christ 
which constitutes the primary and most essential element in ecclesiology. ‘* We do not 
stand, first of all, for restricted communion, nor for immersion as the only valid form 
of baptism, nor for any particular theory of Scripture, but rather for a regenerate 
church membership. The essence of the gospel is a new life in Christ, of which Chris- 
tian experience is the outworking and Christian consciousness is the witness. Christian 
life is as important as conversion. Faith must show itself by works. We must seek 
the temporal as well as spiritual salvation of men, and the salvation of society also” 
(Leighton Williams ). 


E. G. Robinson: ** Christ founded a church only proleptically. In Mat, 18:17, ék«Ayota 
is not used technically. The church is an outgrowth of the Jewish synagogue, though 
its method and economy are different. There was little or no organization at first. 
Christ himself did not organize the church. This was the work of the apostles after 
Pentecost. The germ however existed before. Three persons may constitute a church, 
and may administer the ordinances. Councils have only advisory authority. Diocesan 
episcopacy is antiscriptural and antichristian.” 
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The principles mentioned above are the essential principles of Baptist churches, 
although other bodies of Christians have come to recognize a portion of them. Bodies 
of Christians which refuse to accept these principles we may, in a somewhat loose and 
modified sense, call churches; but we cannot regard them as churches organized in all 
respects according to Christ’s laws, or as completely answering to the New Testament 
model of church organization. We follow common usage when we address a Lieutenant 
Colonel as ‘* Colonel,’’ and a Lieutenant Governor as ‘“* Governor.” It is only courtesy 
to speak of pedobaptist organizations as ‘* churches,” although we do not regard these 
churches as organized in full accordance with Christ’s laws as they are indicated to us 
in the New Testament. To refuse thus to recognize them would be a discourtesy like 
that of the British Commander in Chief, when he addressed General Washington as 
* Mr. Washington.” 

As Luther, having found the doctrine of justification by faith, could not recognize 
that doctrine as Christian which taught justification by works, but denounced the 
church which held it as Antichrist, saying, ‘‘ Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise, God 
help me,’’ s0 we, in matters not indifferent, as feet-washing, but vitally affecting the 
existence of the church, as regenerate church-membership, must stand by the New 
Testament, and refuse to call any other body of Christians a regular church, that is not 
organized according to Christ’s laws. The English word ‘church’ like the Scotch ‘kirk’ 
and the German ‘ Kirche,’ is derived from the Greek xvpioxj, and means ‘ belonging to 
the Lord.’ The term itself should teach us to regard only Christ’s laws as our rule of 
organization. 


(e) Besides these two significations of the term ‘church,’ there are 
properly in the New Testament no others. The word éxxdAyoia is indeed 
used in Acts 7:38; 19:32, 39; Heb. 2: 12, to designate a popular assem- 
bly ; but since this is a secular use of the term, it does not here concern us. 
In certain passages, as for example Acts 9:31 (éxxAyoia, sing., NaBC), 
1 Cor. 12:28, Phil.3: 6, and1 Tim, 3: 15, éxxAnoia appears to be used either 
as a generic or as a collective term, to denote simply the body of indepen- 
dent local churches existing in a given region or at a given epoch. But 
since there is no evidence that these churches were bound together in any 
outward organization, this use of the term é«xAyoia cannot be regarded as 
adding any new sense to those of ‘the universal church’ and ‘the local 
church’ already mentioned. 


Acts 7:38 —‘‘the church [ marg’. ‘congregation "] in the wilderness "=the whole body of the people of 
Israel; 19:32—“ the assembly was in confusion ’’—the tumultuous mob in the theatre at Ephesus; 
39 —“ the regular assembly '’; 9:31—“So the church throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace, being 
edified’’; 1 Cor. 12:28—‘‘And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers”’ ; 
Phil. 3:6—“as touching zeal, persecuting the church”; 41 Tim, 3:15—“ that thou mayest know how men ought to 
behave themselves in the house of God, which is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

In the original use of the word éxxAnota, as a popular assembly, there was doubtless an 
allusion to the derivation from é« and xadéw, to call out by herald. Some have held that 
the N. T. term contains an allusion to the fact that the members of Christ’s church are 
called, chosen, elected by God. This, however, is more than doubtful. In common use, 
the term had lost its etymological meaning, and signified merely an assembly, however 
gathered or summoned. The church was never so large that it could not assemble. 
The church of Jerusalem gathered for the choice of deacons (Acts 6:2,5), and the church 
of Antioch gathered to hear Paul’s account of his missionary journey ( Acts 14:27). 

It is only by a common figure of rhetoric that many churches are spoken of together 
in the singular number, in such passages as Acts 9:31. We speak generically of ‘man,’ 
meaning the whole race of men; and of ‘ the horse,’ meaning all horses. Gibbon, speak- 
ing of the successive tribes that swept down upon the Roman Empire, uses a noun in 
the singular number, and describes them as ‘* the several detachments of that immense 
army of northern barbarians,’”’— yet he does not mean to intimate that these tribes had 
any common government. So we may speak of ‘‘ the American college” or ‘‘ the Amer- 
ican theological seminary,’ but we do not thereby mean that the colleges or the 
seminaries are bound together by any tie of outward organization. 

So Paul says that God has set in the church apostles, prophets, and teachers (1 (or. 12: 
28), but the word * church’ is only a collective term for the many independent churches. 
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In this same sense, we may speak of “ the Baptist church” of New York, or of Amer- 
ica; but it must be remembered that we use the term without any such implication of 
common government as is involved in the phrases ‘ the Presbyterian church,’ or ‘ the 
Protestant Episcopal church,’ or ‘the Roman Catholic church’; with us, in this con- 
nection, the term ‘ church’ means simply * churches.’ 


Broadus, in his Com. on Mat., page 359, suggests that the word éxxAyota in Acts 9: 3h, 
“denotes the original church at Jerusalem, whose members were by the persecution 
widely scattered throughout Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and held meetings where- 
ever they were, but still belonged to the one original organization. .... When Paul 
wrote to the Galatians, nearly twenty years later, these separate meetings had been 
organized into distinct churches, and so he speaks ( Gal. 1:22) in reference to that same 
period, of ‘‘the churches of Judea which were in Christ.” On the meaning of éxxAyaia, see Cremer, 
Lex. N. T., 329; Trench, Syn. N. T., 1:18; Girdlestone, Syn. O. T., 867; Curtis, Progress 
of Baptist Principles, 301; Dexter, Congregationalism, 25; Dagg, Church Order, 100- 
120; Robinson, N. T. Lex., sub voce. 


The prevailing usage of the N. T. gives to the term éxxAnoia the second 
of these two significations. It is this local church only which has definite 
and temporal existence, and of this alone we henceforth treat. Our defini- 
tion of the individual church implies the two following particulars : 


A. The church, like the family and the state, is an institution of 
divine appointment. This is plain: (a) from its relation to the church 
universal, as its concrete embodiment; (0) from the fact that its necessity 
is grounded in the social and religious nature of man; (c) from the Script- 
ure,—as for example, Christ’s command in Mat. 18:17, and the designa- 
tion ‘church of God,’ applied to individual churches (1 Cor. 1: 2). 


President Wayland: ‘** The universal church comes before the particular church. 
The society which Christ has established is the foundation of every particular associa- 
tion calling itself a church of Christ.’’ Andrews, in Bib. Sac., Jan. 1883 ; 35-58, on the 
conception éxxAyoia in the N.T., says that ‘‘the ‘church’ is the prius of all local 
‘churches.’ éxxAnoia in Acts 9:31=the church, so far as represented in those provinces. 
It is ecumenical-local, as in 1 Cor, 10:33. The local church is a microcosm, a specialized 
localization of the universal body. omp, in the O. T. and in the Targums, means the 
whole congregation of Israel, and then secondarily those local bodies which were parts 
and representations of the whole. Christ, using Aramaic, probably used Yap in Mat. 
18:17, He took his idea of the church from it, not from the heathen use of the word 
éxxAnoia, which expresses the notion of locality and state much more than Sap: The 
larger sense of éxxAnoia igs the primary. Local churches are points of consciousness and 
activity for the great all-inclusive unit, and they are not themselves the units for an 
ecclesiastical aggregate. They are faces, not parts of the one church.” 

Christ, in Mat, 18:17, delegates authority to the whole congregation of believers, and at 
the same time limits authority to the local church. The local church is not an end in 
itself, but exists for the sake of the kingdom. Unity is not to be that of merely loca, 
churches, but that of the kingdom, and that kingdom is internal, ‘cometh not with observa- 
tion’ ( Luke 17: 20), but consists in “righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’ (Rom. 14:17). The 
word *‘ church,” in the universal sense, is not employed by any other N. T. writer before 
Paul. Paul was interested, not simply in individual conversions, but in the growth of 
the church of God, as the body of Christ. He held to the unity of all local churches 
with the mother church at Jerusalem. The church in a city or ina house is merely a 
local manifestation of the one universal church and derived its dignity therefrom. 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles: ‘‘As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
mountains, and being gathered became one, so may thy church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom.”’ 

Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 92—‘' The social action of religion springs from its very 
essence. Men of the same religion have no more imperious need than that of praying 
and worshiping together. State police have always failed to confine growing religious 
sects within the sanctuary or the home. .... God, itis said, is the place where spirits 
blend. In rising toward him, man necessarily passes beyond the limits of his own indi- 
viduality. He feels instinctively that the principle of his being is the principle of the 
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life of his brethren also, that that which gives him safety must give it to all.”” Rothe 
held that, as men reach the full development of their nature and appropriate the per- 
fection of the Savior, the separation between the religious and the moral life will van- 
ish, and the Christian state, as the highest sphere of human life representing all human 
functions, will displace the church. “In proportion as the Savior Christianizes the 
state by means of the church, must the progressive completion of the structure of the 
church prove the cause of its abolition. The decline of the church is not therefore to 
be deplored, but is to be recognized as the consequence of the independence and com- 
pleteness of the religious life” (Encyce. Brit., 21:2). Butit might equally be maintained 
that the state, as well as the church, will pass away, when the kingdom of God is fully 
come; see John 4: 24 —‘‘the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father ’’; 4 Cor, 15: 24—‘‘ Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power"; Rev, 21:22—‘‘And I gaw no temple therein: for the Lord 
God the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple thereof.” 


B. The church, unlike the family and the state, is a voluntary society. 
(a) This results from the fact that the local church is the outward expres- 
sion of that rational and free life in Christ which characterizes the church 
as @ whole. In this it differs from those other organizations of divine 
appointment, entrance into which is not optional. Membership in the 
church is not hereditary or compulsory. (0) The doctrine of the church, 
as thus defined, is a necessary outgrowth of the doctrine of regeneration. 
As this fundamental spiritual change is mediated not by outward appli- 
ances, but by inward and conscious reception of Christ and his truth, union 
with the church logically follows, not precedes, the soul’s spiritual union 
with Christ. 


We have seen that the church is the body of Christ. We now perceive that the church 
is, by the impartation to it of Christ’s life, made a living body, with duties and powers 
of itsown. A.J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 58, emphasizes the preliminary truth. 
He shows that the definition: The church a voluntary association of believers, united 
together for the purposes of worship and edification, is most inadequate, not to say 
incorrect. Itis no more true than that hands and feet are voluntarily united in the 
human body for the purposes of locomotion and work. The church is formed from 
within. Christ, present by the Holy Ghost, regenerating men by the sovereign action 
of the Spirit, and organizing them into himself as the living centre, is the only princi- 
ple that can explain the existence of the church. The Head and the body are therefore 
one — one in fact, and onein name. He whom God anointed and filled with the Holy 
Ghost is called “the Christ” ( 1 John §: 4 —‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God’’ ) ; 
and the church which is hig body and fulness is also called “the Christ" (1 Cor, 12: 12 —“all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body; so also is the Christ” ). 


Dorner includes under his doctrine of the church: (1) the genesis of the church, 
through the new birth of the Spirit, or Regeneration; (2) the growth and persistence 
of the church through the continuous operation of the Spirit in the means of grace, or 
Ecclesiology proper, as others call it; (3) the completion of the church, or Eschatology. 
While this scheme seems designed to favor a theory of baptismal regeneration, we 
must commend its recognition of the fact that the doctrine of the church grows out of 
the doctrine of regeneration and is determined in its nature by it. If regeneration has 
always conversion for its obverse side, and if conversion always includes faith in Christ, 
it is vain to speak of regeneration without faith. And if union with the church is 
but the outward expression of a preceding union with Christ which involves regene- 
ration and conversion, then involuntary church-membership is an absurdity, and a 
misrepresentation of the whole method of salvation. 


The value of compulsory religion may be illustrated from David Hume’s experience. 
A godly matron of the Canongate, so runs the story, when Hume sank in the mud in 
her vicinity, and on account of his obesity could not get out, compelled the sceptic to 
say the Lord’s Prayer before she would help him. Amos Kendall, on the other hand, 
concluded in his old age that he had not been acting on Christ’s plan for saving the 
world, and so, of his own accord, connected himself with the church. Martineau, Study, 
1;319—‘“‘ Till we come to the State and the Church, we do not reach the highest organ- 
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ism of human life, into the perfect working of which all the disinterested affections 
and moral enthusiasms and noble ambitions flow.” 

Socialism abolishes freedom, which the church cultivates and insists upon as the 
principle of its life. Tertullian: ‘‘ Nec religionis est cogere religionem *” —‘‘ It is not 
the business of religion to compel religion.” Vedder, History of the Baptists: ‘* The 
community of goods in the church at Jerusalem was a purely voluntary matter ; see 
Acts 5: 4 — ‘ While it remained, did it not remain thine own? and after it was sold, was it notin thy power?’ The 
community of goods does not seem to have continued in the church at Jerusalem 
after the temporary stress had been relieved, and there is no reason to believe that any 
other church in the apostolic age practised anything of the kind.” By abolishing 
freedom, socialism destroys all possibility of economical progress. The economical 
principle of socialism is that, relatively to the enjoyment of commodities, the individ- 
ual shall be taken care of by the community, to the effect of his being relieved of the 
care of himself. The communism in the Acts was: 1. not for the community of 
mankind in general, but only for the church within itself; 2. not obligatory, but left 
to the discretion of individuals ; 3. not permanent, but devised for a temporary crisis. 
On socialism, see James MacGregor, in Presb. and Ref. Rev., Jan. 1892 : 35-68. 

Schurman, Agnosticism, 166—‘‘ Few things are of more practical consequence for 
the future of religion in America than the duty of all good men to become identified 
with the visible church. Liberal thinkers have, as a rule, underestimated the value of 
the church. Their point of view is individualistic, ‘as though a man were author of 
himself, and knew no other kin.’ ‘The old is for slaves,’ they declare. But itis also 
true that the old is for freedmen who know its true uses. It is the bane of thereligion 
of dogma that it has driven many of the choicest religious souls out of the churches. 
In its purification of the temple, it has lost sight of the object of the temple. The 
church, as an institution, is an organism and embodiment such as the religion of spirit 
necessarily creates. Spiritual religion is not the enemy, it is the essence, of institu- 
tional religion.”’ 


II. ORGANIZATION OF THE CHUROH. 
1. The fact of organization. 


Organization may exist without knowledge of writing, without written 
records, lists of members, or formal choice of officers, These last are the 
proofs, reminders, and helps of organization, but they are not essential to 
it. It is however not merely informal, but formal, organization in the 
church, to which the New Testament bears witness. 

That there was such organization is abundantly shown from (@ ) its stated 
meetings, (0) elections, and (¢) officers ; (d@ ) from the designations of its 
ministers, together with (e) the recognized authority of the minister and 
of the church; (f) from its discipline, (g) contributions, (/) letters of 
commendation, (7) registers of widows, (j) uniform customs, and (/) 
ordinances; (2) from the order enjoined and observed, (m) the qualifi- 
cations for membership, and (7) the common work of the whole body. 


(a) Acts 20:7— ‘upon the first day of the week, when we were gathered together to break bread, Paul discoursed 
with them"; Heb. 10:25 —-“‘not forsaking our own assembling together, as the custom of some is, but exhorting one 
another,” 

(D) Acts 4:28-26 —the election of Matthias; 6:5,6—the election of deacons. 

(c) Phil, 4;4— “tho saints in Christ Jesus that are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons,” 

(a) Acts 20:17, 28—‘‘the elders of the church... . the flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath made you bishops 
[ marge. : ‘overseers’ },” 

(e) Mat, 18:17— “And if ho refuse to hear them, tell it unto the church: and if he refuse to hear the church also, 
let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican’; 1 Pet.5:2— “Tend the flock of God which is among you, 
exercising the oversight, not of constraint, but willingly, according to the will of God.” 

(f) 1 Cor. 5:4, 5, 18 — “in the name of our Lord Jesus, ye being gathered together, and my spirit, with the power | 
of our Lord Jesus, to deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus... . . Put away the wicked man from among yourselves,” 

(g) Rom. 15:26 — “For it hath been the good pleasure of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for 
the oor among the saints that aro at Jerusalem’, 1 Cor, 16:1, 2— “Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I 
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gave order to the churches of Galatia, so also do ye. Upon the first day of the week let each one of you lay by him in 
store, as he may prosper, that no collection be made when I come.” 

(h) Acts 18:27— “And when he was minded to pass over into Achaia, the brethren encouraged him, and wrote to 
the disciples to receive him"; 2 Cor, 3:1— “Are we beginning again to commend ourselves? or need we, as do some, 
epistles of commendation to you or from you?” 

(4) 1 Tim, 5:9—‘‘Let none be enrolled as a widow under threescore years old"; ef. Acts 6:1— “there arose a 
murmuring of the Grecian Jews against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” 

(j) 1 Cor, 11:16 —‘‘But if any man seemeth to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the churches of 
God.” 

(1) Acts 2:41— “They then that received his word were baptized'’; 1 Cor, 11:23-26— “For I received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you’ — the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

(1) 1 Cor, 14:40 —‘“‘let all things be done decently and in order’; Col, 2:5— ‘For though I am absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the stedfastness of your faith in Christ.”’ 

(mm) Mat, 28:19— “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’; Acts 2:47— “And the Lord added to them day by day those that were 
being saved." 

(1) Phil. 2: 30 — ‘because for the work of Christ he came nigh unto death, hazarding his life to supply that which 
was lacking in your service toward me,” 


As indicative of a developed organization in the N. T. church, of which 
only the germ existed before Christ’s death, it is important to notice the 
progress in names from the Gospels to the Epistles. In the Gospels, the 
word ‘‘ disciples” is the common designation of Christ’s followers, but it is 
not once found in the Epistles. In the Epistles, there are only “‘ saints,” 
‘‘brethren,” ‘‘ churches.” A consideration of the facts here referred to is 
sufficient to evince the unscriptural nature of two modern theories of the 
church : 


A. The theory that the church is an exclusively spiritual body, destitute 
of all formal organization, and bound together only by the mutual relation 
of each believer to his indwelling Lord. 

The church, upon this view, so far as outward bonds are concerned, is 
only an aggregation of isolated units. Those believers who chance to 
gather at a particular place, or to live at a particular time, constitute the 
church of that place or time. This view is held by the Friends and by the 
Plymouth Brethren. It ignores the tendencies to organization inherent in 
human nature; confounds the visible with the invisible church ; and is 
directly opposed to the Scripture representations of the visible church as 
comprehending some who are not true believers. 


Acts 5:1-11— Ananias and Sapphira show that the visible church comprehended some 
who were not true believers; 1 Cor. 14: 23— ‘“‘If therefore the whole church be assembled together and all 
speak with tongues, and there come in men unlearned or unbelieving, will they not say that ye are mad?’ — here, 
if the church had been an unorganized assembly, the unlearned visitors who came in 
would have formed a part of it; Phil. 3:18—‘‘For many walk, of whom I told you often, and now tell 
you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” 


‘Some years ago a book was placed upon the Index, at Rome, entitled: ** The Priest- 
hood a Chronic Disorder of the Human Race.’’ The Plymouth Brethren dislike church 
organizations, for fear they will become machines; they dislike ordained ministers, for 
fear they will become bishops. They object to praying for the Holy Spirit, because he 
was given on Pentecost, ignoring the fact that the church after Pentecost so prayed : 
see Acts 4: 3i— “ And when they had prayed, the place was shaken wherein they were gathered together; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and they spake the word of God with boldness.” What we calla giving or 
descent of the Holy Spirit is, since the Holy Spirit is omnipresent, only a manifestation 
of the power of the Holy Spirit, and this certainly may be prayed for; see Luke 11:13 — 
“If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 

The Plymouth Brethren would “ unite Christendom by its dismemberment, and do 
away with all sects by the creation of a new sect, more narrow and bitter in its hostility 
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to existing sects than any other.’”’ Yet the tendency to organize is so strong in human 
nature, that even Plymouth Brethren, when they meet regularly together, fall into an 
informal, if not a formal, organization ; certain teachers and leaders are tacitly recog- 
nized as officers of the body ; committees and rules are unconsciously used for facilitat- 
ing business. Even one of their own writers, C. H. M., speaks of the “ natural tendency 
to association without God, —asin the Shinar Association or Babel Confederacy of Gen. 
11, which aimed at building up a name upon the earth. The Christian church is God’s 
appointed association to take the place ofall these. Hence God confounds the tongues 
in Gen. 11 (judgment); gives tongues in Acts 2 (grace); but only one tongue is spokenin 
Rev. 7 (glory ).’’ 

The Nation, Oct. 16, 1890:303— ‘* Every body of men must have one or more leaders. 
If these are not provided, they will make them for themselves. You cannot get fifty 
men together, at least of the Anglo-Saxon race, without their choosing a presiding 
Officer and giving him power to enforce rules and order.’’ Even socialists and anar- 
chists have their leaders, who often exercise arbitrary power and oppress their fol- 
lowers. Lyman Abbott says nobly of the community of true believers: ‘‘ The grandest 
river in the world has no banks; it rises in the Gulf of Mexico; it sweeps up through 
the Atlantic Ocean aloug our coast; it crosses the Atlantic, and spreads out in great 
broad fanlike form along the coast of Europe; and whatever land it kisses blooms and 
blossoms with the fruit of its love. The apricot and the fig are the witness of its fertil- 
izing power. It is bound together by the warmth of its own particles, and by nothing 
else.”’ This isa good illustration of the invisible church, and of its course through 
the world. But the visible church is bound to be distinguishable from unregenerate 
humanity, and its inner principle of association inevitably leads to organization. 

Dr. Wm. Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled, 79-148, attributes to the sect the 
following Church-principles: (1) the church did not exist before Pentecost; (2) the 
visible and the invisible church identical; (3) the one assembly of God; (4) the presi- 
dency of the Holy Spirit; (5) rejection of a one-man and man-made ministry; (6) the 
church is without government. Also the following heresies: (1) Christ’s heavenly 
humanity; (2) denial of Christ’s righteousness, as being obedience to law; (3) denial 
that Christ’s righteousness is imputed ; (4) justification in the risen Christ ; (5) Christ’s 
non-atoning sufferings; (6) denial of moral law as rule of life; (7) the Lord’sday is 
not the Sabbath; (8) perfectionism ; (9) secret rapture of the saints, — caught up to be 
with Christ. To these we may add; (10) premillenial advent of Christ. 

On the Plymouth Brethern and their doctrine, see British Quar., Oct. 1873: 202; 
Princeton Rev., 1872: 48-77; H. M. King, in Baptist Review, 1881 : 488-465; Fish, Ecclesi- 
ology, 314-316; Dagg, Church Order, 80-83; R. H. Carson, The Brethren, 8-14; J. C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren; Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenism ; 
Teulon, Hist. and Teachings of Plymouth Brethren. 


B. The theory that the form of church organization is not definitely 
prescribed in the New Testament, butis a matter of expediency, each body 
of believers being permitted to adopt that method of organization which 
best suits its circumstances and condition. 

The view under consideration seems in some respects to be favored by 
Neander, and is often regarded as incidental to his larger conception of 
church history as a progressive development. But a proper theory of 
development does not exclude the idea of a church organization already 
complete in all essential particulars before the close of the inspired canon, 
so that the record of it may constitute a providential example of binding 
authority upon all subsequent ages. The view mentioned exaggerates the 
differences of practice among the N. T. churches ; underestimates the need 
of divine direction as to methods of church union ; and admits a principle 
of ‘church powers,’ which may be historically shown to be subversive of 
the very existence of the church as a spiritual body. 


Dr. Galusha Anderson finds the theory of optional church government in Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and says that not until Bishop Bancroft was there claimed a 
divine right of Episcopacy. Hunt, also,in his Religious Thought in England, 1:57, says 
that Hooker gives up the divine origin of Episcopacy. So Jacob, Eccl. Polity of the 
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N. T., and Hatch, Organization of Early Christian Churches, — both Jacob and Hatch 
belonging to the Church of England. Hooker identified the church with the nation ; 
see Eccl. Polity, book viii, chap. 1:7; 4:6; 8:9. He held that the state has committed 
itself to the church, and that therefore the church has no right to commit itself to the 
state. The assumption, however, that the state has committed itself to the church is 
entirely unwarranted; see Gore, Incarnation, 209, 210. Hooker declares that, even if 
the Episcopalian order were laid down in Scripture, which he denies, it would still not 
be unalterable, since neither “‘God’s being the author of laws for the government of 
his church, nor his committing them unto Scripture, is any reason sufficient wherefore 
all churches should forever be bound to keep them without change.”’ 

T. M. Lindsay, in Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1895 : 548-563, asserts that there were at least five 
different forms of church government in apostolic times: 1. derived from the seven 
wise men of the Hebrew village community, representing the political side of the 
synagogue system; 2. derived from the émicxémos, the director of the religious or social 
club among the heathen Greeks; 3. derived from the patronate (pootarys, mpoictapevos ) 
known among the Romans, the churches of Rome, Corinth, Thessalonica, being of this 
sort; 4. derived from the personal preéminence of one man, nearest in family to our 
Lord, James being president of the church at Jerusalem ; 5. derived from temporary 
superintendents (7yovmevor), or leaders of the band of missionaries, as in Crete and 
Ephesus. Between all these churches of different polities, there was intercommuni- 
cation and fellowship. Lindsay holds that the unity was wholly spiritual. It seems to 
us that he has succeeded merely in proving five different varieties of one generic type 
—the generic type being only democratic, with two orders of officials, and two ordi- 
nances —in other words, in showing that the simple N. T. model adopts itself to many 
changing conditions, while the main outlines do not change. Upon any other theory, 
church polity is a matter of individual taste or of temporary fashion. Shall mission- 
aries conform church order to the degraded ideas of the nations among which they 
labor? Shall church government be despotic in Turkey, a limited monarchy in Eng- 
land, a democracy in the United States of America, and two-headed in Japan? For 
the development theory of Neander, see his Church History, 1:179-190. On the general 
subject, see Hitchcock, in Am. Theol. Rev., 1860: 28-54; Davidson, Eccl. Polity, 1-42 ; 
Harvey, The Church. 


2. The nature of this organization. 


The nature of any organization may be determined by asking, first : who 
constitute its members ? secondly: for what object has it been formed ? 
and, thirdly : what are the laws which regulate its operations ? 

The three questions with which our treatment of the nature of this organization 
begins are furnished us by Pres. Wayland, in his Principles and Practices of Baptists. 

A. They only can properly be members of the local church, who have 
previously become members of the church universal, —or, in other words, 
have become regenerate persons. 

Only those who have been previously united to Christ are, in the New Testament, 
permitted to unite with his church. See Acts 2:47—‘‘And the Lord added to them day by day those 
that were being saved [ Am. Revy.: ‘those that were saved']"; 5:14 “and believers were the more added to 


the Lord"; 1 Cor. 1:2— ‘the church of God which is at Corinth, even them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to 
be saints, with all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, their Lord and ours." 


From this limitation of membership to regenerate persons, certain 
results follow : 

(a) Since each member bears supreme allegiance to Christ, the church 
as a body must recognize Christ as the only lawgiver. The relation of the 
individual Christian to the church does not supersede, but furthers and 
expresses, his relation to Christ. 

{ John 2:20— “And ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all things’ —see Neander, Com., 
in loco—** No believer is at liberty to forego this maturity and personal independence, 
bestowed in that inward anointing [ of the Holy Spirit ], or to place himself in a depend- 
ent relation, inconsistent with this birthright, to any teacher whatever among men. 
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.... This inward anointing furnishes an element of resistance to such arrogated 
authority.” Here we have reproved the tendency on the part of ministers to take the 
place of the church, in Christian work and worship, instead of leading it forward in 
work and worship of its own. The missionary who keeps his converts in prolonged 
and unnecessary tutelage is also untrue to the church organization of the New Testa- 
ment and untrue to Christ whose aim in church training is to educate his followers to 
the bearing of responsibility and the use of liberty. Macaulay: ‘‘ The only remedy for 
the evils of liberty is liberty.” ‘‘ Malo periculosam libertatem ’’—* Liberty is to be pre- 
ferred with all its dangers.’”” Edwin Burritt Smith: ‘‘There is one thing better than 
good government, and that is self-government.” By their own mistakes, aself-govern- 
ing people and a self-governing church will finally secure good government, whereas 
the “good government ’’ which keeps them in perpetual tutelage will make good 
government forever impossible. 


Ps, 144 : 12 — ‘our sons shall be as plants grown up in their youth.” Archdeacon Hare: “ Ifagentle- 
man is to grow up, it must be like a tree: there must be nothing between him and 
heaven.” What is true of the gentleman is true of the Christian. There need to be 
encouraged and cultivated in him an independence of human authority and a sole 
dependence upon Christ. The most sacred duty of the minister is to make his church 
self-governing and self-supporting, and the best test of his success is the ability of the 
church to live and prosper after he has left it or after heisdead. Such ministerial 
work requires self-sacrifice and self-effacement. The natural tendency of every min- 
ister is to usurp authority and to become a bishop. He has in him an undeveloped 
pope. Dependence on his people for support curbs this arrogant spirit. A church 
establishment fosters it. The remedy both for slavishness and for arrogance lies in 
constant recognition of Christ as the only Lord. 


(0) Since each regenerate man recognizes in every other a brother in 
Christ, the several members are upon a footing of absolute equality ( Mat. 
23 : 8-10). 


Mat, 23: 8-10——"But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and all ye are brethren, And call no man 
your father on the earth: for one is your Father, even he who is in heaven”; John 15:5—‘I am the vine, ye are the 
branches’’"—no one branch of the vine outranks another; one may be more advanta- 
geously situated, more ample in size, more fruitful; but all are alike in kind, draw 
vitality from one source. Among the planets “ one star differeth from another star in glory” (1 Cor. 
15:41), yet all shine in the same heaven, and draw their light from the same sun. ‘‘ The 
serving-man may know more of the mind of God than the scholar.” Christianity has 
therefore been the foe to heathen castes. The Japanese noble objected to it, ‘* because 
the brotherhood of man was incompatible with proper reverence for rank.’’ There can 
be no rightful human lordship over God’s heritage (1 Pet, 5:3 —“ neither as lording it over the 
charge allotted to you, but making yourselves ensamples to the flock”’ ). 

Constantine thought more highly of his position as member of Christ’s church than 
of his position as head of the Roman Empire. Neither the church nor its pastor should 
be dependent upon the unregenerate members of the congregation. Many a pastor is 
in the position of a lion tamer with his head in the lion’s mouth. So long as he strokes 
the fur the right way, all goes well; but, if by accident he strokes the wrong way, off 
goes his head. Dependence upon the spiritual body which he instructs is compatible 
with the pastor’s dignity and faithfulness. But dependence upon those who are not 
Christians and who seek to manage the church with worldly motives and in a worldly 
way, may utterly destroy the spiritual effect of his ministry. The pastor is bound to 
be the impartial preacher of the truth, and to treat each member of his church as of 
equal importance with every other. 


(c) Since each local church is directly subject to Christ, there is no 
jurisdiction of one church over another, but all are on an equal footing, 
and all are independent of interference or control by the civil power. 


Mat, 22:24 —“ Render therefore unto Cxsar the things that are Cxsar's; and unto God the things that are God’s” ; 
Acts 5:29—" We must obey God rather than men.” As each believer has personal dealings with 
Christ and for even the pastor to come between him and his Lord is treachery to Christ 
and harmful to his soul, so much more does the New Testament condemn any attempt 
to bring the church into subjection to any other church or combination of churches, 
or to make the church the creature of the state. Absolute liberty of conscience under 
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Christ has always been a distinguishing tenet of Baptists, as it is of the New Testament 
(cf. Rom, 14:4 —‘ Who art thou that judgest the servant of another ? to his own lord he standeth or falleth, Yea, he 
shall be made to stand; for the Lord hath power to make him stand"’), John Locke, 100 years before 
American independence: ‘‘The Baptists were the first and only propounders of abso- 
lute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.” George Bancroft says 
of Roger Williams: ‘‘ He was the first person in modern Christendom to assert the 
doctrine of liberty of conscience in religion. .... Freedom of conscience was from 
the first a trophy of the Baptists. .... Their history is written in blood.” 

On Roger Williams, see John Fiske, The Beginnings of New England: ‘*Such views 

are to-day quite generally adopted by the more civilized portions of the Protestant 
world ; but it is needless to say that they were not the views of the sixteenth century, 
in Massachusetts or elsewhere.’”? Cotton Mather said that Roger Williams “‘ carried a 
windmill in his head,” and even John Quincy Adams called him ‘‘ conscientiously con- 
tentious.’’ Cotton Mather’s windmill was one that he remembered or had heard of in 
Holland. It had run so fast in a gale as to set itself and a whole town on fire. Leonard 
Bacon, Genesis of the New England Churches, vii, says of Baptist churches: ‘‘It has 
been claimed for these churches that from the age of the Reformation onward they 
have been always foremost and always consistent in maintaining the doctrine of relig- 
ious liberty. Let me not be understood as calling in question their right to so great an 
honor.” 
_ Baptists hold that the province of the state is purely secular and civil,—religious 
matters are beyond its jurisdiction. Yet for economic reasons and to ensure its own 
preservation, it may guarantee to its citizens their religious rights, and may exempt 
all churches equally from burdens of taxation, in the same way in which it exempts 
schools and hospitals. The state has holidays, but no holy days. Hall Caine, in The 
Christian, calls the state, not the pillar of the church, but the caterpillar, that eats the 
vitals out of it. It is this, when it transcends its sphere and compels or forbids any 
particular form of religious teaching. On the charge that Roman Catholics were 
deprived of equal rights in Rhode Island, see Am. Cath. Quar. Rev., Jan. 1894 : 169-177. 
This restriction was not in the original law, but was a note added by revisers, to bring 
the state law into conformity with the law of the mother country. Hazra 8:22— “I was 
ashamed to ask of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen .... because... . The hand of our God is upon all them 
that seek him, for good"— is a model for the churches of every age. The church as an organ- 
ized body should be ashamed to depend for revenue upon the state, although its mem- 
bers as citizens may justly demand that the state protect them in their rights of 
worship. On State and Church in 1492 and 1892, see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 
209-246, esp. 239-241. On taxation of church property, and opposing it, see H. C. Vedder, 
in Magazine of Christian Literature, Feb. 1890 ; 265-272. 


B. The sole object of the local church is the glory of God, in the com- 
plete establishment of his kingdom, both in the hearts of believers and in 
the world. This object is to be promoted : 


(a) By united worship,—including prayer and religious instruction ; 
(6) by mutual watchcare and exhortation ; (¢) by common labors for the 
reclamation of the impenitent world. 


(a) Heb, 10: 25—“ not forsaking our own assembling together, as the custom of some is, but exhorting one another.” 
One burning coal by itself will soon grow dull and go out, but a hundred together will 
give a fury of flame that will set fire to others. Notice the value of ‘‘the crowd” in 
politics and in religion. One may get an education without going to school or college, 
and may cultivate religion apart from the church; but the number of such people will 
be small, and they do not choose the best way to become intelligent or religious. 

(D) 1 Thess. 5:14 —‘‘ Wherefore exhort one another, and build each other up, even as also ye do"; Heb. 3:13 — 
“Exhort one another day by day, so long as it is called To-day; lest any one of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of 
sin.” Churches exist in order to: 1. create ideals; 2. supply motives; 3. direct ener- 
gies. They are the leaven hidden in the three measures of meal. But there must be 
life in the leaven, or no good willcome of it. There is no use of taking to China a lamp 
that will not burn in America. The light that shines the furthest shines brightest 
nearest home, 

(c) Mat. 28:19—“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations"; Acts 8: 4—“ They therefore that were 
scattered abroad went about preaching the word”; 2 Cor.8:5—‘‘and this, not as we had hoped, but first they gave 

their own selves to the Lord, and to us through the will of God”; Jude 23—‘‘And on some have mercy, who are in 
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doubt ; and some save, snatching them out of the fire." Inscribed upon a mural tablet of a Christian 
church, in Aneityum in the South Seas, to the memory of Dr. John Geddie, the pioneer 
missionary in that field, are the words: ‘‘ When he came here, there were no Chris- 
tians; when he went away, there were no heathen.” Inscription over the grave of 
David Livingstone in Westminster Abbey: ‘‘ For thirty years his life was spent in an 
unwearied effort to evangelize the native races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, to 
abolish the desolating slave trade of Central Africa, where with his last words he 
wrote: ‘ All I can add in my solitude is, May Heaven’s richest blessing come down on 
everyone, American, English or Turk, who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.’ ”’ 


C. The law of the church is simply the will of Christ, as expressed in 
the Scriptures and interpreted by the Holy Spirit. This law respects : 


(a) The qualifications for membership.— These are regeneration and 
baptism, 7. €., spiritual new birth and ritual new birth; the surrender of 
the inward and of the outward life to Christ; the spiritual entrance into 
communion with Christ’s death and resurrection, and the formal profession 
of this to the world by being buried with Christ and rising with him in 
baptism. 

(6) The duties imposed on members.—In discovering the will of Christ 
from the Scriptures, each member has the right of private judgment, being 
directly responsible to Christ for his use of the means of knowledge, and 
for his obedience to Christ’s commands when these are known. 


How far does the authority of the church extend? It certainly has no right to say 
what its members shall eat and drink; to what societies they shall belong; what 
alliances in marriage or in business they shall contract. It has no right, as an organ- 
ized body, to suppress vice in the community, or to regenerate society by taking sides 
in a political canvass. The members of the church, as citizens, have duties in all these 
lines of activity. The function of the church is to give them religious preparation and 
stimulus for their work. In this sense, however, the church is to influence all human 
relations. It follows the model of the Jewish commonwealth rather than that of the 
Greek state. The Greek zéAcs was limited, because it was the affirmation of only per- 
sonal rights. The Jewish commonwealth was universal, because it was the embodiment 
of the one divine will. The Jewish state was the most comprehensive of the ancient 
world, admitting freely the incorporation of new members, and looking forward to a 
worldwide religious communion in one faith. So the Romans gave to conquered lands 
the protection and the rights of Rome. But the Christian church is the best example 
of incorporation in conquest. See Westcott, Hebrews, 386, 387; John Fiske, Beginnings 
of New England, 1-20; Dagg, Church Order, 74-99; Curtis on Communion, 1-61. 

Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘ This country cannot be half slave and half free’’=the one part 
will pull the other over; there is an irrepressible conflict between them. So with the 
forces of Christ and of Antichrist in the world at large. Alexander Duff: ‘‘ The church 
that ceases to be evangelistic will soon cease to be evangelical.” We may add that the 
church that ceases to be evangelical will soon cease to exist. The Fathers of New 
England proposed ‘“‘to advance the gospel in these remote parts of the world, even if 
they should be but as stepping-stones to those who were to follow them.” They little 
foresaw how their faith and learning would give character to the great West. Church 
and school went together. Christ alone is the Savior of the world, but Christ alone 
cannot save the world. Zinzendorf called his society ‘“‘The Mustard-seed Society ”’ 
because it should remove mountains (Mat, 17:20). Hermann, Faith and Morals, 91, 238— 
“Tt is not by means of things that pretend to be imperishable that Christianity con- 
tinues to live on; but by the fact that there are always persons to be found who, by 
their contact with the Bible traditions, become witnesses to the personality of Jesus 
and follow him as their guide, and therefore acquire sufficient courage to sacrifice 
themselves for others.” 


3. The genesis of this organization. 
(a) The church existed in germ before the day of Pentecost, — otherwise 
there would have been nothing to which those converted upon that day 
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could have been ‘‘added” (Acts 2:47). Among the apostles, regenerate 
as they were, united to Christ by faith and in that faith baptized (Acts 19: 
4), under Christ’s instruction and engaged in common work for him, there 
were already the beginnings of organization. There was a treasurer of the 
body (John 13: 29), and as a body they celebrated for the first time the 
Lord’s Supper (Mat. 26 : 26-29). To all intents and purposes they consti- 
tuted a church, although the church was not yet fully equipped for its work 
by the outpouring of the Spirit (Acts 2), and by the appointment of pastors 
and deacons. The church existed without officers, as in the first days suc- 
ceeding Pentecost. 


Acts 2:47—“ And the Lord added to them { marg.: ‘together'] day by day those that were being saved"’; 19:4 
—“ And Paul said, John baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that they should believe on him 
that should come after him, that is, on Jesus"; John 13: 29—‘‘For some thought, because Judas had the bag, that Jesus 
said unto him, Buy what things we have need of for the feast; or, that he should give something to the poor'’; Mat, 
26 : 26-29 —“ And as they were eating, Jesus took bread . . . . and he gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat... . 
And he took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it’’; Acts2—the Holy Spirit is 
poured out. Itis to be remembered that Christ himself is the embodied union between 
God and man, the true temple of God’s indwelling. So soon as the first believer joined 
himself to Christ, the church existed in miniature and germ. 


A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 55, quotes Acts 2:41—‘“and there were added,” not to 
them, or to the church, but, as in Acts 5:14, and 11:24—'‘to the Lord." This, Dr. Gordon 
declares, means not a mutual union of believers, but their divine coiiniting with Christ ; 
not voluntary association of Christians, but their sovereign incorporation into the 
Head, and this incorporation effected by the Head, through the Holy Spirit. The old 
proverb, ‘* Tres faciunt ecclesiam,’’ is always true when one of the three is Jesus (Dr. 
Deems). Cyprian was wrong when he said that ‘‘he who has not the church for his 
mother, has not God for his Father ’”’; for this could not account for the conversion of 
the first Christian, and it makes salvation dependent upon the church rather than upon 
Christ. The Cambridge Platform, 1648, chapter 6, makes officers essential, not to the 
being, but only to the well being, of churches, and declares that elders and deacons 
are the only ordinary officers; see Dexter, Congregationalism, 439. 

Fish, Ecclesiology, 14-11, by a striking analogy, distinguishes three periods of the 
church’s life: (1) the pre-natal period, in which the church is not separated from 
Christ’s bodily presence; (2) the period of childhood, in which the church is under 
tutelage, preparing for an independent life; (3) the period of maturity, in which the 
church, equipped with doctrines and officers, is ready for self-government. The three 
periods may be likened to bud, blossom, and fruit. Before Christ’s death, the church 
existed in bud only. 


(6) That provision for these offices was made gradually as exigencies 
arose, is natural when we consider that the church immediately after Christ’s 
ascension was under the tutelage of inspired apostles, and was to be pre- 
pared, by a process of education, for independence and self-government. 
As doctrine was communicated gradually yet infallibly, through the oral 
and written teaching of the apostles, so we are warranted in believing that 
the church was gradually but infallibly guided to the adoption of Christ’s 
own plan of church organization and of Christian work. The same promise 
of the Spirit which renders the New Testament an unerring and sufficient 
rule of faith, renders it also an unerring and sufficient rule of practice, for 
the church in all places and times. 

John 16: 12-26 is to be interpreted as a promise of gradual leading by the Spirit into all 
the truth ; 1 (Cor, 14:37—the things which I write unto you.... they are the commandments of the Lord.” 
An examination of Paul’s epistles in their chronological order shows a progress in defi- 
niteness of teaching with regard to church polity, as well as with regard to doctrine in 


general. In this matter, asin other matters, apostolic instruction was given as provi- 
dential exigencies demanded it. In the earliest days of the church, attention was paid 
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to preaching rather than to organization. Like Luther, Paul thought more of church 
order in his later days than at the beginning of his work. Yet even in his first epistle 
we find the germ which is afterwards continuously developed. See: 

(1) 4 Thess, 5:12, 13( A. D. 52) —“ But we beseech you, brethren, to know them that labor among you, and are 
over you ( mpotorapévovs ) in the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them exceeding highly in love for their 
work’s sake," 

(2) 4 Cor, 12:28 (A. D. 57) —“‘And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps [ avruAjweis= gifts needed by deacons ], governments 
[ cuBepyjcers = gifts needed by pastors j, divers kinds of tongues,” 

(3) Rom. 12:6-8 ( A. D. 58) —“ And having gifts differing according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of our faith; or ministry [ Svaxoviay ], let us give ourselves to 
our ministry; or he that teacheth, to his teaching; or he that exhorteth, to his exhorting: he that giveth, let him do it 
with liberality; he that ruleth [ 0 mpotcramévos ], with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness,” 

(4) Phil.1:1 (A. D. 62) —“ Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus that are 
at Philippi, with the bishops [ éwvoxomors, marg.: ‘overseers’ ] and deacons [ duaxdvocs ].” 

(5) Eph. 4:41 (A. D. 63) —‘‘And he gave some to be apostles ; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers [ mouuévas Kat dudacKkadovs |.” 

(6) 1Tim. 3:1,2 (A. D. 66) —‘‘Ifa man seeketh the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. The bishop 
[tov éricxoroyr | therefore must be without reproach.’ On this last passage, Huther in Meyer’s Com 
remarks: ‘* Paulin the beginning looked at the church in its unity, — only gradually 
does he make prominent its leaders. We must not infer that the churches in earlier 
time were without leadership, but only that in the later time circumstances were such 
as to require him to lay emphasis upon the pastor’s office and work.” See also Schaff, 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 62-75. 

McGiffert, in his Apostolic Church, puts the dates of Paul’s Epistles considerably 
earlier, as for example: 1 Thess, circ. 48; 1 Cor, c. 51,52; Rom., 52, 53; Phil., 56-58; Eph., 52, 53, 
or 56-58 ; 1 Tim., 56-58. But even before the earliest Epistles of Paul comes James 5 :14— “Is 
any among you sick ? let him call for the elders of the church’ — written about 48 A. D., and showing 
that within twenty years after the death of our Lord there had grown up a very defi- 
nite form of church organization. 

On the question how far our Lord and his apostles, in the organization of the church, 
availed themselves of the synagogue as a model, see Neander, Planting and Training, 
28-34. The ministry of the church is without doubt an outgrowth and adaptation of the 
eldership of the synagogue. In the synagogue, there were elders who gave themselves 
to the study and expounding of the Scriptures. The synagogues held united prayer, 
and exercised discipline. They were democratic in government, and independen: of 
each other. It has sometimes been said that election of officers by the membership of 
the church came from the Greek éxxAyoia, or popular assembly. But Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1: 438, says of the elders of the synagogue that *‘ their 
election depended on the choice of the congregation.’’ Talmud, Berachob, 55a: “No 
ruler is appointed over a congregation, unless the congregation is consulted.” 


(c ) Any number of believers, therefore, may constitute themselves into 
a Christian church, by adopting for their rule of faith and practice Christ’s 
law as laid down in the New Testament, and by associating themselves 
together, in accordance with it, for his worship and service. It is impor- 
tant, where practicable, that a council of churches be previously called, to 
advise the brethren proposing this union as to the desirableness of consti- 
tuting a new and distinct local body ; and, if it be found desirable, to 
recognize them, after its formation, as being a church of Christ. Butsuch 
action of a council, however valuable as affording ground for the fellowship 
of other churches, is not constitutive, but is simply declaratory; and, 
without such action, the body of believers alluded to, if formed after the 
N. T. example, may notwithstanding be a true church of Christ. Still 
further, a band of converts, among the heathen or providentially precluded 
from access to existing churches, might rightfully appoint one of their 
number to baptize the rest, and then might organize, de novo, a New 
Testament church. 
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The church at Antioch was apparently self-created and self-directed. There is no 
evidence that any human authority, outside of the converts there, was invoked to 
constitute or to organize the church. Ags John Spillsbury put it about 1640: ‘*‘ Where 
there is a beginning, some must be first.’”” The initiative lies in the individual convert, 
and in his duty to obey the commands of Christ. No body of Christians can excuse 
itself for disobedience upon the plea that it has no officers. It can elect its own 
officers. Councils have no authority to constitute churches. Their work is simply 
that of recognizing the already existing organization and of pledging the fellowship of 
the churches which they represent. If God can of the stones raise up children unto 
Abraham, he can also raise up pastors and teachers from within the company of 
believers whom he has converted and saved. : 


Hagenbach, Hist. Doct., 2:294, quotes from Luther, as follows: “If a company of 
pious Christian laymen were captured and sent to a desert place, and had not among 
them an ordained priest, and were all agreed in the matter, and elected one and told 
him to baptize, administer the Mass, absolve, and preach, such a one would be as true 
a priest as if all the bishops and popes had ordained him.” Dexter, Congregationalism, 
51—-‘* Luther came near discovering and reproducing Congregationalism. Three 
things checked him: 1. he undervalued polity as compared with doctrine; 2. he 
reacted from Anabaptist fanaticisms ; 3. he thought Providence indicated that princes 
should lead and people should follow. So, while he and Zwingle alike held the Bible 
to teach that all ecclesiastical power inheres under Christ in the congregation of 
believers, the matter ended in an organization of superintendents and consistories, 
which gradually became fatally mixed up with the state.” 


Ill. GovERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 
1. Nature of this government in general. 


It is evident from the direct relation of each member of the church, and 
so of the church as a whole, to Christ as sovereign and lawgiver, that the 
government of the church, so far as regards the source of authority, is an 
absolute monarchy. 


In ascertaining the will of Christ, however, and in applying his com- 
mands to providential exigencies, the Holy Spirit enlightens one member 
through the counsel of another, and as the result of combined deliberation, 
guides the whole body to right conclusions. This work of the Spirit is 
the foundation of the Scripture injunctions to unity. This unity, since it 
is a unity of the Spirit, is not an enforced, but an intelligent and willing, 
unity. While Christ is sole king, therefore, the government of the church, 
so far as regards the interpretation and execution of his will by the body, 
is an absolute democracy, in which the whole body of members is intrusted 
with the duty and responsibility of carrying out the laws of Christ as 
expressed in his word. 


The seceders from the established church of Scotland, on the memorable 18th of May, 
1843, embodied in their protest the following words: We go out ‘‘ from an establish- 
ment which we loved and prized, through interference with conscience, the dishonor 
done to Christ’s crown, and the rejection of his sole and supreme authority as King in 
his church.’’ Thechurch should be rightly ordered, since it is the representative and 
guardian of God’s truth — its “ pillar and ground” (1 Tim, 3:15) —the Holy Spirit working in 
and through it. 


But it is this very relation of the church to Christ and his truth which renders it 
needful to insist upon the right of each member of the church to his private judgment 
as to the meaning of Scripture; in other words, absolute monarchy, in this case, 
requires for its complement an absolute democracy. President Wayland: ‘t No indi- 
vidual Christian or number of individual Christians, no individual church or number of 
individual churches, has original authority, or has power over the whole. None can 
add to or subtract from the laws of Christ, or interfere with his direct and absolute 
sovereignty over the hearts and lives of his subjects.”” Each member, as equal to every 
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other, has right to a voice in the decisions of the whole body; and no action of the 
majority can bind him against his conviction of duty to Christ. 

John Cotton of Massachusetts Bay, 1643, Questions and Answers: ‘‘ The royal govern- 
ment of the churches is in Christ, the stewardly or ministerialin the churches them- 
selves.”” Cambridge Platform, 1648, 10th chapter—‘‘So far as Christ is concerned, 
church government is a monarchy; so far as the brotherhood of the church is con- 
cerned, it resembles a democracy.” Unfortunately the Platform goes further and 
declares that, in respect of the Presbytery and the Elders’ power, it is also an aristo- 
cracy. 

Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, who held diverse views in philosophy, were 
once engaged in controversy. While the discussion was running through the press, 
Mr. Spencer, forced by lack of funds, announced that he would be obliged to discon- 
tinue the publication of his promised books on science and philosophy. Mr. Mill wrote 
him at once, saying that, while he could not agree with him in some things, he realized 
that Mr. Spencer’s investigations on the whole made for the advance of truth, and so 
he himself would be glad to hear the expense of the remaining volumes. Here in the 
philosophical world is an example which may well be taken to heart by theolo- 
gians. All Christians indeed are bound to respect in others the right of private judg- 
ment while stedfastly adhering themselves to the truth as Christ has made it known to 
them. 

Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus, dug for each neophyte a grave, and buried 
him all but the head, asking him: “Art thou dead?’’ When he said: ‘* Yes!’’ the Gen- 
eral added: ‘‘ Rise then, and begin to serve, for I want only dead men to serve me.” 
Jesus, on the other hand, wants only living men to serve him, for he gives life and gives 
it abundantly (John 10:10). The Salvation Army, in like manner, violates the principle 
of sole allegiance to Christ, and like the Jesuits puts the individual conscience and 
will under bonds to a human master. Good intentions may at first prevent evil results; 
but, since no man can be trusted with absolute power, the ultimate consequence, as in 
the case of the Jesuits, will be the enslavement of the subordinate members. Such 
autocracy does not find congenial soil in America,— hence the rebellion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth. 


A. Proof that the government of the church is democratic or congre- 
gational. 


(a) From the duty of the whole church to preserve unity in its action. 


Rom, 12:16 — “Be of the same mind one toward another’; 4 Cor.4:10— “Now I beseech you... . that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfected together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment"’; 2 Cor. 13:11— ‘‘be ofthe same mind"; Eph, 4:3— “giving diligence to keop the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace"’; Phil. 1:27—‘‘that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one soul striving for the faith of 
the gospel ’’; 1 Pet, 3:8— “be ye all likeminded,”’ 

These exhortations to unity are not mere counsels to passive submission, such as 
might be given under a hierarchy, or to the members of a society of Jesuits; they are 
counsels to codperation and to harmonious judgment. Each member, while forming 
his own opinions under the guidance of the Spirit, is to remember that the other mem- 
bers have the Spirit also, and that a final conclusion as to the will of God is to be 
reached only through comparison of views. The exhortation to unity is therefore an 
exhortation to be open-minded, docile, ready to subject our opinions to discussion, to 
welcome new light with regard to them, and to give up any opinion when we find it to 
bein the wrong. The church is in general to secure unanimity by moral suasion only ; 
though, in case of wilful and perverse opposition to its decisions, it may be necessary 
to secure unity by excluding an obstructive member, for schism. 

A quiet and peaceful unity is the result of the Holy Spirit’s work in the hearts of 
Christians. New Testament church government proceeds upon the supposition that 
Christ dwells in all believers. Baptist polity is the best possible polity for good people. 
Christ has made no provision for an unregenerate church-membership, and for 
Satanic possession of Christians. It is best that a church in which Christ does not 
dwell should by dissension reveal its weakness, and fall to pieces; and any outward 
organization that conceals inward disintegration, and compels a merely formal union 
after the Holy Spirit has departed, is a hindrance instead of a help to true religion. . 

Congregationalism is not astrong government to look at. Neither is the solar system. 
Its enemies call it a rope of sand. Itis rather a rope Of iron filings held together bya 
magnetic current. Wordsworth: “ Mightier far Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the 
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sway Of magic portent over sun and star, Is love.” President Wayland: ‘* We do not 
need any hoops of iron or steel to hold us together.”” At high tide all the little pools 
along the sea shore are fused together. The unity produced by the inflowing ofthe 
Spirit of Christ is better than any mere external unity, whether of organization or of 
creed, whether of Romanism or of Protestantism. The times of the greatest external 
unity, as under Hildebrand, were times of the church’s deepest moral corruption. A 
revival of religion is a better cure for church quarrels than any change in church 
organization could effect. In the early church, though there was no common govern- 
ment, unity was promoted by active intercourse. Hospitality, regular delegates, itin- 
erant apostles and prophets, apostolic and other epistles, still later the gospels, perse- 
cution, and even heresy, promoted unity —heresy compelling the exclusion of the 
unworthy and factious elements in the Christian community. 


Dr. F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia: ‘* Not a wordin the Epistle to the Ephesians 
exhibits the one ecclesia as made up of many ecclesic. .... The members which make 
up the one ecclesia are not communities, but individual men..... The unity of the 
universal ecclesia. , .. isatruth of theology and religion, not a fact of what we call 
ecclesiastical politics. ... . The ecclesia itself, ¢. e., the sum of all its male members, is 
the primary body, and, it would seem, even the primary authority. .... Of officers 
higher than elders we find nothing that points to an institution or system, nothing like 
the Episcopal system of later times. . .. . The monarchical principle receives practical 
though limited recognition in the position ultimately held by St. James at Jerusalem, 
and in the temporary functions entrusted by St. Paul to Timothy and Titus.’? On this 
last statement Bartlett, in Contemp. Rev., July, 1897, says that James held an unique 
position as brother of our Lord, while Paul ieft the communities organized by Timothy 
and Titus to govern themselves, when once their organization was set agoing. There 
was no permanent diocesan episcopate, in which one man presided over many churches. 
The ecclesice had for their officers only bishops and deacons. 


Should not the majority rule in a Baptist church? No, nota bare majority, when there 
are Opposing convictions on the part of a large minority. What should rule is the mind 
of the Spirit. What indicates his mind is the gradual unification of conviction and 
opinion on the part of the whole body in support of some definite plan, so that the 
whole church moves together. The large church has the advantage over the small 
church in that the single crotchety member cannot do so much harm. One manina 
small boat can easily upset it, but not so in the great ship. Patient waiting, persuasion, 
and prayer, will ordinarily win over the recalcitrant. It is not to be denied, however, 
that patience may have its limits, and that unity may sometimes need to be purchased 
by secession and the forming of a new local church whose members can work harmon- 
iously together. 


(6) From the responsibility of the whole church for maintaining pure 
doctrine and practice. 


1 Tim, 3:15— “the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth’; Jude3— ‘exhorting you to 
contend earnestly for the faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints’; Rey.2 and 3— exhortations to 
the seven churches of Asia to maintain pure doctrine and practice. In all these pas- 
sages, pastoral charges are given, not by a so-called bishop to his subordinate priests, 
but by an apostle to the whole church and to all its members. 

In 1 Tim. 3:15, Dr. Hort would translate “a pillar and ground of the truth’’— apparently refer- 
ring to the local church as one of many. Eph.3:18 — ‘‘strong to apprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth.” Edith Wharton, Vesalius in Zante, in N. A. Rev., Nov. 
1892 — ** Truth is many-tongued. What one man failed to speak, another finds Another 
word for. May not all converge, Insome vast utterance of which you and I, Fallopius, 
were but the halting syllables?” Bruce, Training of the Twelve, shows that the 
Twelve probably knew the whole O. T. by heart. Pandita Ramabai, at Oxford, when 
visiting Max Miiller, recited from the Rig Veda passim, and showed that she knew 
more of it by heart than the whole contents of the O. T. 


(c) From the committing of the ordinances to the charge of the whole 
church to observe and guard. As the church expresses truth in her teach- 
ing, so she is to express it in symbol through the ordinances. 


Mat, 28: 19, 20 —‘‘Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them... . teaching them"; cf. 
Luke 24:33 —“‘And they rose up that very hour... found the eleven gathered together, and them that were with 
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them"; Acts 1:15 — ‘‘And in these days Peter stood up in the midst of the brethren, and said (and there was a multi- 
tude of persons gathered togethor, about a hundred and twenty)"; 1 Cor. 15:6— “then he appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once '’ — these passages show that it was not to the eleven apostles alone 
that Jesus committed the ordinances. 

4 Cor. 11:2— ‘Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered 
them to you’; cf. 23, 24 — “For I received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus in the 
night in which he was betrayed took bread; and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, This is my body, 
which is for you: this doin remembrance of me'’’— here Paul commits the Lord’s Supper into the 
charge, not of the body of officials, but of the whole church. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, therefore, are not to be administered at the discretion of the individual min- 
ister. Heissimply the organ of the church; and pocket baptismal and communion 
services are without warrant. See Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 299; Robinson, 
Harmony of Gospels, notes, 2 170. 


(@) From the election by the whole church, of its own officers and dele- 
gates. In Acts 14 : 23, the literal interpretation of yetpotovgoartec is not to 
be pressed. In Titus 1:5, ‘‘when Paul empowers Titus to set presiding 
officers over the communities, this circumstance decides nothing as to the 
mode of choice, nor is a choice by the community itself thereby necessarily 
excluded.” 


Acts 1:23, 26— “And they put forward two... . and they gave lots for them ; and the lot fell upon Matthias ; and 
he was numbered with the eleven apostles’; 6:3, 5 — “Look ye out therefore, brethren, from among you seven men of 
good report. . . . And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen, .... and Philip, and Pro- 


chorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolaus'’—as deacons; Acts 13:2, 3— “And as they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them, Then, when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them away.”’ 

On this passage, see Meyer’s comment: “ ‘ Ministered’ here expresses the act of celebrat- 
ing divine service on the part of the whole church. To refer avtov to the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ is forbidden by the agopicare — and by verse 3. This interpretation would confine 
this most important mission-act to five persons, of whom two were the missionaries 
sent; and the church would have had no part init, even through its presbyters. This 
agrees, neither with the common possession of the Spirit in the apostolic church, nor 
with the concrete cases of the choice of an apostle (ch.1) and of deacons (ch.6). Com- 
pare 14:27, where the returned missionaries report to the church. The imposition of 
hands (verse 3) is by the presbyters, aS representatives of the whole church. Thesubject 
in verses 2 and 3 ig ‘the church’ — (represented by the presbyters in this case). The church 
sends the missionaries to the heathen, and consecrates them through its elders.” 

Acts 15:2, 4, 22, 30 — “‘the brethren appointed that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go up to 


Jerusalem .... And when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received of the church and the apostles and the 
elders .... Then it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with the whole church, to choose men out of their 
company, and send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas .... So they... . came down to Antioch; and having 


gathered the multitude together, they delivered the epistle’’; 2 Cor, 8: 19 — “‘ who was also appointed by the churches 
to travel with us in the matter of this grace’ —the contribution for the poor in Jerusalem; Acts 
44:23 — “And when they had appointed ( yecporovyjaavtes ) for them elders in every church’ — the apostles 
announced the election of the church, as a College President confers degrees, i. €., by 
announcing degrees conferred by the Board of Trustees. To this same effect witnesses 
the newly discovered Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chapter 15: ‘‘ Appoint there- 
fore for yourselves bishops and deacons.”’ 

The derivation of xecporovicarvres, holding up of hands, as in a popular vote, is not to be 
pressed, any more than is the derivation of é«xAyoia from xadéw, The former had come 
to mean simply ‘to appoint,’ without reference to the manner of appointment, as the 
latter had come to mean an ‘assembly,’ without reference to the calling of its mem- 
bers by God. That the church at Antioch ‘‘ separated’? Paul and Barnabas, and that 
this was not done simply by the five persons mentioned, is shown by the fact that, 
when Paul and Barnabas returned from the missionary journey, they reported not to 
these five, but to the whole church. So when the church at Antioch sent delegates to 
Jerusalem, the letter of the Jerusalem church is thus addressed: ‘The apostles and the elders, 
brethren, unto the brethren whoare of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’’ ( Acts 15:23), The Twelve 
had only spiritual authority. They could advise, but they did not command. Hence 
they could not transmit government, since they had it not. They could demand obedi- 
ence, only as they convinced their hearers that their word was truth. It was not they 
who commanded, but their Master. 
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Hackett, Com. on Acts —** xevpotovicartes ig not to be pressed, since Paul and Barnapas 
constitute the persons ordaining. It may possibly indicate a concurrent appointment, 
in accordance with the usual practice of universal suffrage; but the burden of proof 
lies on those who would so modify the meaning of the verb. The word is frequently 
used in the sense of choosing, appointing, with reference to the formality of raising 
the hand.” Per contra, see Meyer, in loco: ‘*The church officers were elective. As 
appears from analogy of 6:2-6 (election of deacons), the word xe:potovycarvtes retains 
its etymological sense, and does not mean ‘ constituted’ or ‘created.’ Their choice was 
a recognition of a gift already bestowed, — not the ground of the office and source of 
authority, but merely the means by which the gift becomes f known, recognized, and ] 
an actual office in the church.” 


Baumgarten, Apostolic History, 1: 456 — ‘*‘ They —the two apostles — allow presbyters 
to be chosen for the community by voting.” Alexander, Com. on Acts — ** The method 
of election here, as the expression xe:potoviicavres indicates, was the same as that in Acts 
6:5,6, where the people chose the seven, and the twelve ordained them.’? Barnes, Com. 
on Acts: ‘*The apostles presided in the assembly where the choice was made,— 
appointed them in the usual way by the suffrage of the people.’’ Dexter, Congregation- 
alism, 138 — ‘‘‘0rdained’ means here ‘prompted and secured the election’ of elders in 
every church.’’ So in Titus 1:5— “appoint elders in every city.” Compare the Latin: ‘ dictator 
consules creavit’’ =prompted and secured the election of consuls by the people. See 
Neander, Church History, 1:189; Guericke, Church History, 1:110; Meyer, on Acts 13:2, 


The Watchman, Nov. 7, 1901—‘*‘ The root-difficulty with many schemes of statecraft 
is to be found in deep-seated distrust of the capacities and possibilities of men. Wen- 
dell Phillips once said that nothing so impressed him with the power of the gospel to 
solve our problems as the sight of a prince and a peasant kneeling side by sideina 
European Cathedral.”’ Dr. W. R. Huntington makes the strong points of Congrega- 
tionalism to be: 1. a lofty estimate of the value of trained intelligence in the Christian 
ministry ; 2. aclear recognition of the duty of every lay member of a church to take an 
active interest in its affairs, temporal as well as spiritual. Heregards the weaknesses of 
Congregationalism to be: 1. a certain incapacity for expansion beyond the territorial 
limits within which it is indigenous; 2. an undervaluation of the mystical or sacra- 
mental, as contrasted with the doctrinal and practical sides of religion. Heargues for 
the object-symbolism as well as the verbal-symbolism of the real presence and grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Dread of idolatry, he thinks, should not make us indifferent to 
the value of sacraments. Baptists, we reply, may fairly claim that they escape both of 
these charges against ordinary Congregationalism, in that they have shown unlimited 
capacity of expansion, and in that they make very much of the symbolism of the 
ordinances. 


(e) From the power of the whole church to exercise discipline. Pas- 
sages which show the right of the whole body to exclude, show also the 
right of the whole body to admit, members. 


Mat, 18:17—“ And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the church: and if he refuse to hear the church also, let 
him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican, Verily I say unto you, What things soever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be hound in heaven; and what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven’'— words often 
inscribed over Roman Catholic confessionals, but improperly, since they refer not to 
the decisions of a single priest, but to the decisions of the whole body of believers 
guided by the Holy Spirit. In Mat. 18:17, quoted above, we see that the church has 
authority, that itis bound to take cognizance of offences, and that its action is final. 
If there had been in the mind of our Lord any other than a democratic form of govern- 
ment, he would have referred the aggrieved party to pastor, priest, or presbytery, and, 
in case of a wrong decision by the church, would have mentioned some synod or 
assembly to which the aggrieved person might appeal. But he throws all the responsi- 
bility upon the whole body of believers. Cf. Num. 15:35—“‘all the congregation shall stone him 
with stones". — the man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath day. Every Israelite was to 
have part in the execution of the penalty. 


1 Gor, 5:4, 5, 13— “ye being gathered together .... to deliver such a one unto Satan. ... Put away the 
wicked man from among yourselves"; 2 Cor. 2: 6, 7 — ‘Sufficient to such a one is this punishment which was inflicted 
by the many; so that contrariwise ye should rather forgive him and comfort him"; 7:11— ‘For behold, this self- 
same thing .... what earnest care it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves... . In every thing ye 
approved yourselves to be pure in the matter”; 2 Thess. 3:6, 14, 145— “ withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
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walketh disorderly ... . ifany man obeyeth not our word by this epistle, note that man, that ye have no company 
with him, to the end that he may be ashamed, And yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother." 
The evils in the church at Corinth were such as could exist only in a democratic body, 
and Paul does not enjoin upon the church a change of government, but a change of 
heart. Paul does not himself excommunicate the incestuous man, but he urges the 
church to excommunicate him, 


The educational influence upon the whole church of this election of pastors and 
deacons, choosing of delegates, admission and exclusion Of members, management of 
church finance and general conduct of business, carrying on of missionary operations 
and raising of contributions, together with responsibility for correct doctrine and 
practice, cannot be overestimated. The whole body can know those who apply for 
admission, better than pastors or elders can. To put the whole government of the 
church into the hands of a few is to deprive the membership of one great means of 
Christian training and progress. Hence the pastor’s duty is to develop the self-govern- 
ment of the church. The missionary should not command, but advise. That minister 
is most successful who gets the whole body to move, and who renders the church inde- 
pendent of himself. The test of his work is not while he is with them, but after he 
leaves them. Then it can be seen whether he has taught them to follow him, or to 
follow Christ; whether he has led them to the formation of habits of independent 
Christian activity, or whether he has made them passively dependent upon himself. 


it should be the ambition of the pastor not ‘“‘to run the church,’’ but to teach the 
church intelligently and Scripturally to manage its own affairs. The word ‘* minister ” 
means, not master, but servant. The true pastor inspires, but he does not drive. He 
is like the trusty mountain guide, who carries a load thrice as heavy as that of the 
man he serves, who leads in safe paths and points out dangers, but who neither shouts 
nor compels obedience. The individual Christian should be taught: 1. to realize the 
privilege of church membership; 2. to fit himself to use his privilege; 3. to exercise 
his rights as a church member; 4. to glory in the New Testament system of church 
government, and to defend and propagate it. 


A Christian pastor can either rule, or he can have the reputation of ruling; but he 
cannot do both. Real ruling involves a sinking of self, a working through others, a 
doing of nothing that some one else can be got to do. The reputation of ruling leads 
sooner or later to the loss of real influence, and to the decline of the activities of the 
church itself. See Coleman, Manual of Prelacy and Ritualism, 87-125; and on the 
advantages of Congregationalism over every other form of church-polity, see Dexter, 
Congregationalism, 236-296. Dexter, 290, note, quotes from Belcher’s Religious Denomi- 
nations of the U. S., 184, as follows: ‘‘ Jefferson said that he considered Baptist church 
government the only form of pure democracy which then existed in the world, and 
had concluded that it would be the best plan of government for the American Colonies. 
This was eight or ten years before the American Revolution.”’ On Baptist democracy, 
see Thomas Armitage, in N. Amer. Rev., March, 1887 : 232-243. 


. John Fiske, Beginnings of New England: ‘‘In a church based upon such a theology 
[ that of Calvin J], there was no room for prelacy. Each single church tended to become 
an independent congregation of worshipers, constituting one of the most effective 
schools that has ever existed for training men in local self-government.”’ Schurman, 
Agnosticism, 160 —‘‘ The Baptists, who are nominally Calvinists, are now, as they were 
at the beginning of the century, second in numerical rank [in America]; but their 
fundamental principle—the Bible, the Bible only —taken in connection with their 
polity, has enabled them silently to drop the old theology and unconsciously to adjust 
themselves to the new spiritual environment.”’ We prefer to say that Baptists have 
not dropped the old theology, but have given it new interpretation and application ; 
see A. H. Strong, Our Denominational Outlook, Sermon in Cleveland, 1904, 


B. Erroneous views as to church government refuted by the foregoing 
passages. 

(a) The world-church theory, or the Romanist view. — This holds that 
all local churches are subject to the supreme authority of the bishop of 
Rome, as the successor of Peter and the infallible vicegerent of Christ, 
and, as thus united, constitute the one and only church of Christ on earth, 
We reply: 
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First,— Christ gave no such supreme authority to Peter. Mat. 16:18, 19, 
simply refers to the personal position of Peter as first confessor of Christ 
and preacher of his name to Jews and Gentiles. Hence other apostles 
also constituted the foundation (Eph. 2 : 20; Rev. 21:14). On one occa- 
sion, the counsel of James was regarded as of equal weight with that of 
Peter (Acts 15 : 7-30), while on another occasion Peter was rebuked by Paul 
(Gal. 2:11), and Peter calls himself only a fellow-elder (1 Pet. 5:1). 


Mat. 16: 18, 19 — ‘‘And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my chureh; and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it, I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shall loose on earth shalt be loosed in heaven,” 
Peter exercised this power of the keys for both Jews and Gentiles, by being the first 
to preach Christ to them, and go admit them to the kingdom of heaven. The “rock” is 
a confessing heart. The confession of Christ makes Peter a rock upon which the 
church can be built. Plumptre on Epistles of Peter, Introd., 14—‘* He was a stone— 
one with that rock with which he was now joined by an indissoluble union.” But 
others come to be associated with him: Eph. 2:20—“ built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner stone’; Rev. 24:14— ‘And the wall of the city had twelvo 
foundations, and on them twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.”’ Acts 15:7-80— the Council of 
Jerusalem. Gal, 2:11—‘‘But when Cephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to the face, because he stood con- 
demned"’; 1 Pet.5:1— “The elders therefore among you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder.”’ 


Here it should be remembered that three things were necessary to constitute an 
apostle: (1) he must have seen Christ after his resurrection, so as to be a witness to the 
fact that Christ had risen from the dead; (2) he must be a worker of miracles, to 
certify that he was Christ’s messenger; (3) he must be an inspired teacher of Christ’s 
truth, so that his final utterances are the very word of God. In Rom. 16:7— “Salute Andro- 
nicus and Junias, my kinsmen, and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among the apostles’ means simply ; 
‘who are highly esteemed among, or by, the apostles.’ Barnabas is called an apostle, 
in the etymological sense of a messenger: Acts 13:2, 3— ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them. Then, when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them 
away '’; Heb. 3:1— “consider the Apostle and High Priest of our confession, even Jesus,’ In thig latter sense, 
the number of the apostles was not limited to twelve. 


Protestants err in denying the reference in Mat, 16:18 to Peter; Christ recognizes 
Peter’s personality in the founding of his kingdom. But Romanists equally err in 
ignoring Peter’s confession as constituting him the “rock,” Creeds and confessions alone 
will never convert the world; they need to be embodied in living personalities in 
order to save; this is the grain of correct doctrine in Romanism. On the other hand, 
men without a faith, which they are willing to confess at every cost, will never con- 
vert the world; there must be a substance of doctrine with regard to sin, and with 
regard to Christ as the divine Savior from sin; this is the just contention of Protest- 
antism. Baptist doctrine combines the merits of both systems. It has both personal- 
ity and confession. It is not hierarchical, but experiential. It insists, not upon 
abstractions, but upon life. Truth without a body is as powerless as a body without 
truth. A flag without an army is even worse than an army withouta flag. Phillips 
Brooks: ‘‘The truth of God working through the personality of man has been the 
salvation of the world.” Pascal: ‘*‘ Catholicism is a church without a religion; Protest- 
antism is a religion without a church.” Yes, we reply, if church means hierarchy. 


Secondly, —If Peter had such authority given him, there is no evidence 
that he had power to transmit it to others. 


Fisher, Hist. Christian Church, 247—‘‘ William of Occam (1280-13847) composed a 
treatise on the power of the pope. He went beyond his predecessors in arguing that 
the church, since it has its unity in Christ, is not under the necessity of being subject 
to a single primate. He placed the Emperor and the General Council above the 
pope, as his judges. In matters of faith he would not allow infallibility even to the 
General Councils. ‘Only Holy Scripture and the beliefs of the universal church are of 
absolute validity.’*”? W. Rauschenbusch, in The Examiner, July 28, 1892— ‘* The age 
of an ecclesiastical organization, instead of being an argument in its favor, is presump- 
tive evidence against it, because all bodies organized for moral or religious ends mani- 
fest such a frightful inclination to become corrupt. .... Marks of the true church 
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are: present spiritual power, loyalty to Jesus, an unworldly morality, seeking and 
saving the lost, self-sacrifice and self-crucifixion.” 


Romanism holds to a transmitted infallibility. The pope is infallible: 1. when he 
speaks as pope; 2. when he speaks for the whole church; 8. when he defines doctrine, 
or passes a final judgment; 4. when the doctrine thus defined is within the sphere of 
faith or morality ; see Brandis, in N. A. Rev., Dec. 1892: 654. Schurman, Belief in God, 
114 —“ Like the Christian pope, Zeus is conceived in the Homeric poems to be fallible 
as an individual, but infallible as head of the sacred convocation. The other gods are 
only his representatives and executives.” But, even if the primacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff were acknowledged, there would still be abundant proof that he is not infallible. 
The condemnation of the letters of Pope Honorius, acknowledging monothelism and 
ordering it to be preached, by Pope Martin I and the first Council of Lateran in 649, 
shows that both could not beright. Yet both were ex cathedra utterances, one denying 
what the other affirmed. Perrone concedes that only one error committed by a pope in 
an ex cathedra announcement would be fatal to the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


Martineau, Seat of Authority, 139, 140, gives instances of papal inconsistencies and 
contradictions, and shows that Roman Catholicism does not answer to either one of its 
four notes or marks of a true church, viz.: 1. unity; 2. sanctity; 8. universality; 4. 
apostolicity. Dean Stanley had an interview with Pope Pius LX, and came away saying 
that the infallible man had made more blunders in a twenty minutes’ conversation than 
any person he hadever met. Dr. Fairbairn facetiously defines infallibility, as ‘‘ inability 
to detect errors even where they are most manifest.’?’ He speaks of ** the folly of the men 
who think they hold God in their custody, and distribute him to whomsoever they will.” 
The Pope of Rome can no more trace his official descent from Peter than Alexander 
the Great could trace his personal descent from Jupiter. 


Thirdly,— There is no conclusive evidence that Peter ever was at Rome, 
much less that he was bishop of Rome. 


Clement of Rome refers to Peter as a martyr, but he makes no claim for Rome as the 
place of his martyrdom. The tradition that Peter preached at Rome and founded a 
church there dates back only to Dionysius of Corinth and Irenzus of Lyons, who did 
not write earlier than the eighth decade of the second century, or more than a hundred 
years after Peter’s death. Professor Lepsius of Jena submitted the Roman tradition to 
a searching examination, and came to the conclusion that Peter was never in Italy. 

A. A. Hodge, in Princetoniana, 129—‘*‘ Three unproved assumptions: 1. that Peter 
was primate; 2. that Peter was bishop of Rome; 3. that Peter was primate and bishop 
of Rome. The last is not unimportant; because Clement, for instance, might have 
succeeded to the bishopric of Rome without the primacy; as Queen Victoria came to 
the crown of England, but not to that of Hanover. Or, to come nearer home, Ulysses 
S. Grant was president of the United States and husband of Mrs. Grant. Mr. Hayes 
succeeded him, but not in both capacities !”’ 

On the question whether Peter founded the Roman Church, see Meyer, Com. on 
Romans, transl., vol. 1:23 —** Paul followed the principle of not interfering with another 
apostle’s field of labor. Hence Peter could not have been laboring at Rome, at the time 
when Paul wrote his epistle to the Romans from Ephesus; cf. Acts 19:21; Rom. 15:20; 2 Cor. 
10:16.” Meyer thinks Peter was martyred at Rome, but that he did not found the Roman 
church, the origin of which is unknown. ‘' The Epistle to the Romans,’’ he says, ‘‘since 
Peter cannot have labored at Rome before it was written, is a fact destructive of the 
historical basis of the Papacy ”’ (p. 28). See also Elliott, Horse Apocalyptice, 3: 560. 


Fourthly,— There is no evidence that he really did so appoint the bishops 
of Rome as his successors. 


Denney, Studies in Theology, 191—‘*The church was first the company of those 
united to Christ and living in Christ; then it became a society based on creed; finally 
a society based on clergy.’’ A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 130—‘t The Holy Spirit 
is the real ‘ Vicar of Christ.’ Would any one desire to find the clue to the great apostasy 
whose dark eclipse now covers two thirds of nominal Christendom, here it is: The 
rule and authority of the Holy Spirit ignored in the church; the servants of the house 
assuming mastery and encroaching more and more on the prerogatives of the Head, 
till at last one man sets himself up as the administrator of the church, and daringly 
usurps the name of the Vicar of Christ.”” See also R. V. Littledale, The Petrine Claims. 
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The secret of Baptist success and progress is in putting truth before unity. James 3:17 
—‘‘the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable.” The substitution of external for internal 
unity, of which the apostolic succession, so called, is a sign and symbol, is of a piece 
with the whole sacramental scheme of salvation. Men cannot be brought into the 
kingdom of heaven, nor can they be made good ministers of Jesus Christ, by priestly 
manipulation. The Frankish wholesale conversion of races, the Jesuitical putting of 
obedience instead of life, the identification of the church with the nation, are all false 
methods of diffusing Christianity. The claims of Rome need irrefragible proof, if they 
are to be accepted. But they have no warrant in Scripture or in history. Methodist 
Review: “ As long as the Bible is recognized to be authoritative, the church will face 
Romeward as little as Leo X will visit America to attend a Methodist campmeeting, or 
Justin D. Fulton be elected as his successor in the Papal chair.’”’ See Gore, Incarnation, 
208, 209. 


Fifthly,—If Peter did so appoint the bishops of Rome, the evidence of 
continuous succession since that time is lacking. 


On the weakness of the argument for apostolic succession, see remarks with regard 
to the national church theory, below. Dexter, Congregationalism, 715—‘t To spiritu- 
alize and evangelize Romanism, or High Churchism, will be to Congregationalize it.’’ 
If all the Roman Catholics who have come to America had remained Roman Catholics, 
there would be sixteen millions of them, whereas there are actually only eight millions. 
If it be said that the remainder have no religion, we reply that they have just as much 
religion as they had before. American democracy has freed them from the domination 
of the priest, but it has not deprived them of anything but external connection witha 
corrupt church. It has given them opportunity for the first time to come in contact 
with the church of the New Testament, and to accept the offer of salvation through 
simple faith in Jesus Christ. 


‘“Romanism,”’ says Dorner, ‘‘ identifies the church and the kingdom of God. The pro- 
fessedly perfect hierarchy is itself the church, or its essence.’’ Yet Moehler, the greatest 
modern advocate of the Romanist system, himself acknowledges that there were popes 
before the Reformation ‘** whom heli has swallowed up”; see Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., 
Introd., ad finem. If the Romanist asks: ‘* Where was your church before Luther ?’’ 
the Protestant may reply: ‘‘ Where was your face this morning before it was washed ?”’ 
Disciples of Christ have sometimes kissed the feet of Antichrist, but it recalls an ancient 
story. When an Athenian noble thus, in old times, debased himself to the King of Per- 
sia, his fellow-citizens at Athens doomed him to death. See Coleman, Manual on Prelacy 
and Ritualism, 265-274; Park, in Bib. Sac., 2:451; Princeton Rev., Apr. 1876: 265. 


Sixthly,— There is abundant evidence that a hierarchical form of church 
government is corrupting to the church and dishonoring to Christ. 


A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 131-140 —‘‘ Catholic writers claim that the Pope, 
as the Vicar of Christ, is the only mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost. But the Spirit has 
been given to the church as a whole, that is, to the body of regenerated believers, and 
to every member of that body according to his measure. The sin of sacerdotalism is, 
that it arrogates for a usurping few that‘which belongs to every member of Christ’s 
mystical body. It is a suggestive fact that the name kAipos, ‘ the charge allotted to you,’ which 
Peter gives to the church as ‘the flock of God’ (1 Pet. 5:2), when warning the elders against 
being lords over God’s heritage, now appears in ecclesiastical usage as ‘the clergy,’ 
with its orders of pontiff and prelates and lord bishops, whose appointed function it is 
to exercise lordship over Christ’s flock. .... But committees and majorities may take 
the place of the Spirit, just as perfectly as a pope or a bishop..... This is the reason 
why the light has been extinguished in many a candlestick. .... The body remains, 
but the breath is withdrawn. The Holy Spirit is the only Administrator.” 


Canon Melville: *‘ Make peace if you will with Popery, receive it into your Senate, 
enshrine it in your chambers, plant itin your hearts. But be ye certain, as certain as 
there igs a heaven above you and a God over you, that the Popery thus honored and 
embraced is the Popery that was loathed and degraded by the holiest of your fathers ; 
and the same in haughtinegs, the same in intolerance, which lorded it over kings, 
assumed the prerogative of Deity, crushed human liberty, and slew the saints of God.’’ 
On the strength and weakness of Romanism, see Harnack, What is Christianity ? 246-263. 
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(6) The national-church theory, or the theory of provincial or national 
churches.— This holds that all members of the church in any pvovince or 
nation are bound together in provincial or national organization, and that 
this organization has jurisdiction over the local churches. We reply: 

First,— the theory has no support in the Scriptures. There is no evi- 
dence that the word éxxAyoia in the New Testament ever means a national 
church organization. 1 Cor. 12: 28, Phil. 3:6, and 1 Tim. 3:15, may be 
more naturally interpreted as referring to the generic church. In Acts 9: 
31, éxxAnoia is a mere generalization for the local churches then and there 
existing, and implies no sort of organization among them. 

1 Cor. 12: 28 —‘‘ And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, 
then gifts of healings, helps, governments, divers kinds of tongues’’; Phil, 3:6—‘‘as touching zeal, persecuting the 
church'’; 1 Tim, 3:15 —‘ that thou mayest know how men ought to behave themselves in the house of God, which is - 
the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth’’; Acts 9:31—“‘So the church throughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria had peace, being edified”’” For advocacy of the Presbyterian system, see Cun- 
ningham, Historical Theology, 2:514-556; McPherson, Presbyterianism. Per contra, 
see Jacob, Eccl. Polity of N. T., 9—‘* There is no example of a national church in the 
New Testament. ”’ 

Secondly,— It is contradicted by the intercourse which the New Testa- 
ment churches held with each other as independent bodies,— for example 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts. 15 : 1-35) 


Acts 15:2, 6, 13, 19, 22—“ the brethren appointed that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go up to 


Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this question. .. . . And the apostles and the elders were gathered together 
to consider of this matter... .. James answered... . my judgment is, that we trouble not them that from among the 
Gentiles turn to God. . . . . it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with the whole church, to choose men out of 


their company, and send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas.” 

McGiffert, Apostolic Church, 645—‘‘ The steps of developing organization were: 1. 
Recognition of the teaching of the apostles as exclusive standard and norm of Christian 
truth; 2. Confinement to a specific office, the Catholic office of bishop, of the power to 
determine what is the teaching of the apostles; 3. Designation of a specific institution, 
the Catholic church, as the sole channel of divine grace. The Twelve, in the church of 
Jerusalem, had only a purely spiritual authority. They could advise, but they did not 
command. Hence they were not qualified to transmit authority to others. They had 
no absolute authority themselves.”’ 


Thirdly,— It has no practical advantages over the Congregational polity, 
but rather tends to formality, division, and the extinction of the principles 
of self-government and direct responsibility to Christ. 


BH. G. Robinson: ‘* The Anglican schism is the most sectarian of all the sects.”’ Prin- 
cipal Rainey thus describes the position of the Episcopal Church: “They will not 
recognize the church standing of those who recognize them; and they only recognize 
the church standing of those, Greeks and Latins, who do not recognize them. Is not 
that an odd sort of Catholicity?” ‘‘ Every priestling hides a popeling.”’ The elephant 
going through the jungle saw a brood of young partridges that had just lost their 
mother. Touched with sympathy he said: ‘‘I will be a mother to you,” and so he gat 
down upon them, as he had seen their mother do. Hence we speak of the “incum- 
bent’’ of such and such a parish. 

There were no councils that claimed authority till the second century, and the inde- 
pendence of the churches was not given up until the third or fourth century. In Bp. 
Lightfoot’s essay on the Christian Ministry, in the appendix to his Com. on Philippians, 
progress to episcopacy is thus described: ‘*In the time of Ignatius, the bishop, then 
primus inter pares, was regarded only as a centre of unity; in the time of Irenzeus, as 
a depositary of primitive truth; in the time of Cyprian, as absolute vicegerent of Christ 
in things spiritual.”” Nothing is plainer than the steady degeneration of church polity 
in the hands of the Fathers. Archibald Alexander: ‘A better name than Church 
Fathers for these men would be church babies. Their theology was infantile.” Luther: 
“ Never mind the Scribes,— what saith the Scripture ?”’ 
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Fourthly, — It is inconsistent with itself, in binding a professedly spiritual 
church by formal and geographical lines. 


Instance the evils of Presbyterianism in practice. Dr. Park says that ‘the split 
between the Old and the New School was due to an attempt on the part of the majority 
to impose their will on the minority. .... The Unitarian defection in New England 
would have ruined Presbyterian churches, butit did not ruin Congregational churches. 
A Presbyterian church may be deprived of the minister it has chosen, by the votes of 
neighboring churches, or by the few leading men who control them, or by one single 
vote in a close contest.” We may illustrate by the advantage of the adjustable card- 
catalogue over the old method of keeping track of books in a library. 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 137, note —* By the candlesticks in the Revelation 
being seven, instead of one as in the tabernacle, we are taught that whereas, in the 
Jewish dispensation, God’s visible church was one, in the Gentile dispensation there 
are many visible churches, and that Christ himself recognizes them alike’’ ( quoted 
from Garratt, Com. on Reyv., 32). Bishop Moule, Veni Creator, 131, after speaking of 
the unity of the Spirit, goes on to say: ‘‘ Blessed will it be for the church and for the 
world when these principles shall so vastly prevail as to find expression from within 
in a harmonious counterpart of order; a far different thing from what is, I cannot but 
think, an illusory prospect—the attainment of such internal unity by a previous 
exaction of exterior governmental uniformity.”’ 


Fifthly,—It logically leads to the theory of Romanism. If two churches 
need a superior authority to control them and settle their differences, then 
two countries and two hemispheres need a common ecclesiastical govern- 
ment,— and a world-church, under one visible head, is Romanism. 


Hatch, in his Bampton Lectures on Organization of Early Christian Churches, with- 
out discussing the evidence from the New Testament, proceeds to treat of the post- 
apostolic development of organization, as if the existence of a germinal Episcopacy 
very soon after the apostles proved such a system to be legitimate or obligatory. In 
reply, we would ask whether we are under moral obligation to conform to whatever 
succeeds in developing itself. If so, then the priests of Baal, as well as the priests of 
Rome, had just claims to human belief and obedience. Prof. Black: ‘*‘ We have no 
objection to antiquity, if they will only go back far enough. We wish to listen, not 
only to the fathers of the church, but also to the grandfathers.”’ 

Phillips Brooks speaks of ‘‘the fantastic absurdity of apostolic succession.”? And 
with reason, for in the Episcopal system, bishops qualified to ordain must be: (1) bap- 
tized persons; (2) not scandalously immoral; (3) not having obtained office by bribery ; 
(4) must not have been deposed. In view of these qualifications, Archbishop Whately 
pronounces the doctrine of apostolic succession untenable, and declares that ‘‘ there is 
no Christian minister existing now, who can trace up with complete certainty his own 
ordination, through perfectly regular steps, to the time of the apostles.’’ See Macaulay’s 
Review of Gladstone on Church and State, in his Essays, 4: 166-178. There are breaks in 
the line, and a chain is only as strong as its weakest part. See Presb. Rev., 1886 : 89-126. 
Mr. Flanders called Phillips Brooks ‘‘an Episcopalian with leanings toward Chris- 
tianity.’’ Bishop Brooks replied that he could not be angry with ‘‘such a dear old moth- 
eaten angel.” On apostolic succession, see C. Anderson Scott, Evangelical Doctrine, 
37-48, 267-288. 

Apostolic succession has been called the pipe-line conception of divine grace. To 
change the figure, it may be compared to the monopoly of communication with Europe 
by the submarine cable. But we are not confined to the pipe-line or to the cable. There 
are wells of salvation in our private grounds, and wireless telegraphy practicable to 
every human soul, apart from any control of corporations. 

We see leanings toward the world-church idea in Pananglican and Panpresbyterian 
Councils. Human nature ever tends to substitute the unity of external organization 
for the spiritual unity which belongs to all believers in Christ. There is no necessity 
for common government, whether Presbyterian or Episcopal; since Christ’s truth and 
Spirit are competent to govern all as easily as one. Itis a remarkable fact, that the 
Baptist denomination, without external bonds, has maintained a greater unity in doc- 
trine, and a closer general conformity to New Testament standards, than the churches 
which adopt the principle of episcopacy, or of provincial organization. With Abp. 
Whately, we find the true symbol of Christian unity in “ the tree of life, bearing twelve manner of 
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fruits’ (Rev. 22:2). Of. John 10:16 —yevjcovrar pia roipvn, ets mouunv —“ they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd’’= not one fold, not external unity, but one flock in many folds. See Jacob, 
Eccl. Polity of N. T.,180; Dexter, Congregationalism, 236; Coleman, Manual on Prelacy 
and Ritualism, 128-264; Albert Barnes, Apostolic Church. 

As testimonies to the adequacy of Baptist polity to maintain sound doctrine, we quote 
from the Congregationalist, Dr. J. L. Withrow: ‘There is not a denomination of 
evangelical Christians that is throughout as sound theologically as the Baptist denom- 
ination. There is not an evangelical denomination in America to-day that is as true to 
the simple plain gospel of God, as it is recorded in the word, as the Baptist denomina- 
tion.”” And the Presbyterian, Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, in a private letter dated Oct. 1, 1886, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ Among the denominations, we all look to the Baptists for steady 
and firm adherence to sound doctrine. You have never had any internal doctrinal 
conflicts, and from year to year you present an undivided front in defense of the Cal- 
vinistic faith. Having no judicatures and regarding the local church as the unit, it is 
remarkable that you maintain such a unity and solidarity of belief. If you could 
impart your secret to our Congregational brethren, I think that some of them at least 
would thank you.” : 

A. H. Strong, Sermon in London before the Baptist World Congress, July, 1905 — 
“* Codperation with Christ involves the spiritual unity not only of all Baptists with one 
another, but of all Baptists with the whole company of true believers of every name, 
We cannot, indeed, be true to our convictions without organizing into one body those 
who agree with us in our interpretation of the Scriptures. Our denominational divisions 
are at present necessities of nature. But we regret these divisions, and, as we grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of the truth, we strive, at least in spirit, to rise above them. 
In America our farms are separated from one another by fences, and in the springtime, 
when the wheat and barley are just emerging from the earth, these fences are very 
distinguishable and unpleasing features of the landscape. But later in theseason, when 
the corn has grown and the time of harvest is near, the grain is so tall that the fences 
are entirely hidden, and for miles together you seem to see only a Single field. Itigs 
surely our duty to confess everywhere and always that we are first Christians and only 
secondly Baptists. The tie which binds us to Christ is more important in our eyes than 
that which binds us to those of the same faith and order. We live in hope that the 
Spirit of Christ in us, and in all other Christian bodies, may induce such growth of mind 
and heart that the sense of unity may not only overtop and hide the fences of division, 
but may ultimately do away with these fences altogether. ”’ 


2. Officers of the Church. 


A. The number of offices in the church is two :—first, the office of 
bishop, presbyter, or pastor; and, secondly, the office of deacon. 

(a) That the appellations ‘bishop,’ ‘presbyter,’ and ‘pastor’ designate 
the same office and order of persons, may be shown from Acts 20 : 28 — 
érvoxdrrovg Torpaiverv ( cf. 17 —mpecBvrépovc ) 5 Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:1, 8; Titus 
1:5, 7; 1 Pet. 5:1, 2. — rpeoBurépove 2 ee + MAapaKarAe 6 ovurpecBiTepoc .... 
Touavare Toimviov ... . émoxorovvtes. Conybeare and Howson: ‘‘ The terms 
‘bishop’ and ‘elder’ are used in the New Testament as equivalent,— the 
former denoting (as its meaning of overseer implies) the duties, the latter 
the rank, of the office.” See passages quoted in Gieseler, Church History, 
1: 90, note 1—as, for example, Jerome: ‘‘ Apud veteres iidem episcopi et 
presbyteri, quia illud nomen dignitatis est, hoc statis. Idem est ergo 
presbyter qui episcopus.”’ 

Acts 20: 28—“ Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath made you bishops 
[marg. ‘overseers’ ], to feed [lit. ‘to shepherd,’ ‘be pastors of’ ] the church of the Lord which he purchased 


with his own blood"; cf. 17— “the elders of the church’ are those whom Paul addresses as 
bishops or overseers, and whom he exhorts to be good pastors. Phil, 1: 1— “bishops and 


deacons’; 4 Tim.3:1,8—“If a man seeketh the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work ... . Deacons in like 
manner must be grave'’; Tit. 1:5, 7—‘‘appoint elders in every city . . . . For the bishop must be blameless'’ ; 4 Pet, 
5:1, 2—“The elders therefore among you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder .. . . Tend [ lit. ‘shepherd,’ ‘be pastors 


of’ ] the flock of God which is among you, exercising the oversight [ acting as bishops ], not of constraint, but 
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willingly, according to the will of God." In this last passage, Westcott and Hort, with Tischen- 
dorf’s 8th edition, follow X and B in omitting ém.cxomodvtes. Tregelles and our Revised 
Version follow A and Nc in retaining it. Rightly, we think; since it is easy to see how, 
in a growing ecclesiasticism, it should have been omitted, from the feeling that too 
much was here ascribed to a mere presbyter. 


Lightfoot, Com. on Philippians, 95-99—“ It is a fact now generally recognized by 
theologians of all shades of opinion that in the language of the N. T. the same officer 
in the church is called indifferently ‘bishop’ (émucxomos) and ‘elder’ or ‘presbyter’ ( mpeaBvrepos ), 
-... To these special officers the priestly functions and privileges of the Christian 
people are never regarded as transferred or delegated. They are called stewards or 
messengers of God, servants or ministers of the church, and the like, but the sacerdotal 
is never once conferred upon them. The only priests under the gospel, designated as 
such in the N. T., are the saints, the members of the Christian brotherhood.” On Titus 
1:5, 7—“appoint elders... . For the bishop must be blameless”— Gould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 150, remarks: 
** Here the word ‘for’ is quite out of place unless bishops and elders are identical. All 
these officers, bishops as well as deacons, are confined to the local church in their juris- 
diction. The charge of a bishop is not a diocese, but a church. The functions are 
mostly administrative, the teaching office being subordinate, and a distinction is made 
between teaching elders and others, implying that the teaching function is not common 
to them all.” 

Dexter, Congregationalism, 114, shows that bishop, elder, pastor are names for the 
same office: (1) from the significance of the words; (2) from the fact that the same 
qualifications are demanded from all; (3) from the fact that the same duties are 
assigned to all; (4) from the fact that the texts held to prove higher rank of the bishop 
do not support that claim. Plumptre, in Pop. Com., Pauline Epistles, 555, 556 —‘* There 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that the two titles of Bishop and Presbyter were in the 
Apostolic Age interchangeable.”’ 


(6) The only plausible objection to the identity of the presbyter and the 
bishop is that first suggested by Calvin, on the ground of 1 Tim. 5:17. 
But this texf only shows that the one office of presbyter or bishop involved 
two kinds of labor, and that certain presbyters or bishops were more suc- 
cessful in one kind than in the other. That gifts of teaching and ruling 
belonged to the same individual, is clear from Acts 20: 28-31; Eph. 4:11; 
Heb. 18:7; 1 Tim. 3 : 2—érickorov didaxtixdy, 


4 Tim. 5:17—Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially those who labor in the 
word and in teaching"; Wilson, Primitive Government of Christian Churches, concedes that 
this last text ‘‘expresses a diversity in the exercise of the Presbyterial office, but notin 
the office itself’; and although he was a Presbyterian, he very consistently refused to 
have any ruling elders in his church. 

Acts 20; 28, 31—“bishops, to feed the church of the Lord .... wherefore watch ye’; Eph. 4:141—‘‘and some, 
pastors and teachers’—here Meyer remarks that the single article binds the two words 
together, and prevents us from supposing that separate offices are intended. Jerome: 
*“Nemo.... pastoris sibi nomen assumere debet, nisi possit docere quos pascit.’? Heb. 
13: 7—‘‘Remember them that had the rule over you, men that spake unto you the word of God'’; 1 Tim. 3:2—“ The 
bishop must be... . apt to teach.” The great temptation to ambition in the Christian ministry 
is provided against by having no gradation of ranks. The pastor is a priest, only as 
every Christian is. See Jacob, Eccl. Polity of N. T., 56; Olshausen, on1Tim.5:17; Hackett 
on Acts 14:23; Presb. Rev., 1886 : 89-126. 

Dexter, Congregationalism, 52—‘‘ Calvin was a natural aristocrat, not a man of the 
people like Luther. Taken out of his own family to be educated in a family of the 
nobility, he received an early bent toward exclusiveness. He believed in authority 
and loved to exercise it. He could easily have been a despot. He assumed all citizens 
to be Christians until proof to the contrary. He resolved church discipline into police 
control. He confessed that the eldership was an expedient to which he was driven by 
circumstances, though after creating it he naturally enough endeavored to procure 
Scriptural proof in its favor.” On the question, The Christian Ministry, is it a Priest- 
hood ? see C. Anderson Scott, Evangelical Doctrine, 205-224. 


(c) In certain of the N. T. churches there appears to have been a plu- 
rality of elders (Acts 20:17; Phil. 1:1; Tit, 1:5). There is, however, 
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no evidence that the number of elders was uniform, or that the plurality 
which frequently existed was due to any other cause than the size of the 
churches for which these elders cared. The N. T. example, while it per- 
mits the multiplication of assistant pastors according to need, does not 
require a plural eldership in every case; nor does it render this eldership, 
where it exists, of codrdinate authority with the church. There are indica- 
tions, moreover, that, at least in certain churches, the pastor was one, while 
the deacons were more than one, in number. 


Acts 20: 17— “ And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called to him the elders of the church"; Phil. 1:1— “ Paul 
and Timothy, servants of Christ Jesus, to all the saints in Christ Jesus that are at Philippi, with the bishops and dea- 
cons’; Tit, 1:5— “For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that were wanting, 
and appoint elders in every city, as I gave thee charge.” See, however, Acts 12:17— “Tell these things unto 
James, and to the brethren”; 15: 18 — “And after they had held their peace, James answered, saying, Brethren, hearken 
unto me”; 21:18 — ‘And the day following Paul went in with us unto James; and all the elders were present’; Gal. 
1:19— “But other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother’’; 2:12 — “certain came from James,” 
These passages seem to indicate that James was the pastor or president of the church 
at Jerusalem, an intimation which tradition corroborates. 

1 Tim. 3:2— “The bishop therefore must be without reproach"’; Tit, 1:7— “For the bishop must be blameless, as 
God's steward'’; cf. 1 Tim. 3:8, 10, 12— “Deacons in like manner must be grave. ... And let these also first be 
proved; then let them serve as deacons, if they be blameless .... Let deacons be husbands of one wife, ruling their 
children and their own houses well” —in all these passages the bishop is spoken of in thesingular 
number, the deacons in the plural. So, too, in Rev, 2:1, 8, 12, 18 and 3:1, 7, 14, “the angel of the 
church" is best interpreted as meaning the pastor of the church; and, if this be correct, 
it is clear that each church had, not many pastors, but one. 

It would, moreover, seem antecedently improbable that every church of Christ, how- 
ever small, should be required to have a plural eldership, particularly since churches 
exist that have only asingle male member. A plural eldership is natural and advan- 
tageous, only where the church is very numerous and the pastor needs assistants in his 
work: and onlyin such cases can we say that New Testament example favorsit. For 
advocacy of the theory of plural eldership, see Fish, Ecclesiology, 229-249; Ladd, Prin- 
ciples of Church Polity, 22-29. On the whole subject of offices in the church, see Dexter, 
Congregationalism, 77-98; Dagg, Church Order, 241-266; Lightfoot on the Christian 
Ministry, appended to his Commentary on Philippians, and published in his Disserta- 
tions on the Apostolic Age. 


B. The duties belonging to these offices. 
(a) The pastor, bishop, or elder is: 
First, —a spiritual teacher, in public and private ; 


Acts 20:20, 21, 35— “how I shrank not from declaring unto you anything that was profitable, and teaching 
you publicly, and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ ..... In all things I gave you an example, that so laboring ye ought to help the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed to give than to receive’’ ; 1 Thess, 5 ; 12 
— “But we beseech you, brethren, to know them that labor among you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish 
you"; Heb, 13:7, 17— ‘Remember them that had the rule over you, men that spake unto you the word of God; and 
considering the issue of their life, imitate their faith,. . . . Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit to them: 
for they watch in behalf of your souls, as they that shall give account,” ‘ 

Here we should remember that the pastor’s private work of religious conversation 
and prayer is equally important with his public ministrations; in this respect he is to 
be an example to his flock, and they are to learn from him the art of winning the 
unconverted and of caring for those who are already saved. A Jewish Rabbi once 
said: ‘*God could not be every where, —therefore he made mothers.’’? We may sub- 
stitute, for the word ‘mothers,’ the word ‘ pastors.’ Bishop Ken is said to have made a 
vow every morning, as he rose, that he would not be married that day. His own lines 
best express his mind: ‘‘ A virgin priest the altar best attends; our Lord that state 
commands not, but commends.”’ 


Secondly, — administrator of the ordinances ; 


Mat, 28 : 19, 20— ‘Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded”’; 4 Cor. 1:16, 17 — 
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“ And I baptized also the household of Stephanas : besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. For Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” Here it is evident that, although the pastor administers 
the ordinances, this is not his main work, nor is the church absolutely dependent upon 
him inthe matter. Heis not set, like an O. T. priest, to minister at the altar, but to 
preach the gospel. In an emergency any other member appointed by the church may 
administer them with equal propriety, the church always determining who are fit sub- 
jects of the ordinances, and constituting him their organ in administering them. Any 
other view is based on sacramental notions, and on ideas of apostolic succession. All 
Christians are “priests unto. ... God” (Rev.1:6). ‘*‘ This universal priesthood is a priest- 
hood, not of expiation, but of worship, and is bound to no ritual, or order of times 
and places’’ (P.S. Moxom). 


Thirdly, —superintendent of the discipline, as well as presiding officer at 
the meetings, of the church. 


Superintendent of discipline: 1 Tim. 5:17 — “ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially those who labor in the word and in teaching'’; 3:5— “if a man knoweth not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of God ?"’ Presiding ofticer at meetings of the church : 1 (or. 
12 : 28 — ‘‘ governments’ — here xuBeprvyjcecs, Or “governments,” indicating the duties of the pastor, 
are the counterpart of avriAjwers, or “helps,” which designate the duties of the deacons ; 
1 Pet. 5: 2,3 —‘‘Tend the flock of God which is among you, exercising the oversight, not of constraint, but willingly, 
according to the will of God; nor yet for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as lording it over the charge allotted 
to you, but making yourselves ensamples to the flock.” 

In the old Congregational churches of New England, an authority was accorded to 
the pastor which exceeded the New Testament standard. ‘* Dr. Bellamy could break in 
upon a festival which he deemed improper, and order the members of his parish to their 
homes.” The congregation rose as the minister entered the church, and stood uncoy- 
ered as he passed out of the porch. We must not hope or desire to restore the New 
England régime. The pastor is to take responsibility, to put himself forward when 
there is need, but he is to rule only by moral suasion, and that only by guiding, teach- 
ing, and carrying into effect the rules imposed by Christ and the decisions of the church 
in accordance with those rules. 

Dexter, Congregationalism, 115, 155, 157—‘*‘The Governor of New York suggests to 
the Legislature such and such enactments, and then executes such laws as they please 
to pass. He is chief ruler of the State, while the Legislature adopts or rejects what he 
proposes.”’ So the pastor’s functions are not legislative, but executive. Christ is the 
only lawgiver. In fulfilling this office, the manner and spirit of the pastor’s work are 
of as great importance as are correctness of judgment and faithfulness to Christ’s law. 
“The young man who cannot distinguish the wolves from the dogs should not think 
of becoming a shepherd.”’ Gregory Nazianzen: “ Hither teach none, or let your life 
teach too.” See Harvey, The Pastor; Wayland, Apostolic Ministry; Jacob, Eccl. 
Polity of N. T., 99; Samson, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 261-288. 


(6) The deacon is helper to the pastor and the church, in both spiritual 
and temporal things. 

First, —relieving the pastor of external labors, informing him of the 
condition and wants of the church, and forming a bond of union between 
pastor and people. 


Acts 6 : 1-6 — ‘‘ Now in these days, when the number of the disciples was multiplying, there arose a murmuring of the 
Grecian Jews against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily ministration. And the twelve 
called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and said, It is not fit that we should forsake the word of God, and serve 
tables, Look ye out therefore, brethren, from among you seven men of good report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this business, But we will continue stedfastly in prayer, and in the ministry of the word, 
And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit, and 
Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolaus a proselyte of Antioch; whom they set 
before the apostles: and when they had prayed, they laid their hands upon them”; cf. 8-20-— where Stephen 
shows power in disputation ; Rom, 12:7 — ‘‘or ministry [ Scaxoviar ], let us give ourselves to our minis- 
try"; 1Cor.12:28— “helps” — here avriAjwers, “helps,” indicating the duties of deacons, are 
the counterpart of cvBepvyices, “governments,” which designate the duties of the pastor; 
Phil, 1:1 — “bishops and deacons,” 

Dr. E. G. Robinson did not regard the election of the seven, in Acts 6: 1-4, as marking 
the origin of the diaconate, though he thought the diaconate grew out of this election. 
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The Autobiography of C. H. Spurgeon, 3:22, gives an account of the election of 
‘*elders”’ at the Metropolitan Tabernacle in London. These ‘elders’ were to attend 
to the spiritual affairs of the church, as the deacons were to attend to the temporal 
affairs. These “ elders’? were chosen year by year, while the office of deacon was per- 
manent, 


Secondly, — helping the church, by relieving the poor and sick and 
ministering in an informal way to the church’s spiritual needs, and by 
performing certain external duties connected with the service of the 
sanctuary. 


Since deacons are to be helpers, it is not necessary in all cases that they should be old 
or rich; in fact, it is better that among the number of deacons the various differences 
in station, age, wealth, and opinion in the church should be represented. The qualifi- 
cations for the diaconate mentioned in Acts 6:1-4 and 1 Tim. 3: 8-18, are, in substance: wis- 
dom, sympathy, and spirituality. There are advantages in electing deacons, not for 
life, but for a term of years. While there is no New Testament prescription in this 
matter, and each church may exercise its option, service for a term of years, with 
re-election where the office has been well discharged, would at least seem favored by 
1 Tim. 3:10 — “Let these also first be proved; then let them serve as deacons, if they be blameless"; 18 — “For they 
that have served well as deacons gain to themselves a good standing, and great boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus," 

Expositor’s Greek Testament, on Acts 5:6, remarks that those who carried out and 
buried Ananias are called ot v ewrepo. — “the young men" — and in the case of Sapphira they 
were of veavicxo.— meaning the same thing. ‘‘ Upon the natural distinction between 
mpeoBvTepo. and vewrepo.—elders and young men—it may well have been that official 
duties in the church were afterward based.”’ Dr. Leonard Bacon thought that the 
apostles included the whole membership in the “we,” when they said: ‘Itis not fit that we 
should forsake the word of God, and serve tables.” The deacons, on this interpretation, were chosen 
to help the whole church in temporal matters. 

In Rom, 16:1, 2, we have apparent mention of a deaconess— “I commend unto you Phebe our 
sister, who is a servant [marg.: ‘deaconess’ ] of the church that is at Cenchree ..., for she herself also hath been 
a helper of many, and of mine own self.” See also 1 Tim, 3:11—‘“ Women in like manner must be grave, not 
slanderers, temperate, faithful in all things” — here Ellicott and Alford claim that the word “ women"’ 
refers, not to deacons’ wives, aS our Auth. Vers. had it, but to deaconesses. Dexter, 
Congregationallsm, 69, 132, maintains that the office of deaconess, though it once existed, 
has passed away, aS belonging to a time when men could not, without suspicion, minis- 
ter to women. 

This view that there are temporary Offices in the church does not, however, commend 
itselfto us. It is more correct to say that there is yet doubt whether there was such an 
office as deaconess, even in the early church. Each church has aright in this matter 
to interpret Scripture for itself, and to act accordingly. An article in the Bap. Quar., 
1869 : 40, denies the existence of any diaconal rank or Office, for male or female. Fish, 
in his Ecclesiology, holds that Stephen was a deacon, but an elder also, and preached as 
elder, not as deacon, — Acts 6:1-4 being called the institution, not of the diaconate, but of 
the Christian ministry. The use of the phrase dé.axovety tparégats, and the distinction 
between the diaconate and the pastorate subsequently made in the Epistles, seem to 
refute this interpretation. On the fitness of women for the ministry of religion, see 
F. P. Cobbe, Peak of Darien, 199-262; F. E. Willard, Women in the Pulpit; B. T. Rob- 
erts, Ordaining Women. On the general subject, see Howell, The Deaconship ; Williams, 
The Deaconship; Robinson, N. T. Lexicon, avriAjyes. On the Claims of the Christian 
Ministry, and on Education for the Ministry, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 
269-318, and Christ in Creation, 314-331. 


CG. Ordination of officers. 


(a) What is ordination ? 

Ordination is the setting apart of a person divinely called to a work of 
special ministration inthe church. It does not involve the communication 
of power, —it is simply a recognition of powers previously conferred by 
God, and a consequent formal authorization, on the part of the church, to 
exercise the gifts already bestowed. This recognition and authorization 
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should not only be expressed by the vote in which the candidate is 
approved by the church or the council which represents it, but should also 
be accompanied by a special service of admonition, prayer, and the laying- 
on of hands (Acts 6:5, 6; 13:2, 3; 14:23; 1 Tim. 4:14; 5:22). 

Licensure simply commends a man to the churches as fitted to preach. 
Ordination recognizes him as set apart to the work of preaching and 
administering ordinances, in some particular church or in some designated 
field of labor, as representative of the church. 

Of his call to the ministry, the candidate himself is to be first persuaded 
(1 Cor. 9:16; 1 Tim. 1:12); but, secondly, the church must be per- 
suaded also, before he can have authority to minister among them (1 Tim. 
3:2-7; 4:14; Titus 1: 6-9. 


The word ‘ ordain’ has come to have a technical signification not found in the New 
Testament. There it means simply to choose, appoint, set apart. In 1 Tim, 2:7— “ where- 
unto I was appointed [ éré@yv ] a preacher and an apostle... . a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and truth’ — it 
apparently denotes ordination of God. In the following passages we read of an ordina- 
tion by the church; Acts 6:5,6—‘‘And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen 

. » » « and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolaus... . whom they set before the 
apostles: and when they had prayed, they laid their hands upon them’’ — the ordination of deacons; 13:2, 3 
— “And as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them. Then, when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them 
away '’; 14:23—‘‘And when they had appointed for them elders in every church, and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, on whom they had believed”; 1 Tim, 4:14 — “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery’’ ; 5: 22— ‘‘Lay hands hastily on no 
man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins.” 

Cambridge Platform, 1648, chapter 9—‘‘ Ordination is nothing else but the solemn 
putting of a man into his place and office in the church whereunto he had right before 
by election, being like the installing of a Magistrate in the Commonwealth.” Ordina- 
tion confers no authority —it only recognizes authority already conferred by God. 
Since it is only recognition, it can be repeated as often as a man changes his denomi- 
national relations. Leonard Bacon: ‘‘The action of a Council has no more authority 
than the reason on which it is based. The church calling the Council isa competent 
count of appeal from any decision of the Council.” 

Since ordination is simply choosing, appointing, setting apart, it seems plain that in 
the case of deacons, who sustain official relations only to the church that constitutes 
them, ordination requires no consultation with other churches. But in the ordination 
of a pastor, there are three natural stages: (1) the call of the church ; (2) the decision 
of a council (the council being virtually only the church advised by its brethren ); (3) 
the publication of this decision by a public service of prayer and the laying-on of 
hands. The prior call to be pastor may be said, in the case of a man yet unordained, to 
be given by the church conditionally, and in anticipation of a ratification of its action 
by the subsequent judgment of the council. In a well-instructed church, the calling 
of a council is a regular method of appeal from the church unadvised to the church 
advised by its brethren; and the vote of the council approving the candidate is only 
* the essential completing of an ordination, of which the vote of the church calling the 
candidate to the pastorate was the preliminary stage. 

This setting apart by the church, with the advice and assistance of the council, is all 
that is necessarily implied in the New Testament words which are translated ‘‘ ordain”’ ; 
and such ordination, by simple vote of church and council, could not be counted 
invalid. Butit would be irregular. New Testament precedent makes certain accom- 
paniments not only appropriate, but obligatory. A formal publication of the decree 
of the council, by laying-on of hands, in connection with prayer, is the last of the 
duties of this advisory body, which serves as the organ and assistant of the church. 
The laying-on of hands is appointed to be the regular accompaniment of ordination, as 
baptism is appointed to be the regular accompaniment of regeneration ; while yet the 
laying-on of hands is no more the substance of ordination, than baptism is the sub- 
stance of regeneration. 

The imposition of hands is the natural symbol of the communication, not of grace, 
but of authority. It does not make a man a minister of the gospel, any more than 
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coronation makes Victoria a queen. What it does signify and publish, is formal 
recognition and authorization. Viewed in this light, there not only can be no objec- 
tion to the imposition of hands upon the ground that it favors sacramentalism, but 
insistence upon it is the bounden duty of every council of ordination. 

Mr. Spurgeon was never ordained. He began and ended his remarkable ministry as 
alay preacher. He revolted from the sacramentalism of the Church of England, which 
seemed to hold that in the imposition of hands in ordination divine grace trickled down 
through a bishop’s finger ends, and he felt moved to protest against it. In our judgment 
it would have been better to follow New Testament precedent, and at the same time to 
instruct the churches as to the real meaning of the laying-on of hands. The Lord’s 
Supper had in a similar manner been interpreted as a physical communication of grace, 
but Mr. Spurgeon still continued to observe the Lord’s Supper. His gifts enabled him 
to carry his people with him, when a man of smaller powers might by peculiar views 
have ruined his ministry. He was thankful that he was pastor of a large church, 
because he felt that he had not enough talent to be pastor of asmall one. He said that 
when he wished to make a peculiar impression on his people he put himself into his 
cannon and fired himself at them. He refused the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
said that ‘‘D. D.” often meant “ Doubly Destitute.”’ Dr. P. S. Henson suggests that 
the letters mean only ‘‘ Fiddle Dee Dee.’? For Spurgeon’s views on ordination, see his 
Autobiography, 1 : 355 sq. 

John Wesley’s three tests of a call to preach: ** Inquire of applicants,”’ he says, ‘‘1. Do 
they know God as a pardoning God? Have they the love of God abiding in them? Do 
they desire and see nothing but God? And are they holy, in all manner of conversa- 
tion? 2. Have they gifts, as well as grace, for the work? Have they a clear sound 
understanding? Have they a right judgment in the things of God? Have they a just 
conception of salvation by faith? And has God given them any degree of utterance? 
Do they speak justly, readily, clearly? 38. Have they fruit? Are any truly convinced 
of sin, and converted to God, by their preaching?’’ The second of these qualifications 
seems to have been in the mind of the little girl who said that the bishop, in laying 
hands on the candidate, was feeling of his head to see whether he had brains enough to 
preach. There is some need of the preaching of a ‘‘trialsermon’’ by the candidate, as 
proof to the Council that he has the gifts requisite for a successful ministry. In this 
respect the Presbyteries of Scotland are in advance of us. 


(6) Who are to ordain ? 


Ordination is the act of the church, not the act of a privileged class in 
the church, as the eldership has sometimes wrongly been regarded, nor yet 
the act of other churches, assembled by their representatives in council. 
No ecclesiastical authority higher than that of the local church is recognized 
in the New Testament. This authority, however, has its limits; and since 
the church has no authority outside of its own body, the candidate for 
ordination should be a member of the ordaining church. 

Since each church is bound to recognize the presence of the Spirit in 
other rightly constituted churches, and its own decisions, in like manner, 
are to be recognized by others, it is desirable in ordination, as in all 
important steps affecting other churches, that advice be taken before the 
candidate is inducted into office, and that other churches be called to sit 
with it in council, and if thought best, assist in setting the candidate apart 
for the ministry. 

Hands were laid on Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, not by their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, as High Church doctrine would require, but by their equals or inferiors, as simple 
representatives of the church. Ordination was nothing more than the recognition of 
a divine appointment and the commending to God’s care and blessing of those so 
appointed. The council of ordination is only the church advised by its brethren, or 
a committee with power, to act for the church after deliberation. 

The council of ordination is not to be composed simply of ministers who have been 


themselves ordained. As the whole church is to preserve the ordinances and to main- 
tain sound doctrine, and as the unordained church member is often a more sagacious 
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judge of a candidate’s Christian experience than his own pastor would be, there seems 
no warrant, either in Scripture or in reason, for the exclusion of lay delegates from 
ordaining councils. It was not merely the apostles and elders, but the whole church at 
Jerusalem, that passed upon the matters submitted to them at the council, and others 
than ministers appear to have been delegates. The theory that only ministers can 
ordain has in it the beginnings of a hierarchy. To make the ministry a close corpora- 
tion is to recognize the principle of apostolic succession, to deny the validity of all our 
past ordinations, and to sell to an ecclesiastical caste the liberties of the church of God. 
Very great importance attaches to decorum and settled usage in matters of ordination. 
To secure these, the following suggestions are made with regard to 


I, PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS to be attended to by the candidate: 1. His letter of 
dismission should be received and acted upon by the church before the Council con- 
venes. Since the church has no jurisdiction outside of its own membership, the candi- 
date should be a member of the church which proposes to ordain him. 2. The church 
should vote to call the Council. 3. It should invite all the churches of its Association. 
4, It should send printed invitations, asking written responses. 5. Should have printed 
copies of an Order of Procedure, subject to adoption by the Council. 6. The candidate 
may select one or two persons to officiate at the public service, subject to approval of 
the Council. 7%. The clerk of the church should be instructed to be present with the 
records of the church and the minutes of the Association, so that he may call to order 
and ask responses from delegates. 8. Ushers should be appointed to ensure reserved 
seats for the Council. 9. Another room should be provided for the private session of 
the Council. 10. The choir should be instructed that one anthem, one hymn, and one 
doxology will suffice for the public service. 11. Entertainment of the delegates should 
be provided for. 12. A member of the church should be chosen to present the candi- 
date to the Council. 13. The church should be urged on the previous Sunday to attend 
the examination of the candidate as well as the public service. 


II. THE CANDIDATE AT THE COUNCIL: 1. His demeanor should be that of an appli- 
cant. Since he asks the favorable judgment of his brethren, a modest bearing and great 
patience in answering their questions, are becoming to his position. 2. Let him stand 
during his narration, and during questions, unless for reasons of ill health or fatigue he is 
specially excused. 3. It will be well to divide his narration into 15 minutes for his Chris- 
tian experience, 10 minutes for his call to the ministry, and 35 minutes for his views of 
doctrine. 4. A viva voce statement of all these three is greatly preferable to an elabo- 
rate writtenaccount. 5. In the relation of his views of doctrine: (a) the more fully he 
states them, the less need there will be for questioning ; (b) his statement should be 
positive, not negative — not what he does not believe, but what he does believe; (c) he 
is not required to tell the reasons for his belief, unless he is specially questioned with 
regard to these; (d) he should elaborate the later and practical, not the earlier and 
theoretical, portions of his theological system; (e) he may well conclude each point 
of his statement with a single text of Scripture proof. 


Ill. Tor Duty OF THE COUNCIL: 1. It should not proceed to examine the candidate 
until proper credentials have been presented. 2. It should in every case give to the 
candidate a searching examination, in order that this may not seem invidious in other 
cases. 3. Its vote of approval should read: ‘* We do now set apart,’’ and *‘ We will hold 
a public service expressive of this fact.’’ 4. Strict decorum should be observed in 
every stage of the proceedings, remembering that the Council is acting for Christ the 
great head of the church and ig transacting business for eternity. 5. The Council 
should do no other business than that for which the church has summoned it, and 
when that business is done, the Council should adjourn sine die. 


It is always to be remembered, however, that the power to ordain rests 
with the church, and that the church may proceed without a Council, or 
even against the decision of the Council. Such ordination, of course, would 
give authority only within the bounds of the individual church. Where no 
immediate exception is taken to the decision of the Council, that decision is 
to be regarded as virtually the decision of the church by which it was 
called. The same rule applies to a Council’s decision to depose from the 
ministry. In the absence of immediate protest from the church, the decis- 
ion of the Council is rightly taken as virtually the decision of the church. 
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In so far as ordination is an act performed by the local church with the 
advice and assistance of other rightly constituted churches, it is justly 
regarded as giving formal permission to exercise gifts and administer ordi- 
nances within the bounds of such churches. Ordination is not, therefore, 
to be repeated upon the transfer of the minister’s pastoral relation from 
one church to another. In every case, however, where a minister from a 
body of Christians not Scripturally constituted assumes the pastoral rela- 
tion ina rightly organized church, there is peculiar propriety, not only in 
the examination, by a Council, of his Christian experience, call to the 
ministry, and views of doctrine, but also in that act of formal recognition 


and authorization which is called ordination. 

The Council should be numerous and impartially constituted. The church calling the 
Council should be represented in it by a fair number of delegates. Neither the church, 
nor the Council, should permit a prejudgment of the case by the previous announce- 
ment of an ordination service. While the examination of the candidate should be 
public, all danger that the Council be unduly influenced by pressure from without 
should be obviated by its conducting its deliberations, and arriving at its decision, in 
private session. Wesubjoin the form of a letter missive, calling a Council of ordina- 
tion; an order cf procedure after the Council has assembled; and a programme of 
exercises for the public service. 

LETTER MIssivzE. — The —— church of ——to the——church of ——-: Dear Brethren: 
By vote of this church, you are requested to send your pastor and two delegates to 
meet with us in accordance with the following resolutions, passed by us on the —- —, 
19—: Whereas, brother -—,a member of this church, has offered himself to the work 
of the gospel ministry, and has been chosen by us as our pastor, therefore, Resolved, 1. 
That such neighboring churches, in fellowship with us, as shall be herein designated, 
be requested to send their pastor and two delegates each, to meet and counsel with this 
church, at—o’clock—. M., on ——, 19-——,, and if, after examination, he be approved, 
that brother —— be set apart, by vote of the Council, to the gospel ministry, and that 
a public service be held, expressive of this fact. Resolved, 2. That the Council, if it 
do so ordain, be requested to appoint two of its number to act with the candidate, in 
arranging the public services. Resolved, 3. That printed letters of invitation, embody- 
ing these resolutions, and signed by the clerk of this church, be sent to the following 
churches, —— —— —— —— ——, and that these churches be requested to furnish to 
their delegates an Officially signed certificate of their appointment, to be presented at 
the organization of the Council. Resolved, 4. That Rev. ——, and brethren —— —, be 
also invited by the clerk of the church to be present as members of the Council. 
Resolved, 5. That brethren ——, ——, and——, be appointed as our delegates, to repre- 
sent this church in the deliberations of the Council; and that brother —— be requested 
to present the candidate to the Council, with an expression of the high respect and 
warm attachment with which we have welcomed him and his labors among us. In 
behalf of the church, —— ——, Clerk. ——, 19—. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE.— 1. Reading, by the clerk of the church, of the letter-missive, 
followed by a call, in their order, upon all churches and individuals invited, to present 
responses and names in writing; each delegate, as he presents his credentials, taking 
his seat in a portion of the house reserved for the Council. 2. Announcement, by the 
clerk of the church, that a Council has convened, and call for the nomination ofa 
moderator, —the motion to be put by the clerk,—after which the moderator takes 
the chair. 8. Organization completed by election of a clerk of the Council, the offering 
of prayer, and an invitation to visiting brethren to sit with the Council, but not to vote, 
4, Reading, on behalf of the church, by its clerk, of the records of the church concern- 
ing the call extended to the candidate, and his acceptance, together with documentary 
evidence of his licensure, of his present church membership, and of his standing in 
other respects, if coming from another denomination. 5. Vote, by the Council, that 
the proceedings of the church, and the standing of the candidate, warrant an exami- 
nation of his claim to ordination. 6. Introduction of the candidate to the Council, by 
some representative of the church, with an expression of the church’s feeling respect- 
ing him and his labors. 7%. Vote to hear his Christian experience. Narration on the 
part of the candidate, followed by questions as to any features of it still needing eluci- 
dation. 8. Vote to hear the candidate’s reasons for believing himself called to the 
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ministry. Narration and questions. 9, Vote to hear the candidate’s views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Narration and questions. 10. Vote to conclude the public examination, 
and to withdraw for private session, 11. In private session, after prayer, the Council 
determines, by three separate votes, in order to secure separate consideration of each 
question, whether it is satisfied with the candidate’s Christian experience, call to the 
ministry, and views of Christian doctrine. 12. Vote that the candidate be hereby set 
apart to the gospel ministry, and that a public service be held, expressive of this fact; 
that for this purpose, a committee of two be appointed, to act with the candidate, in 
arranging such service of ordination, and to report before adjournment. 13. Reading 
of minutes, by clerk of Council, and correction of them, to prepare for presentation at 
the ordination service, and for preservation in the archives of the church. 14. Vote to 
give the candidate a certificate of ordination, signed by the moderator and clerk of the 
Council, and to publish an account of the proceedings in the journals of the denomi- 
nation. 15. Adjourn to meet at the service of ordination. 

PROGRAMME OF PUBLIC SERVICE (two hours in length).—1. Voluntary — five min- 
utes. 2. Anthem—five. 38. Reading minutes of the Council, by the clerk of the 
Council—ten. 4. Prayer of invocation—five. 5. Reading of Scripture—five. 6. Ser- 
mon—twenty-five. %. Prayer of ordination, with laying-on of hands—fifteen. 8. 
Hymn—ten. 9. Right hand of fellowship — five. 10. Charge to the candidate — fifteen. 
11. Charge to the church — fifteen. 12. Doxology—five. 18. Benediction by the newly 
ordained pastor. 

The tenor of the N. T. would seem to indicate that deacons should be ordained with 
prayer and the laying-on of hands, though not by council or public service. Evangel- 
ists, missionaries, ministers serving as secretaries of benevolent societies, should also 
be ordained, since they are organs of the church, set apart for special religious work on 
behalf of the churches. The same rule applies to those who are set to be teachers of 
the teachers, the professors of theological seminaries. Philip, baptizing the eunuch, is 
to be regarded as an organ of the church at Jerusalem. Both home missionaries and 
foreign missionaries are evangelists; and both, as organs of the home churches to 
which they belong, are not under obligation to take letters of dismission to the churches 
they gather. George Adam Smith, in his Life of Henry Drummond, 265, says that 
Drummond was ordained to his professorship by the laying-on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery: ‘* The rite is the same in the case whether of a minister or of a professor, for 
the church of Scotland recognizes no difference between her teachers and her pastors, 
but lays them under the same vows, and ordains them all as ministers of Christ’s gospel 
and of his sacraments.”’ 

Rome teaches that ordination is a sacrament, and ‘‘ once a priest, always a priest,” 
but only when Rome confers the ordination. It is going a great deal further than 
Rome to maintain the indelibility of all orders — at least, of all orders conferred by an 
evangelical church. At Dover in England, a medical gentleman declined to pay his 
doctor’s bill upon the ground that it was not the custom of his calling to pay one 
another for their services. It appeared however that he was a retired practitioner, and 
upon that ground he lost his case. Ordination, like vaccination, may run out. Retire- 
ment from the office of public teacher should work a forfeiture of the official character, 
The authorization granted by the Council was based upon a previous recognition of a 
divine call. When by reason of permanent withdrawal from the ministry, and devo- 
tion to wholly secular pursuits, there remains no longer any divine call to be recog- 
nized, allauthority and standing asa Christian minister should cease also. We therefore 
repudiate the doctrine of the ‘‘indelibility of sacred orders,’ and the corresponding 
maxim: ‘*Once ordained, always ordained’’; although we do not, with the Cambridge 
Platform, confine the ministerial function to the pastoral relation. That Platform 
held that ‘* the pastoral relation ceasing, the ministerial function ceases, and the pastor 
becomes a layman again, to be restored to the ministry only by a second ordination, 
called installation. This theory of the ministry proved so inadequate, that it was held 
scarcely more than a single generation. It was rejected by the Congregational 
churches of England ten years after it was formulated in New England.” 

“The National Council of Congregational Churches, in 1880, resolved that any man 
serving a church as minister can be dealt with and disciplined by any church, no mat- 
ter what his relations may be in church membership, or ecclesiastical affiliations. Ifthe 
church choosing him will not call a council, then any church can call one for that pur- 
pose’’; see New Englander, July, 1883:461-491. This latter course, however, pre- 
supposes that the steps of fraternal labor and admonition, provided for in our next 
section on the Relation of Local Churches to one another, have been taken, and have 
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been insufficient to induce proper action on the part of the church to which such 
minister belongs. 

The authority of a Presbyterian church is limited to the bounds of its own 
denomination. It cannot ordain ministers for Baptist churches, any more than 
it can ordain them for Methodist churches or for Episcopal churches. When a 
Presbyterian minister becomes a Baptist, his motives for making the change and the 
conformity of his views to the New Testament standard need to be scrutinized by 
Baptists, before they can admit him to their Christian and church fellowship; in other 
words, he needs to be ordained by a Baptist church. Ordination is no more a discour- 
tesy to the other denomination than Baptism is. Those who oppose reérdination in 
such cases virtually hold to the Romish view of the sacredness of orders. 

The Watchman, April 17, 1902—‘‘ The Christian ministry is not a priestly class which 
the laity is bound to support. If the minister cannot find a church ready to support 
him, there is nothing to prevent his entering another calling. Only ten per cent. of the 
men who start in independent business avoid failure, and a much smaller proportion 
achieve substantial success. They are not failures, for they do useful and valuable 
work. But they do not secure the prizes. It is not wonderful that the proportion of 
ministers securing prominent pulpitsissmall. Many men failin the ministry. There 
is no sacred character imparted by ordination. They should go into some other avoca- 
tion. ‘ Oncea minister, always a minister’ isa piece of Popery that Protestant churches 
should get rid of.”” See essay on Councils of Ordination, their Powers and Duties, by 
A. H. Strong, in Philosophy and Religion, 259-268; Wayland, Principles and Practices 
of Baptists, 114; Dexter, Congregationalism, 136, 145, 146, 150, 151. Per contra, see Fish, 
EKcclesiology, 365-399 ; Presb. Rev., 1886 ; 89-126. 


3. Discipline of the Church. 


A. Kinds of discipline.— Discipline is of two sorts, according as offences 
are private or public. (a) Private offences are to be dealt with according 
to the rule in Mat. 5: 23, 24; 18: 15-17. 


Mat, 5: 23, 24—TIf therefore thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift’— here is provision for self-discipline on the part of each offender ; 
18 :15-17 —'‘ And if thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his fault between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he hear thee not, take with thee one or two more, that at the mouth of two 
witnesses or three every word may be established, And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the church: and if he 
refuse to hear the church also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican ''— here is, first, private 
discipline, one of another; and then, only as a last resort, discipline by the church. 
Westcott and Hort, however omit the cis o¢—“‘against thee '’— in Mat, 18:15, and so make each 
Christian responsible for bringing to repentance every brother whose sin he becomes 
cognizant of. This would abolish the distinction between private and public offences, 

When a brother wrongs me, I am not to speak of the offence to others, nor to write 
to him a letter, but to go to him. If the brother is already penitent, he will start from 
his house to see me at the same time that I start from my house to see him, and we 
will meet just half way between the two. There would be little appeal to the church, 
and little cherishing of ancient grudges, if Christ’s disciples would observe his simple 
rules. These rules impose a duty upon both the offending and the offended party. 
When a brother brings a personal matter before the church, he should always be asked 
whether he has obeyed Christ’s command to labor privately with the offender. If he 
has not, he should be bidden to keep silence. 


(6) Public offences are to be dealt with according to the rule in 1 Cor. 
5: 3-5, 18, and 2 Thess. 3: 6. 


1 Cor. 5: 3-5, 18 — “For I verily, being absent in body but present in spirit, have already as though I were present 
judged him that hath so wrought this thing, in the name of the Lord Jesus, ye being gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus, to deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Josus,.... Put away the wicked man from among yourselves,” 

Notice here that Paul gave the incestuous person no opportunity to repent, confess, 
or avert sentence. The church can have no valid evidence of repentance immediately 
upon discovery and arraignment. At such atime the natural conscience always reacts 
in remorse and self-accusation, but whether the sin is hated because of its inherent 
wickedness, or only because of its unfortunate consequences, cannot be known at once. 
Only fruits meet for repentance can prove repentance real. But such fruits take time, 
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And the church has no time to wait. Its good repute in the community, and its influence 
over its own members, are at stake. These therefore demand the instant exclusion of 
the wrong-doer, as evidence that the church clears its skirts from all complicity with 
the wrong. In the case of gross public offences, labor with the offender is to come, not 
before, but after, his excommunication; cf. 2 Cor. 2: 6-8 —Sufficient to such a one is this punishment 
which was inflicted by the many; .... forgive him and comfort him; . . . . confirm your love toward him.” 


The church is not a Mutual Insurance Company, whose object is to protect and shield 
its individual members. It is a society whose end is to represent Christ in the world, 
and to establish his truth and righteousness. Christ commits his honor to its keeping. 
The offender who is only anxious to escape judgment, and who pleads to be forgiven 
without delay, often shows that he cares nothing for the cause of Christ which he has 
injured, but that he has at heart only his own selfish comfort and reputation. The 
truly penitent man will rather beg the church to exclude him, in order that it may free 
itself from the charge of harboring iniquity. He will accept exclusion with humility, 
will love the church that excludes him, will continue to attend its worship, will in due 
time seek and receive restoration. There is always a way back into the church for 
those who repent. But the Scriptural method of ensuring repentance is the method of 
immediate exclusion. 


In 2 Cor. 2: 6-8 —“ inflicted by the many” might at first sight seem to imply that, although the 
offender was excommunicated, it was only by a majority vote, some members of the 
church dissenting. Some interpreters think he had not been excommunicated at all, 
but that only ordinary association with him had ceased. But, if Paul’s command in the 
first epistle to “put away the wicked man from among yourselves” (1 (or.5:13) had been thus dis- 
obeyed, the apostle would certainly have mentioned and rebuked the disobedience. On 
the contrary he praises them that they had done as he had advised. The action of the 
church at Corinth was blessed by God to the quickening of conscience and the purifi- 
cation of life. In many a modern church the exclusion of unworthy members has in 
like manner given to Christians a new sense of their responsibility, while at the same 
time it has convinced worldly people that the church was in thorough earnest. The 
decisions of the church, indeed, when guided by the Holy Spirit, are nothing less than 
an anticipation of the judgments of the last day; see Mat. 18: 18 —“ What things soever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be hound in heaven; and what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,."’ In 
John 8:7, Jesus recognizes the sin and urges repentance, while he challenges the right of 
the mob to execute judgment, and does away with the traditional stoning. His gracious 
treatment of the sinning woman gave no hint as to the proper treatment of her case 
by the regular synagogue authorities. 


2 Thess 3:6 —" Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which they received of us.’ The mere *‘drop- 
ping’’ of names from the list of members seems altogether contrary to the spirit of the 
N. T. polity. That recognizes only three methods of exit from the local church: (1) 
exclusion; (2) dismission; (8) death. To provide for the case of members whose 
residence has long been unknown, it is well for the church to have a standing rule that 
all members residing at a distance shall report each year by letter or by contribution, 
and, in case of failure to report for two successive years, shall be subject to discipline. 
The action of the church, in such cases, should take the form of an adoption of preamble 
and resolution: ‘*‘ Whereas A. B. has been absent from the church for more than two 
years, and has failed to comply with the standing rule requiring a yearly report or 
contribution, therefore, Resolved, that the church withdraw from A. B. the hand of 
fellowship.” 


In all cases of exclusion, the resolution may uniformly read as above; the preamble 
may indefinitely vary, and should always cite the exact nature of the offence. In this 
way, neglect of the church or breach of covenant obligations may be distinguished from 
offences against common morality, so that exclusion upon the former ground shall not 
be mistaken for exclusion upon the latter. As the persons excluded are not commonly 
present at the meeting of the church when they are excluded, a written copy of the 
preamble and resolution, signed by the Clerk of the Church, should always be imme- 
diately sent to them. 


B. Relation of the pastor to discipline.— (a) He has no original author- 
ity; (6) but is the organ of the church, and (c) superintendent of its 
labors for its own purification and for the reclamation of offenders; and 
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therefore (d) may best do the work of discipline, not directly, by consti- 
tuting himself a special policeman or detective, but indirectly, by securing 
proper labor on the part of the deacons or brethren of the church. 


The pastor should regard himself as a judge, rather than as a prosecuting attorney. 
He should press upon the officers of his church their duty to investigate cases of immor- 
ality and to deal with them. But if he himself makes charges, he loses dignity, and 
puts it out of his power to help the offender. It is not well for him to be, or to have 
the reputation of being, a ferreter-out of misdemeanors among his church members. 
It is best for him in general to serve only as presiding officer in cases of discipline, 
instead of being a partisan or a counsel for the prosecution. For this reason it is well 
for him to secure the appointment by his church of a Prudential Committee, or Com- 
mittee on Discipline, whose duty it shall be at a fixed time each year to look over the list 
of members, initiate labor in the case of delinquents, and, after the proper steps have 
been taken, present proper preambles and resolutions in cases where the church needs to 
take action. This regular yearly process renders discipline easy ; whereas the neglect of 
it for several successive years results in an accumulation of cases, in each of which the 
person exposed to discipline has friends, and these are tempted to obstruct the church’s 
dealing with others from fear that the taking up of any other case may lead to the 
taking up of that one in which they are most nearly interested. The church which 
pays no regular attention to its discipline is like the farmer who milked his cow only 
once a year, in order to avoid too great a drain; or like the small boy who did not see 
how any one could bear to comb his hair every day,— he combed his own only once in 
six weeks, and then it nearly killed him. 

As the Prudential Committee, or Committee on Discipline, is simply the church itself 
preparing its own business, the church may well require all complaints to be made to 
it through the committee. In this way it may be made certain that the preliminary 
steps of labor have been taken, and the disquieting of the church by premature charges 
may be avoided. Where the committee, after proper representations made to it, fails 
to do its duty, the individual member may appeal directly to the assembled church; 
and the difference between the New Testament order and that of a hierarchy is this, 
that according to the former all final action and responsibility is taken by the church 
itself in its collective capacity, whereas on the latter the minister, the session, or the 
bishop, so far as the individual church is concerned, determines the result. See Savage, 
Church Discipline, Formative and Corrective; Dagg, Church Order, 268-274. On church 
discipline in cases of remarriage after divorce, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Relig- 
ion, 431-442, 


TV. Rewvation oF Locan CHURCHES TO ONE ANOTHER. 


1. The general nature of this relation is that of fellowship between 
equals.— Notice here: 


(a) The absolute equality of the churches.—No church or council of 
churches, no association or convention or society, can relieve any single 
church of its direct responsibility to Christ, or assume control of its action. 


(6) The fraternal fellowship and codperation of the churches.—No 
church can properly ignore, or disregard, the existence or work of other 
churches around it. Every other church is presumptively possessed of the 
Spirit, in equal measure with itself. There must therefore be sympathy 
and mutual furtherance of each other’s welfare among churches, as among 
individual Christians. Upon this principle are based letters of dismission, 
recognition of the pastors of other churches, and all associational unions, 
or unions for common Christian work. 

H. O. Rowlands, in Bap. Quar. Rev., Oct. 1891 : 669-677, urges the giving up of special 
Councils, and the turning of the Association into a Permanent Council, not to take 
original cognizance of what cases it pleases, but to consider and judge such questions 


as may be referred to it by the individual churches. It could then revise and rescind 
its action, whereas the present Council when once adjourned can never be called 
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together again. This method would prevent the packing of a Council, and the Council 
when once constituted would have greater influence. We feel slow to sanction such a 
plan, not only for the reason that it seems destitute of New Testament authority and 
example, but because it tends toward a Presbyterian form of church government. All 
permanent bodies of this sort gradually arrogate to themselves power ; indirectly if not 
directly they can assume original jurisdiction; their decisions have altogether too 
great influence, if they go further than personal persuasion. The independence of the 
individual church is a primary element of polity which must not be sacrificed or endan- 
gered for the mere sake of inter-ecclesiastical harmony, Permanent Councils of any 
sort are of doubtful validity. They need to be kept under constant watch and criticism, 
lest they undermine our Baptist church government, a fundamental principle of which 
is that there is no authority on earth above that of the local church. 


2. This fellowship involves the duty of special consultation with 
regard to matters affecting the common interest, 


(a) The duty of seeking advice.—Since the order and good repute of 
each is valuable to all the others, cases of grave importance and difficulty in 
internal discipline, as well as the question of ordaining members to the min- 
istry, should be submitted to a council of churches called for the purpose. 


(0) The duty of taking advice.—For the same reason, each church 
should show readiness to receive admonition from others. So long as this 
is in the nature of friendly reminder that the church is guilty of defects 
from the doctrine or practice enjoined by Christ, the mutual acceptance of 
whose commands is the basis of all church fellowship, no church can justly 
refuse to have such defects pointed out, or to consider the Scripturalness of 
its own proceeding. Such admonition or advice, however, whether coming 
from a single church or from a council of churches, is not itself of bind- 
ing authority. It is simply in the nature of moral suasion. The church 
receiving it has still to compare it with Christ’s laws. The ultimate decis- 
ion rests entirely with the church so advised or asking advice. 


Churches should observe comity, and should not draw away one another’s members. 
Ministers should bring churches together, and should teach their members the larger 
unity of the whole church of God. The pastor should not confine his interest to his 
own church or even to his own Association. The State Convention, the Education 
Society, the National Anniversaries, should all claim his attention and that of his people. 
He should welcome new laborers and helpers, instead of regarding the ministry as a 
close corporation whose numbers are to be kept forever small. E.G. Robinson: ‘* The 
spirit of sectarianism is devilish. It raises the church above Christ. Christ did not 
say: ‘ Blessed is the man who accepts the Westminster Confession or the Thirty-Nine 
Articles.’ There is not the least shadow of churchism in Christ. Churchism is a 
revamped and whitewashed Judaism. It keeps up the middle wall of partition which 
Christ has broken down.” 


Dr. P. H. Mell, in his Manual of Parliamentary Practice, calls Church Councils ** Com- 
mittees of Help.’”’ President James C. Welling held that ‘‘ We Baptists are not true to 
our democratic polity in the conduct of our collective evangelical operations. In these 
matters we are simply a bureaucracy, tempered by individual munificence.”? A.J. Gor- 
don, Ministry of the Spirit, 149, 150, remarks on Mat. 18:19—“If two of you shall agree '’— 
oupdwvyicwov, from which our word ‘symphony’ comes: ‘‘If two shall ‘accord,’ or 
*symphonize’ in what they ask, they have the promise of being heard. But, asin tuning 
an organ, all the notes must be keyed to the standard pitch, else harmony were impos- 
sible, so in prayer. It is not enough that two disciples agree with each other,— they 
must agree with a Third —the righteous and holy Lord, before they can agree in inter- 
cession There may be agreement which is in most sinful conflict with the divine will: 
‘How is it that ye have agreed together’— ovvedwrvyndy — the same word —‘to try the Spirit of the Lord?’ 
says Peter (Acts5:9), Here is mutual accord, but guilty discord with the Holy Spirit.” 
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3. This fellowship may be broken by manifest departures from the 
faith or practice of the Scriptures, on the part of any church. 


In such case, duty to Christ requires the churches, whose labors to reclaim 
a sister church from error have proved unavailing, to withdraw their fellow- 
ship from it, until such time as the erring church shall return to the path 
of duty. In this regard, the law which applies to individuals applies to 
churches, and the polity of the New Testament is congregational rather 
than independent. 


Independence is qualified by interdependence. While each church is, in the last resort 
thrown upon its own responsibility in ascertaining doctrine and duty, it is to acknowl- 
edge the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in other churches as well as in itself, and the 
value of the public opinion of the churches as an indication of the mind of the Spirit. 
The church in Antioch asked advice of the church in Jerusalem, although Paul himself 
was at Antioch. Although no church or union of churches has rightful jurisdiction 
over the single local body, yet the Council, when rightly called and constituted, has 
the power of moral infiuence. Its decision is an index to truth, which only the gravest 
reasons will justify the church in ignoring or refusing to follow. 


Dexter, Congregationalism, 695—‘‘ Barrowism gave all power into the hands of the 
elders, and it would have no Councils. Congregationalism is Brownism. It has two 
foci: Independence and Interdependence.” Charles 8. Scott, on Baptist Polity and the 
Pastorate, in Bap. Quar. Rev., July, 1890: 291-297 —‘‘ The difference between the polity of 
Baptist and of Congregational churches is in the relative authority of the Ecclesiastical 
Council. Congregationalism is Councilism. Not only the ordination and first settle- 
ment of the minister must be with the advice and consent of a Council, but every 
subsequent unsettlement and settlement.’’ Baptist churches have regarded this depend- 
ence upon Councils after the minister’s ordination as extreme and unwarranted. 


The fact that the church has always the right, for just cause, of going behind the 
decision of the Council, and of determining for itself whether it will ratify or reject that 
decision, shows conclusively that the church has parted with no particle of its original 
independence or authority. Yet, though the Council is simply a counsellor — an organ 
and helper of the church,— the neglect of its advice may involve such ecclesiastical or 
moral wrong as to justify the churches represented in it, as well as other churches, in 
withdrawing, from the church that called it, their denominational fellowship. The 
relation of churches to one another is analogous to the relation of private Christians to 
one another. No meddlesome spirit is to be allowed ; but in matters of grave moment, 
a church, as well as an individual, may be justified in giving advice unasked. 


Lightfoot, in his new edition of Clemens Romanus, shows that the Epistle, instead of 
emanating from Clement as Bishop of Rome, is a letter of the church at Rome to the 
Corinthians, urging them to peace. No pope and no bishop existed, but the whole 
church congregationally addressed its counsels to its sister body of believers at Corinth. 
Congregationalism, in A. D. 95, considered it a duty to labor with a sister church that 
had in its judgment gone astray, or that was in danger of going astray. The only pri- 
macy was the primacy of the church, not of the bishop; and this primacy was a primacy 
of goodness, backed up by metropolitan advantages. All this fraternal fellowship fol- 
lows from the fundamental conception of the local church as the concrete embodiment 
of the universal church. Park: ‘*Congregationalism recognizes a voluntary codpera- 
tion and communion of the churches, which Independency does not do. Independent 
churches ordain and depose pastors without asking advice from other churches.”’ 


In accordance with this general principle, in a case of serious disagreement between 
different portions of the same church, the council called to advise should be, if possible, 
a mutual, not an ex parte, council; see Dexter, Congregationalism, 2, 3, 61-64. Itisa 
more general application of the same principle, to say that the pastor should not shut 
himself in to his own church, but should cultivate friendly relations with other pastors 
and with other churches, should be present and active at the meetings of Associations 
and State Conventions, and at the Anniversaries of the National Societies of the denom- 
ination. His example of friendly interest in the welfare of others will affect his church. 
The strong should be taught to help the weak, after the example of Paul in raising 
contributions for the poor churches of Judea. 
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The principle of church independence is not only consistent with, but it absolutely 
requires under Christ, all manner of Christian codperation with other churches; and 
Social and Mission Unions to unify the work of the denomination, to secure the start- 
ing of new enterprises, to prevent one church from trenching upon the territory or 
appropriating the members of another, are only natural outgrowths of the principle. 
President Wayland’s remark, “‘He who is displeased with everybody and everything 
gives the best evidence that his own temper is defective and that he is a bad associate,”’ 
applies to churches as well as to individuals. Each church is to remember that, though 
it is honored by the indwelling of the Lord, it constitutes only a part of that great body 
of which Christ is the head. 

See Davidson, Eccl. Polity of the N.T.; Ladd, Principles of Church Polity; and on 
the general subject of the Church, Hodge, Essays, 201; Flint, Christ’s Kingdom on 
Earth, 53-82; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity; The Church,—a collection of essays by 
Luthardt, Kahnis, etc.; Hiscox, Baptist Church Directory; Ripley, Church Polity ; 
Harvey, The Church; Crowell, Church Members’ Manual; R. W. Dale, Manual of Con- 
gregational Principles; Lightfoot, Com. on Philippians, excursus on the Christian 
Ministry ; Ross, The Church-Kingdom — Lectures on Congregationalism ; Dexter, Con- 
gregationalism, 681-716, as seen in its Literature; Allison, Baptist Councils in America. 
For a denial that there is any real apostolic authority for modern church polity, see 
O. J. Thatcher, Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church, 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ORDINANCES OF THE CHURCH. 


By the ordinances, we mean those outward rites which Christ has 
appointed to be administered in his church as visible signs of the saving 
truth of the gospel. They are signs, in that they vividly express this truth 
and confirm it to the believer. 

In contrast with this characteristically Protestant view, the Romanist 
regards the ordinances as actually conferring grace and producing holiness. 
Instead of being the external manifestation of a preceding union with 
Christ, they are the physical means of constituting and maintaining this 
union. With the Romanist, in this particular, sacramentalists of every 
name substantially agree. The Papal Church holds to seven sacraments or 
ordinances :— ordination, confirmation, matrimony, extreme unction, pen- 
ance, baptism, and the eucharist. The ordinances prescribed in theN. T., 
however, are two and only two, viz. :— Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


It will be well to distinguish from one another the three words: symbol, rite, and 
ordinance. 1. A symbol is the sign, or visible representation, of an invisible truth or 
idea; as for example, the lion igs the symbol of strength and courage, the lamb is the 
symbol of gentleness, the olive branch of peace, the sceptre of dominion, the wedding 
ring of marriage, and the flag of country. Symbols may teach great lessons; as Jesus’ 
cursing the barren figtree taught the doom of unfruitful Judaism, and Jesus’ washing of 
the disciples’ feet taught his own coming down from heaven to purify and save, and the 
humble service required of hisfollowers. 2. A rite isa symbol which is employed with 
regularity and sacred intent. Symbols became rites when thus used. Examples of 
authorized rites in the Christian Church are the laying on of hands in ordination, and 
the giving of the right hand of fellowship. 3. An ordinance is a symbolic rite which 
sets forth the central truths of the Christian faith, and which is of universal and per- 
petual obligation. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are rites which have become 
ordinances by the specific command of Christ and by their inner relation to the essential 
truths of his kingdom. No ordinance is a sacrament in the Romanist sense of confer- 
ring grace; but, as the sacramentum was the oath taken by the Roman soldier to obey 
his commander even unto death, so Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are sacraments, in 
the sense of vows of allegiance to Christ our Master. 

President H. G. Weston has recorded his objections to the observance of the so-called 
* Christian Year,’ in words that we quote, as showing the danger attending the Romanist 
multiplication of ordinances. ‘1. The ‘Christian Year’ is not Christian. It makes 
everything of actions, and nothing of relations. Make a day holy that God has not 
made holy, and you thereby make all other days unholy. 2. It limits the Christian’s 
view of Christ to the scenes and events of his earthly life. Salvation comes through 
spiritual relations to a living Lord. The ‘Christian Year’ makes Christ only amemory, 
and not a living, present, personal power. Life, not death, is the typical word of the 
N.T. Paul craved, not a knowledge of the fact of the resurrection, but of the power of 
it. The New Testament records busy themselves most of all with what Christ is doing 
now. 3. The appointments of the ‘Christian Year’ are not in accord with the N. T. 
These appointments lack the reality of spiritual life, and are contrary to the essential 
spirit of Christianity.’? We may add that where the ‘‘ Christian Year” is most generally 
and rie“ i.y observed, there popular religion ig most formal and destitute of spiritual 
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I. Baptism. 


Christian Baptism is the immersion of a believer in water, in token of his 
previous entrance into the communion of Christ’s death and resurrection, — 
or, in other words, in token of his regeneration through union with Christ, 


1. Baptism an Ordinance of Christ. 
A. Proof that Christ instituted an external rite called baptism. 


(a) From the words of the great commission; (6) from the injunctions 
of the apostles; (c) from the fact that the members of the New Testament 
churches were baptized believers; (d@) from the universal practice of such 
a rite in Christian churches of subsequent times. 


(a) Mat, 28:19—“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit”; Mark 16:16 —“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved "— we hold, 
with Westcott and Hort, that Mark 16: 9-20 is of canonical authority, though probably not 
written by Mark himself. (b) Acts 2:38—‘‘And Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins’; (c) Rom. 6: 3-5 —‘‘Or are ye ignorant that 
all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with him through 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk 
in newness of life, For if we have become united with him in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of 
his resurrection’; Col. 2:11, 12—“‘in whom ye were also circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands, in the 
putting off of the body of the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ; having been buried with him in baptism, wherein ye 
were also raised with him through faith in the working of God, who raised him from the dead,” (qd) The only 
marked exceptions to the universal requisition of baptism are found in the Society of 
Friends, and in the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army does not regard the ordinance 
as having any more permanent obligation than feet-washing. General Booth: *‘We 
teach our soldiers that every time they break bread, they are to remember the broken 
body of the Lord, and every time they wash the body, they are to remind themselves of 
the cleansing power of the blood of Christ and of the indwelling Spirit.’’ The Society 
of Friends regard Christ’s commands as fulfilled, not by any outward baptism of water, 
but only by the inward baptism of the Spirit. 


B. This external rite intended by Christ to be of universal and per- 


petual obligation. 
(a) Christ recognized John the Baptist’s commission to baptize as 
derived immediately from heaven. 

Mat, 24:25 —" The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven or from men ?"— here Jesus clearly inti- 
mates that John’s commission to baptize was derived directly from God; cf, John 1:25 — 
the delegates sent to the Baptist by the Sanhedrin ask him: “Why then baptizest thou, ifthou art 
not the Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet?’’ thus indicating that John’s baptism, either in its 
form or its application, was a new ordinance that required special divine aut horization. 

Broadus, in his American Com. on Mat, 3:6, claims that John’s baptism was no modifi- 
cation of an existing rite. Proselyte baptism is not mentionet in the Mishna (A. D. 200) ; 
the first distinct account of it is in the Babylonian Talmud (Gemara) written in the 
fifth century ; it was not adopted from the Christians, but was one of the Jewish puri- 
fications which came to be regarded, after the destruction of the Temple, as a peculiar 
initiatory rite. There is no mention of it, as a Jewish rite, in the O. T., N. T., Apocrypha, 
Philo, or Josephus. 

For the view that proselyte-baptism did not exist among the Jews before the time of 
John, see Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentaufe; Stuart, in 
Bib. Repos., 18388 : 338-355; Toy, in Baptist Quarterly, 1872:8501-332. Dr. Toy, however, 
in a private note to the author (1884), says: ‘‘ I am disposed now to regard the Christian 
rite as borrowed from the Jewish, contrary to my view in 1872.’”’ So holds Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, 2:742-744—‘* We have positive testimony that the baptism of 
proselytes existed in the times of Hillel and Shammai. For, whereas the school of 
Shammai is said to have allowed a proselyte who was circumcised on the eve of the 
Passover, to partake, after baptism, of the Passover, the school of Hillel forbade it. 
This controversy must be regarded as proving that at that time [ previous to Christ ] 
the baptism of proselytes was customary.” 
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Porter, on Proselyte Baptism, Hastings’ Bible Dict., 4:182—“If circumcision was the 
decisive step in the case of all male converts, there seems no longer room for serious 
yuestion that a bath of purification must have followed, even though early mention of 
such proselyte baptism is not found. The law (lev. 11-15; Num. 19) prescribed such 
baths in all cases of impurity, and one who came with the deep impurity of a heathen 
life behind him could not have entered the Jewish community without such cleansing.” 
Plummer, on Baptism, Hastings’ Bible Dict., 1:239—‘* What is wanted is direct evidence 
that, before John the Baptist made so remarkable a use of the rite, it was the custom 
to make all proselytes submit to baptism; and such evidence is not forthcoming. 
Nevertheless the fact is not really doubtful. It is not credible that the baptizing of 
proselytes was instituted and made essential for their admission to Judaism at a period 
subsequent to the institution of Christian baptism; and the supposition that it was 
borrowed from the rite enjoined by Christ i3 monstrous.” 

Although the O. T. and the Apocrypha, Josephus and Philo, are silent with regard to 
proselyte baptism, it is certain that it existed among the Jews in the early Christian 
centuries; and itis almost equally certain that the Jews could not have adopted it from 
the Christians. Itis probable, therefore, that the baptism of John was an application 
to Jews of an immersion which, before that time, was administered to proselytes from 
among the Gentiles; and that it was this adaptation of the rite to a new class of subjects 
and with a new meaning, which excited the inquiry and criticism of the Sanhedrin. We 
must remember, however, that the Lord’s Supper was likewise an adaptation of certain’ 
portions of the old Passover service to a new use and meaning. See also Kitto, Bib. 
Cyclop., 3: 593. 


(6) In his own submission to John’s baptism, Christ gave testimony to 
the binding obligation of the ordinance (Mat. 3: 18-17). John’s baptism 
was essentially Christian baptism (Acts 19:4), although the full signifi- 
cance of it was not understood until after Jesus’ death and resurrection 
(Mat. 20: 17-23; Luke 12:50; Rom. 6: 3-6). 


Mat, 3:13-17 —“Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness"; Acts 19: 4—“John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that they should believe on him that should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus'’; Mat, 20:18, 19, 22 —‘‘the Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and scribes; and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver him unto the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify..... Are ye 
able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?" Luke 12:50—‘But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished!" Rom. 6:3, 4—‘“Or are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized into 
Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with him through baptism into death: that likeas 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life,” 

Robert Hall, Works, 1:367-399, denies that John’s baptism was Christian baptism, and 
holds that there is not sufficient evidence that all the apostles were baptized. The fact 
that John’s baptism was a baptism of faith in the coming Messiah, as well as a baptism 
of repentance for past and present sin, refutes this theory. The only difference between 
John’s baptism, and the baptism of our time, is that John baptized upon profession of 
faith in a Savior yet to come; baptism is now administered upon profession of faith in 
a Savior who has actually and already come. On John’s baptism as presupposing faith 
in those who received it, see treatment of the Subjects of Baptism, page 950. 


(c) In continuing the practice of baptism through his disciples (John 
4:1, 2), and in enjoining it upon them as part of a work which was to last 
to the end of the world (Mat. 28:19, 20), Christ manifestly adopted and 
appointed baptism as the invariable law of his church. 

John 4:1, 2—“ When therefore the Lord knew that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus was making and baptizing 
more disciples than John ( although Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples)’; Mat, 28:19, 20-—‘Go yo therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

(ad) The analogy of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper also leads to the 
conclusion that baptism is to be observed as an authoritative memorial of 
Christ and his truth, until his second coming. 
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1 Cor. 11:26—" For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come,” 
Baptism, like the Lord’s Supper, is a teaching ordinance, and the two ordinances together 
furnish an indispensable witness to Christ’s death and resurrection. 


(e) There is no intimation whatever that the command of baptism is 
limited, or to be limited, in its application, — that it has been or ever is to 
be repealed ; and, until some evidence of such limitation or repeal is pro- 
duced, the statute must be regarded as universally binding. 


On the proof that baptism is an ordinance of Christ, see Pepper, in Madison Avenue 
Lectures, 85-114; Dagg, Church Order, 9-21. 


2. The Mode of Baptism. 


This is immersion, and immersion only. This appears from the follow- 
ing considerations : 


A. The command to baptize is a command to immerse.—We show this: 


(a) From the meaning of the original word Garrifo. That this is to 
immerse, appears : 


First, —from the usage of Greek writers—including the church Fathers, 
when they do not speak of the Christian rite, and the authors of the Greek 
version of the Old Testament. 


Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon: “ Bazrigw, to dip in or under water; Lat. immer- 
gere.” Sophocles, Lexicon of Greek Usage in the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 140 
B. C. to 1000 A. D.—‘‘ Barrigw, to dip, to immerse, to sink. .... There is no evidence 
that Luke and Paul and the other writers of the N. T. put upon this verb meanings not 
recognized by the Greeks.’’ Thayer, N. T. Lexicon: “‘Bamrigw, literally to dip, to dip 
repeatedly, to immerge, to submerge, .... metaphorically, to overwhelm..... 
Banticwa, immersion, submersion... . a rite of sacred immersion commanded by 
Christ.’”’ Prof. Goodwin of Harvard University, Feb. 18, 1895, says: ‘‘ The classical 
meaning of Bamtigo, which seldom occurs, and of the more common BérTw, is dip 
(literally or metaphorically ), and I never heard of its having any other meaning any- 
where. Certainly I never saw a lexicon which gives either sprinkle or pour, as meanings 
of either. I must be allowed to ask why I am so often asked this question, which seems 
to me to have but one perfectly plain answer.” 

In the International Critical Commentary, see Plummer on Luke, p. 86—‘‘ It is only 
when baptism is administered by immersion that its full significance is seen’’; Abbott 
on Colossians, p. 251—** The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in bap- 
tism’’; see also Gould on Mark, p. 127; Sanday on Romans, p. 154-157. No one of these 
four Commentaries was written by a Baptist. The two latest English Bible Dictionaries 
agree uponthis point, Hastings, Bib. Dict., art.: Baptism, p. 243 a—‘‘ The mode of using 
was commonly immersion. The symbolism of the ordinance required this” ; Cheyne, 
Encye. Biblica, 1: 473, while arguing from the Didache that from a very early date ‘‘a 
triple pouring was admitted where a sufficiency of water could not be had,” agrees that 
**such a method [as immersion ] is presupposed as the ideal, at any rate, in Paul’s words 
about death, burial and resurrection in baptism (Rom. 6:3-5 ).” 


Conant, Appendix to Bible Union Version of Matthew, 1-64, has examples “‘ drawn 
from writers in almost every department of literature and science; from poets, rheto- 
ricians, philosophers, critics, historians, geographers; from writers on husbandry, on 
medicine, on natural history, on grammar, on theology; from almost every form and 
style of composition, romances, epistles, orations, fables, odes, epigrams, sermons, nar- 
ratives: from writers of various nations and religions, Pagan, Jew, and Christian, 
belonging to many countries and through a long succession of ages. In all, the word 
has retained its ground-meaning without change. From the earliest age of Greek 
literature down to its close, a period of nearly two thousand years, not an example has 
been found in which the word has any other meaning. There is no instance in which it 
signifies to make a partial application of water by affusion or sprinkling, or to cleanse, 
to purify, apart from the literal act of immersion as the means of cleansing or purify- 
ing.’”’ See Stuart, in Bib. Repos., 1888:313; Broadus on Immersion, 57, note. 
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Dale, in his Classic, Judaic, Christic, and Patristic Baptism, maintains that Barr alone 
means ‘to dip,’ and that Barriga never means ‘to dip,’ but only ‘to put within,’ giving 
no intimation that the object is to be taken out again. But see Review of Dale, by 
A. C. Kendrick, in Bap. Quarterly, 1869: 129, and by Harvey, in Bap. Review, 1879: 141- 
163. ‘‘ Plutarch used the word farrigw, when he describes the soldiers of Alexander on a 
riotous march as by the roadside dipping (lit.: baptizing ) with cups from huge wine 
jars and mixing bowls, and drinking to one another. Here we have Bamrigw used where 
Dr. Dale’s theory would call for Bértw, The truth ig that Barrtigw, the stronger word, 
came to be used in the same sense with the weaker; and the attempt to prove a broad 
and invariable difference of meaning between them breaks down. Of Dr. Dale’s three 
meanings of Barrig¢w —(1) intusposition without influence (stone in water), (2) intus- 
position with influence (man drowned in water), (8) influence without intusposition, 
— the last is a figment of Dr. Dale’s imagination. It would allow me to say that when 
I burned a piece of paper, I baptized it. The grand result is this: Beginning with the 
position that baptize means immerse, Dr. Dale ends by maintaining that immersion is 
not baptism. Because Christ speaks of drinking a cup, Dr. Dale infers that this is bap- 
tism.” Fora complete reply to Dale, see Ford, Studies on Baptism. 


Secondly,— every passage where the word occurs in the New Testament 
either requires or allows the meaning ‘immerse.’ 


Mat, 3:6, 11—“T indeed baptize you in water unto repentance . ... he shall baptize you in the holy Spirit and in 
fire”; cf. 2 Kings 5: 14—‘‘ Then went he [ Naaman ] down, and dipped himself [ €8amzicaro ] seven times in the 
Jordan’; Mark 1:5, 9—‘they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins... . . Jesus came from 


Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John into the Jordan"; 7:4—‘‘and when they come from the market-place, 
except they bathe [lit.: ‘baptize’ ] themselves, they eat not: and many other things there are, which they have 
received to hold, washings [lit.: ‘baptizings’ ] of cups, and pots, and brasen vessels''—in this verse, West- 
cott and Hort, with & and B, read payticwrvra, instead of Barticwvrar; but it is easy 
to see how subsequent ignorance of Pharisaic scrupulousness might have changed 
BartiowvTa into pavricwvtat; but not easy to see how pavricwvtar should have been 
changed into Bantiocwvror, On Mat. 15:2 (and the parallel passage Mark 7:4), see Broadus, 
Com. on Mat., pages 332, 338. Herodotus, 2: 47, says that if any Egyptian touches a 
swine in passing, with his clothes, he goes to the river and dips himself from it. 

Meyer, Com. in loco—‘' éav wy Barticwvra ig not to be understood of washing the 
hands ( Lightfoot, Wetstein ), but of immersion, which the word in classic Greek and in 
the N. T. everywhere means; here, according to the context, to take a bath.” The 
Revised Version omits the words “and couches,” although Maimonides speaks of a 
Jewish immersion of couches; see quotation from Maimonides in Ingham, Handbook 
of Baptism, 373 — ‘* Whenever in the law washing of the flesh or of the clothes is men- 
tioned, it means nothing else than the dipping of the whole body in a laver ; for if any 
man dip himself all over except the tip of his little finger, he is still in his uncleanness, 

oe. A bed that is wholly defiled, if a man dip it part by part, itis pure.’’ Watson, 
in Annotated Par. Bible, 1126. 

Luke 11:38— ‘And whon the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled that he had not first bathed [ lit. : ‘baptized’ ] himself 
before dinner”; cf. Ecclesiasticus 31: 25—‘* He that washeth himself after the touching of 
a dead body ” ( Bamtugémevos ard vexpod); Judith 12:7—‘* washed herself [ é8amri¢ero ] in 
a fountain of water by the camp’’; Lev. 22:4-6— “‘ Whoso toucheth anything that is unclean by the 
dead .... unclean until the even... . bathe his flesh in water.” Acts 2:41— “They then that received his 
word were baptized: and there were added unto them in that day about three thousand souls.” Although the 
water supply of Jerusalem is naturally poor, the artificial provision of aqueducts, cis- 
terns, and tanks, made water abundant. During the siege of Titus, though thousands 
died of famine, we read of no suffering from lack of water. The following are the 
dimensions of pools in modern Jerusalem: King’s Pool, 15 feet x 16 x 3; Siloam, 53 x 18 
x 19; Hezekiah, 240 x 140 x 10; Bethesda (so-called), 360 x 130 x 75; Upper Gihon, 316 x 
218 x 19; Lower Gihon, 592 x 260 x 18; see Robinson, Biblical Researches, 1 : 323-348, and 
Samson, Water-supply of Jerusalem, pub. by Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. There was no difficulty 
in baptizing three thousand in one day; for, in the time of Chrysostom, when all can- 
didates of the year were baptized in a single day, three thousand were once baptized ; 
and, on July 3, 1878, 2222 Telugu Christians were baptized by two administrators in nine 
hours. These Telugu baptisms took place at Velumpilly, ten miles north of Ongole. 
The same two men did not baptize all the time. There were six men engaged in bap- 
tizing, but never more than two men at the same time. 

Acts 16:33 —‘‘And he took them the same hour of the night, and washed their stripes ; and was baptized, he and all 
his, immediately " —the prison was doubtless, as are most large edifices in the Hast, whether 
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public or private, provided with tank and fountain. See Cremer, Lexicon of N. T 
Greek, sub voce — ** Barrigw, immersion or submersion for a religious purpose.’ Grimm’s 
ed. of Wilke— “ Bamrigw, 1. Immerse, submerge; 2. Wash or bathe, by immersing or 
submerging (Mark 7:4, also Naaman and Judith); 3. Figuratively, to overwhelm, as 
with debts, misfortunes, etc.’”? In the N. T. rite, he says it denotes ‘‘an immersion in 
water, intended as a sign of sins washed away, and received by those who wished to be 
admitted to the benefits of Messiah’s reign.” 


Ddollinger, Kirche und Kirchen, 337—‘‘ The Baptists are, however, from the Protes 
tant point of view, unassailable, since for their demand of baptism by submersion they 
have the clear Bible text; and the authority of the church and of her testimony is not 
regarded by either party ’’’—1. ¢., by either Baptists or Protestants, generally. Prof. 
Harnack, of Giessen, writes in the Independent, Feb. 19, 1885 —“‘1. Baptizein undoubtedly 
signifies immersion ( eintauchen). 2 No proof can be found that it signifies anything 
else in the N. T. and in the most ancient Christian literature. The suggestion regard- 
ing a ‘sacred sense’ is out of the question. 3. There is no passage in the N. T. which 
suggests the supposition that any New Testament author attached to the word bap- 
tizein any other sense than eintauchen= untertauchen (immerse, submerge).’’ See 
Com, of Meyer, and Cunningham, Croall Lectures. 


Thirdly, — the absence of any use of the word in the passive voice with 
‘water’ as its subject confirms our conclusion that its meaning is ‘‘ to 
immerse.” Water is never said to be baptized upon a man. 


(0) From the use of the verb Barrifw with prepositions : 


First, — with cic (Mark 1:9— where ’Iopdévyv is the element into which 
the person passes in the act of being baptized ). 


Mark 1:9, marg.— ‘¢And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of 
John into the Jordan,” 


Secondly, — with év (Mark 1:5, 8; cf. Mat. 3:11. John 1:26, 31, 33; 
cf. Acts 2:2, 4). In these texts, év is to be taken, not instrumentally, but 
as indicating the element in which the immersion takes place. 


Mark 1:5, 8— “they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins , . . . I baptized you in water; 
but he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit” — here see Meyer’s Com. on Mat. 3:11— ‘* év is in accord- 
ance with the meaning of Bamri¢w (immerse ), not to be understood instrumentally, but 
on the contrary, in the sense of the element in which the immersion takes place.’’ 
Those who pray for a ‘ baptism of the Holy Spirit’ pray for such a pouring out of the 
Spirit as shall fill the place and permit them to be flooded or immersed in his abundant 
presence and power; see C. E. Smith, Baptism of Fire, 1881: 305-311. Plumptre: ‘‘ The 
baptism with the Holy Ghost would imply that the souls thus baptized would be 
plunged, as it were, in that creative and informing Spirit, which was the source of 
light and holiness and wisdom.” 


A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 67 —‘‘ The upper room became the Spirit’s bap- 
tistery. His presence ‘filled all the house where they were sitting’ (Acts2:2)..... Baptism in the 
Holy Spirit was given once for all on the day of Pentecost, when the Paraclete came in 
person to make his abode in the church. It does not follow that every believer has 
received this baptism. God’s gift is one thing, — our appropriation of that gift is quite 
another thing. Our relation to the second and to the third persons of the Godhead is 
exactly parallel in this respect. ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son’ (John 3:16), 
‘But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, even to them that believe on 
his name’ (John1:12). Weare required to appropriate the Spirit as sons, in the same way 
that we are required to appropriate Christ as sinners ... . ‘He breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye’ — take ye, actively — ‘the Holy Spirit’ ( John 20:22 ),” 


(c) From circumstances attending the administration of the ordinance 
( Mark 1:10 — avaBaivor éx tov bdaroc; John 3 : 23 — idara roAad 3 Acts 8 : 38, 
89 —xaréByoar cic Td bdwp . . . . avéByoav éx Tod bdaToC ), 


Mark 1: 10 — “coming up out of the water" ; John 3:23—‘‘And John also was baptizing in Enon near to Salim, 
because there was much water there’ — a sufficient depth of water for baptizing ; see Prof. W. A. 
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Stevens, on AUnon near to Salim, in Journ. Soc. of Bib. Lit. and Exegesis, Dec. 1883, 
Acts 8; 38, 39 —“‘and they both went down into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him, And 
when they came up out of the water....." In the case of Philip and the eunuch, President 
Timothy Dwight, in S.S. Times, Aug. 27, 1892, says: ‘‘ The baptism was apparently by 
immersion.” The Editor adds that ‘‘ practically scholars are agreed that the primitive 
meaning of the word ‘ baptize’ was to immerse.” 


(d) From figurative allusions to the ordinance. 


Mark 10:38— “Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? or to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with ?".— here the cup is the cup of suffering in Gethsemane; cf. Luke 22 : 42 — “ Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me’; and the baptism is the baptism of death on Calvary, and 
of the grave that was to follow; cf. Luke 12:50 — “I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished!" Death presented itself to the Savior’s mind asa baptism, 
because it was a sinking under the floods of suffering. Rom, 6:4—“ We were buried therefore 
with him through baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so 
we also might walk in newness of life’ — Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
say, on this passage, that **it cannot be understood without remembering that the 
primitive method of baptism was by immersion.’”’ On Luke 12: 49, marg.— ‘I came to cast fire upon 
the earth, and how would I that it were already kindled!’ —see Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2 :225—‘* He 
knew that he was called to bring a new energy and movement into the world, which 
mightily seizes and draws everything towards it, as a hurled firebrand, which where- 
ever it falls kindles a flame which expands into a vast sea of fire’? —the baptism of 
fire, the baptism in the Holy Spirit ? 

4 Cor. 10:1, 2 — “our fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; and were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea"; Col. 2:12— “having been buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also 
raised with him”; Heb, 10:22— “having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and having our body washed 
[ AeAovpévor] with pure water” —here Trench, N. T. Synonyms, 216, 217, says that ‘“ Aovw 
implies always, not the bathing of a part of of the body, but of the whole.” 1 Pet. 3: 20, 
21 — “saved through water: which also after a true likeness doth now save you, even baptism, not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation of a good conscience toward God, through the resurrection of Jesus Christ" — 
as the ark whose sides were immersed in water saved Noah, so the immersion vf 
believers typically saves them; that is, the answer of a good conscience, the turning 
of the soul to God, which baptism symbolizes. ‘In the ritual of Moses and Aaron, 
three things were used: oil, blood, and water. The oil was poured, the blood was 
sprinkled, the water was used for complete ablution first of all, and subsequently for 
partial ablution to those to whom complete ablution had been previously adminis- 
tered’? (Wm. Ashmore). 


(e) From the testimony of church history as to the practice of the early 
church. 


Tertullian, De Baptismo, chap. 12— ‘Others make the suggestion (forced enough, 
clearly ) that the apostles then served the turn of baptism when in their little ship they 
were sprinkled and covered with the waves; that Peter himself also was immersed 
enough when he walked on the sea. It is however, as I think, one thing to besprinkled 
or intercepted by the violence of the sea ; another thing to be baptized in obedience to 
the discipline of religion.”’ Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 565— ‘Baptism, it isnow 
generally agreed among scholars, was commonly administered by immersion.” Schaff, 
History of the Apostolic Church, 570— ‘‘ Respecting the form of baptism, the impartial 
historian is compelled by exegesis and history substantially to yield the point to the 
Baptists.”’ Elsewhere Dr. Schaff says: ‘*The baptism of Christ in the Jordan, and the 
illustrations of baptism used in the N. T., are all in favor of immersion, rather than of 
sprinkling, as is freely admitted by the best exegetes, Catholic and Protestant, English 
and German. Nothing can be gained by unnatural exegesis. The persistency and 
aggressiveness of Baptists have driven pedobaptists to opposite extremes.”’ 

Dean Stanley, in his address at Eton College, March, 1879, on Historical Aspects of 
American Churches, speaks of immersion as ** the primitive, apostolical, and, till the 13th 
century, the universal, mode of baptism, which is still retained throughout the Eastern 
churches, and which is still in our own church as positively enjoined in theory as it is 
universally neglected in practice.”” The same writer, in the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 
1879, says that ‘‘the change from immersion to sprinkling has set aside the larger part 
of the apostolic language regarding baptism, and has altered the very meaning of the 
word.” Neander, Church Hist., 1:310—‘** In respect to the form of baptism, it was, in 
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conformity with the original institution and the original import of the symbol, per- 
formed by immersion, as a sign of entire baptism into the Holy Spirit, of being entirely 
penetrated by the same. .... It was only with the sick, where exigency required it, 
that any exception was made. Then it was administered by sprinkling; but many 
superstitious persons imagined such sprinkling to be not fully valid, and stigmatized 
those thus baptized as clinics.”’ 

Until recently, there has been no evidence that clinic baptism, 7. e., the baptism of a 
sick or dying person in bed by pouring water copiously around him, was practised 
earlier than the time of Novatian, in the third century ; and in these cases there is good 
reason to believe that a regenerating efficacy was ascribed to the ordinance. We are 
now, however, compelled to recognize a departure from N. T. precedent somewhat 
further back. Important testimony is that of Prof. Harnack, of Giessen, in the Inde- 
pendent of Feb. 19, 1885 — ‘*‘ Up to the present moment we possess no certain proof from 
the period of the second century, in favor of the fact that baptism by aspersion was 
then even facultatively administered; for Tertullian (De Pcenit., 6, and De Baptismo, 
12) ig uncertain; and the age of those pictures upon which is represented a baptism by 
aspersion is not certain. The ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ however, has now 
instructed us that already, in very early times, people in the church took no offence 
when aspergion was put in place of immersion, when any kind of outward circum- 
stances might render immersion impossible or impracticable. .... But the rule was 
also certainly maintained that immersion was obligatory if the outward conditions of 
such a performance were at hand.’’ This seems to show that, while the corruption of 
the N. T. rite began soon after the death of the apostles, baptism by any other form 
than immersion was even then a rare exception, which those who introduced the 
change sought to justify upon the plea of necessity. See Schaff, Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, 29-57, and other testimony in Coleman, Christian Antiquities, 275; 
Stuart, in Bib. Repos., 1883 : 255-363. 

The ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ section 7, reads as follows: ‘‘Baptize..... 
in living water. And if thou have no living water, baptize in other water ; and if thou 
canst not in cold, thenin warm. Andif thou have neither, pour water upon the head 
thrice.’”? Here it is evident that * baptize’ means only ‘immerse,’ but if water be scarce 
pouring may be substituted for baptism. Dr. A. H. Newman, Antipedobaptism, 5, 
says that ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ may possibly belong to the second 
half of the second century, but in its present form is probably much later. It does not 
explicitly teach baptismal regeneration, but this view seems to be implied in the require- 
ment, in case of an absolute lack of a sufficiency of water of any kind for baptism 
proper, that pouring water on the head three times be resorted to as a substitute. 
Catechetical instruction, repentance, fasting, and prayer, must precede the baptismal 
rite. 

Dexter, in his True Story of John Smyth and Sebaptism, maintains that immersion 
was a new thing in England in 1641. But if so, it was new, as Congregationalism was 
new —anewly restored practice and ordinance of apostolic times. For reply to Dexter, 
see Long, in Bap. Rev., Jan. 1883: 12, 18, who tells us, on the authority of Blunt’s Ann. 
Book of Com. Prayer, that from 1085 to 1549, the ‘Salisbury Use’ was the accepted 
mode, and this provided for the child’s trine immersion. ‘‘ The Prayerbook of Edward 
VI succeeded to the Salisbury Use in 1549; but in this too immersion has the place of 
honor —affusion is only for the weak. The English church has never sanctioned 
sprinkling ( Blunt, 226). In 1664, the Westminster Assembly said ‘sprinkle or pour,’ 
thus annulling what Christ commanded 1600 years before. Queen Elizabeth was 
immersed in 1533. If in 1641 immersion had been so generally and so long disused that 
men saw it with wonder and regarded it as a novelty, then the more distinct, emphatic, 
and peculiarly their own was the work of the Baptists. They come before the world, 
with no partners, or rivals, or abettors, or sympathizers, as the restorers and pregervers 
of Christian baptism.”’ 


(f) From the doctrine and practice of the Greek church. 


De Stourdza, the greatest modern theologian of the Greek church, writes: ‘“* Barrigw 
signifies literally and always ‘to plunge.’ Baptism and immersion are therefore identi- 
cal, and to say ‘ baptism by aspersion ’is as if one should say ‘immersion by aspersion,’ 
or any other absurdity of the same nature. The Greek church maintain that the Latin 
church, instead of a Bantiopneds, practice a mere pavtionds, —instead of baptism, a mere 
sprinkling ” —quoted in Conant on Mat., appendix, 99. See also Broadus on Immer- 
sion, 18, 
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The evidence that immersion is the original mode of baptism is well summed up by 
Dr. Marcus Dods, in his article on Baptism in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the 
Apostles. Dr. Dods defines baptism as ‘ta rite wherein by immersion in water the par- 
ticipant symbolizes and signalizes his transition from an impure toa pure life, his death 
to a past he abandons, and his birth to a future he desires.’’ As regards the ** mode of 
baptism,”’ he remarks: ‘‘That the normal mode was by immersion of the whole body 
may be inferred (a) from the meaning of baptizo, which is the intensive or frequen- 
tative form of bapto, ‘I dip,’ and denotes to immerse or submerge — the point is, that 
‘dip’ or ‘immerse’ is the primary, ‘ wash’ the secondary meaning of bapto or baptizo. 
(b) The same inference may be drawn from the law laid down regarding the baptism 
of proselytes: ‘As soon as he grows whole of the wound of circumcision, they bring 
him to baptism, and being placed in the water, they again instruct him in some weight- 
ier and in some lighter commands of the Law, which being heard, he plunges himself 
and comes up, and behold, heis an Israelite in all things’ ( Lightfoot’s Horse Hebraiceze ), 
To use Pauline language, his old man is dead and buried in water, and he rises from this 
cleansing graveanew man. The full significance of the rite would have been lost had 
immersion not been practised. Again, it was required in proselyte baptism that ‘every 
person baptized must dip his whole body, now stripped and made naked, at one dipping. 
And wheresoever in the Law washing of the body or garments is mentioned, it means 
nothing else than the washing of the whole body.’ (c) That immersion was the mode 
of baptism adopted by John is the natural conclusion from his choosing the neighbor- 
hood of the Jordan as the scene of his labors; and from the statement of John 3:28 
that he was baptizing in Enon ‘ because there was much water there.’ (d) That this 
form was continued in the Christian Church appears from the expression Loutron 
palingenesias (bath of regeneration, Titus 3:5), and from the use made by St. Paul in 
Romans 6 of the symbolism. This is well put by Bingham (Antiquities xi.2).’? The 
author quotes Bingham to the effect that ‘‘ total immersion under water ’’ was the uni- 
versal practice during the early Christian centuries ‘‘ except in some particular cases of 
exigence, wherein they allow of sprinkling, as in the case of a clinic baptism, or where 
there is a scarcity of water.’”’ Dr. Dods continues: “This statement exactly refiects 
the ideas of the Pauline Epistles and the ‘Didache’”’ (Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles). 


The prevailing usage of any word determines the sense it bears, when 
found in a command of Christ. We have seen, not only that the prevail- 
ing usage of the Greek language determines the meaning of the word 
‘baptize’ to be ‘immerse,’ but that this is its fundamental, constant, and 
only meaning. The original command to baptize is therefore a command 
to immerse. 


As evidence that quite diverse sections of the Christian world are coming to recog- 
nize the original form of baptism to be immersion, we may cite the fact that a memo- 
rial to the late Archbishop of Canterbury has recently been erected in the parish 
church of Lambeth, and that it is in the shape of a ‘‘ font-grave,”’ in which a heliever 
can be buried with Christ in baptism ; and also that the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan has 
had a baptistery constructed in the newly renovated Westminster Congregational 
Church in London. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 2:211—‘‘ As in the case of the Lord’s Supper, so did 
Baptism also first receive its sacramental significance through Paul. As he saw in the 
immersing under water the symbolical repetition of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, baptism appeared to him as the act of spiritual dying and renovation, or 
regeneration, of incorporation into the mystical body of Christ, that ‘new creation.’ 
As for Paul the baptism of adults only was in question, faith in Christ is already of 
course presupposed by it, and baptism is just the act in which faith realizes the decisive 
resolution of giving one’s self up actually as belonging to Christ and his community. 
Yet the outward act is not on that account a mere semblance of what is already 
present in faith, but according to the mysticism common to Paul with the whole 
ancient world, the symbolical act effectuates what it typifies, and therefore in this 
case the mortification of the carnal man and the animation of the spiritual man.” For 
the view that sprinkling or pouring constitutes valid baptism, see Hall, Mode of Bap- 
tism. Per contra, see Hovey, in Baptist Quarterly, April, 1875; Wayland, Principles 
and Practices of Baptists, 85; Carson, Noel, Judson, and Pengilly, on Baptism; especi- 
ally recent and valuable is Burrage, Act of Baptism. 
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B. No church has the right to modify or dispense with this command 
of Christ. This is plain: 


(a) From the nature of the church. Notice: 


First,—that, besides the local church, no other visible church of Christ 
is known to the New Testament. Secondly,—that the local church is not 
a legislative, but is simply an executive, body. Only the authority which 
originally imposed its laws can amend or abrogate them. Thirdly,— that 
the local church cannot delegate to any organization or council of churches 
any power which it does not itself rightfully possess. Fourthly,—that the 
opposite principle puts the church above the Scriptures and above Christ, 
and would sanction all the usurpations of Rome. 


Mat, 5 :19—“ Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called 
loast in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven"; cf. 2 Sam. 6:7— “And the anger of Jehovah was kindled against Uzzah; and God smote him there for his 
error; and there he died by the ark of God.” Shakespeare, Henry VI, Part I, 2:4—‘* Faith, I have 
been a truant in the law, And never yet could frame my will to it, And therefore frame 
the law unto my will.’? Asat the Reformation believers rejoiced to restore communion 
in both kinds, so we should rejoice to restore baptism as to its subjects and as to its 
meaning. To administer it to a wailing and resisting infant, or to administer it in any 
other form than that prescribed by Jesus’ command and example, is to desecrate and 
destroy the ordinance. 


(6) From the nature of God’s command : 


First,—as forming a part, not only of the law, but of the fundamental 
law, of the church of Christ. The power claimed for a church to change 
it is not only legislative but constitutional. Secondly,—as expressing the 
wisdom of the Lawgiver. Power to change the command can be claimed 
for the church, only on the ground that Christ has failed to adapt the 
ordinance to changing circumstances, and has made obedience to it unneces- 
sarily difficult and humiliating. Thirdly,—as providing in immersion the 
only adequate symbol of those saving truths of the gospel which both of 
the ordinances have it for their office to set forth, and without which they 
become empty ceremonies and forms. In other words, the church has no 
right to change the method of administering the ordinance, because such a 
change vacates the ordinance of its essential meaning. As this argument, 
however, is of such vital importance, we present it more fully in a special 
discussion of the Symbolism of Baptism. 


Abraham Lincoln, in his debates with Douglas, ridiculed the idea that there could be 
any constitutional way of violating the Constitution. F. L. Anderson: ‘“‘In human 
governments we change the constitution to conform to the will of the people; in the 
divine government we change the will of the people to conform to the Constitution.”’ 
For advocacy of the church’s right to modify the form of an ordinance, see Coleridge, 
Aids to Reflection, in Works, 1:333-348 —‘‘ Where a ceremony answered, and was 
intended to answer, several purposes which at its first institution were blended in 
respect of the time, but which afterward, by change of circumstances, were necessarily 
disunited, then either the church hath no power or authority delegated to her, or she 
must be authorized to choose and determine to which of the several purposes the cere- 
mony should be attached.’”? Baptism, for example, at the first symbolized not only 
entrance into the church of Christ, but personal faith in him as Savior and Lord. It is 
assumed that entrance into the church and personal faith are now necessarily disunited. 
Since baptism is in charge of the church, she can attach baptism to the former, and 
not to the latter. 

We of course deny that the separation of baptism from faith is ever necessary. We 
maintain, on the contrary, that thus to separate the two is to pervert the ordinance, 
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and to make it teach the doctrine of hereditary church membership and salvation by 
Outward manipulation apart from faith. Wesay with Dean Stanley (on Baptism, in 
the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1879), though not, as he does, with approval, that the 
change in the method of administering the ordinance shows “how the spirit that lives 
and moves in human society can override the most sacred ordinances.’? We cannot 
with him call this spirit ‘‘the free spirit of Christianity,’— we regard it rather as an 
evil spirit of disobedience and unbelief. ‘‘ Baptists are therefore pledged to prosecute 
the work of the Reformation until the church ghall return to the simple forms it 
possessed under the apostles” (G. M. Stone). See Curtis, Progress of Baptist Princi- 
ples, 234-245. 


Objections: 1. Immersion is often impracticable.— We reply that, when really imprac- 
ticable, it is no longer a duty. Where the will to obey is present, but providential 
circumstances render outward obedience impossible, Christ takes the will for the deed. 


2. Itis often dangerous to health and life.— We reply that, when it is really danger- 
ous, it is no longer a duty. But then, we have no warrant for substituting another 
act for that which Christ has commanded. Duty demands simple delay until it can be 
administered with safety. It must be remembered that ardent feeling nerves even the 
body. ‘Brethren, if your hearts be warm, Ice and snow can do no harm.” The cold 
climate of Russia does not prevent the universal practice of immersion by the Greek 
church of that country. 

3. It is indecent.—We reply, that there is need of care to prevent exposure, but that 
with this care there is no indecency, more than in fashionable sea-bathing. The argu- 
ment is valid only against a careless administration of the ordinance, not against 
immersion itself. 

4, It is inconvenient.— We reply that, in a matter of obedience to Christ, we are not 
to consult convenience. The ordinance which symbolizes his sacrificial death, and our 
spiritual death with him, may naturally involve something of inconvenience, but joy 
in submitting to that inconvenience will be a test of the spirit of obedience. When the 
act is performed, it should be performed as Christ enjoined. 

5. Other methods of administration have been blessed to those who submitted to 
them.— We reply that God has often condescended to human ignorance, and has given 
his Spirit to those who honestly sought to serve him, even by erroneous forms, such as 
the Mass. This, however, is not to be taken as a divine sanction of the error, much less 

‘as a warrant for the perpetuation of a false system on the part of those who know that 
itis a violation of Christ’s commands. It is, in great part, the position of its advocates, 
as representatives of Christ and his church, that gives to this false system its power 
for evil. 


3. The Symbolism of Baptism. 


Baptism symbolizes the previous entrance of the believer into the com- 
munion of Christ’s death and resurrection,—or, in other words, regenera- 
tion through union with Christ. 


A. Expansion of this statement as to the symbolism of baptism. Bap- 
tism, more particularly, is a symbol: 


(a) Of the death and resurrection of Christ. 


Rom. 6:3—“Or are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death ?” 
cf. Mat. 3:18—“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan unto John, to be baptized of him'’; Mark 10:38 — 
“ Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink ? or to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” ; Luke 12: 
50—“But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” Col, 2: 12— 
“buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him through faith in the working of God, who raised 
him from the dead.” For the meaning of these passages, see note on the baptism of Jesus, 
under B. (a), pages 942, 943. 

Denney, in Expositor’s Greek Testament, on Rom. 6:3-5 —* The argumentative require- 
ments of the passage... . demand the idea of an actual union to, or incorporation in 
Christ. .... We were buried with him [in the act of immersion ] through that baptism 
into his death..... If the baptism, which is a similitude of Christ’s death, has had a 
reality answering to its obvious import, so that we have really died in it as Christ died, 
then we shall have a corresponding experience of resurrection. Baptism, inasmuch as 
one emerges from the water after being immersed, is @ similitude of resurrection as 
wel as of death.” 
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(6) Of the purpose of that death and resurrection,—namely, to atone 
for sin, and to deliver sinners from its penalty and power. 


Rom, 6:4—‘ We were buried therefore with him through baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised from 
the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life’; cf. 7, 10, 11—“ for he that hath 
died is justified from sin... . . For the death that he died, he died unto sin once: but the life that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God. Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus”; 2 Cor, 5: 14— 
‘“we thus judge, that one died for all, therefore all died.” Baptism is therefore a confession of evangelic- 
al faith both as to sin, and as to the deity and atonement of Christ. No one is properly 
a Baptist who does not acknowledge these truths which baptism signifies. 


T. W. Chambers, in Presb. and Ref. Rey., Jan. 1890: 113-118, objects that this view of 
the symbolism of baptism is based on two texts, Rom. 6:4 and (ol. 2:12, which are illus- 
trative and not explanatory, while the great majority of passages make baptism only 
an act of purification. Yet Dr. Chambers concedes: ‘‘It is to be admitted that nearly 
all modern critical expositors (Meyer, Godet, Alford, Conybeare, Lightfoot, Beet) 
consider that there is a reference here [in Rom. 6:4] to the act of baptism, which, as 
the Bishop of Durham says, ‘is the grave of the old man and the birth of the new —an 
image of the believer’s participation both in the death and in the resurrection Of Christ. 
.«-.- As he sinks beneath the baptismal waters, the believer buries there all his corrupt 
affections and past sins; as he emerges thence, he rises regenerate, quickened to new 
hopes and a new life.’”’ 


(c) Of the accomplishment of that purpose in the person baptized,— 
who thus professes his death to sin and resurrection to spiritual life. 


Gal, 3:27 —“ For as many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ"; 1 Pet. 3:21—“ which [ water ] 
also after a true likeness doth now save you, even baptism, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the inter- 
rogation of a good conscience toward God, through the resurrection of Jesus Christ’; cf. Gal. 2:19, 20—“ For I through 
the law died unto the law, that I might live unto God. I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me'’; Col, 3:3 — “For yo died, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 


C. H. M.: “A truly baptized person is one who has passed from the old world into the 
new. .... The water rolls over his person, signifying that his place in nature is ignored, 
that his old nature is entirely set aside, in short, that he is a dead man, that the flesh 
with all that pertained thereto—its sins and its liabilities—is buried in the grave of 
Christ and can never come into God’s sight again. .... When the believer rises up 
from the water, expression is given to the truth that he comes up as the possessor of a 
new life, even the resurrection life of Christ, to which divine righteousness inseparably 
attaches.” 


(d) Of the method in which that purpose is accomplished,—by union 
with Christ, receiving him and giving one’s self to him by faith. 


Rom. 6:5 —“For if we have become united [ c¥uduror ] with him in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in 
the likeness of his resurrection” — cvudutor, Or cvumepuceds, is used Of the man and the horse as 
grown together in the Centaur, by Lucian, Dial. Mort., 16:4, and by Xenophon, Cyrop., 
4:3:18. (Col. 2:12—“having been buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him through 
faith in the working of God, who raised him from the dead.” Dr. N. S. Burton: ‘*The oneness of the 
believer and Christ is expressed by the fact that the one act of immersion sets forth 
the death and resurrection of both Christ and the believer.”’ As the voluntary element 
in faith has two parts, a giving and a taking, so baptism illustrates both. Submer- 
gence =surrender to Christ; emergence= reception of Christ; see page 889, (b). “ Putting 
on Christ” ( Gal, 3:27) is the burying of the old life and the rising to a new. Cf. the active 
and the passive obedience of Christ (pages 749, 770), the two elements of justification 
(pages 854-859), the two aspects of formal worship (page 23), the two divisions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

William Ashmore holds that incorporation into Christ is the root idea of baptism, 
union with Christ’s death and resurrection being only a part of it. We are ‘‘baptized into 
Christ"’ (Rom. 6:3), as the Israelites were “baptized into Moses” (1 Cor, 10:2). As baptism sym- 
bolizes the incorporation of the believer into Christ, so the Lord’s Supper symbolizes the 
incorporation of Christ into the believer. Wego down into the water, but the bread 
goes down into us. We are “in Christ," and Christ is ‘in us” The candidate does not 
buptize himself, but puts himself wholly into the hands of th. administrator. This 
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seems symbolic of his committing himself entirely to Christ, of whom the administrator 
is the representative. Similarly in the Lord’s Supper, it is Christ who through his 
representative distributes the emblems of his death and life. 


E. G. Robinson regarded baptism as implying: 1. death to sin; 2. resurrection to 
new life in Christ; 3. entire surrender of ourselves to the authority of the triune God. 
Baptism “into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’ ( Mat, 28:19) cannot imply 
supreme allegiance to the Father, and only subordinate allegiance to the Son. Baptism 
therefore is an assumption of supreme allegiance to Jesus Christ. N.E. Wood, in The 
Watchman, Dec. 3, 1896 15—‘* Calvinism has its five points; but Baptists have also their 
Own five points: the Trinity, the Atonement, Regeneration, Baptism, and an inspired 
Bible. All other doctrines gather round these.”’ 


(e) Of the consequent union of all believers in Christ. 


Eph, 4:5—“one Lord, one faith, one baptism’; 4 Cor. 12:18—* For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; and were all made to drink of one Spirit’; cf. 10:3, 4 —“‘and 
did all eat the same spiritual food; and did all drink the same spiritual drink : for they drank of a spiritual rock that 
followed them: and the rock was Christ.” 

In Eph, 4:5, it is noticeable that, not the Lord’s Supper, but baptism, is referred to as 
the symbol of Christian unity. A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon, 1904—‘t Our fathers 
lived in a day when simple faith was subject to serious disabilities. The establishments 
frowned upon dissent and visited it with pains and penalties. It is no wonder that 
believers in the New Testament doctrine and polity felt that they must come out from 
what they regarded as an apostate church. They could have no sympathy with those 
who held back the truth in unrighteousness and persecuted the saints of God. Butour 
doctrine has leavened all Christendom. Scholarship is on the side of immersion. Infant 
baptism is on the decline. The churches that once opposed us now compliment us on 
our stedfastness in the faith and on our missionary zeal. There is a growing spirit- 
uality in these churches, which prompts them to extend to us hands of fellowship. 
And there is a growing sense among us that the kingdom of Christ is wider than our 
own membership, and that loyalty to our Lord requires us to recognize his presence 
and blessing even in bodies which we do not regard as organized in complete accord- 
ance with the New Testament model. Faith in the larger Christ is bringlng us out 
from our denominational isolation into an inspiring recognition of our oneness with 
the universal church of God throughout the world.”’ 


(f) Of the death and resurrection of the body,—which will complete | 
the work of Christ in us, and which Christ’s death and resurrection assure 
to all his members. 


1 Cor, 15: 12, 22 —“‘Now if Christ is preached that he hath been raised from the dead, how say some among you that 
there is no resurrection of the dead? .... For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive,’ In the 
Scripture passages quoted above, we add to the argument from the meaning of the 
word Banrigw the argument from the meaning of the ordinance. Luther wrote, in his 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church, section 103 (English translation in Wace and Buch- 
heim, First Principles of the Reformation, 192): “* Baptism is a sign both of death and 
resurrection. Being moved by this reason, I would have those that are baptized to be 
altogether dipped into the water, as the word means and the mystery signifies.”? See 
Calvin on Acts 8:38; Conybeare and Howson on Rom,6: 4; Boardman, in Madison Avenue 
Lectures, 115-135. 


B. Inferences from the passages referred to : 


(a) The central truth set forth by baptism is the death and resurrection 
of Christ,— and our own death and resurrection only as connected with that. 


The baptism of Jesus in Jordan, equally with the subsequent baptism of his follow- 
ers, was a symbol of his death. It was his death which he had in mind, when he said: 
“Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? or to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ?" ( Mark 
10:38); ‘But I have a baptism to he baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!" (Luke 12:50). 
The being immersed and overwhelmed in waters is a frequent metaphor in all languages 
to express the rush of successive troubles; compare Ps. 69:2—‘“I am come into deep waters, 
where the floods overflow mo"; 42:7—‘‘All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me"; 124:4, 5—“ Then the 
waters had overwhelmed us, The stream had gone over our soul; Then the proud waters had gone over our soul,” 
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So the suffering, death, and burial, which were before our Lord, presented themselves 
to his mind as a baptism, because the very idea of baptism was that of a complete sub- 
mersion under the floods of waters. Death was not to be poured upon Christ,—it was 
no mere sprinkling of suffering which he was to endure, but a sinking into the mighty 
waters, and a being overwhelmed by them. It was the giving of himself to this, which 
he symbolized by his baptism in Jordan. That act was not arbitrary, or formal, or 
ritual. It was a public consecration, a consecration to death, to death for the sins of 
the world. It expressed the essential nature and meaning of his earthly work: the 
baptism of water at the beginning of his ministry consciously and designedly prefigured 
the baptism of death with which that ministry was to close. 


Jesus’ submission to John’s baptism of repentance, the rite that belonged only to 
sinners, can be explained only upon the ground that he was “ made to be sin on our behalf”’ 
(2 Gor. 5:21). He had taken our nature upon him, without its hereditary corruption 
indeed, but with all its hereditary guilt, that he might redeem that nature and reunite 
itto God. As one with humanity, he had in his unconscious childhood submitted to 
the rites of circumcision, purification, and legal redemption (Luke 2: 21-24; cf. Bx, 13: 2, 13 
see Lange, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson on Inke 2:24)—all of them rites appointed 
forsinners. “Made in the likeness of men” (Phil,2:7), “ the likeness of sinful flesh" (Rom. 8:3), he was “t 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself” ( Heb, 9: 26 ). 


In his baptism, therefore, he could say, ‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness” ( Mat, 3:15) 
because only through the final baptism of suffering and death, which this baptism in 
water foreshadowed, could he “make an end of sins” and “bring in everlasting righteousness '’ ( Dan 
9:24) to the condemned and ruined world. He could not be “the Lord our Righteousness” 
(Jer. 23:6) except by first suffering the death due to the nature he had assumed, thereby 
delivering it from its guilt and perfecting it forever. All this was indicated in that act 
by which he was first “made manifest to Israel’ (John 1:31). In his baptism in Jordan, he was 
buried in the likeness of his coming death, and raised in the likeness of his coming 
resurrection. 1 John 5:6—‘This is he that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not in the water only, 
but in the water and in the blood "=in the baptism of water at the beginning of his ministry, 
and in the baptism of blood with which that ministry was to close. 


As that baptism pointed forward to Jesus’ death, so our baptism points backward to 
the same, as the centre and substance of his redeeming work, the one death by which 
we live. We who are “baptized into Christ’ are “baptized into his death” (Rom. 6:3), that is, into 
spiritual communion and participation in that death which he died for our salvation; 
in short, in baptism we declare in symbol that his death has become ours. On the Bap- 
tism of Jesus, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 226-237. 


(5) The correlative truth of the believer’s death and resurrection, set 
forth in baptism, implies, first,—confession of sin and humiliation on 
account of it, as deserving of death; secondly,—declaration of Christ’s 
death for sin, and of the believer’s acceptance of Christ’s substitutionary 
work; thirdly,— acknowledgment that the soul has become partaker of 
Christ’s life, and now lives only in and for him. 


A false mode of administering the ordinance has so obscured the meaning of baptism 
that it has to multitudes lost all reference to the death of Christ, and the Lord’s Supper 
is assumed to be the only ordinance which is intended to remind us of the atoning sacri- 
fice to which we owe our salvation. For evidence of this, see the remarks of President 
Woolsey in the Sunday School Times: ‘*‘ Baptism it [the Christian religion ] could share 
in with the doctrine of John the Baptist, and if a similar rite had existed under the 
Jewish law, it would have been regarded as appropriate to a religion which inculcated 
renunciation of sin and purity of heart and life. But [in the Lord’s Supper] we go 
beyond the province of baptism to the very penetrale of the gospel, to the efficacy and 
meaning of Christ’s death.”’ 


Baptism should be a public act. We cannot afford to relegate it to a corner, or to 
celebrate it in private, as some professedly Baptist churches of England are said to do. 
Like marriage, the essence of it is the joining of ourselves to another before the world. 
In baptism we merge ourselves in Christ, before God and angels and men. The Moham- 
medan stands five times a day, and prays with his face toward Mecca, caring not who 
sees him, Luke 12:8—“ Every one who shall confess me before men, him shall the Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God.” 
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(c) Baptism symbolizes purification, but purification in a peculiar and 
divine way,—namely, through the death of Christ and the entrance of the 
soul into communion with that death. The radical defect of sprinkling or 
pouring as a mode of administering the ordinance, is that it does not point 
to Christ’s death as the procuring cause of our purification. 


It is a grievous thing to say by symbol, as those do say who practice sprinkling in 
place of immersion, that a man may regenerate himself, or, if not this, yet that his 
regeneration may take place without connection with Christ’s death. Edward Beecher’s 
chief argument against Baptist views is drawn from John 3: 22-25 —“ a questioning on the part of 
John’s disciples with a Jew about purifying.’ Purification is made to be the essential meaning of 
baptism, and the conclusion is drawn that any form expressive of purification will 
answer the design of the ordinance. But if Christ’s death is the procuring cause of our 
purification, we may expect it to be symbolized in the ordinance which declares that 
purification ; if Christ’s death is the central fact of Christianity, we may expect it to be 
symbolized in the initiatory rite of Christianity. 


(d@) In baptism we show forth the Lord’s death as the original source of 
holiness and life in our souls, just as in the Lord’s Supper we show forth 
the Lord’s death as the source of all nourishment and strength after this 
life of holiness has been once begun. As the Lord’s Supper symbolizes 
the sanctifying power of Jesus’ death, so baptism symbolizes its regener- 
ating power. 

The truth of Christ’s death and resurrection is a precious jewel, and it is given us in 
these outward ordinances as in a casket. Let us care for the casket lest we lose the 
gem. Asascarlet thread runs through every rope and cord of the British navy, testi- 
fying that it is the property of the Crown, so through every doctrine and ordinance of 
Christianity runs the red line of Jesus’ blood. It is their common reference to the 
death of Christ that binds the two ordinances together. 

(e) There are two reasons, therefore, why nothing but immersion will 
satisfy the design of the ordinance: first,— because nothing else can sym- 
bolize the radical nature of the change effected in regeneration —a change 
from spiritual death to spiritual life; secondly,— because nothing else can 
set forth the fact that this change is due to the entrance of the soul into 
communion with the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Christian truth is an organism. Part is bound to part, and all together constitute one 
vitalized whole. To give up any single portion of that truth is like maiming the human 
body. Life may remain, but one manifestation of life has ceased. The whole body of 
Christian truth has lost its symmetry and a part of its power to save. 


Pfieiderer, Philos. Religion, 2:212—‘‘ In the Eleusinian mysteries, the act of reception 
was represented as a regeneration, and the hierophant appointed to the temple service 
had to take a sacramental bath, out of which he proceeded as a ‘new man’ with a new 
name, which signifies that, as they were wont to say, ‘the first one was forgotten,’— 
that is, the old man was put off at the same time with the old name. The parallel of 
this Eleusinian rite with the thoughts which Paul has written about Baptism in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and therefore from Corinth, is so striking that a connection 
between the two may well be conjectured; and all the more that even in the case of 
the Lord’s Supper, Paul has brought in the comparison with the heathen festivals, in 
order to give a basis for his mystical theory.” 


(f) To substitute for baptism anything which excludes all symbolic 
reference to the death of Christ, is to destroy the ordinance, just as substi- 
tuting for the broken bread and poured out wine of the communion some 
form of administration which leaves out all reference to the death of Christ 
would be to destroy the Lord’s Supper, and to celebrate an ordinance of 
human invention, 
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Baptism, like the Fourth of July, the Passover, the Lord’s Supper, is a historical 
monument. It witnesses to the world that Jesus died and rose again. In celebrating 
it, we show forth the Lord’s death as truly as in the celebration of the Supper. But it 
is more than a historical monument. Itis also a pictorial expression of doctrine. Into 
it are woven all the essential truths of the Christian scheme. It tells of the nature and 
penalty of sin, of human nature delivered from sin in the person of a crucified and 
risen Savior, of salvation secured for each human soul that is united to Christ, of 
obedience to Christ as the way to life and glory. Thus baptism stands from age to age 
as a witness for God —a witness both to the facts and to the doctrine of Christianity. 
To change the form of administering the ordinance is therefore to strike a blow at 
Christianity and at Christ, and to defraud the world of a part of God’s means Of salva- 
tion. See Ebrard’s view of Baptism, in Baptist Quarterly, 1869 : 257, and in Olshausen’s 
Com, on N. T., 1:270, and 3:594, Also Lightfoot, Com. on Colossians 2:20, and 3:1. 


Ebrard: ‘‘ Baptism = Death.”’ So Sanday, Com. on Rom. 6 —** Immersion=Death ; Sub- 
mersion= Burial ( the ratification of death ); Emergence=Resurrection (the ratification 
of life).’’ William Ashmore: ‘*Solomon’s Temple had two monumental pillars: Jachin, 
*he shall establish,’ and Boaz, ‘in itis strength.’ In Zechariah’s vision were two olive 
trees on either side of the golden candlestick. In like manner, Christ has left two 
monumental witnesses to testify concerning himself — Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.”’ 
The lady in the street car, who had inadvertently stuck her parasol into a man’s eye, 
very naturally begged his pardon. But he replied: ‘‘It is of no consequence, madame; 
I have still one eye left.’’ Our friends who sprinkle or pour put out one eye of the 
gospel witness, break down one appointed monument of Christ’s saving truth,— shall 
we be content to say that we have still one ordinance left? At the Rappahannock one 
of the Federal regiments, just because its standard was shot away, was mistaken by 
our own men for a regiment of Confederates, and was subjected to a murderous enfi- 
lading fire that decimated its ranks. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the two flags 
of Christ’s army,— we cannot afford to lose either one. of them. 


4, The Subjects of Baptism. 


The proper subjects of baptism are those only who give credible evidence 
that they have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit,—or, in other words, 
have entered by faith into the communion of Christ’s death and resurrection. 


A. Proof that only persons giving evidence of being regenerated are 
proper subjects of baptism : 


(a) From the command and example of Christ and his apostles, which 
show : 


First, that those only are to be baptized who have previously been made 
disciples, 


Mat. 28 : 19 — Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit'’; Acts 2: 44 —‘ They then that received his word were baptized.” 


Secondly, that those only are to be baptized who have previously 
repented and believed. 


Mat, 3:2, 3, 6—‘‘Repent ye... . make ye ready the way of the Lord .. . . and they were baptized of him in the 
river Jordan, confessing their sins”; Acts 2:37, 38—‘‘Now when they heard this, they were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and the rest of the apostles, Brethren, what shall we do? And Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and 
be baptized every one of you"’; 8:12 —“ But when they believed Philip preaching good tidings concerning the kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women’’; 18: 8 —“‘And Crispus, the ruler of 
the synagogue, believed in the Lord with all his house; and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and were hap- 
tized’; 19: 4 —‘‘ John baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unio the people that they should believe on him 
that should come after him, that is, on Jesus,” 


(6) From the nature of the church—as a company of regenerate persons. 


John 3:5 —* Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God”; Rom, 6: 13 — 
“neither present your members unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness; but present yourselves unto God, as alive 
from the dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness unto God.” 
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(c) From the symbolism of the ordinance,—as declaring a previous 
spiritual change in him who submits to it. 


Acts 10:47—‘ (Can any man forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, who have received the Holy Spirit 
as well as we?"’ Rom. 6: 2-5 —“ We who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein? Or are ye ignorant that 
all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with him through 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk 
in newness of life, For if we have become united with him in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of his resurrection"’; Gal. 3: 26, 27 —“For ye are all sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus. For as many of you 
as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ,” 


As marriage should never be solemnized except between persons who are already 
joined in heart and with whom the outward ceremony is only the sign of an existing 
love, so baptism should never be administered except in the case of those who are 
already joined to Christ and who signify in the ordinance their union with him in his 
death and resurrection. See Dean Stanley on Baptism, 24—‘‘ In the apostolic age and 
in the three centuries which followed, it is evident that, as a generalrule, those who 
came to baptism came in full age, of their own deliberate choice. The liturgical ser- 
vice of baptism was framed for full-grown converts, and is only by considerable adap- 
tation applied to the case of infants’’?; Wayland, Principles and Practices of Baptists, 
93; Robins, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 186-159. 


B. Inferences from the fact that only persons giving evidence of being 
regenerate are proper subjects of baptism : 


(a) Since only those who give credible evidence of regeneration are 
proper subjects of baptism, baptism cannot be the means of regeneration. 
It is the appointed sign, but is never the condition, of the forgiveness of 
sins, © 

Passages like Mat. 3:11; Mark 1:4; 16:16; John 3:5; Acts 2:38; 22: 
16; Eph. 5:26; Titus 3:5; and Heb. 10: 22, are to be explained as par- 
ticular instances ‘‘of the general fact that, in Scripture language, a single 
part of a complex action, and even that part of it which is most obvious 
to the senses, is often mentioned for the whole of it, and thus, in this case, 
the whole of the solemn transaction is designated by the external symbol.” 
In other words, the entire change, internal and external, spiritual and 
ritual, is referred to in language belonging strictly only to the outward 
aspect of it. So the other ordinance is referred to by simply naming the 
visible ‘‘ breaking of bread,” and the whole transaction of the ordination 
of ministers is termed the ‘‘imposition of hands” (¢f. Acts 2:42; 1 Tim. 
4:14). 


Mat. 3:14—‘I indeed baptize you in water unto repentance’; Mark 1:4 —“‘the baptism of repentance unto remis- 
sion of sins'’; 16:16 —“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved'’; John 3:5 —“ Except one be born of water 
and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God"— here Nicodemus, who was familiar with 
John's baptism, and with the refusal of the Sanhedrin to recognize its claims, is told 
that the baptism of water, which he suspects may be obligatory, is indeed necessary to 
that complete change by which one enters outwardly, as well as inwardly, into the 
kingdom of God; but he is taught also, that to “be born of water’’ is worthless unless it is 
the accompaniment and sign of a new birth of “the Spirit’; and therefore, in the further 
statements of Christ, baptism is not alluded to; see verses 6, 8 —‘‘that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit . . . . so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

Acts 2:38 —‘ Repent ye, and be baptized .... unto the remission of your sins’—on this passage see 
Hackett: ‘‘The phrase ‘in order to the forgiveness of sins’ we connect naturally with 
both the preceding verbs ( ‘repent’ and ‘be baptized’), The clause states the motive or 
object which should induce them to repent and be baptized. It enforces the entire 
exhortation, not one part to the exclusion of the other ”’— 1. e., they were to repent for 
the remission of sing, quite as much as they were to be baptized for the remission of 
sins. Acts 22: 16—“ arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on his name"’; Eph, 5: 26 —“that he 
might sanctify it [the church ], having cleansed it by the washing of water with the word"; Tit, 3:5— 
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“according to his mercy he saved us, through the washing of regeneration [ baptism ] and renewing of the Holy Spirit 
[ the new birth ]” ; Heb, 10 : 22 —“having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience [ regeneration ]: and 
having our body washed with pure water [baptism ]"’; cf. Acts 2:42— the breaking of bread’’; 1 Tim. 4:14 
— “the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 

Dr. A. C. Kendrick: ‘“* Considering how inseparable they were in the Christian pro- 
fession — believe and be baptized, and how imperative and absolute was the requisition 
upon the believer to testify his allegiance by baptism, it could not be deemed singular 
that the two should be thus united, as it were, in one complex conception. .... We 
have no more right to assume that the birth from water involves the birth from the 
Spirit and thus do away with the one, than to assume that the birth from the Spirit 
involves the birth from water, and thus do away with the other. We have got to have 
them both, each in its distinctness, in order to fulfil the conditions of membership in 
the kingdom of God.” Without baptism, faith is like the works of a clock that has no 
dial or hands by which one can tell the time; or like the political belief of a man who 
refuses to go to the polls and vote. Without baptism, discipleship is ineffective and 
incomplete. Theinward change — regeneration by the Spirit — may have occurred, but 
the outward change — Christian profession — is yet lacking. 

Campbellism, however, holds that instead of regeneration preceding baptism and 
expressing itself in baptism, it is completed only in baptism, so that baptism is a means 
of regeneration. Alexander Campbell: “I am bold to affirm that every one of them, 
who in the belief of what the apostle spoke was immersed, did, in the very instant in 
which he was put under water, receive the forgiveness of his sins and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” But Peter commanded that men should be baptized because they had 
already received the Holy Spirit: Acts 10:47—‘‘Can any man forbid the water, that these should not be 
baptized, who have received the Holy Spirit as well as we?" Baptists baptize Christians; Disciples 
baptize sinners, and in baptism think to make them Christians. With this form of 
sacramentalism, Baptists are necessarily less in sympathy than with pedobaptism or 
with sprinkling. The view of the Disciples confines the divine efficiency to the word 
(see quotation from Campbell on page 821). It was anticipated by Claude Pajon, the 
Reformed theologian, in 1673; see Dorner, Gesch. prot. Theologie, 448-450. That this 
was not the doctrine of John the Baptist would appear from Josephus, Ant., 18:5 :2, 
who in speaking of John’s baptism says: ‘‘ Baptism appears acceptable to God, not in 
order that those who were baptized might get free from certain sins, but in order that 
the body might be sanctified, because the soul beforehand had already been purified 
through righteousness.” 

Disciples acknowledge no formal creed, and they differ so greatly among themselves 
that we append the following statements of their founder and of later representatives. 
Alexander Campbell, Christianity Restored, 188 (in The Christian Baptist, 5:100): ** In 
and by the act of immersion, as soon as our bodies are put under water, at that very 
instant our former or old sins are washed away..... Immersion and regeneration 
are Bible names for the same act. .... It is not our faith in God’s promise of remis- 
sion, but our going down into the water, that obtains the remission of sins.” W.E. 
Garrison, Alexander Campbell’s Theology, 247-299 — ‘‘ Baptism, like naturalization, is 
the formal oath of allegiance by which an alien becomes a citizen. In neither case 
does the form in itself effect any magical change in the subject’s disposition. In both 
cases a change of opinion and of affections is presupposed, and the form is the culmi- 
nation of a process..... It is as easy for God to forgive our sins in the act of immer- 
sion as in any other way.”? All work of the Spirit is through the word, only through 
sensible means, emotions being no criterion. God is transcendent; all authority is 
external, enforced only by appeal to happiness — a thoroughly utilitarian system. 

Isaac Erret is perhaps the most able of recent Disciples. In his tract entitled ‘* Our 
Position,” published by the Christian Publishing Company, St. Louis, he says: ‘* As to 
the design of baptism, we part company with Baptists, and find ourselves more at 
home on the other side of the house; yet we cannot say that our position is just the 
same with that of any of them. Baptists say they baptize believers because they are 
forgiven, and they insist that they shall have the evidence of pardon before they are 
baptized. But the language used in the Scriptures declaring what baptism is for, is so 
plain and unequivocal that the great majority of Protestants as well as the Roman 
Catholics admit it in their creeds to be, in some sense, for the remission of sins. The 
latter, however, and many of the former, attach to it the idea of regeneration, and 
insist that in baptism regeneration by the Holy Spirit is actually conferred. Evyenthe 
Westminster Confession squints strongly in this direction, albeit its professed adher- 
ents of the present time attempt to explain away its meaning. We are as far from 
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this ritualistic extreme as from the anti-ritualism into which the Baptists have been 
driven. With us, regeneration must be so far accomplished before baptism that the 
subject is changed in heart, and in faith and penitence must have yielded up his heart 
to Christ — otherwise baptism is nothing but an empty form. But forgiveness is some- 
thing distinct from regeneration. Forgiveness is an act of the Sovereign — not a change 
of the sinner’s heart ; and while it is extended in view of the sinner’s faith and repent- 
ance, it needs to be offered in a sensible and tangible form, such that the sinner can 
seize it and appropriate it with unmistakable definiteness. In baptism he appropriates 
God’s promise of forgiveness, relying on the divine testimonies: ‘ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved’ ; ‘Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ 
He thus lays hold of the promise of Christ and appropriates it as his own. He does not 
merit it, nor procure it, nor earn it, in being baptized; but he appropriates what the 
mercy of God has provided and offered in the gospel. We therefore teach all who are 
baptized that, if they bring to their baptism a heart that renounces sin and implicitly 
trusts the power of Christ to save, they should rely on the Savior’s own promise — 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’ ”’ 


All these utterances agree in making forgiveness chronologically distinct from 
regeneration, as the concluding point is distinct from the whole. Regeneration is not 
entirely the work of God, —it must be completed by man. It is not wholly achangeof 
heart, it is also a change in outward action. We see in this system of thought the 
beginnings of sacramentalism, and we regard it as containing the same germs of error 
which are more fully developed in pedobaptist doctrine. Shakespeare represents this 
view in Henry V,1:2—‘‘ What you speak is in your conscience washed As pure as sin 
with baptism ’’; Othello, 2:3— Desdemona could ‘t Win the Moor — were ’ t torenounce 
his baptism — All seals and symbols of redeemed sin.”’ 

Dr. G. W. Lasher, in the Journal and Messenger, holds that Mat. 3:11— “TI indeed baptize 
you in water unto ( eis) repentance’’— does not imply that baptism effects the repentance; the 
baptism was because of the repentance, for John refused to baptize those who did not 


give evidence of repentance before baptism. Mat. 10: 42— “whosoever shall give .... a cup of 
cold water only, in («is) the name of a disciple’’.—the cup of cold water does not put one into the 
name of a disciple, or make him a disciple. Mat. 12:41—‘‘The men of Nineveh . . . . repented at 


( eis ) the preaching of Jonah '' = because of. Dr. Lasher argues that, in all these cases, the mean- 
ing of «is is ‘in respect to,” ‘‘ with reference to.’”’ So he would translate Acts 2:38 — 
‘Repent ye, and be baptized... . with respect to, in reference to, the remission ofsins."” This is also the view 
of Meyer. He maintains that Bamrigew eis always means “baptize with reference to (cf. Mat. 
28:19; 4 Cor. 10:12; Gal. 3:27; Acts 2:38; 8:16; 19:5). Weare brought through baptism, he 
would say, into fellowship with his death, so that we have a share ethically in his 
death, through the cessation of our life to sin. 


The better parallel, however, in our judgment, is found in Rom, 10:10— “with the heart 
man believeth unto (is) righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto («is ) salvation," — where 
evidently salvation is the end to which works the whole change and process, including 
both faith and confession. So Broadus makes John’s ‘baptism unto repentance’ mean baptism 
in order to repentance, repentance including both the purpose of the heart and the 
outward expression of it, or baptism in order to complete and thorough repentance. 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, on Acts 2:38 — “unto the remission of your sins”: ** eis, unto, signify- 
ing the aim.’”’ For the High Church view, see Sadler, Church Doctrine, 41-124. On 
F. W. Robertson’s view of Baptismal Regeneration, see Gordon, in Bap. Quar., 1869 : 405. 
On the whole matter of baptism for the remission of sins, see Gates, Baptists and Dis- 
ciples (advocating the Disciple view); Willmarth, in Bap. Quar., 1877: 1-26 (verging 
toward the Disciple view ) ; and per contra, Adkins, Disciples and Baptists, booklet pub. 
by Am. Bap. Pub. Society (the best brief statement of the Baptist position ); Bap. 
Quar., 1877 : 476-489; 1872: 214; Jacob, Eccl. Pol. of N. T., 255, 256. 


(0) As the profession of a spiritual change already wrought, baptism is 
primarily the act, not of the administrator, but of the person baptized. 

Upon the person newly regenerate the command of Christ first ter- 
minates; only upon his giving evidence of the change within him does it 
become the duty of the church to see that he has opportunity to follow 
Christ in baptism. Since baptism is primarily the act of the convert, no 
lack of qualification on the part of the administrator invalidates the bap- 
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tism, so long as the proper outward act is performed, with intent on the 
part of the person baptized to express the fact of a preceding spiritual 
renewal ( Acts 2: 37, 38). 


Acts 2:37, 38 — “Brethren, what shall we do?. . . . Repent ye and be baptized.” If baptism be primarily 
the act of the administrator or of the church, then invalidity in the administrator or 
the church renders the ordinance itself invalid. Butif baptism be primarily the act of 
the person baptized — an act which it is the church’s business simply to scrutinize and 
further, then nothing but the absence of immersion, or of an intent to profess faith in 
Christ, can invalidate the ordinance. It is the erroneous view that baptism is the act of 
the administrator which causes the anxiety of High Church Baptists to deduce their 
Baptist lineage from regularly baptized ministers all the way back to John the Baptist, 
and which induces many modern endeavors of pedobaptists to prove that the earliest 
Baptists of England and the Continent did not immerse. All these solicitudes are 
unnecessary. We have no need to prove a Baptist apostolic succession. If we can 
derive our doctrine and practice from the New Testament, it is all we require. 

The Council of Trent was right in its Canon: “If any one saith that the baptism 
which is even given by heretics in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, with the intention of doing what the church doeth, is not true baptism, 
let him be anathema.”? Dr. Norman Fox: “It is no more important who baptizes a 
man than who leads him to Christ.” John Spilsbury, first pastor of the church of Par- 
ticular Baptists, holding to a limited atonement, in London, was newly baptized in 1633, 
on the ground that “‘ baptizedness is not essential to the administrator,” and he repu- 
diated the demand for apostolic succession, as leading logically to the ‘‘popedom of 
Rome.”’ In 1641, immersion followed, though two or three years before this, or in 
March, 1639, Roger Williams was baptized by Ezekiel Holliman in Rhode Island. 
Williams afterwards doubted its validity, thus clinging still to the notion of apostolic 
succession. 

(c) As intrusted with the administration of the ordinances, however, the 
church is, on its part, to require of all candidates for baptism credible evi- 
dence of regeneration. ‘ 

This follows from the nature of the church and its duty to maintain its 
own existence as an institution of Christ. The church which cannot restrict 
admission into its membership to such as are like itself in character and 
aims must soon cease to be a church by becoming indistinguishable from 
the world. The duty of the church to gain credible evidence of regenera- 
tion in the case of every person admitted into the body involves its right to 
require of candidates, in addition to a profession of faith with the lips, 
some satisfactory proof that this profession is accompanied by change in 
the conduct. The kind and amount of evidence which would have justified 
the reception of a candidate in times of persecution may not now constitute 
a sufficient proof of change of heart. 

If an Odd Fellows’ Lodge, in order to preserve its distinct existence, must have its 
own rules for admission to membership, much more is this true of the church. The 
church may make its own regulations with a view to secure credible evidence of regen- 
eration. Yetit is bound to demand of the candidate no more than reasonable proof of 
his repentance and faith. Since the church is to be convinced of the candidate’s fitness 
before it votes to receive him to its membership, it is generally best that the experience 
of the candidate should be related before the church. Yet in extreme cases, as of 
sickness, the church may hear this relation of experience through certain appointed 
representatives. 

Baptism is sometimes figuratively described as ‘tthe door into the church.” The 
phrase is unfortunate, since if by the church is meant the spiritual kingdom of God, 
then Christ is its only door; if the local body of believers is meant, then the faith of the 
candidate, the credible evidence of regeneration which he gives, the vote of the church 
itself, are all, equally with baptism, the door through which he enters. The door, in 
this sense, is a double door, one part of which is his confession of faith, and the other 
his baptism. 
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(a) As the outward expression of the inward change by which the 
believer enters into the kingdom of God, baptism is the first, in point of 
time, of all outward duties. 

Regeneration and baptism, although not holding to each other the rela- 
tion of effect and cause, are both regarded in the New Testament as essen- 
tial to the restoration of man’s right relations to God and to his people. 
They properly constitute parts of one whole, and are not to be unnecessarily 
separated. Baptism should follow regeneration with the least possible 
delay, after the candidate and the church have gained evidence that a 
spiritual change has been accomplished within him. No other duty and no 
other ordinance can properly precede it. 

Neither the pastor nor the church should encourage the convert to wait for others’ 
company before being baptized. We should aim continually to deepen the sense of 
individual responsibility to Christ, and of personal duty to obey his command of bap- 
tism just so soon asa proper opportunity is afforded. That participation in the Lord’s 
Supper cannot properly precede Baptism, will be shown hereafter. 

(e) Since regeneration is a work accomplished once for all, the baptism 
which symbolizes this regeneration is not to be repeated. 

Even where the persuasion exists, on the part of the candidate, that at 
the time of baptism he was mistaken in thinking himself regenerated, the 
ordinance is not to be administered again, so long as it has once been sub- 
mitted to, with honest intent, as a profession of faith in Christ. We argue 
this from thé absence of any reference to second baptisms in the New Tes- 
tament, and from the grave practical difficulties attending the opposite 
view. In Acts 19: 1-5, we have an instance, not of rebaptism, but of the 
baptism for the first time of certain persons who had been wrongly taught 
with regard to the nature of John the Baptist’s doctrine, and so had igno- 
rantly submitted to an outward rite which had in it no reference to Jesus 
Christ and expressed no faith in him as a Savior. This was not John’s 
baptism, nor was it in any sense true baptism. Tor this reason Paul com- 
manded them to be ‘‘ baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

In the respect of not being repeated, Baptism is unlike the Lord’s Supper, which 
symbolizes the continuous sustaining power of Christ’s death, while baptism symbolizes 
its power to begin a new life within the soul. In Acts 19:1-5, Paul instructs the new 
disciples that the real baptism of John, to which they erroneously supposed they had 
submitted, was not only a baptism of repentance, but a baptism of faith in the coming 
Savior. ‘And when they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus" — as they had not 
been before. Here there was no rebaptism, for the mere outward submersion in water 
to which they had previously submitted, with no thought of professing faith in Christ, 
was no baptism at all— whether Johannine or Christian. See Brooks, in Baptist Quar- 
terly, April, 1867, art.: Rebaptism. 

Whenever it is clear, as in many cases of Campbellite immersion, that the candidate 
has gone down into the water, not with intent to profess a previously existing faith, 
but in order to be regenerated, baptism is still to be administered if the person subse- 
quently believes on Christ. But wherever it appears that there was intent to profess 
an already existing faith and regeneration, there should be no repetition of the immer- 
sion, even though the ordinance has been administered by the Campbellites. 

To rebaptize whenever a Christian’s faith and joy are rekindled so that he begins to 
doubt the reality of his early experiences, would, in the case of many fickle believers, 
require many repetitions of the ordinance. The presumption is that, when the profes- 
sion of faith was made by baptism, there was an actual faith which needed to be pro- 
fessed, and therefore that the baptism, though followed by much unbelief and many 
wanderings, was a valid one. Rebaptism, in the case of unstable Christians, tends to 
bring reproach upon the ordinance itself. 
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(f) So long as the mode and the subjects are such as Christ has enjoined, 
mere accessories are matters of individual judgment. 

The use of natural rather than of artificial baptisteries is not to be elevated 
into an essential. The formula of baptism prescribed by Christ is ‘‘into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 


Mat, 28 : 19 — “ baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit”; cf. Acts 8: 16 
— “they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus"; Rom. 6:3— “Or are ye ignorant that all we who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death?" Gal, 3:27— “For as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ did put on Christ.” Baptism is immersion into God, into the presence, communion, life 
of the Trinity ; see Com. of Clark, and of Lange, on Mat, 28:19; also C. E. Smith, in Bap. 
Rey., 1881:305-311. President Wayland and the Revised Version read, “into the name,” 
Per contra, see Meyer (transl., 1:281, note) on Rom. 6:3; cf. Mat. 10:41; 18:20; in all which 
passages, as well as in Mat, 28:19, he claims that eis 7d 6voyxa signifies *‘ with reference to the 
name.” In Acts 2:38, and 10:48, we have “in the name.” For the latter translation of Mat, 
28:19, see Conant, Notes on Mat., 171. On the whole subject of this section, see Dageg, 
Church Order, 13-73 ; Ingham, Subjects of Baptism. 


C. Infant Baptism. 
This we reject and reprehend, for the following reasons : 


(a) Infant baptism is without warrant, either express or implied, in the 
Scripture. 


First,— there is no express command that infants should be baptized. 
Secondly,— there is no clear example of the baptism of infants. Thirdly,— 
the passages held to imply infant baptism contain, when fairly interpreted, 
no reference to such a practice. In Mat. 19:14, none would have ‘forbid- 
den,’ if Jesus and his disciples had been in the habit of baptizing infants. 
From Acts 16:15, cf. 40, and Acts 16: 33, cf. 34, Neander says that we 
cannot infer infant baptism. For 1 Cor. 16:15 shows that the whole 
family of Stephanas, baptized by Paul, were adults (1 Cor.1:16). Itis 
impossible to suppose a whole heathen household baptized upon the faith 
of its head. As to 1 Cor. 7:14, Jacobi calls this text ‘‘a sure testimony 
against infant baptism, since Paul would certainly have referred to the 
baptism of children as a proof of their holiness, if infant baptism had beeu 
practised.” Moreover, this passage would in that case equally teach the 
baptism of the unconverted husband of a believing wife. It plainly proves 
that the children of Christian parents were no more baptized and had no 
closer connection with the Christian church, than the unbelieving partners 
of Christians. 

Mat, 19: 14 — “Suffer the litile children, and forbid them not, to come unto me: for to such helongeth the kingdom of 
heaven" ; Acts 16:15 — “ And when she [ Lydia ] was baptized, and her household"’; cf. 40 — “‘And they went out 
of the prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and when they had seen the brethren, they comforted them, and 
departed.” Acts 16:33— The jailor “was baptized, he and all his, immediately”; cf. 34—‘‘And he brought 
them up into his house, and set food before them, and rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having believed in God'’; 1 
Cor. 16:15— ‘‘ ye know the house of Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have set themselves 
to minister unto the saints’; 1:16—‘‘AndI baptized also the household of Stephanas" ; 7:14 — “ For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified in the brother: else were your children unclean ; 
but now are they holy’’— here the sanctity or holiness attributed to unbelieving members of 
the household is evidently that of external connection and privilege, like that of the 
O. T. Israel. 

Broadus, Am. Com., on Mat. 19:14 — ** No Greek Commentator mentions infant baptism 
in connection with this passage, though they all practised that rite.”” Schleiermacher, 


Glaubenslehre, 2:383— ** All the traces of infant baptism which it has been desired to 
find in the New Testament must first be put into it.” Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 184-187 — 
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‘Infant baptism cannot be proved from the N. T., and according to 1 (or, 7:14 it is ante- 
cedently improbable; yet it was the logical consequence of the command, Mat, 28:19 sq., 
in which the church consciousness of the 2d century prophetically expressed Christ’s 
appointment that it should be the universal church of the nations. .... Infant bap- 
tism represents one side of the Biblical sacrament, the side of the divine grace; but it 
needs to have the other side, appropriation of that grace by personal freedom, added 
in confirmation.”’ 

Dr. A. 8. Crapsey, formerly an Episcopal rector in Rochester, made the following 
statement in the introduction to a sermon in defence of infant baptism: ‘‘ Now in 
support of this custom of the church, we can bring no express command of the word 
of God, no certain warrant of holy Scripture, nor can we bé at all sure that this 
usage prevailed during the apostolic age. From a few obscure hints we may conject- 
ure that. it did, but it is only conjecture after all. It is true St. Paul baptized the 
household of Stephanas, of Lydia, and of the jailor at Philippi, and in these households 
there may have been little children; but we do not know that there were, and these 
inferences form but a poor foundation upon which to base any doctrine. Better say 
at once, and boldly, that infant baptism is not expressly taught in holy Seripture. Not 
only is the word of God silent on this subject, but those who have studied the subject 
tell us that Christian writers of the very first age say nothing about it. It is byno 
means sure that this custom obtained in the church earlier than in the middle of the 
second or the beginning of the third century.” Dr. C. M. Mead, in a private letter, 
dated May 27, 1895 — ** Though a Congregationalist, I cannot find any Scriptural author- 
ization of pedobaptism, and I admit also that immersion seems to have been the prev- 
alent, if not the universal, form of baptism at the first.”’ 

A review of the passages held by pedobaptists to support their views leads us to the 
conclusion expressed in the North British Review, Aug. 1852:211, that infant baptism 
is utterly unknown to Scripture. Jacob, Eccl. Polity of N. T., 270-275 — “ Infant bap- 
tism is not mentioned in the N. T. No instance of it ig recorded there; no allusion is 
made to its effects; no directions are given for its administration. .... It is notan 
apostolic ordinance.” See also Neander’s view, in Kitto, Bib. Cyclop., art.: Baptism ; 
Kendrick, in Christian Rev., April, 1863; Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 96; 
Wayland, Principles and Practices of Baptists, 125; Cunningham, lect. on Baptism, in 
Croall Lectures for 1886. 


(6) Infant baptism is expressly contradicted : 


First,— by the Scriptural prerequisites of faith and repentance, as signs 
of regeneration. In the great commission, Matthew speaks of baptizing 
disciples, and Mark of baptizing believers; but infants are neither of these. 
Secondly,— by the Scriptural symbolism of the ordinance. As we should 
not bury a person before his death, so we should not symbolically bury a 
person by baptism until he has in spirit died to sin, Thirdly,—by the 
Scriptural constitution of the church. The church isa company of persons 
whose union with one another presupposes and expresses a previous con- 
scious and voluntary union of each with Jesus Christ. But of this conscious 
and voluntary union with Christ infants are not capable. Fourthly,—by 
the Scriptural prerequisites for participation in the Lord’s Supper. Parti- 
cipation in the Lord’s Supper is the right only of those who can discern 
the Lord’s body (1 Cor. 11:29). No reason can be assigned for restrict- 
ing to intelligent communicants the ordinance of the Supper, which would 
not equally restrict to intelligent believers the ordinance of Baptism. 

Infant baptism has accordingly led in the Greek church to infant communion. This 
course seems logically consistent. If baptism is administered to unconscious babes, 
they should participate in the Lord’s Supper also. But if confirmation or any intelli- 
gent profession of faith is thought necessary before communion, why should not such 
confirmation or profession be thought necessary before baptism? On Jonathan 
Edwards and the Halfway Covenant, see New Englander, Sept. 1884:601-614; G. L. 


Walker, Aspects of Religious Life of New England, 61-82; Dexter, Congregationalism, 
487, note — “‘ It has been often intimated that President Edwards opposed and destroyed 
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the Halfway Covenant. He did oppose Stoddardism, or the doctrine that the Lord’s 
Supper isa converting ordinance, and that unconverted men, because they are such» 
should be encouraged to partake of it.’””, The tendency of his system was adverse toit; 
but, for all that appears in his published writings, he could have approved and admin- 
istered that form of the Halfway Covenant then current among the churches. John 
Fiske says of Jonathan Edwards’s preaching: ‘‘ The prominence he gave to spiritual 
conversion, or what was called ‘change of heart,’ brought about the overthrow of the 
doctrine of the Halfway Covenant. It also weakened the logical basis of infant bap- 
tism, and led to the winning of hosts of converts by the Baptists.”’ 

Other pedobaptist bodies than the Greek Church save part of the truth, at the expense 
of consistency, by denying participation in the Lord’s Supper to those baptized in infancy 
until they have reached years of understanding and have madea public profession of 
' faith. Dr. Charles EK. Jefferson, at the International Congregational Council of Boston, 
September, 1899, urged that the children of believers are already church members, and 
that as such they are entitled, not only to baptism, but also to the Lord’s Supper — ‘* an 
assertion that started much thought”! Baptists may well commend Congregational- 
ists to the teaching of their own Increase Mather, The Order of the Gospel (1700), 11— 
“The Congregational Church discipline is not suited for a worldly interest or for a 
formal generation of professors. It will stand or fall as godliness in the power of it 
does prevail, or otherwise. .... If the begun Apostacy should proceed as fast the 
next thirty years as it has done these last, surely it will come that in New England 
(except the gospel itself depart with the order of it) that the most conscientious 
people therein will think themselves concerned to gather churches out of churches.” 

How much of Judaistic externalism may linger among nominal Christians is shown 
by the fact that in the Armenian Church animal sacrifices survived, or were permitted 
to converted heathen priests, in order they might not lose their livelihood. These 
sacrifices continued in other regions of Christendom, particularly in the Greek church, 
and Pope Gregory the Great permitted them ; see Conybeare, in Am. Jour. Theology, 
Jan. 1893: 62-90. In The Key of Truth, a manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia, 
whose date in its present form is between the seventh and the ninth centuries, we have 
the Adoptianist view of Christ’s person, and of the subjects and the mode of baptism: 
““Thus also the Lord, having learned from the Father, proceeded to teach us to per- 
form baptism and all other commandments at the age of full growth and at no other 
time. .... Forsome have broken and destroyed the holy and precious canons which 
by the Father Almighty were delivered to our Lord Jesus Christ, and have trodden 
them underfoot with their devilish teaching, .... baptizing those who are irrational, 
and communicating the unbelieving.”’ 

Minority is legally divided into three septennates: 1. From the first to the seventh 
year, the age of complete irresponsibility, in which the child cannot commit a crime; 2. 
from the seventh to the fourteenth year, the age of partial responsibility, in which 
intelligent consciousness of the consequences of actions is not assumed to exist, but 
may be proved in individual instances; 3. from the fourteenth to the twenty-first year, 
the age of discretion, in which the person is responsible for criminal action, may choose 
a guardian, make a will, marry with consent of parents, make business contracts not 
wholly void, but is not yet permitted fully to assume the free man’s position in the 
State. The church however is not bound by these hard and fast rules. Wherever it 
has evidence of conversion and of Christian character, it may admit to baptism and 
church membership, even at a very tender age. 


(c) The rise of infant baptism in the history of the church is due to 
sacramental conceptions of Christianity, so that all arguments in its favor 
from the writings of the first three centuries are equally arguments for 
baptismal regeneration. 


Neander’s view may be found in Kitto, Cyclopedia, 1:287— ‘‘ Infant baptism was 
established neither by Christ nor by his apostles. Even in later times Tertullian 
opposed it, the North African church holding to the old practice.’’ The newly dis- 
covered Teaching of the Apostles, which Bryennios puts at 140-160 A. D., and Lightfoot 
at 80-110 A. D., seems to know nothing of infant baptism. 

Professor A. H. Newman, in Bap. Rev., Jan. 1884— ‘‘ Infant baptism has always gone 
hand in hand with State churches. It is difficult to conceive how an ecclesiastical 
establishment could be maintained without infant baptism or its equivalent. We 
should think, if the facts did not show us so plainly the contrary, that the doctrine of 
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justification by faith alone would displace infant baptism. Butno. The establishment 
must be maintained. The rejection of infant baptism implies insistence upon a bap- 
tism of believers. Only the baptized are properly members of the church. Even adults 
would not all receive baptism on professed faith, unless they were actually compelled 
todoso. Infant baptism must therefore be retained as the necessary concomitant of 
a State church. 

‘*But what becomes of the justification by faith? Baptism, ifit symbolizes anything, 
symbolizes regeneration. It would be ridiculous to make the symbol to forerun the 
fact by a series of years. Luther saw the difficulty; but he was sufficient for the 
emergency. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘justification is by faith alone. No outward rite, apart 
from faith, has any efficacy.’ Why, it was against opera operata that he was laying out 
all his strength. Yet baptism is the symbol of regeneration, and baptism must be 
administered to infants, or the State church falls. With an audacity truly sublime, 
the great reformer declares that infants are regenerated in connection with baptism, 
and that they are simultaneously justified by personal faith. An infant eight days old 
believe? ‘Prove the contrary if you can!’ triumphantly ejaculates Luther, and his 
point is gained. If this kind of personal faith is said to justify infants, is it wonderful 
that those of maturer years learned to take a somewhat superficial view of the faith 
that justifies ?”’ 

Yet Luther had written: ‘‘ Whatever is without the word of God is by that very fact 
against God’’; see his Briefe, ed. DeWette, IT: 292; J. G. Walch, De Fide in Utero, 
There was great discordance between Luther as reformer, and Luther as conservative 
churchman. His Catholicism, only half overcome, broke into all his views of faith, 
In his early years, he stood for reason and Scripture; in his later years he fought rea- 
son and Scripture in the supposed interest of the church. 


Mat, 18 : 10 — “See that ye despise not one of these little ones’ — which refers not to little children but 
to childlike believers, Luther adduces asa proof of infant baptism, holding that the 
child is said to believe —“ little ones that believe on me’ ( verse 6) — because it has been circum- 
cised and received into the number of the elect. ‘* And go, through baptism, children 
become believers. How else could the children of Turks and Jews be distinguished 
from those of Christians? ’’ Does this involve the notion that infants dying unbaptized 
are lost? To find the very apostle of justification by faith saying that a little child 
becomes a, believer by being baptized, is humiliating and disheartening (so Broadus. 
Com. on Matthew, page 384, note ). 

Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 2: 342-345, quotes from Lang as follows: ‘“‘ By mistaking 
and casting down the Protestant spirit which put forth its demands on the time in 
Carlstadt, Zwingle, and others, Luther made Protestantism lose its salt; he inflicted 
wounds upon it from which it has not yet recovered to-day; and the ecclesiastical 
struggle of the present is just a struggle of spiritual freedom against Lutherism.”’ 
EB. G. Robinson: “Infant baptism isa rag of Romanism. Since regeneration is always 
through the truth, baptismal regeneration is an absurdity.” See Christian Review, 
Jan. 1851; Neander, Church History, 1:311, 318; Coleman, Christian Antiquities, 258-260 ; 
Arnold, in Bap. Quarterly, 1869:32; Hovey, in Bap. Quarterly, 1871: 75. 


(ad) The reasoning by which it is supported is unscriptural, unsound, 
and dangerous in its tendency : 


First,—in assuming the power of the church to modify or abrogate a 
command of Christ. This has been sufficiently answered above. Secondly, 
—in maintaining that infant baptism takes the place of circumcision under 
the Abrahamic covenant. To this we reply that the view contradicts the 
New Testament idea of the church, by making it a hereditary body, in 
which fleshly birth, and not the new birth, qualifies for membership. ‘As 
the national Israel typified the spiritual Israel, so the circumcision which 
immediately followed, not preceded, natural birth, bids us baptize children, 
not before, but after spiritual birth.” Thirdly,—in declaring that baptism 
belongs to the infant because of an organic connection of the child with 
the parent, which permits the latter to stand for the former and to make 
profession of faith for it,— faith already existing germinally in the child by 
virtue of this organic union, and certain for the same reason to be developed 
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as the child grows to maturity. ‘*A law of organic connection as regards 
character subsisting between the parent and the child,—such a connection 
as induces the conviction that the character of the one is actually included 
in the character of the other, as the seed is formed in the capsule.” We 
object to this view that it unwarrantably confounds the personality of the 
child with that of the parent; practically ignores the necessity of the Holy 
Spirit’s regenerating influences in the case of children of Christian parents ; 
and presumes in such children a gracious state which facts conclusively 
show not to exist. 


What takes the place of circumcision is not baptism but regeneration. Paul defeated 
the attempt to fasten circumcision on the church, when he refused to have that rite 
performed on Titus. But later Judaizers succeeded in perpetuating circumcision under 
the form of infant baptism, and afterward of infant sprinkling (McGarvey, Com, on 
Acts). E. G. Robinson: ‘‘ Circumcision is not a type of baptism: 1. It is purely a gra- 
tuitous assumption that it is so. There is not a word in Scripture to authorize it; 
2. Circumcision was a national, a theocratic, and not a personal, religious rite; 3. If 
circumcision be a type, why did Paul circumcise Timothy ? Why did he not explain, on 
an occasion so naturally calling for it, that circumcision was replaced by baptism ?”’ 


On the theory that baptism takes the place of circumcision, see Pepper, Baptist -< 
Quarterly, April, 1857; Palmer, in Baptist Quarterly, 1871:314. The Christian Churchis 
either a natural, hereditary body, or it was merely typified by the Jewish people. In 
the former case, baptism belongs to all children of Christian parents, and the church is 
indistinguishable from the world. In the latter case, it belongs only to spiritual 
descendants, and therefore only to true believers. ‘*‘That Jewish Christians, who of 
course had been circumcised, were also baptized, and that a large number of them 
insisted that Gentiles who had been baptized should also be circumcised, shows con- 
clusively that baptism did not take the place of circumcision. .... The notion that 
the family is the unit of society is a relic of barbarism. This appears in the Roman law, 
which was good for property but not for persons. It left none but a servile station to 
wife or son, thus degrading society at the fountain of family life. To gain freedom, 
the Roman wife had to accept a form of marriage which opened the way for unlimited 
liberty of divorce.” 


Hereditary church-membership is of the same piece with hereditary priesthood, and 
both are relics of Judaism. J.J. Murphy, Nat. Selection and Spir. Freedom, 81— ‘* The 
institution of hereditary priesthood, which was so deeply rooted in the religions of 
antiquity and was adopted into Judaism, has found no place in Christianity ; there ig 
not, I believe, any church whatever calling itself by the name of Christ, in which the 
ministry is hereditary.’ Yet there is a growing disposition to find in infant baptism 
the guarantee of hereditary church membership. Washington Gladden, What is Left? 
252-254 — ‘* Solidarity of the generations finds expression in infant baptism. Families 
ought to be Christian and not individuals only. In the Society of Friends every one 
born of parents belonging to the Society is a birthright member. Children of Christian 
parents are heirs of the kingdom. The State recognizes that our children are organi- 
cally connected with it. When parents are members of the State, children are not 
aliens. They are not called to perform duties of citizenship until a certain age, butthe 
rights and privileges of citizenship are theirs from the moment of their birth. The 
State is the mother of her children ; shall the church be less motherly than the State ? 

.... Baptism does not make the child God’s child; it simply recognizes and declares 
the fact.” 


Another illustration of what we regard as a radically false view is found in the ser- 
mon of Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac, at the consecration of Bishop Nicholson in 
Philadelphia: ‘* Baptism is not like a function in the natural order, like the coronation 
of a king, an acknowledgment of what the child already is. The child, truly God’s 
loved offspring by way of creation, is in baptism translated into the new creation and 
incorporated into the Incarnate One, and made his child.” Yet, as the great majority 
of the inmates of our prisons and the denizens of the slums have received this ‘ bap- 
tism,’ it appears that this ‘loved offspring’ very early lost its ‘new creation ’ and got 
‘translated’ in the wrong direction. We regard infant baptism as only an ancient 
example of the effort to bring in the kingdom of God by externals, the protest against 
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which brought Jesus to the cross. Our modern methods of salvation by sociology and 
education and legislation are under the same indictment, as crucifying the Son of God 
afresh and putting him to open shame. 

Prof. Moses Stuart urged that the form of baptism was immaterial, but that the 
temper of heart was the thing of moment. Francis Wayland, then a student of his, 
asked: ‘“‘If such is the case, with what propriety can baptism be administered to those 
who cannot be supposed to exercise any temper of heart at all, and with whom the 
form must be everything ?’’— The third theory of organic connection of the child with 
its parents is elaborated by Bushnell, in his Christian Nurture, 90-223. Per contra, see 
Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Times, 179, 211; Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 262. 
Hezekiah’s son Manasseh was not godly; and it would be rash to say that all the 
drunkard’s children are presumptively drunkards. 


(e) The lack of agreement among pedobaptists as to the warrant for 
infant baptism and as to the relation of baptized infants to the church, 
together with the manifest decline of the practice itself, are arguments 
against it. 

The propriety of infant baptism is variously argued, says Dr. Bushnell, 
upon the ground of ‘‘natural innocence, inherited depravity, and federal 
holiness ; because of the infant’s own character, the parent’s piety, and the 
church’s faith ; for the reason that the child is an heir of salvation already, 
and in order to make it such. . . . . No settled opinion on infant baptism 
and on Christian nurture has ever been attained to.” 


Quot homines, tot sententia. The belated traveler in a thunderstorm prayed fora 
little more light and less noise. Bushnell, Christian Nurture, 9-89, denies original sin, 
denies that hereditary connection can make a child guilty. But he seems to teach 
transmitted righteousness, or that hereditary connection can makea child holy. He dis- 
parages ‘‘ sensible experiences’’ and calls them ‘‘ explosive conversions.’’ But because 
we do not know the time of conversion, shall we say that there never was a time when 
the child experienced God’s grace? See Bib. Sac., 1872: 665. Bushnell said; **I don’t 
know what right we have to say that a child can’t be born again before he is born the 
first time.’’ Did not John the Baptist preach Christ before he was born? (Luke 1:15, 41, 44). 
The answer to Bushnell is simply this, that regeneration is through the truth, and an 
unborn child cannot know the truth. To disjoin regeneration from the truth, is to 
make it a matter of external manipulation in which the soul is merely passive and the 
whole process irrational. There is a secret work of God in the soul, but it is always 
accompanied by an awakening of the soul to perceive the truth and to accept Christ. 

Are baptized infants members of the Presbyterian Church? We answer by citing 
the following standards: 1. The Confession of Faith, 25.:2—‘‘ The visible church .... 
consists of all those throughout the world, that profess the true religion, together with 
their children.” 2. The Larger Catechism, 62— ‘‘ The visible church is a society made 
up of all such as in all ages and places of the world do profess the true religion, and of 
their children.” 166 — ‘‘ Baptism is not to be administered to any that are not of the 
visible church .... till they profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him: but 
infants descending from parents either both or but one of them professing faith in 
Christ and obedience to him are in that respect within the covenant and are to be bap- 
tized.” 3. The Shorter Catechism, 96 — ‘‘ Baptism is not to be administered to any that 
are out of the visible church, till they profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him: 
but the infants of such as are members of the visible church are to be baptized.” 
4. Form of Government, 8—‘‘ A particular church consists of a number of professing 
Christians, with their offspring.’’ 5. Directory for Worship, 1— ‘‘ Children born within 
the pale of the visible church and dedicated to God in baptism are under the inspection 
and government of the church. .... When they come to years of discretion, if they 
be free from scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have sufficient knowledge to 
discern the Lord’s body, they ought to be informed it is their duty and their privilege 
to come to the Lord’s Supper.” 

The Maplewood Congregational Church of Malden, Mass., enrolls as members all 
children baptized by the church. The relation continues until they indicate a desire 
either to continue it or to dissolve it. The list of such members is kept distinct from 
that of the adults, but they are considered as members under the care of the church, 
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Dr. W. G. T. Shedd: “ The infant of a believer is born into the church as the infant of a 
citizen is born into the State. A baptized child in adult years may renounce his bap- 
tism, become an infidel, and join the synagogue of Satan, but until he does this, he 
must be regarded as a member of the church of Christ.” 

On the Decline of Infant Baptism, see Vedder, in Baptist Review, April, 1882 : 173-189, 
who shows that in fifty years past the proportion of infant baptisms to communicants 
in general has decreased from one in seven to one in eleven; among the Reformed, 
from one in twelve to one in twenty ; among the Presbyterians, from one in fifteen to 
one in thirty-three ; among the Methodists, from one in twenty-two to one in twenty- 
nine; among the Congregationalists, from one in fifty to one in seventy-seven. 


(f) The evil effects of infant baptism are a strong argument against it: 


First,—in forestalling the voluntary act of the child baptized, and thus 
practically preventing his personal obedience to Christ’s commands. 


The person baptized in infancy has never performed any act with intent to obey 
Christ’s command to be baptized, never has put forth a single volition looking toward 
obedience to that command; see Wilkinson, The Baptist Principle, 40-46. Every man 
has the right to choose his own wife. So every man has the right to choose his own 
Savior. 


Secondly,—in inducing superstitious confidence in an outward rite as 
possessed of regenerating efficacy. 


French parents still regard infants before baptism as only animals (Stanley). The 
haste with which the minister is summoned to baptize the dying child shows that super- 
stition still Jingers in many an otherwise evangelical family in our own country. The 
English Prayerbook declares that in baptism the infant is ‘‘made a child of God and 
aninheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Even the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, 
28:6, holds that grace is actually conferred in baptism, though the efficacy of it is 
delayed till riper years. Mercersburg Review : ‘* The objective medium or instrumental 
cause of regeneration is baptism. Men are not regenerated outside the church and 
then brought into it for preservation, but they are regenerated by being incorporated 
with or engrafted into the church through the sacrament of baptism.’’ Catholic 
Review: ‘‘ Unbaptized, these little ones go into darkness; but baptized, they rejoice in 
the presence of God forever,” 

Dr. Beebe of Hamilton went after a minister to baptize his sick child, but before he 
returned the child died. Reflection made him a Baptist, and the Editor of The 
Examiner. Baptists unhesitatingly permit converts to die unbaptized, showing plainly 
that they do not regard baptism as essential to salvation. Baptism no more makes 
one a Christian, than putting a crown on one’s head makes hima king. Zwingle held 
to a symbolic interpretation of the Lord’s Supper, but he clung to the sacramental 
conception of Baptism. E. H. Johnson, Uses and Abuses of Ordinances, 33, claims 
that, while baptism is not a justifying or regenerating ordinance, it is a sanctifying 
ordinance, — sanctifying, in the sense of setting apart. Yes, we reply, but only as 
church going and prayer are sanctifying ; the efficacy is not in the outward act but in 
the spirit which accompanies it. To make it signify more is to admit the sacramental 
principle. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the baptism of bells and of rosaries shows how infant 
baptism has induced the belief that grace can be communicated to irrational and even 
material things. In Mexico people bring caged birds, cats, rabbits, donkeys, and pigs, 
for baptism. The priest kneels before the altar in prayer, reads a few words in Latin, 
then sprinkles the creature with holy water. The sprinkling is supposed to drive out 
any evil spirit that may have vexed the bird or beast. In Key West, Florida, a town 
of 22,000 inhabitants, infant baptism has a stronger hold than anywhere else at the 
South. Baptist parents had sometimes gone to the Methodist preachers to have their 
children baptized. To prevent this, the Baptist pastors established the custom of lay- 
ing their hands upon the heads of infants in the congregation, and ‘blessing’ them, 
4.€., asking God’s blessing to rest upon them. But this custom came to be confounded 
with christening, and was called such. Now the Baptist pastors are having a hard 
struggle to explain and limit the custom which they themselves have introduced, 
Perverse human nature will take advantage of even the slightest additions to N. T. 
prescriptions, and will bring out of the germs of false doctrine a fearful harvest of 
evil. Obsta principiis —‘* Resist beginnings.” 
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Thirdly,—in obscuring and corrupting Christian truth with regard to 
the sufficiency of Scripture, the connection of the ordinances, and the 
inconsistency of an impenitent life with church-membership. 


Infant baptism in England is followed by confirmation, as a matter of courses 
whether there has been any conscious abandonment of sin or not. In Germany, a 
man is always understood to be a Christian unless he expressly states to the contrary — 
in fact, he feels insulted if his Christianity is questioned. At the funerals even of 
infidels and debauchees the pall used may be inscribed with the words: ‘* Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord.’? Confidence in one’s Christianity and hopes of heaven 
based only on the fact of baptism in infancy, are a great obstacle to evangelical 
preaching and to the progress of true religion. 


Wordsworth, The Excursion, 596, 602 (book 5)— “* At the baptismal font. And when 
the pure And consecrating element hath cleansed The. original stain, the child is thus 
received Into the second ark, Christ’s church, with trust That he, from wrath redeemed 
therein shall float Over the billows of this troublesome world To the fair land of ever- 
lasting life. .... The holy rite That lovingly consigns the babe to the arms Of Jesus 
and his everlasting care.’”? Infant baptism arose in the superstitious belief that there 
lay in the water itself a magical efficacy for the washing away of sin, and that apart 
from baptism there could be no salvation. This was and still remains the Roman 
Catholic position. Father Doyle, in Anno Domini, 2:182—‘* Baptism regenerates. By 
means of it the child is born again into the newness of the supernatural life.”” Theo- 
dore Parker was baptized, but not till he was four years old, when his *“* Oh, don’t!” — 
in which his biographers have found prophetic intimation of his mature dislike for al] 
conventional forms— was clearly the small boy’s dislike of water on his face; see 
Chadwick, Theodore Parker, 6,7. ‘‘ How do you know, my dear, that you have been 
christened?” ‘Please, mum, ’cos I’ve got the marks on my arm now, mum!” 


Fourthly,— in destroying the church as a spiritual body, by merging it 
in the nation and the world. 


Ladd, Principles of Church Polity: ‘* Unitarianism entered the Congregational 
churches of New England through the breach in one of their own avowed and most 
important tenets, namely, that of a regenerate church-membership. Formalism, 
indifferentism, neglect of moral reforms, and, as both cause and results of these, an 
abundance of unrenewed men and women, were the causes of their seeming disasters 
in that sad epoch.” But we would add, that the serious and alarming decline of 
religion which culminated in the Unitarian movement in New England had its origin 
in infant baptism. This introduced into the church a multitude of unregenerate 
persons and permitted them to determine its doctrinal position. 


W. B. Matteson: ‘‘ No one practice of the church has done so much to lower the tone 
of its life and to debase its standards. The first New England churches were estahb- 
lished by godly and regenerated men. They received into their churches, through 
infant baptism, children presumptively, but alas not actually, regenerated. The result 
is well known — swift, startling, seemingly irresistible decline. ‘The body of the rising 
generation,’ writes Increase Mother, ‘is a poor perishing, inconverted, and, except the 
Lord pour out his Spirit, an undone generation.’ The ‘ Halfway Covenant’ was at once 
a token of preceding, and a cause of further, decline. If God had not indeed poured 
out his Spirit in the great awakening under Edwards, New England might well, as some 
feared, ‘be lost even to New England and buried in its own ruins.’ It was the new 
emphasis on personal religion—an emphasis which the Baptists of that day largely 
contributed — that gave to the New England churches a larger life and a larger useful- 
ness. Infant baptism has never since held quite the same place in the polity of those 
churches. It has very generally declined. But it is still far from extinct, even among 
evangelical Protestants. The work of Baptists isnot yet done. Baptists have always 
stood, but they need still to stand, for a believing and regenerated church-member- 
ship.” 


Fifthly,—in putting into the place of Christ’s command a commandment 
of men, and so admitting the essential principle of all heresy, schism, and 
false religion. 
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There is therefore no logical halting-place between the Baptist and the Romanist 
positions. The Roman Catholic Archbishop Hughes of New York, said well to a Pres- 
byterian minister: ‘‘ We have no controversy with you. Our controversy is with the 
Baptists.” Lange of Jena: ‘‘ Would the Protestant church fulfil and attain to its final 
destiny, the baptism of infants must of necessity be abolished.”” The English Judge 
asked the witness what his religious belief was. Reply: ‘‘I haven’tany.” ‘‘ Where do 
you attend church?” “Nowhere.” ‘‘Put him down as belonging to the Church of 
England.”’ The small child was asked where her mother was. Reply: ‘‘She has gone 
to a Christian and devil meeting.’? The child meant a Christian Endeavor meeting. 
Some systems of doctrine and ritual, however, answer her description, for they are a 
mixture of paganism and Christianity. The greatest work favoring the doctrine which 
we here condemn is Wall’s History of Infant Baptism. For the Baptist side of the 
controversy see Arnold, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 160-182; Curtis, Progress of Bap- 
tist Principles, 274, 275; Dagg, Church Order, 144-202. 


II. Tue Lorp’s Supper. 


The Lord’s Supper is that outward rite in which the assembled church 
eats bread broken and drinks wine poured forth by its appointed represen- 
tative, in token of its constant dependence on the once crucified, now risen 
Savior, as source of its spiritual life; or, in other words, in token of that 
abiding communion of Christ’s death and resurrection through which the 
life begun in regeneration is sustained and perfected. 


Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal, 31, 38, says that the Scripture nowhere speaks 
of the wine as ‘*‘ poured forth’; and in 1 (or. 11: 24—“ my body which is broken for you,” the Revised 
Version omits the word “broken”; while on the other hand the Gospel according to John 
(19:36) calls especial attention to the fact that Christ’s body was not broken. We reply 
that Jesus, in giving his disciples the cup, did speak of his blood as “poured out’’ ( Mark 
14:24); and it was not the body, but “a bone of him,” which was not to be broken. Many 
ancient manuscripts add the word “broken” in 1 Cor, 11:24. On the Lord’s Supper in general, 
see Weston, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 183-195; Dagg, Church Order, 203-214. 


1. The Lord’s Supper an ordinance instituted by Christ. 


(a) Christ appointed an outward rite to be observed by his disciples in 
remembrance of his death. It was to be observed after his death; only 
after his death could it completely fulfil its purpose as a feast of commem- 
oration. 


Luke 22:19—“ And he took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying, This is my 
body which is given for you: this doin remembrance of me, And the cup in like manner after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood, even that which is poured out for you"’; 1 Cor, 11: 23-25 —“ For I received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed took bread; and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, This is my body, which is for you: this do in remembrance of me, In 
like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as often as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me,’ Observe that this communion was Christian communion before 
Christ’s death, just as John’s baptism was Christian baptism before Christ’s death. 


(6) From the apostolic injunction with regard to its celebration in the 
church until Christ’s second coming, we infer that it was the original inten- 
tion of our Lord to institute a rite of perpetual and universal obligation. 

4 Cor. 11: 26 — For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord's death till he come’’; cf. 
Mat. 26 : 29 —“But I say unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it 
new with you in my Father's kingdom"; Mark 14:25—“ Verily I say unto you, I will no more drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” As the paschal supper continued 
until Christ came the first time in the flesh, so the Lord’s Supper is to continue until he 
comes the second time with all the power and glory of God. 

(c) The uniform practice of the N. T. churches, and the celebration of 
such a rite in subsequent ages by almost all churches professing to be 
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Christian, is best explained upon the supposition that the Lord’s Supper is 
an ordinance established by Christ himself. 


Acts 2: 42 —“ And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
the prayers”; 46 —“ And day by day, continuing stedfastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, 
hey took their food with gladness and singleness of heart"— on the words here translated ‘‘at home” («ar’ 
olxov), but meaning, as Jacob maintains, ‘from one worship-room to another,”’ see 
page 961. Acts 20:7—And upon the first day of the week, when we were gathered together to break bread, Paul 
discoursed with them"; 1 Cor. 10:16--‘‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the body of Christ? seeing that we, who are many, are 
one bread, one body: for we all partake of the one bread.” 


2. The Mode of administering the Lord’s Supper. 
(a) The elements are bread and wine. 


Although the bread which Jesus broke at the institution of the ordinance was doubt- 
less the unleavened bread of the Passover, there is nothing in the symbolism of the 
Lord’s Supper which necessitates the Romanist use of the wafer. Although the wine 
which Jesus poured out was doubtless the ordinary fermented juice of the grape, there 
is nothing in the symbolism of the ordinance which forbids the use of unfermented 
juice of the grape,— obedience to the command “This do in remembrance of me” ( Luke 22 : 19) 
requires only that we should use the “ fruit of the vine” ( Mat, 26: 29). 


Huguenots and Roman Catholics, among Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New 
World, disputed whether the sacramental bread could be made of the meal of Indian 
corn. But it is only as food, that the bread is symbolic. Dried fish is used in Green- 
land. The bread only symbolizes Christ’s life and the wine only symbolizes his death. 
Any food or drink may do the same. It therefore seems a very conscientious but 
unnecessary literalism, when Adoniram Judson (Life by his Son, 352) writes from 
Burma: ‘‘ No wine to be procured in this place, on which account we are unable to 
meet with the other churches this day in partaking of the Lord’s Supper.”’ For proof 
that Bible wines, like all other wines, are fermented, see Presb. Rey., 1881 : 80-114; 1882: 
78-108, 394-399, 586; Hovey, in Bap. Quar. Rey., April, 1887: 152-180. Per contra, see Sam- 
son, Bible Wines. On the Scripture Law of Temperance, see Presb. Rev., 1882 : 287-324. 


(6) The communion is of both kinds,—that is, communicants are to 
partake both of the bread and of the wine. 


The Roman Catholic Church withholds the wine from the laity, although it considers 
the whole Christ to be present under each of the forms. Christ, however, says: “Drink 
ye all of it” (Mat. 26:27). To withhold the wine from any believer is disobedience to Christ, 
and is too easily understood as teaching that the laity have only a portion of the benefits 
of Christ’s death. Calvin: ‘‘ As to the bread, he simply said ‘Take, eat.’ Why does he 
expressly bid them all drink? And why does Mark explicitly say that ‘they all drank of it' 
(Mark 14:28)?"" Bengel: Does not this suggest that, if communion in ‘‘ one kind alone 
were sufficient, itis the cup which should be used? The Scripture thus speaks, fore- 
seeing what Rome would do.” See Expositor’s Greek Testament on 1 (or, 11:27. In the 
Greek Church the bread and wine are mingled and are administered to communicants, 
not to infants only but also to adults, with a spoon. 


(c) The partaking of these elements is of a festal nature. 


The Passover was festal in its nature. Gloom and sadness are foreign to the spirit of 
the Lord’s Supper. The wine is the symbol of the death of Christ, but of that death by 
which we live. It reminds us that he drank the cup of suffering in order that we might 
drink the wine of joy. As the bread is broken to sustain our physical life, so Christ’s 
body was broken by thorns and nails and spear to nourish our spiritual life. 

4 Cor, 11:29—“ For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment unto himself, if he discern not the 
body.” Here the Authorized Version wrongly had ‘‘ damnation” instead of “judgment.” Not 
eternal condemnation, but penal judgment in general, is meant. He who partakes “in 
an unworthy manner” ( verse 27), 4. €., in hypocrisy, or merely to satisfy bodily appetites, and 


not discerning the body of Christ of which the bread is the symbol (verse 29), draws — 


down upon him God’s judicial sentence. Of this judgment, the frequent sickness and 
death in the church at Corinth was a token. See verses 30-34,and Meyer’s Com.; also 
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Gould, in Am. Com. on 1 (or. 11:27—“unworthily"—‘‘ This is not to be understood as 
referring to the unworthiness of the person himself to partake, but to the unworthy 
manner of partaking. .... The failure to recognize practically the symbolism of the 
elements, and hence the treatment of the Supper as a common meal, is just what the 
apostle has pointed out as the fault of the Corinthians, and it is what he characterizes 
as an unworthy eating and drinking.’’ The Christian therefore should not be deterred 
from participation in the Lord’s Supper by any feeling of his personal unworthiness, 
so long as he trusts Christ and aims to obey him, for “ All the fitness he requireth Is to 
feel our need of him.”’ 


(ad) The communion is a festival of commemoration,—not simply bring- 
ing Christ to our remembrance, but making proclamation of his death to 
the world. 


4 Cor, 11:24, 26—“this do in remembrance of me..... For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death till he come,” As the Passover commemorated the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt, and as the Fourth of July commemorates our birthas a nation, so the 
Lord’s Supper commemorates the birth of the church in Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion. Asa mother might bid her children meet over her grave and commemorate her, 
so Christ bids his people meet and remember him. But subjective remembrance is not 
itsonly aim. It is public proclamation also. Whether it brings perceptible blessing to 
us or not, it is to be observed as a means of confessing Christ, testifying our faith, and 
publishing the fact of his death to others. 


(e) Itis to be celebrated by the assembled church. It is not a solitary 
observance on the part of individuals. No ‘‘showing forth” is possible 
except in company. 


Acts 20:7 —“ gathered together to break bread’’; 1 Cor, 11:18, 20, 22, 33, 34—“ when ye come together in the 
church .... assemble yourselves together .... have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church 
of God, and put them to shame that have not? .... when ye come together to eat..... If any man is hungry, let 
him eat at home; that your coming together be not unto judgment." 

Jacob, Eccl. Polity of N. T., 191-194, claims that in Acts 2:46 —“‘breaking bread at home’ — 
where we have oikos, not oixia, oixos ig not a private house, but a ‘ worship-room,’ and 
that the phrase should be translated ‘‘ breaking bread from one worship-room to 
another,” or “in various worship-rooms.” This meaning seems very apt in Acts 5: 42— 
“And every day, in the temple and at home [ rather, ‘in various worship-rooms’ ], they ceased not to teach and to 
preach Jesus as the Christ”; 8:3—‘‘But Saul laid waste the church, entering into every house [ rather, ‘every 
worship-room’ ] and dragging men and women committed them to prison"; Rom. 16:5 —“ salute the church that is in 
their house [rather, ‘in their worship-room'’]"; Titus 1:11—‘‘men who overthrow whole houses [ rather, 
* whole worship-rooms' ], teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake."’ Per contra, however, 
see 1 Cor. 11:34—“let him eat at home,” where otxos ig contrasted with the place of meeting ; so 
also 1 Cor, 14:35 and Acts 20:20, where oixos seems to mean a private house. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper in each family by itself is not recognized in the 
New Testament. Stanley, in Nineteenth Century, May, 1878, tells us that as infant com- 
munion is forbidden in the Western Church, and evening communion is forbidden by 
the Roman Church, so solitary communion is forbidden by the English Church, and 
death-bed communion by the Scottish Church. E. G. Robinson: ‘* No single indi- 
vidual in the New Testament ever celebrates the Lord’s Supper by himself.’ Mrs. 
Browning recognized the essentially social nature of the ordinance, when she said that 
truth was like the bread at the Sacrament —to be passed on. In this the Supper gives 
us a type of the proper treatment of all the goods of life, both temporal and spiritual. 

Dr. Norman Fox, Christin the Daily Meal, claims that the Lord’s Supper is no more 
an exclusively church ordinance than is singing or prayer; that the command to 
observe it was addressed, not to an organized, church, but only to individuals; that every 
meal in the home was to be a Lord’s Supper, because Christ was remembered in it. But 
we reply that Paul’s letter with regard to the abuses of the Lord’s Supper was 
addressed, not to individuals, but to ‘‘the church of God which is at Corinth.” (1 (or. 1:2). Paul 
reproves the Corinthians because in the Lord’s Supper each ate without thought of 
otherg: ‘ What, have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and put them to shame 
that have not?" (11:22). Each member having appeased his hunger’at home, the members of 
the church “ come together to eat” (11:30), as the spiritual body of Christ. All this shows that 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper was not an appendage to every ordinary meal, 
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In Acts 20:7— upon the first day of the week, when we were gathered together to break bread, Paul discoursed with 
them" — the natural inference is that the Lord’s Supper was a sacred rite, observed apart 
from any ordinary meal, and accompanied by religious instruction. Dr. Fox would go 
back of these later observances to the original command of our Lord. He would elimi- 
nate all that we do not findin Mark, the earliest gospel. But this would deprive us of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the parable of the Prodigal Son, and the discourses of the 
fourth gospel. McGiffert gives A. D. 52, as the date of Paul’s first letter to the Corin- 
thians, and this ante-dates Mark’s gospel by at least thirteen years. Paul’s account of 
the Lord’s Supper at Corinth is therefore an earlier authority than Mark. 


(f) The responsibility of seeing that the ordinance is properly adminis- 
tered rests with the church as a body ; and the pastor is, in this matter, the 
proper representative and organ of the church. In cases of extreme 
exigency, however, as where the church has no pastor and no ordained 
minister can be secured, it is competent for the church to appoint one from 
its own number to administer the ordinance. 


1 Cor, 11:2, 23—“Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered 
them to yon... . ForI received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus in the night in 
which he was betrayed took bread.’ Here the responsibility of administering the Lord’s Supper 
is laid upon the body of believers. 


(g) The frequency with which the Lord’s Supper is to be administered 
is not indicated either by the N. T. precept or by uniform N. T. example. 
We have instances both of its daily and of its weekly observance. With 
respect to this, as well as with respect to the accessories of the ordinance, 
the church is to exercise a sound discretion. 


Acts 2:46 — “And day by day, continuing stedfastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home 
[or perhaps, ‘in various worship-rooms’]"’; 20:7— “And upon the first day of the week, when we were 
gathered together to break bread.’ In 1878, thirty-nine churches of the Establishment in London 
held daily communion; in two churches it was held twice each day. A few churches of 
the Baptist faith in England and America celebrate the Lord’s Supper on each Lord’s 
day. Carlstadt would celebrate the Lord’s Supper only in companies of twelve, and 
held also that every bishop must marry. Reclining on couches, and meeting in the 
evening, are not commanded; and both, by their inconvenience, might in modern 
times counteract the design of the ordinance. 


3. The Symbolism of the Lords Supper. 


The Lord’s Supper sets forth, in general, the death of Christ as the 
sustaining power of the believer’s life. 


A. Expansion of this statement. 


(a) It symbolizes the death of Christ for our sins. 


4 Cor. 11:26— “For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come"’; 
cf. Mark 14:24 — “This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many’ — the blood upon which 
the covenant between God and Christ, and so between God and us who are one with 
Christ, from eternity past was based. The Lord’s Supper reminds us of the covenant 
which ensures our salvation, and of the atonement upon which the covenant was 
based ; cf. Heb. 18:20 — ‘blood of an eternal covenant,” 

Alex. McLaren: ‘The suggestion of a violent death, implied in the doubling of the 
symbols, by which the body is separated from that of the blood, and still further 
implied in the breaking of the bread, is made prominent in the words in reference to 
the cup. Itsymbolizes the blood of Jesus which is ‘shed.’ That shed blood is cove- 
nant blood. By it the New Covenant, of which Jeremiah had prophesied, one article 
of which was, *‘ Their sins and iniquities I will remember no more,” is sealed and rati- 
fied, not for Israel only but for an indefinite ‘many,’ which is really equivalent to all. 
Could words more plainly declare that Christ’s death was a sacrifice? Can we under- 
stand it, according to his own interpretation of it, unless we see in his words herea 
reference to his previous words (Mat, 20:28) and recognize that in shedding his blood 
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*for many,’ he ‘gave his life a ransom for many’? The Lord’s Supper is the stand- 
ing witness, voiced by Jesus himself, that he regarded his death as the very centre of 
his work, and that he regarded it not merely as a martyrdom, but asa sacrifice by which 
he put away sins forever. Those who reject that view of that death are sorely puzzled 
what to make of the Lord’s Supper.’’ 


(6) Itsymbolizes our personal appropriation of the benefits of that death. 


1 Cor, 11:24— ‘This is my body, which is for you’’; cf. 1 Cor.5: 7—‘“‘Christ our passover is sacrificed for us” ; 
or R. V.—“‘our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ’’; here it is evident not only that the 
showing forth of the Lord’s death is the primary meaning of the ordinance, but that 
our partaking of the benefits of that death isas clearly taught as the Israelites’ deliver- 
ance was symbolized in the paschal supper. 


(c) It symbolizes the method of this appropriation, through union with 
Christ himself, 


1 Cor, 10:16 — “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a commimion of [marg.: ‘ participation in’ ] the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion of { marg.: ‘participation in’ ] the body of 
Christ?” Here “‘is it not a participation" =‘ does it not symbolize the participation?’ So Mat, 
26 : 26— ‘this is my body’ = ‘ this symbolizes my body.’ 


(ad) It symbolizes the continuous dependence of the believer for all 
spiritual life upon the once crucified, now living, Savior, to whom he is 
thus united, 


Cf. John 6 :53 —“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves" — here is a statement, not with regard to the Lord’s Supper, but 
with regard to spiritual union with Christ, which the Lord’s Supper only symbolizes ; 
see page 965, (a). Like Baptism, the Lord’s Supper presupposes and implies evangelical 
faith, especially faith in the Deity of Christ; not that all who partake of it realize its 
full meaning, but that this participation logically implies the five great truths of 
Christ’s preéxistence, his supernatural birth, his vicarious atonement, his literal resur- 
rection, and his living presence with his followers. Because Ralph Waldo Emerson 
perceived that the Lord’s Supper implied Christ’s omnipresence and deity, he would no 
longer celebrate it, and so broke with his church and with the ministry. 


(e) It symbolizes the sanctification of the Christian through a spiritual 
reproduction in him of the death and resurrection of the Lord. 


Rom, 8:10 — “And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness'’; Phil, 3: 10— “that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
becoming conformed unto his death; if by any moans I may attain unto the resurrection from the dead.” The bread 
of life nourishes; but it transforms me, not I it. 


(f) It symbolizes the consequent union of Christians in Christ, their 
head. 


1 Cor. 10:17— “seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one body: for we all partake of the one bread.” The 
Roman Catholic says that bread is the unity of many kernels, the wine the unity of 
many berries, and all are changed into the body of Christ. Wecan adopt the former 
part of the statement, without taking the latter. By being united to Christ, we become 
united to one another ; and the Lord’s Supper, as it symbolizes our common partaking 
of Christ, symbolizes also the consequent oneness of all in whom Christ dwells. Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, Ix—‘'As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
mountains, and being gathered together became one,so may thy church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom.”’ 


(g) Itsymbolizes the coming joy and perfection of the kingdom of God. 


Luke 22 :18— “for I say unto you, I shall not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of 
God shall come’; Mark 14: 25 — “ Verily I say unto you, I will no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new in the kingdom of God"; Mat, 26:29— “But I say unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of this 
frait of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with youin my Father's kingdom,” 

Like Baptism, which points forward to the resurrection, the Lord’s Supper is antici- 
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patory also. It brings before us, not simply death, but life; not simply past sacrifice, 
but future glory. It points forward to the great festival, “the marriage supper of the Lamb” 
(Rev. 19:9), Dorner: ‘* Then Christ will keep the Supper anew with us, and the hours 
of highest solemnity in this life are but a weak foretaste of the powers of the world to 
come.”? See Madison Avenue Lectures, 176-216; The Lord’s Supper, a Clerical Sympo- 
sium, by Pregsensé, Luthardt, and English Divines. 


B. Inferences from this statement. 


(a) The connection between the Lord’s Supper and Baptism consists in 
this, that they both and equally are symbols of the death of Christ. In 
Baptism, we show forth the death of Christ as the procuring cause of our 
new birth into the kingdom of God. In the Lord’s Supper, we show forth 
the death of Christ as the sustaining power of our spiritual life after it has 
once begun. In the one, we honor the sanctifying power of the death of 
Christ, as in the other we honor its regenerating power. Thus both are 
parts of one whole,—setting before us Christ’s death for men in its two 
great purposes and results. 

If baptism symbolized purification only, there would be no point of connection 


between the two ordinances. Their common reference to the death of Christ binds the 
two together. 


(6) The Lord’s Supper is to be often repeated,—as symbolizing Christ’s 
constant nourishment of the soul, whose new birth was signified in Baptism. 


Yet too frequent repetition may induce superstitious confidence in the value of com- 
munion as a mere outward form. 


(c) The Lord’s Supper, like Baptism, is the symbol of a previous state 
of grace. It has in itself no regenerating and no sanctifying power, but is 
the symbol by which the relation of the believer to Christ, his sanctifier, is 
vividly expressed and strongly confirmed. 


We derive more help from the Lord’s Supper than from private prayer, simply 
because it is an external rite, impressing the sense as well as the intellect, celebrated in 
company with other believers whose faith and devotion help our own, and bringing 
before us the profoundest truths of Christianity —the death of Christ, and our union 
with Christ in that death. 


(ad) The blessing received from participation is therefore dependent 
. / upon, and proportioned to, the faith of the communicant. 


In observing the Lord’s Supper, we need to discern the body of the Lord (1 Cor, 11: 29) 
—that is, to recognize the spiritual meaning of the ordinance, and the presence of 
Christ, who through his deputed representatives gives to us the emblems, and who 
nourishes and quickens our souls as these material things nourish and quicken the 
body. The faith which thus discerns Christ is the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


(e) The Lord’s Supper expresses primarily the fellowship of the believer, 
not with his brethren, but with Christ, his Lord. 


The Lord’s Supper, like Baptism, symbolizes fellowship with the brethren only as 
consequent upon, and incidental to, fellowship with Christ. Just as we areall baptized 
‘‘into one body" (4 Cor. 12:13) only by being “baptized into Christ’ (Rom. 6:3), s0 we commune with 
other believers in the Lord’s Supper, only as we commune with Christ. Christ’s words: 
“this do in remembrance of me" (4 Oor, 11:24), bid us think, not of our brethren, but of the 
Lord. Baptism is not a test of personal worthiness. Nor is the Lord’s Supper a test of 
personal worthiness, either our own or that of others. It isnot primarily an expression 
of Christian fellowship. Nowhere in the New Testament is it called a communion of 
Christians with one another. But it is called a communion of the body and blood of 
Christ (1 Cor. 10:16) —or, in other words, a participation in him. Hence there is not a 
single cup, but many: ‘‘divide it among yourselves” ( Luke 22:17), Here is warrant for the indi- 
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vidual communion-cup. Most churches use more than one cup: if more than one, 
why not many ? 

4 Cor, 11:26 — “as often as yeoat .... ye proclaim the Lord’s death" — the Lord’s Supper is a teach- 
ing ordinance, and is to be observed, not simply for the good that comes to the com- 
municant ard to his brethren, but for the sake of the witness which it gives to the 
world that the Christ who died for its sing now lives foritssalvation. A. H. Ballard, 
in The Standard, Aug. 18, 1900, on 1 Cor. 11: 29— “eateth and drinketh judgment unto himself if he dis- 
cern not the body " — ‘‘ He who eats and drinks, and does not discern that he is redeemed by 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all, eats and drinks a double condem- 
nation, because he does not discern the redemption which is symbolized by the things 
which he eats and drinks. To turn his thought away from that sacrificial body to the 
company of disciples assembled is a grievous error —the error of all those who exalt 
the idea of fellowship or communion in the celebration of the ordinance.” 

The offence of a Christian brother, therefore, even if committed against myself, 
should not prevent me from remembering Christ and communing with the Savior. I 
could not commune at all, if I had to vouch for the Christian character of all who sat 
with me. This does not excuse the church from effort to purge its membership from 
unworthy participants; it simply declares that the church’s failure to do this does not 
absolve any single member of it from his obligation to observe the Lord’sSupper. See 
Jacob, Eccl. Polity of N. T., 285. 


4, Hrroneous views of the Lord’s Supper. 


A. The Romanist view,—that the bread and wine are changed by 
priestly consecration into the very body and blood of Christ; that this con- 
secration is a new offering of Christ’s sacrifice; and that, by a physical 
partaking of the elements, the communicant receives saving grace from 
God. ‘To this doctrine of ‘‘transubstantiation” we reply: 


(a) It rests upon a false interpretation of Scripture. In Mat. 26: 26, 
‘**this is my body” means: ‘‘ this is a symbol of my body.” Since Christ 
was with the disciples in visible form at the institution of the Supper, he 
could not have intended them to recognize the bread as being his literal 
body. ‘‘The body of Christ is present in the bread, just as it had been in 
the passover lamb, of which the bread took the place” (John 6: 53 contains 
no reference to the Lord’s Supper, although it describes that spiritual union 
with Christ which the Supper symbolizes; cf. 68. In 1 Cor. 10:16, 17, 
Koltvwiav Tov oGuatog Tob’ Xpiorod is a figurative expression for the spiritual 
partaking of Christ. In Mark 8:33, we are not to infer that Peter was 
actually ‘‘Satan,” nor does 1 Cor. 12:12 prove that we are all Christs. Qf. 
Gen. 41: 26; 1 Cor. 10:4). 


Mat, 26:28 —“This is my blood . . . . which is poured out,” cannot be meant to be taken literally, 
since Christ’s blood was not yet shed. Hence the Douay version (Roman Catholic), 
without warrant, changes the tense and reads, ‘‘ which shall be shed.’ At the insti- 
tution of the Supper, it is not conceivable that Christ should hold his body in his 
own hands, and then break it to the disciples. There were not two bodies there. 
Zwingle: ** The words‘of institution are not the mandatory ‘ become’: they are only an 
explanation of the sign.” When I point to a picture and say: “* This is George Wash- 
ington,” I do not mean that the veritable body and blood of George Washington are 
before me. So when a teacher points to a mapand says: “This is New York,” or when 

esus refers to John the Baptist, and says: “this is Blijah, that is to come” (Mat. 11:14). Jacob, 
The Lord’sSupper, Historically Considered —“ It originally marked, not a real presence, 
but a real absence, of Christ as the Son of God made man’”’—that is, a real absence of 
his body. Therefore the Supper, reminding us of his body, is to be observed in the 
Ghurch “till he come" (4 Cor, 11: 26). 

John 6 : 53 —“‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves" must 
be interpreted by verse 63—‘TIt is the spirit that giveth life; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit, and are life.” 1 Cor. 10:16—‘‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion: 
of f marg. : ‘participation in’ ] the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion of [ marg. 
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participation in’ ] the body of Christ?’ —see Expositor’s Greek Testament, in loco ; Mark 8:33— 
“But he turning about, and seeing his disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, Get thee behind me, Satan” ;1 Cor. 
12:12—“For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of the body, being many, are one 
body ; so also is Christ,’’ cf. Gen. 41:26—‘ The seven good kine are seven years; and the seven good ears are seven 
years: the dream is one;"’ 1 Cor. 10:4—“ they drank of a spiritual rock that followed them : and the rock was Christ,” 


Queen Elizabeth: ‘Christ was the Word that spake it : He took the bread and brake 
it; And what that Word did make it, That I believe and take it.” Yes, we say; but 
what does the Lord make it? Not his body, but only a symbol of his body. Sir Thomas 
More went back to the doctrine of transubstantiation which the wisdom of his age 
was almost unanimous in rejecting. In his Utopia, written in earlier years, he had 
made deism the ideal religion. Extreme Romanism was his reaction from this former 
extreme. Bread and wine are mere remembrancers, aS were the lamb and bitter herbs 
at the Passover. The partaker is spiritually affected by the bread and wine, only as 
was the pious Israelite in receiving the paschal symbols ; see Norman Fox, Christ in the 
Daily Meal, 25, 42. 

E. G. Robinson: ‘ The greatest power in Romanism is its power of visible represen- 
tation. Ritualism is only elaborate symbolism. It is interesting to remember that this 
prostration of the priest before the consecrated wafer is no part of even original 
Roman Catholicism.” Stanley, Life and Letters, 2:213—‘' The pope, when he celebrates 
the communion, always stands in exactly the opposite direction [to that of modern 
ritualists ], not with his back but with his face to the people, no doubt following the 
primitive usage.’ Soin Raphael’s picture of the Miracle of Bolsina, the priest is at the 
north end' of the table, in the very attitude of a Protestant clergyman. Pfleiderer, 
Philos. Religion, 2:211—‘* The unity of the bread, of which each enjoys a part, repre- 
sents the unity of the body of Christ, which consists in the community of believers. 
If we are to speak of a presence of the body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, that can 
only be thought of, in the sense of Paul, as pertaining to the mystical body, 7. e., the 
Christian Community. Augustine and Zwingle, who have expressed most clearly this 
meaning of the Supper, have therefore caught quite correctly the sense of the Apostle.” 


Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal, 40-58—‘* The phrase ‘ consecration of the ele- 
ments’ is unwarranted. The leaven and the mustard seed were in no way consecrated 
when Jesus pronounced them symbols of divine things. The bread and wine are not 
arbitrarily appointed remembrancers, they are remembrancers in their very nature. 
There is no change in them. So every other loaf is a symbol, as well as that used in the 
Supper. When St. Patrick held up the shamrock as the symbol of the Trinity, he 
meant that every such sprig was the same. Only the bread of the daily meal is Christ’s 
body. Only the washing of dirty feet is the fulfilment of Christ’s command. The loaf 
not eaten to satisfy hunger is not Christ’s symbolic body at all.”” Here we must part 
company with Dr. Fox. We grant the natural fitness of the elements for which he 
contends. But we hold also to a divine appointment of the bread and wine for a 
special and sacred use, even as the “bow in the cloud" (Gen. 9: 13), because it was a natural 
emblem, was consecrated to a special religious use. 


(0) It contradicts the evidence of the senses, as well as of all scientific 
tests that can be applied. If we cannot trust our senses as to the unchanged 
material qualities of bread and wine, we cannot trust them when they 
report to us the words of Christ. 


Gibbon was rejoiced at the discovery that, while the real presence is attested by only 
a Single sense — our sight [ as employed in reading the words of Christ ]— the real pres- 
ence is disproved by three of our senses, sight, touch, and taste. It is not well to pur- 
chase faith in this dogma at the price of absolute scepticism. Stanley, on Baptism, in 
his Christian Institutions, tells us that, in the third and fourth centuries, the beliéf that 
the water of baptism was changed into the blood of Christ was nearly as firmly and 
widely fixed as the belief that the bread and wine of the communion were changed into 
his feshand blood. Ddllinger; ‘‘WhenIam told that I must swear to the truth of 
these doctrines [ of papal infallibility and apostolic succession ], my feeling is just as if 
I were asked to swear that two and two make five, and not four.’”’ Teacher: “Why 
did Henry VIII quarrel with the pope ?” Scholar: ‘‘Because the pope had commanded 
him to put away his wife on pain of transubstantiation.’’ The transubstantiation of 
Henry VIII is quite as rational as the transubstantiation of the bread and wine in the 
Eucharist. 
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(c) It involves the denial of the completeness of Christ’s past sacrifice, 
and the assumption that a human priest can repeat or add to the atonement 
made by Christ once for all (Heb. 9 : 28—drag rpocevexdeic), The Lord’s 
Supper is never called a sacrifice, nor are altars, priests, or consecrations 
ever spoken of, in the New Testament. The priests of the old dispensation 
are expressly contrasted with the ministers of the new. The former 
‘‘ministered about sacred things,” z. e., performed sacred rites and waited 
at the altar; but the latter ‘‘ preach the gospel” (1 Cor. 9:13, 14). 


Heb, 9: 28 —‘‘so Christ also, having been once offered’ — here ama& means ‘ once for all,’ as in Jude 3 — 
“the faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints’; 1 Cor. 9:13, 14—‘ Know ye not that they that minister 
about sacred things eat of the things of the temple, and they that wait upon the altar have their portion with the 
altar;? Even so did the Lord ordain that they that proclaim the gospel should live of the gospel." Roomanism 
introduces a mediator between the soul and Christ, namely, bread and wine, — and the 
priest besides. 


Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 680-687 ( Syst. Doct., 4: 146-163 ) — “ Christ is thought of as at 
a distance, and as represented only by the priest who offers anew his sacrifice. But 
Protestant doctrine holds to a perfect Christ, applying the benefits of the work which 
he long ago and once for all completed upon the cross. ’? Chillingworth: ‘* Romanists 
hold that the validity of every sacrament but baptism depends upon its administration 
by a priest ; and without priestly absolution there is no assurance of forgiveness. But 
the intention of the priest is essential in pronouncing absolution, and the intention of 
the bishop is essential in consecrating the priest. How can any human being know 
that these conditions are fulfilled? ’? In the New Testament, on the other hand, Christ 
appears as the only priest, and each human soul has direct access to him. 


Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal, 22 —‘‘ The adherence of the first Christians to 
the Mosaic law makes it plain that they did not hold the doctrine of the modern Church 
of Rome that the bread of the Supper is a sacrifice, the table an altar, and the minister 
apriest. For the old altar, the old sacrifice, and the old priesthood still remained, and 
were still in their view appointed media of atonement with God. Of course they could 
not have believed in two altars, two priesthoods and two contemporaneous sets of 
sacrifices.” Christ is the only priest. A.A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, 257 —‘** The three 
central dangerous errors of Romanism and Ritualism are: 1. the perpetuity of the 
apostolate ; 2. the priestly character and offices of Christian ministers ; 3. the sacra- 
mental principle, or the depending upon sacraments, as the essential, initial, and ordi- 
nary channels of grace.’’ ‘‘ Hierarchy,” says another, ‘‘is an infraction of the divine 
order ; it imposes the weight of an outworn symbolism on the true vitalities of the 
gospel ; it is a remnant rent from the shroud of the dead past, to enwrap the limbs of 
the living present.”’ 


(da) It destroys Christianity by externalizing it. Romanists make all 
other service a mere appendage to the communion, Physical and magical 
salvation is not Christianity, but is essential paganism. 


Council of Trent, Session vir, On Sacraments in General, Canon iy: “If any one 
saith that the sacraments of the New Testament are not necessary to salvation, but are 
superfluous, and that without them, and without the desire thereof, men attain of 
God, through faith alone, the grace of justification ; though all [ the sacraments 7 are 
not indeed necessary for every individual : let him be anathema.” On Baptism, Canon 
Iv: ‘“Ifany one saith that the baptism which is even given by heretics in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, with the intention of doing what the church doth, 
isnot true baptism, let him be anathema.” Baptism, in the Romanist system, is neces- 
sary to salvation: and baptism, even though administered by heretics, is an admis- 
sion to the church. All baptized persons who, through no fault of their own, but from 
lack of knowledge or opportunity, are not connected outwardly with the true church, 
though they are apparently attached to some sect, yet in reality belong to the soul of the 
true church. Many belong merely to the body of the Catholic church, and are counted 
as its members, but do not belong to its soul. So says Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto ; 
and Pius IX extended the doctrine of invincible ignorance, so as to cover the case of 
every dissentient from the church whose life shows faith working by love. 


» 
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Adoration of the Host ( Latin hostia, victim ) is a regular part of the service of the 
Mass. “Tf-tlié Romanist view were correct that the bread and wine were actually 
changed into the body and blood of Christ, we could not call this worship idolatry. 
Christ’s body in the sepulchre could not have been a proper object of worship, but it 
was so after his resurrection, when it became animated with a new and divine life. 
The Romanist error is that of holding that the priest has power to transform the ele- 
ments; the worship of them follows as a natural consequence, and is none the less 
idolatrous for being based upon the false assumption that the bread and wine are really 
Christ’s body and blood. 

The Roman Catholic system involves many absurdities, but the central absurdity is 
that of making religion a matter of machinery and outward manipulation. Dr. R. 8. 
MacArthur calls sacramentalism ‘* the pipe-line conception of grace.’? There is no 
patent Romanist plumbing. Dean Stanley said that John Henry Newman ** made 
immortality the consequence of frequent participation of the Holy Communion.’* Even 
Faber made game of the notion, and declared that it ‘‘ degraded celebrations to be so 
many breadfruit trees.” Itis this transformation of the Lord’s Supper into the Mass 
that turnsthe church into “ the Church of the Intonement.”’ ‘* Cardinal Gibbons,”’ it 
was once said, ** makes his own God — the wafer.”’ His error is at the root of the super- 
sanctity and celibacy of the Romanist clergy, and President Garrett forgot this when 
he made out the pass on his railway for ‘‘ Cardinal Gibbons and wife.’’ Dr. C. H: 
Parkhurst: ‘* There is no more place for an altar in a Christian church than there ig 
for a golden calf.”” On the word “‘ priest’? in the N. T., see Gardiner, in O. T. Student, 
Nov. 1889 : 285-291 ; also Bowen, in Theol. Monthly, Nov. 1889 : 316-329. For the Romanist 
view, see Council of Trent, session XIII, canon IIL: per contra, see Calvin, Institutes, 
2: 585-602 ; C. Hebert, The Lord’s Supper: History of Uninspired Teaching. 


B. The Lutheran and High Church view,—that the communicant, in 
partaking of the consecrated elements, eats the veritable body and drinks 
the veritable blood of Christ in and with the bread and wine, although the 
elements themselves do not cease to be material. To this doctrine of 
‘* consubstantiation ” we object: 


(a) That the view is not required by Scripture.— All the passages cited 
in its support may be better interpreted as referring to a partaking of the 
elements as symbols. If Christ’s body be ubiquitous, as this theory holds, 
we partake of it at every meal, as really as at the Lord’s Supper. 


(6) That the view is inseparable from the general sacramental system of 
which it forms a part.—In imposing physical and material conditions of 
receiving Christ, it contradicts the doctrine of justification only by faith ; 
changes the ordinance from a sign, into a means, of salvation ; involves the 
necessity of a sacerdotal order for the sake of properly consecrating the 
elements; and logically tends to the Romanist conclusions of ritualism and 
idolatry. 


(c) That it holds each communicant to be a partaker of Christ’s veritable 
body and blood, whether he be a believer or not,— the result, in the absence 
of faith, being condemnation instead of salvation. Thus the whole char- 
acter of the ordinance is changed from a festival occasion to one of mystery 
and fear, and the whole gospel method of salvation is obscured. 


Encye. Britannica, art.: Luther, 15:81 —“ Before the peasants’ war, Luther regarded 
the sacrament as a secondary matter, compared with the right view of faith. In alarm 
at this war and at Carlstadt’s mysticism, he determined to abide by the tradition of the 
church, and to alter as little as possible. He could not accept transubstantiation, and 
he sought a via media. Occam gave it to him. According to Occam, matter can be 
present in two ways, first, when it occupies a distinct place by itself, excluding every 
other body, as two stones mutually exclude each other; and, secondly, when it occupies 
the same space as another body at the same time. Everything which is omnipresent 
must occupy the same space as other things, else it could not be ubiquitous. Hence 
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consubstantiation inyolyed no miracle. Christ’s body was in the bread and wine 


naturally, and was not brought into the elements by the priest. It broughta blessing, 
not because of Christ’s presence, but because of God’s.promise that this particular 
presence of the body of Christ should bring blessings to the faithful partaker.”’ 
Broadus, Am, Com. on Mat., 529—‘* Luther does not say how Christ is in the bread and 
wine, but his followers have compared his presence to that of heat or magnetism in 
iron. But how then could this presence be in the bread and wine separately ?”’ 

For the view here combated, see Gerhard, x : 852 —‘‘ The bread, apart from the sacra- 
mentinstituted by Christ, is not the body of Christ, and therefore it is aproAatpia( bread- 
worship ) to adore the bread in these solemn processions” (of the Roman Catholic 
church ). 897 — ‘‘ Faith does not belong to the substance of the Eucharist; hence it is 
not the faith of him who partakes that makes the bread a communication of the body 
of Christ; nor on account of unbelief in him who partakes does the bread cease to bea 
communication of the body of Christ.’’ See also Sadler, Church Doctrine, 124-199; 
Pusey, Tract No. 90, of the Tractarian Series; Wilberforce, New Birth; Nevins, Mys- 
tical Presence. 

Per contra, see Calvin, Institutes, 2 : 525-584; G. P. Fisher, in Independent, May 1, 1884 

“Calvin differed from Luther, in holding that Christ is received only by the believer. 
He differed from Zwingle, in holding that Christ is truly, though spiritually, received.” 
See also E. G. Robinson, in Baptist Quarterly, 1869: 85-109; Rogers, Priests and Sacra- 
ments. Consubstantiation accounts for the doctrine of apostolic succession and for 
the universal ritualism of the Lutheran Church. Bowing at the name of Jesus, how- 
ever, is not, as has been sometimes maintained, a relic of the papal worship of the 
Real Presence, but is rather a reminiscence of the fourth century, when controversies 
about the person of Christ rendered orthodox Christians peculiarly anxious to 
recognize Christ’s deity, 

* here is no ‘ corner’ in divine grace’ (C. H. Parkhurst). ‘* All notions of a needed 
* priesthood,’ to bring us into connection with Christ, must yield to the truth that 
Christ is ever with us’”’ (BK. G. Robinson). ‘* The priest was the conservative, the pro- 
phet the progressive. Hence the conflict between them. Episcopalians like the idea 
of a priesthood, but do not know what to do with that of prophet.” Dr. A.J.Gordon: 
*“Ritualism, like eczema in the human body, is generally a symptom of a low state of 
the blood. Asarule, when the church becomes secularized, it becomes ritualized, while 
great revivals, pouring through the church, have almost always burst the liturgical 
bands and have restored it to the freedom of the Spirit.”’ 

Puseyism, as defined by Pusey himself, means: 1. high thoughts of the two sacra- 
ments; 2. high estimate of Episcopacy as God’s ordinance; 3. high estimate of the 
visible church as the body wherein we are made and continue to be members of 
Christ; 4. regard for ordinances as directing our devotions and disciplining us, such as 
daily public prayers, fasts and feasts ;.5. regard for the visible part of devotion, such 
as the decoration of the house of God, which acts insensibly on the mind; 6. reverence 
for and deference to the ancient church, instead of the reformers, as the ultimate 
expounder of the meaning of our church.” Pusey declared that he and Maurice wor- 
shiped different Gods. 


5. Prerequisites to Participation in the Lord’s Supper. 


A. There are prerequisites. This we argue from the fact: 


(a) That Christ enjoined the celebration of the Supper, not upon the 
world at large, but only upon his disciples; (6) that the apostolic injunc- 
tions to Christians, to separate themselves from certain of their number, 
imply a limitation of the Lord’s Supper to a narrower body, even among 
professed believers; (c) that the analogy of Baptism, as belonging only to 
a specified class of persons, leads us to believe that the same is true of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


The analogy of Baptism to the Lord’s Supper suggests a general survey of the con- 
nections between the two ordinances: 1. Both ordinances symbolize primarily the 
death of Christ; then secondarily our spiritual death to sin because we are one with 
him ; it being absurd, where there is no such union, to make our Baptism the symbol 
of his death. 2. We are merged in Christ first in Baptism ; then in the Supper Christ 
is more and more taken into us; Baptism=we in Christ, the Supper= Christ in us. 
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8. As regeneration is instantaneous and sanctification continues in time, so Baptism 
should be for once, the Lord’s Supper often; the first single, the second frequent. 4. If 
one ordinance, the Supper, requires discernment of the Lord’s body, so does the other, 
the ordinance of Baptism ; the subject of Baptism should know the meaning of his act. 
5. The order of the ordinances teaches Christian doctrine, as the ordinances do; to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper before being baptized is to say in symbol that one can be 
sanctified without being regenerated. 6. Both ordinances should be public, as both 
“show forth”’ the Lord’s death and are teaching ordinances; no celebration of either 
one is to be permitted in private. %. In both the administrator does not act at his own 
option, but is the organ of the church; Philip acts as organ of the church at Jerusalem 
when he baptizes the eunuch. 8. The ordinances stand by themselves, and are not to 
be made appendages of other meetings or celebrations; they belong, not to associations 
or conventions, but to the local church. 9. The Lord’s Supper needs scrutiny of the 
communicant’s qualifications as much as Baptism; and only the local church is the 
proper judge of these qualifications. 10. We may deny the Lord’s Supper to one whom 
we know to be a Christian, when he walks disorderly or disseminates false doctrine, 
just as we may deny Baptism to such a person. 11. Fencing the tables, or warning the 
unqualified not to partake of the Supper, may, like instruction with regard to Baptism, 
best take place before the actual administration of the ordinance; and the pastor is 
not a special policeman or detective to ferret out offences. See Expositor’s Greek 
Testament on 1 Cor, 10: 1-6, ;: 


B. The prerequisites are those only which are expressly or implicitly 
laid down by Christ and his apostles, 


(a) The church, as possessing executive but not legislative power, is 
charged with the duty, not of framing rules for the administering and 
guarding of the ordinance, but of discovering and applying the rules given 
it in the New Testament. No church has a right to establish any terms of 
communion ; it is responsible only for making known the terms established 
by Christ and his apostles. (6) These terms, however, are to be ascer- 
tained not only from the injunctions, but also from the precedents, of the 
New Testament. Since the apostles were inspired, New Testament prece- 
dent is the ‘‘common law” of the church. 


English law consists mainly of precedent, that is, past decisions of the courts. Imme- 
morial customs may be as binding as are the formal enactments of a legislature. It is 
New Testament precedent that makes obligatory the observance of the first day, 
instead of the seventh day, of the week. ‘The common law of the church consists, 
however, not of any and all customs, but only of the customs of the apostolic church 
interpreted in the light of its principles, or the customs universally binding because 
sanctioned by inspired apostles. Has New Testament precedent the authority ofa 
divine command? Only so far, we reply, as it is an adequate, complete and final 
expression of the divine life in Christ. This we claim for the ordinances of Baptism 
and of the Lord’s Supper, and for the order of these ordinances. See Proceedings of 
the Baptist Congress, 1896 : 23. 


The Mennonites, thinking to reproduce even the incidental phases of N. T. action, 
have adopted: 1. the washing of feet; 2. the marriage only of members of the same 
faith; 8. non-resistance to violence; 4. the use of the ban,and the shunning of 
expelled persons; 5. refusal to take oaths; 6. the kiss of peace; 7. formal] examination 
of the spiritual condition of each communicant before his participation in the Lord’s 
Supper; 8. the choice of officials by lot. And they naturally break up into twelve 
sects, dividing upon such points as holding all things in common; plainness of dress, 
one sect repudiating buttons and using only hooks upon their clothing, whence their 
nickname of Hookers; the holding of services in private houses only; the asserted 
possession of the gift of prophecy (A. S. Carman ). 


©. On examining the New Testament, we find that the prerequisites to 
participation in the Lord’s Supper are four, namely : 
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First,— Regeneration. 


The Lord’s Supper is the outward expression of a life in the believer, 
nourished and sustained by the life of Christ. It cannot therefore be par- 
taken of by one who is ‘‘dead through... . trespasses and sins.” We 
give no food to a corpse. The Lord’s Supper was never offered by the 
apostles to unbelievers. On the contrary, the injunction that each com- 
municant ‘‘ examine himself” implies that faith which will enable the com- 
municant to ‘discern the Lord’s body” isa prerequisite to participation. 


1 Cor. 11: 27-29 — “‘ Wherefore whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord in an unworthy manner, 
shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord. But let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of the bread, and 
drink of the cup. For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment unto himself, if he discern not the 
Lord's body.” Schaff, in his Church History, 2: 517, tells us that in the Greek Church, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the bread was dipped in the wine, and both elements 
were delivered in a spoon. See Edwards, on Qualifications for Full Communion, in 
Works, 1: 81. 


Secondly,— Baptism. 


In proof that baptism is a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, we urge 
the following considerations : 


(a) The ordinance of baptism was instituted and administered long 
before the Supper. 


Mat, 21; 25 — “The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven or from men?’’ — Christ here intimates 
that John’s baptism had been instituted by God before his own. 


(6) The apostles who first celebrated it had, in all probability, been 
baptized. 


Acts 1:21, 22 — ‘Of the men therefore that have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and went 
out among us, beginning from the baptism of John ., .. of these must one become a witness with us of his resur- 
rection"; 19:4 —‘‘John baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that they should believe on him 
that should come after him, that is, on Jesus,’’ 

Several of the apostles were certainly disciples of John. If Christ was baptized, 
much more his disciples. Jesus recognized John’s baptism as obligatory, and it is not 
probable that he would take his apostles from among those who had not submitted to 
it. John the Baptist himself, the first administrator of baptism, must have been him- 
self unbaptized. But the twelve could fitly administer it, beeause they had themselves 
received it at John’s hands. See Arnold, Terms of Communion, 17. 


(c) The command of Christ fixes the place of baptism as first in order 
after discipleship. 


Mat, 28:19, 20 — “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you '’— here 
the first duty is to make disciples, the second to baptize, the third to instruct in right 
Christian living. Is it said that there is no formal command to admit only baptized 
persons to the Lord’s Supper? We reply that there is no formal command to admit 
only regenerate persons to baptism. In both cases, the practice of the apostles and the 
general connections of Christian doctrine are sufficient to determine our duty. 


(d) All the recorded cases show this to have been the order observed by 
the first Christians and sanctioned by the apostles, 

Acts 2: 41, 46 — “They then that received his word were baptized .... And day by day, continuing stedfastly with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home [rather, ‘in various worship-rooms'] they took their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart"; 8:12—‘‘But when they believed Philip... . they were baptized”; 10: 
47, 48 —‘‘Can any man forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, who have received the Holy Spirit as well 
as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ'’; 22:16— “And now why tarriest thou? 
arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on his name,” 

(e) The symbolism of the ordinances requires that baptism should pre- 
cede the Lord’s Supper. The order of the facts signified must be expressed 
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in the order of the ordinances which signify them; else the world is 
taught that sanctification may take place without regeneration. Birth must 
come before sustenance—‘nascimur, pascimur.’ To enjoy ceremonial 
privileges, there must be ceremonial qualifications. As none but the 
circumcised could eat the passover, so before eating with the Christian 
family must come adoption into the Christian family. 


As one must be “born of the Spirit” before he can experience the sustaining influence of 
Christ, so he must be “ born of water” before he can properly be nourished by the Lord’s 
Supper. Neither the unborn nor the dead can eat bread or drink wine. Only when 
Christ had raised the daughter of the Jewish ruler to life, did he say: ‘‘Give her to eat.” 
The ordinance which symbolizes regeneration, or the impartation of new life, must pre- 
cede the ordinance which symbolizes the strengthening and perfecting of the life 
already begun. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, dating back to the second half 
of the second century, distinctly declares (9:5, 10 ) —‘‘ Let no one eat or drink of your 
Eucharist except those baptized into the name of the Lord ; foras regards this also the 
Lord has said: ‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs’. .... The Eucharist shall 
be given only to the baptized.” 


(f) The standards of all evangelical denominations, with unimportant 
exceptions, confirm the view that this is the natural interpretation of the 
Scripture requirements respecting the order of the ordinances. 


‘“‘ The only protest of note has been made by a portion of the English Baptists.” To 
these should be added the comparatively small body of the Free Will Baptists in 
America. Pedobaptist churches in general refuse full membership, office-holding, 
and the ministry, to unbaptized persons. The Presbyterian church does not admit to 
the communion members of the Society of Friends. Not one of the great evangelical 
denominations accepts Robert Hall’s maxim that the only terms of communion are 
terms of salvation. If individual ministers announce this principle and conform their 
practice to it, it is only because they transgress the standards of the churches to which 
they belong. 

See Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, preface, page vi—‘‘ Even in Georgia, Wesley 
excluded dissenters from the Holy Communion, on the ground that they had not been 
properly baptized ; and he would himself baptize only by immersion, unless the child or 
person was in a weak state of health.”” Baptist Noel gave it as his reason for submit- 
ting to baptism, that to approach the Lord’s Supper conscious of not being baptized 
would be to act contrary to all the precedents of Scripture. See Curtis, Progress of 
Baptist Principles, 304. , 

The dismission of Jonathan Edwards from his church at Northampton was due to his 
opposing the Halfway Covenant, which admitted unregenerate persons to the Lord's 
Supper as a step on the road to spiritual life. He objected to the doctrine that the 
Lord’s Supper was ‘*‘a converting ordinance.” But these very unregenerated persons 
had been baptized, and he himself had baptized many of them. He should have 
objected to infant baptism, as well as to the Lord’s Supper, in the case of the unre- 
generate. 


(g) The practical results of the opposite view are convincing proof 
that the order here insisted on is the order of nature as well as of Scripture. 
The admission of unbaptized persons to the communion tends always to, 
and has frequently resulted in, the disuse of baptism itself, the obscuring 
of the truth which it symbolizes, the transformation of Scripturally consti- 
tuted churches into bodies organized after methods of human invention, 
and the complete destruction of both church and ordinances as Christ 
originally constituted them. 


Arnold, Terms of Communion, 76 — The steps of departure from Scriptural precedent 
have not unfrequently been the following: (1) administration of baptism on a week- 
day evening, to avoid giving offence; (2) reception, without baptism, of persons 
renouncing belief in the baptism of their infancy ; (3) giving up of the Lord’s Supper as 
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non-egssential,— to be observed or not observed by each individual, according as he 
finds it useful; (4) choice of a pastor who will not advocate Baptist views ; (5) adop- 
tion of Congregational articles of faith; (6) discipline and exclusion of members for 
propagating Baptist doctrine. John Bunyan’s church, once either an open communion 
church or a mixed church both of baptized and unbaptized believers, is now a regular 
Congregational body. Armitage, History of the Baptists, 482 sq., claims that it was 
originally a Baptist church. Vedder, however, in Bap. Quar. Rev., 1886 : 289, says that 
““The church at Bedford is proved by indisputable documentary evidence never to 
have been a Baptist church in any strict sense.’”’? The results of the principle of open 
communion are certainly seen in the Regent’s Park church in London, where some of 
the deacons have never been baptized. The doctrine that baptism is not essential to 
church membership is simply the logical result of the previous practice of admitting 
unbaptized persons to the communion table. If they are admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, then there is no bar to their admission to the church. See Proceedings of the 
Baptist Congress, Boston, November, 1902; Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 
296-298. 


Thirdly,— Church membership. 


(a) The Lord’s Supper is a church ordinance, observed by churches of 
Christ as such. For this reason, membership in the church naturally pre- 
cedes communion. Since communion is a family rite, the participant 
should first be a member of the family. 


Acts 2:46 47—“ breaking bread at home [ rather, ‘in various worship-rooms']" (see Com. of Meyer); 
20: 7—“ upon tae first day of the week, when we were gathered together to break bread"’; 1 Cor, 11:18, 22—“ when ye 
come together in the church . . . have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and put 
them to shame that have not?” 


(6) The Lord’s Supper is a symbol of church fellowship. Excommu- 
nication implies nothing, if it does not imply exclusion from the commun- 
ion. If the Supper is simply communion of the individual with Christ, 
then the church has no right to exclude any from it. 


4 Cor, 10:17—"‘ we, who are many, are one bread, one body: for we all partake of the one bread.”” Though the 
Lord’s Supper primarily symbolizes fellowship with Christ, it symbolizes secondarily 
fellowship with the church of Christ. Not all believers in Christ were present at the 
first celebration of the Supper, but only those organized into a body —the apostles. I 
can invite proper persons to my tea-table, but that does not give them the right to come 
uninvited. Each church, therefore, should invite visiting members of sister churches 
to partake with it. The Lord’s Supper is an ordinance by itself, and should not be 
celebrated at conventions and associations, simply to lend dignity to something else, 

The Panpresbyterian Council at Philadelphia, in 1880, refused to observe the Lord’s 
Supper together, upon the ground that the Supper is a church ordinance, to be observed, 
only by those who are amenable to the discipline of the body, and therefore not to be 
observed by separate church organizations acting together. Substantially upon this 
ground, the Old School General Assembly long before, being invited to unite at the 
Lord’s table with the New School body with whom they had dissolved ecclesiastical 
relations, declined to do so. See Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 304; Arnold; 
Terms of Communion, 36. 


Fourthly,—An orderly walk. 


Disorderly walking designates a course of life in a church member which 
is contrary to the precepts of the gospel. It is a bar to participation in the 
Lord’s Supper, the sign of church fellowship. With Arnold, we may class 
disorderly walking under four heads : — 


(a) Immoral conduct. 


4 Cor, 5:1-43— Paul commands the Corinthian church to exclude the incestuous person : 
“T wrote unto you in my epistle to have no company with fornicators;.... but now I write unto you not to keep 
Company, if any man that is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a reviler, or a drunkard, or 
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an extortioner ; with sucha one no, not to eat..... Putaway the wicked man from among yourselves,” — Here it 
is evident that the most serious forms of disorderly walking require exclusion not only 
from church fellowship but from Christian fellowship as well. 


(6) Disobedience to the commands of Christ. 


4 Cor. 14:37—"TIf any man thinketh himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things 
which I write unto you, that they are the commandments of the Lord"’; 2 Thess, 3 :6, 11, 15 —‘‘Now we command you, 
brethren, .... that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition 
which they received of us... . . For we hear of some that walk among you disorderly, that work not at all, but are 
busybodies. .. . . Andif any man obeyeth not our word by this epistle, note that man, that ye have no company with 
him, to the end that he may be ashamed, And yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” — Here 
is exclusion from church fellowship, and from the Lord’s Supper its sign, while yet the 
offender is not excluded from Christian fellowship, but is still counted “a brother.” 
Versus G. B. Stevens, in N. Englander, 1887 :; 40-47. 

In these passages Paul intimates that ‘not to walk after the tradition received from 
him, not to obey the word contained in his epistles, is the same as disobedience to the 
commands of Christ, and as such involves the forfeiture of church fellowship and its 
privileged tokens’? (Arnold, Prerequisites to Communion, 68). Since Baptism is a 
command of Christ, it follows that we cannot properly commune with the unbaptized. 
To admit such to the Lord’s Supper is to give the symbol of church fellowship to those 
who, in spite of the fact that they are Christian brethren, are, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, violating the fundamental law of the church. To withhold protest against 
plain disobedience to Christ’s commands is to that extent to countenance such disobe- 
dience. The same disobedience which in the church member we should denominate 
disorderly walking must a fortiori destroy all right to the Lord’s Supper on the part of 
those who are not members of the church. 


(c) Heresy, or the holding and teaching of false doctrine. 


Titus 3 :10 —A man that is heretical [ Am. Revisers: ‘a factious man’ ] after a first and second admonition 
refuse" ; see Ellicott, Com., in loco: ‘ aipetixos avOpwros = one who gives rise to divisions by 
erroneous teaching, not necessarily of a fundamentally heterodox nature, but of the 
kind just described in verse 9." Cf. Acts 20:30—“fromamong your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away the disciples after them”; 1 John 4:2, 3—“ Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God: and every spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not 
of God : and this is the spirit of the antichrist.” B.B. Bosworth: ‘‘ Heresy, in the N. T., does not 
necessarily mean the holding of erroneous opinions,— it may also mean the holding of 
correct opinions in an unbrotherly or divisive spirit.’” We grant that the word ‘heretical’ 
may also mean ‘factious'; but we claim that false doctrine is the chief source of division, 
and is therefore in itself a disqualification for participation in the Lord’s Supper. 
Factiousness is an additional bar, and we treat it under the next head of Schism. 

The Panpresbyterian Council, mentioned above, refused to admit to their body the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, because, though the latter adhere to the Presbyterian form 
of church government, they are Arminian in their views of the doctrines of grace. As 
we have seen, on pages 940-942, that Baptism is a confession of evangelical faith, so 
here we see that the Lord’s Supper also is a confession of evangelical faith, and that no 
one can properly participate in it who denies the doctrines of sin, of the deity, incarna- 
tion and atonement of Christ, and of justification by faith, which the Lord’s Supper 
symbolizes. Such denial should exclude from all Christian fellowship as well. 

There is heresy which involves exclusion only from church fellowship. Since pedo- 
baptists hold and propagate false doctrine with regard to the church and its ordinances 
— doctrines which endanger the spirituality of the church, the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, and the lordship of Christ —we cannot properly admit them to the Lord’s 
Supper. To admit them or to partake with them, would be to treat falsehood as if it 
were truth. Arnold, Prerequisites to Communion, 72—‘ Pedobaptists are guilty of 
teaching that the baptized are not members of the church, or that membership in the 
church is not voluntary; that there are two sorts of baptism, one of which is a profes- 
sion of faith of the person baptized, and the other is profession of faith of another per- 
son; that regeneration is given in and by baptism, or that the church is composed in 
great part of persons who do not give, and were never supposed to give, any evidence 
of regeneration ; that the church has a right to change essentially one of Christ’s insti- 
tutions, or that it is unessential whether it be observed as he ordained it or in some 
other manner; that baptism may be rightfully administered in a way which makes 
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much of the language in which it is described in the Scriptures wholly unsuitable and 
inapplicable, and which does} not at all represent the facts and doctrines which baptism 
is declared in the Scriptures to represent; that the Scriptures are not in all religious 
matters the sufficient and only binding rule of faith and practice.” 


(@) Schism, or the promotion of division and dissension in the church, 
— This also requires exclusion from church fellowship, and from the Lord’s 
Supper which is its appointed sign. 


Rom. 16:17 —“ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them that are causing the divisions and occasions of stumbling 
contrary. to the doctrine which ye learned: and turn away from them.” Since pedobaptists, by their 
teaching and practice, draw many away from Scripturally constituted churches,— thus 
dividing true believers from each other and weakening the bodies organized after the 
model of the New Testament,— itis imperative upon us to separate ourselves from them, 
so far as regards that communion at the Lord’s table which is the sign of church fellow- 
ship. Mr. Spurgeon admits pedobaptists to commune with his church “for two or 
three months,’? Then they are kindly asked whether they are pleased with the church, 
its preaching, doctrine, form of government, etc. If they say they are pleased, they 
are asked if they are not disposed to be baptized and become members? If so inclined, 
all is well ; but if not, they are kindly told that it is not desirable for them to commune 
longer. Thus baptism is held to precede church membership and permanent commun- 
ion, although temporary communion is permitted without it. 


Arnold, Prerequisites to Communion, 80 —‘‘It may perhaps be objected that the pas- 
sages cited under the four preceding subdivisions refer to church fellowship in a 
general way, without any specific reference to the Lord’s Supper. In reply to this objec- 
tion, I would answer, in the first place, that having endeavored previously to estab- 
lish the position that the Lord’s Supper is an ordinance to be celebrated in the church, 
and expressive of church fellowship, I felt at liberty to use the passages that enjoin the 
withdrawal of that fellowship as constructively enjoining exclusion from the Commun- 
ion, which is its chief token. I answer, secondly, that the principle here assumed seems 
to me to pervade the Scriptural teachings so thoroughly that it isnext to impossible to 
lay down any Scriptural terms of communion at the Lord’s table, except upon the 
admission that the ordinance is inseparably connected with church fellowship. To treat 
the subject otherwise, would be, as it appears to me, a violent putting asunder of what 
the Lord has joined together. The objection suggests an additional argument in favor 
of our position that the Lord’s Supper is a church ordinance.”’ ‘* Who Christ’s body 
doth divide, Wounds afresh the Crucified ; Who Christ’s people doth perplex, Weakens 
faith and comfort wrecks; Who Christ’s order doth not see, Works in vain for unity; 
Who Christ’s word doth take for guide, With the Bridegroom loves the Bride.”’ 


D. The local church is the judge whether these prerequisites are ful- 
filled in the case of persons desiring to partake of the Lord’s Supper.— 
This is evident from the following considerations : 


(a) The command to observe the ordinance was given, not to individu- 
als, but to a company. 


(6) Obedience to this command is not an individual act, but is the joint 
act of many. 


(c) The regular observance of the Lord’s Supper cannot be secured, 
nor the qualifications of persons desiring to participate in it be scrutinized, 
unless some distinct organized body is charged with this responsibility. 


(ad) The only organized body known to the New Testament is the local 
church, and this is the only body, of any sort, competent to have charge of 
the ordinances. The invisible church has no officers. 

(e) The New Testament accounts indicate that the Lord’s Supper was 
observed only at regular appointed meetings of local churches, and was 
observed by these churches as regularly organized bodies, 
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(f) Since the duty of examining the qualifications of candidates for 
baptism and for membership is vested in the local church and is essential 
to its distinct existence, the analogy of the ordinances would lead us to 
believe that the scrutiny of qualifications for participation in the Lord’s 
Supper rests with the same body. 

(g) This care that only proper persons are admitted to the ordinances 
should be shown, not by open or forcible debarring of the unworthy at the 
time of the celebration, but by previous public instruction of the congre- 
gation, and, if needful in the case of persistent offenders, by subsequent 
private and friendly admonition. 


** What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” If there be any power of 
effective scrutiny, it must be lodged in the local church. The minister is not to adminis- 
ter the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper at his own option, any more than the ordinance 
of Baptism. Heissimply the organ of the church. He is to follow the rules of the 
church as to invitations and as to the mode of celebrating the ordinance, of course 
instructing the church as to the order of the New Testament. Inthe case of sick mem- 
bers who desire to communicate, brethren may be depwted to hold a special meeting of 
the church at the private house or sick room, and then only may the pastor officiate. 
If an invitation to the Communion is given, it may well be in the following form: 
** Members in good standing of other churches of like faith and practice are cordially 
invited to partake with us.’’ But since the comity of Baptist churches is universally 
acknowledged, and since Baptist views with regard to the ordinances are so generally 
understood, it should be taken for granted that all proper persons will be welcome even 
if no invitation of any sort is given. 

Mr. Spurgeon, as we have seen, permitted unbaptized persons temporarily to partake 
of the Lord's Supper unchallenged, but if there appeared a disposition to make partici- 
pation habitual, one of the deacons in a private interview explained Baptist doctrine 
and urged the duty of baptism. If thisadvice was not taken, participationin the Lord’s 
Supper naturally ceased. Dr. P. 8S. Henson proposes a middle path between open and 
close communion, as follows; ‘‘ Preach and urge faith in Jesus and obedience to him. 
Leave choice with participants themselves. It is not wise to set up a judgment-seat at 
the Lord’s table. Always preach the Scriptural order— 1. Faith in Jesus; 2. Obedi- 
ence in Baptism ; 8. Observance of the Lord’s Supper.” J. B. Thomas: ‘ Objections 
to strict communion come with an ill grace from pedobaptists who withhold commun- 
ion from their own baptized, whom they have forcibly made quasi-members in spite of 
the only protest they are capable of offering, and whom they have retained as subjects 
of discipline without their consent.” 

A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon on Our Denominational Outlook, May 19, 1904 — *‘ If 
I am asked whether Baptists still hold to restricted communion, I answer that our 
principle has not changed, but that many of us apply the principle in a different man- 
ner from that of our fathers. We believe that Baptism logically precedes the Lord’s 
Supper, as birth precedes the taking of nourishment, and regeneration precedes sanc- 
tification. We believe that the order of the ordinances is an important point of 
Christian doctrine, and itself teaches Christian doctrine. Hence we proclaim it and 
adhere to it, in our preaching and our practice. But we do not turn the Lord’s Supper 
into a judgment-seat, or turn the officers of the church into detectives. We teach the 
truth, and expect that the truth will win its way. We are courteous to all who come 
among us; and expect that they in turn will have the courtesy to respect our convic- 
tions and to act accordingly. But there is danger here that we may break from our 
moorings and drift into indifferentism with regard to the ordinances. The recent 
advocacy of open church-membership is but the logical consequence of a previous con- 
cession of open communion. I am persuaded that this new doctrine is confined to very 
few among us. The remedy for this false liberalism is to be found in that same Christ 
who solves for us all other problems. It is this Christ who sets the solitary in families, 
and who makes of one every nation that dwells on the face of the earth. Christian 
denominations are at least temporarily his appointment. Loyalty to the body which 
seems to us best to represent his truth is also loyalty to him. Love for Christ does not 
involve the surrender of the ties of family, or nation, or denomination, but only 
consecrates and ennobles them. 
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** Yet Christ is King in Zion. There is but one army of the living God, even though 
there are many divisions. We can emphasize our unity with other Christian bodies, 
rather than the differences between us. We can regard them as churches of the Lord 
Jesus, even though they are irregularly constituted. Asa marriage ceremony may be 
valid, even though performed without a license and by an unqualified administrator ; 
and as an ordination may be valid, even though the ordinary laying-on of hands be omit- 
ted; so the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper as administered in pedobaptist churches 
may be valid, though irregular in its accompaniments and antecedents. Though we 
still protest against the modern perversions of the New Testament doctrine as to the 
subjects and mode of Baptism, we hold with regard to the Lord’s Supper that irregu- 
larity is not invalidity, and that we may recognize as churches even those bodies 
which celebrate the Lord’s Supper without having been baptized. Our faith in the 
larger Christ is bringing us out from our denominational isolation into an inspiring 
recognition of our oneness with the universal church of God throughout the world.” 
On the whole subject, see Madison Avenue Lectures, 217-260; and A. H. Strong, on 
Christian Truth and its Keepers, in Philosophy and Religion, 238-244. 


EK. Special objections to open communion. 


The advocates of this view claim that baptism, as not being an indispen- 
sable term of salvation, cannot properly be made an indispensable term of 
communion. 


Rovert Hall, Works, 1:285, held that there can be no proper terms of communion 
which are not also terms of salvation. He claims that ‘‘ we are expressly commanded 
to tolerate in the church all those diversities of opinion which are not inconsistent with 
salvation.” For the open communion view, see also John M. Mason, Works, 1: 369; 
Princeton Review, Oct. 1850; Bib. Sac., 21: 449; 24: 482; 25:401; Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
6: 103, 142. But, as Curtis remarks, in his Progress of Baptist Principles, 292, this prin- 
ciple would utterly frustrate the very objects for which visible churches were founded 
— to be “the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim.3:15); for truth is set forth as forcibly in 
ordinances as in doctrine. : 


In addition to what has already been said, we reply : 


(a) This view is contrary to the belief and practice of all but an insig- 
nificant fragment of organized Christendom. 


A portion of the English Baptists, and the Free Will Baptists in America, are the only 
bodies which in their standards of faith accept and maintain the principles of open 
communion. As to the belief and practice of the Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
the New York Christian Advocate states the terms of communion as being’: 1. Disciple- 
ship; 2. Baptism ; 3. Consistent church life, as required in the “‘ Discipline’’; and F. G. 
Hibbard, Christian Baptism, 174, remarks that, ‘‘in one principle the Baptist and pedo- 
baptist churches agree. They both agree in rejecting from the communion at the table 
of the Lord, and denying the rights of chyrch fellowship to all who have not been bap- 
tized. Walid baptism, they consider, is essential to constitute visible church member- 
ship. This also we [ Methodists] hold..... The charge of close communion is no 
more applicable to the Baptists than to us.”’ 

The Interior states the Presbyterian position as follows: ‘* The difference between 
our Baptist brethren and ourselves is an important difference. We agree with them, 
however, in saying that unbaptized persons should not partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Close communion, in our judgment, is a more defensible position than open com- 
munion.” Dr. John Hall: “ If I believed, with the Baptists, that none are baptized 
but those who are immersed on profession of faith, I should, with them, refuse to com- 
mune with any others.”’ 

As to the views of Congregationalists, we quote from Dwight, Systematic Theology, 
sermon 160-—‘“ It is an indispensable qualification for this ordinance that the candidate 
for communion be a member of the visible church of Christ, in full standing. By 
this I intend that he should be a man of piety; that he should have made a public pro- 
fession of religion; and that he should have been baptized.”” The Independent: ‘‘We 
have never been disposed to charge the Baptist church with any special narrowness or 
bigotry in their rule of admission to the Lord’s table. We do not see how it differs 
from that commonly admitted and established among Presbyterian churches.” 
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The Episcopal standards and authorities are equally plain. The Book of Common 
Prayer, Order of Confirmation, declares: “‘ There shall none be admitted to the holy 
communion, until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed’ — confirmation always coming after baptism. Wall, History of Infant Bap- 
tism, part 2, chapter 9 — ‘‘ No church ever gave the communion to any persons before 
they were baptized. Among all the absurdities that ever were held, none ever main- 
tained that any person should partake of the communion before he was baptized.” 


(6) It assumes an unscriptural inequality between the two ordinances. 
The Lord’s Supper holds no higher rank in Scripture than does Baptism. 
The obligation to commune is no more binding than the obligation to pro- 
fess faith by being baptized. Open communion, however, treats baptism 
as if it were optional, while it insists upon communion as indispensable. 


Robert Hall should rather have said: ‘*‘ No church has aright to establish terms of bap- 
tism which are not also terms of salvation,” for baptism is most frequently in Scripture 
connected with the things that accompany salvation. We believe faith to be one pre- 
requisite, but not the only one. We may hold a person to be a Christian, without 
thinking him entitled to commune unless he has been also baptized. 


Ezra’s reform in abolishing mixed marriages with the surrounding heathen was not 
narrow nor bigoted nor intolerant. Miss Willard said well that from the Gerizim of 
holy beatitudes there comes a voice: ‘“* Blessed are the inclusive, for they shall be 
included,’”’ and from Mount Ebal a voice, saying: ‘‘Sad are the exclusive, for they 
shall be excluded.” True liberality is both Christian and wise. We should be just as 
liberal as Christ himself, and no more so. Even Miss Willard would not include rum- 
sellers in the Christian Temperance Union, nor think that town blessed that did not say 
to saloon keepers: ‘“‘ Repent, or go.” The choir is not narrow because it does not 
include those who can only make discords, nor is the sheepfold intolerant that refuses 
to include wolves, nor the medical society that excludes quacks, nor the church that 
does not invite the disobedient and schismatic to its communion. 


(c) It tends to do away with baptism altogether. If the highest privi- 
lege of church membership may be enjoyed without baptism, baptism loses 
its place and importance as the initiatory ordinance of the church. 


Robert Hall would admit to the Lord’s Supper those who deny Baptism to be perpetu- 


‘ally binding on the church. A foreigner may love this country, but he cannot vote at 


our elections unless he has been naturalized. Ceremonial rites imply ceremonial quali- 
fications. Dr. Meredith in Brooklyn gaid to his great Bible Class that a man, though 
not a Christian, but who felt himself a sinner and needing Christ, could worthily par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. This is the logic of open communion. The Supper is not 
limited to baptized persons, nor to church members, nor even to converted people, but 
belongs also to the unconverted world. This isnot only to do away with Baptism, but 
to make the Lord’s Supper a converting ordinance. 


(ad) It tends to do away with all discipline. When Christians offend, 
the church must withdraw its fellowship from them. But upon the prin- 
ciple of open communion, such withdrawal is impossible, since the Lord’s 
Supper, the highest expression of church fellowship, is open to every 
person who regards himself as a Christian, 


H. F. Colby: ‘* Ought we to acknowledge that evangelical pedobaptists are qualified 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper? We are ready to admit them on precisely the same 
terms on which we admit ourselves. Our communion bars come to be a protest, but 
from no plan of ours. They become a protest merely as every act of loyalty to truth 
becomes a protest against error.” Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, book 2, section 
% (about 250 A. D.)—‘‘ But if they [those who have been convicted of wickedness ] 
afterwards repent and turn from their error, then we receive them as we receive the 
heathen, when they wish to repent, into the church indeed to hear the word, but do not 
receive them to communion until they have received the seal of baptism and are made 


complete Christians.” 
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(e) It tends to do away with the visible church altogether. For no 
visible church is possible, unless some sign of membership be required, in 
addition to the signs of membership in the invisible church. Open com- 
munion logically leads to open church membership, and a church member- 
ship open to all, without reference to the qualifications required in 
Scripture, or without examination on the part of the church as to the 
existence of these qualifications in those who unite with it, is virtually 
an identification of the church with the world, and, without protest from 
Scripturally constituted bodies, would finally result in its actual extinction. 


Dr. Walcott Calkins, in Andover Review: “It has never been denied that the Puri- 
tan way of maintaining the purity and doctrinal soundness of the churches is to secure 
asoundly converted membership. There is one denomination of Puritans which has 
never deviated a hair’s breadth from this way. The Baptists have always insisted that 
regenerate persons only ought to receive the sacraments of the church. And they have 
depended absolutely upon this provision for the purity and doctrinal soundness of 
their churches.”? 

At the Free Will Baptist Convention at Providence, Oct., 1874, the question came up 
of admitting pedobaptists to membership. This was disposed of by resolving that 
* Christian baptism is a personal act of public consecration to Christ, and that believers’ 
baptism and immersion alone, as baptism, are fundamental principles of the denomina- 
tion.” In other words, unimmersed believers would not be admitted to membership. 
But is it not the Lord’schurch? Have we aright to exclude? Is this not bigotry? 
The Free Will Baptist answers: °** No, itis only loyalty to truth.” 

We claim that, upon the same principle, he should go further, and refuse to admit to 
the communion those whom he refuses to admit to church membership. The reasons 
assigned for acting upon the opposite principle are sentimental rather than rational. 
See John Stuart Mill’s definition of sentimentality, quoted in Martineau’s Essays, 
1:94— “Sentimentality consists in setting the sympathetic aspect of things, or their 
loveableness, above their esthetic aspect, their beauty; or above the moral aspect of 
them, their right or wrong.” 

OBJECTIONS TO STRICT COMMUNION, AND ANSWERS TO THEM (condensed from 
Arnold, Terms of Communion, 82): © 

“1st. Primitive rules are not applicable now. Reply:(1) The laws of Christ are 
unchangeable. (2) The primitive order ought to be restored. 

“2d. Baptism, as an external rite, is of less importance than love. Reply: (1) It is 
not inconsistent with love, but the mark of love, to keep Christ’s commandments, 
(2) Love for our brethren requires protest against their errors. 

**3d. Pedobaptists think themselves baptized. Reply: (1) This ig a reason why they 
should act as if they believed it, not a reason why we should act asifit were so. (2) 
We cannot submit our consciences to their views of truth without harming ourselves 
and them. 

“4th. Strict communion ts a hindrance to union among Christians. Reply: (1) Christ 
desires only union in the truth. (2) Baptists are not responsible for the separation. 
(3) Mixed communion is not a cure but a cause of disunion. 

“5th. The rule excludes from the communion baptized members of pedobaptist churches. 
Reply : (1) These persons are walking disorderly, in promoting error. (2) The Lord’s 
Supper is a symbol of church fellowship, not of fellowship for individuals, apart from 
their church relations. 

“6th. A plea for dispensing with the rule exists in extreme cases where persons must 
commune with us or not at all. Reply: (1) Itis hard to fix linm:its to these exceptions: 
they would be likely to encroach more and more, till the rule became merely nominal. 
(2) It is a greater privilege and means of grace, in such circumstances, to abstain from 
communing, than contrary to principle to participate. (3) It is not right to partici- 
pate with others, where we cannot invite them reciprocally. 

“7, Alleged inconsistency of our practice.—(a) Since we expect to commune in 
heaven. Reply: This confounds Christian fellowship with church fellowship. We do 
commune with pedobaptists spiritually, here as hereafter. We do not expect to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper with them, or with others, in heaven. (Db) Since we reject 
the better and receive the worse. Reply: We are not at liberty to refuse to apply 
Chrigt’s outward rule, because we cannot equally apply his inward spiritual rule of 
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character. Pedobaptists withold communion from those they regard as unbaptized, 
though they may be more spiritual than some in the church. (c) Since we recognize 
pedobaptists as brethren in union meetings, exchange of pulpits, etc. Reply: None 
of these acts of fraternal fellowship imply the church communion which admission to 
the Lord's table would imply. This last would recognize them as baptized: the for- 
mer do not. 

“8th. Alleged impolicy of our practice. Reply: (1) This consideration would be per- 
tinent, only if we were at liberty to change our practice when it was expedient, or was 
thought to be so. (2) Any particular truth will inspire respect in others in proportion 
as its advocates show that they respect it. In England our numbers have diminished, 
compared with the population, in the ratio of 33 per cent.; here we have increased 50 
per cent. in proportion to the ratio of population. 

* Summary. Open communion must be justified, if at all, on one of four grounds: 
First, that baptism is not prerequisite to communion. But this is opposed to the belief 
and practice of all churches. Secondly, that immersion on profession of faith is not 
essential to baptism. But this is renouncing Baptist principles altogether. Thirdly, 
that the individual, and not the church, is to be the judge of his qualifications for 
admission to the communion. But this igs contrary to sound reason, and fatal to the 
ends for which the church is instituted. For, if the conscience of the individual is to 
be the rule of the action of the church in regard to his admission to the Lord’s Supper, 
why not also with regard to his regeneration, his doctrinal belief, and his obedience to 
Christ’s commands generally? Fourthly, that the church has no responsibility in 
regard to the qualifications of those who come to her communion. But this is aban- - 
doning the principle of the independence of the churches, and their accountableness to 
Christ, and it overthrows all church discipline.”’ : 

See also Hovey, in Bib. Sac., 1862:1383; Pepper, in Bap. Quar., 1867:216; Curtis on 
Communion, 292; Howell, Terms of Communion ; Williams, The Lord’s Supper; Theo- 
dosia Ernest, pub. by Am. Bap. Pub. Soc.; Wilkinson, The Baptist Principle. In con- 
cluding our treatment of Ecclesiology, we desire to call attention to the fact that 
Jacob, the English Churchman, in his Ecclesiastical Polity of the N. T., and Cunning- 
ham, the Scotch Presbyterian, in his Croall Lectures for 1886, have furnished Baptists 
with much vaiuable material for the defence of the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church and its Ordinances. In fact, a complete statement of the Baptist positions 
might easily be constructed from the concessions of their various opponents. See 
A. H.Strong, on Unconscious Assumptions of Communion Polemics, in Philosophy and 
Religion, 245-249, 


PART Voie 
ESCHATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF FINAL THINGS. 


Neither the individual Christian character, nor the Christian church as a 
whole, attains its destined perfection in this life( Rom. 8:24). This per- 
fection is reached in the world to come (1 Cor. 18:10). As preparing the 
way for the kingdom of God in its completeness, certain events are to take 
place, such as death, Christ’s second coming, the resurrection of the body, 
the general judgment. As stages in the future condition of men, there is 
to be an intermediate and an ultimate state, both for the righteous and for 
the wicked. We discuss these events and states in what appears from 
Scripture to be the order of their occurrence. 


Rom, 8:24—“in hope were we saved: but hope that is seen is not hope: for who hopeth for that which he seeth ?” 
1 Gor. 13:10 —‘‘ when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away.” Original sin is 
not wholly eradicated from the Christian, and the Holy Spirit is not yet sole ruler. So, 
too, the church is still in a state of conflict, and victory is hereafter. But as the Chris- 
tian life attains its completeness only in the future, so with the life of sin. Death begins 
here, but culminates hereafter. James 1:15—the sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death,”’ 
The wicked man here has only a foretaste of “the wrath to come’ (Mat, 3:7). We may “lay 
up... . treasures in heaven"’ (Mat. 6:20), but we may also “treasure up for ourselves wrath” ( Rom, 2:5), 
4. €., lay up treasures in hell. 

Dorner: ‘‘ To the actuality of the consummation of the church belongs a cessation of 
reproduction through which there is constantly renewed a world which the church 
must subdue. .... The mutually external existence of spirit and nature must give 
way toa perfect internal existence. Their externality to each other is the ground of 
the mortality of the natural side, and of its being a means of temptation to the spiritual 
side. For in thisexternality the natural side has still too great independence and exerts 
a determining power over the personality..... Art, the beautiful, receives in the 
future state its special place ; for it is the way of art to delight in visible presentation, 
to achieve the classical and perfect with unfettered play of its powers. Every one 
morally perfect will thus wed the good to the beautiful. In the rest, there will be no 
inactivity ; and in the activity also, no unrest.” 


Schleiermacher: ‘ Eschatology is essentially prophetic; and is therefore vague and 
indefinite, like all unfulfilled prophecy.” Schiller’s Thekla: ‘* Every thought of beau- 
tiful, trustful seeming Stands fulfilled in Heaven’s eternal day; Shrink not then from 
erring and from dreaming,— Lofty sense lies oft in childish play.”’ Frances Power 
Cobbe, Peak of Darien, 265 —‘*‘ Human nature is a ship with the tide out ; when the tide 
of eternity comes in, we shall see the purpose of the ship.” Eschatology deals with the 
precursors of Christ’s second coming, as well as with the second coming itself. Weare 
to labor for the coming of the kingdom of God in society as well agin the individual 
and in the church, in the present life as well as in the life to come. 


Kidd, in his Principles of Western Civilization, says that survives which helps the 
greatest number. But the greatest number is always in the future. The theatre has 
become too wide for the drama. Through the roof the eternal stars appear. The image 
of God in man implies the equality of all men. Political equality implies universal 
suffrage ; economic equality implies universal profit. Society has already transcended. 
first, city isolation, and secondly, state isolation. The United States presents thus far 
the largest free trade areain history. The next step is the unity of the English speak- 
ing peoples. The days of separate nationalities are numbered. Laissez faire = surviv- 
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ing barbarism. There are signs of larger ideas in art, ethics, literature, philosophy, 
science, politics, economics, religion. Competition must be moralized, and must take 
into account the future as well as the present. See also Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. 

George B. Stevens, in Am. Jour. Theology, Oct. 1902 : 666-684, asks: ‘‘Is there a self- 
constituted New Testament Eschatology ?’* He answers, forsubstance, that only three 
things are sure: 1. Thecertain triumph of the kingdom —this being the kernel of 
truth in the doctrine of Christ’s second coming ; 2. the victory of life over death —the 
truth in the doctrine of the resurrection ; 3. the principle of judgment—the truth at 
the basis of the belief in rewards and punishments in the world to come. This meagre 
and abstract residuum argues denial both of the unity and the sufficiency of Scripture. 
Our view of inspiration, while it does not assure us of minute details, does notwith- 
standing give us a broad general outline of the future consummation, and guarantees 
its trustworthiness by the word of.Christ and his apostles. 

Faith in that consummation isthe main incitement to poetic utterance and to lofty 
achievement. Shairp, Province of Poetry, 28—‘* If poetry be not a river fed from the 
clear wells that spring on the highest summits of humanity, but only a canal to drain 
off stagnant ditches from the flats, it may be a very useful sanitary contrivance, but 
has not, in Bacon’s words, any ‘ participation of divineness.’”? Shakespeare uses prose 
for ideas detached from emotion, such as the merrymaking of clowns or the maunder- 
ing of fools. But lofty thought with him puts on poetry as its singing robe. Savage, 
Life beyond Death, 1-5—‘‘ When Henry D. Thoreau lay dying at Concord, his friend 
Parker Pillsbury sat by his bedside. He leaned over, took him by the hand, and gaid: 
‘Henry, you are so near to the border now, can you see anything on the other side?’ 
And Thoreau answered: ‘One world at a time, Parker!’ But I cannot help asking 
about that other world, and if I belong to a future world as well as to this, my life will 
be a very different one.”” Jesus knew our need of certain information about the 
future, and therefore he said: “In my Father's house are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a place for you"’ (John 14:2). 

Hutton, Essays, 2: 211 —** Imagination may be powerful without being fertile ; it may 
summon up past scenes and live in them without being able to create new ones, 
National unity and supernatural guidance were beliefs which kept Hebrew poetry 
from being fertile or original in its dealings with human story ; for national pride is 
conservative, not inventive, and believers in actual providence do not care to live in 
a world of invention. The Jew saw in history only the illustration of these two truths. 
He was never thoroughly stirred by mere individual emotion. The modern poet isa 
student of beauty ; the O. T. poet astudent of God. To the latter all creation is a mere 
shadow ; the essence of its beauty and the sustaining power of its life are in the gspirit- 
ual world. Go beyond the spiritual nature of man, and the sympathy of the Hebrew 
poet is dried up atonce. His poetry was true and divine, but at the expense of vari- 
ousness of insight and breadth of sympathy. It was heliocentric, rather than geocentric. 
Only Job, the latest, is a conscious effort of the imagination.” Apocalyptic poetry 
for these reasons was most natural to the Hebrew mind. © 

Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 66 —‘* Somewhere and for some Being, there shines an 
unchanging splendor of beauty, of which in nature and in art we see, each of us from 
his own standpoint, only passing gleams and stray reflections, whose different aspects 
we cannot now coordinate, whose import we cannot fully comprehend, but which at 
least is something other than the chance play of subjective sensibility or the far-off 
echo of ancestral lusts.’”? Dewey, Psychology, 200 —‘‘ All products of the creative 
imagination are unconscious testimonials to the unity of spirit which binds man to 
man, and man to nature, in one organic whole.” Tennyson, Idylls of the King: ‘* As 
from beyond the limit of the world, Like the last echo born of a great cry, Sounds, 
as if some fair city were one voice Around a king returning from his wars.” See, on 
the whole subject of Eschatology, Luthardt, Lehre von den letzten Dingen, and Saving 
Truths of Christianity; Hodge, Systematic Theology, 8:713-880; Hovey, Biblical 
Eschatology; Heagle, That Blessed Hope. 


I, Puystcan Dzaru. 
Physical death is the separation of the soul from the body. We distin- 
guish it from spiritual death, or the separation of the soul from God; and 


from the second death, or the banishment from God and final misery of the 
retinited soul and body of the wicked. 
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Spiritual death : Is, 59:2 —‘‘but your iniquities have separated between you and your God, and your sins have 
hid his face from you, so that he will not hear'’; Rom, 7: 24—“ Wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me out of 
the body of this death?" Eph.2:1—‘‘dead through your trespasses and sins," The second death: Rev. 2: 
114—" He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death'’; 20:14—‘‘And death and Hades were cast into the 
ake of fire. This is the second death, even the lake of fire '’; 21:8 —* But for the fearful, and unbelieving, and abom- 
inable, and murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, their part shall be in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone; whichis the second death.” 

Julius Miiller, Doctrine of Sin, 2:303—‘ Spiritual death, the inner discord and 
enslavement of the soul, and the misery resulting therefrom, to which belongs that 
other death, the second death, an outward condition corresponding to that inner 
slavery.” Trench, Epistles to the Seven Churches, 151 —‘* This phrase [ ‘second death’ ] is 
itself.a solemn protest against the Sadduceeism and Epicureanism which would make 
natural death the be-all and the end-all of existence. As there is a life beyond the 
present life for the faithful, so there is death beyond that which falls under our eyes 
for the wicked.”” E.G. Robinson: ‘* The second death is the continuance of spiritual 
death in another and timeless existence.’? Hudson, Scientific Demonstration of a 
Future Life, 222 —“‘ If a man has a power that transcends the senses, it is at least pre- 
sumptive evidence that it does not perish when the senses are extinguished. .... The 
activity of the subjective mind is in inverse proportion to that of the body, though the 
objective mind weakens with the body and perishes with the brain.” 

Prof.H. H. Bawden: ‘‘ Consciousness is simply the growing of an organism, while 
the organism is just that which grows. Consciousness is a function, not a thing, not 
an order of existence atall. Itis the universe coming toa focus, flowering so to speak 
ina finite centre. Society is an organism in the same sense that the human being is an 
organism. The spatial separation of the elements of the social organism is relatively 
no greater than the separation of the unit factors of the body. As the neurone cannot 
deny the consciousness which is the function of the body, so the individual member of 
society has no reason for denying the existence of a cosmic life of the organism which 
we call society.” 

Emma M. Caillard, on Man in the Light of Evolution, in Contemp. Rev., Dec. 1893: 
878—‘* Man is nature risen into the consciousness of its relationship to the divine. 
There is no receding from this point. When ‘that which drew from out the boundless 
deep turns again home,’ the persistence of each personal life is necessitated. Human 
life, as it is, includes, though it transcends the lower forms through which it has devel- 
oped. Human life, as it will be, must include though it may transcend its present mani- 
festation, viz., personality.”’ ‘‘ Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, And 
suns and stars forevermore have set, And things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, Will flash before us through 
our life’s dark night, As stars shine most in deepest tints of blue: And we shall see how 
ali God’s plans were right, And most that seemed reproof was love most true: And if 
sometimes commingled with life’s wine We find the wormwood and rebel and shrink, 
Be surea wiser hand than yours or mine Pours out this portion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, Where human kisses cannot reach his face, O 
do not blame the loving Father so, But wear your sorrow with obedient grace; And 
you shall shortly know that lengthened breath Is not the sweetest gift God sends his 
friend, And that sometimes the sable pall of death Conceals the fairest boon his love 
can send. If we could push ajar the gates of life, And stand within, and all God’s work- 
jng see, We could interpret all this doubt and strife, Andfor each mystery find a key.’”’ 


Although physical death falls upon the unbeliever as the original penalty 
of sin, to all who are united in Christ it loses its aspect of penalty, and 
becomes a means of discipline and of entrance into eternal life. 


To the Christian, physical death is not a penalty : see Ps, 116 :15—“‘ Precious in the sight of Jehovah 
Is the death of his saints”; Rom. 8: 10 —“And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin ; but the spirit is life 
because of righteousness"; 14: 8 —“ For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord : whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s"’; 4 Cor. 3:22—‘‘ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours'’; 15:55—“0 death, where is thy 
victory ? 0 death, where is thy sting?’ 1 Pet.4:6—*For unto this end was the gospel preached even to the dead, 
that they might be judged indeed according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit”; cf, Rom. 
1:18—“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hinder 
the trath in unrighteousness” ; 8:1, 2 —“There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, For 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of death’’; Hob, 12 :6—“For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.”’ 
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Dr. Hovey says that “‘the present sufferings of believers are in the nature of disci- 
pline, with an aspect of retribution ; while the present sufferings of unbelievers are 
retributive, with a glance toward reformation.” We prefer to say that all penalty has 
been borne by Christ, and that, for him who is justified in Christ, suffering of whatever 
kind is of the nature of fatherly chastening, never of judicial retribution ; see our dis- 
cussion of the Penalty of Sin, pages 652-660. 

** Wesee but dimly through the mists and vapors Amid these earthly damps; What are 
to us but sad funereal tapers May be Heaven’s distant lamps. There is no death,— what 
seems so is transition ; This life of mortal breath Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal men call death.” ‘“’Tis meet that we should pause awhile, Ere we put off 
this mortal coil, And in the stillness of old age, Muse on our earthly pilgrimage.” 
Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, 4:5—‘t Heaven and yourself Had part in this fair maid; 
now Heaven hath all, And all the better is it for the maid: Your part in her you could 
not keep from death, But Heaven keeps his part in eternal life. The most you sought 
was her promotion, For ’t was your heaven she should be advanced ; And weep ye now, 
seeing she is advanced Above the clouds, as high as Heaven itself ?”? Phoebe Cary’s 
Answered: ‘“ I thought to find some healing clime For her I loved; she found that 
shore, That city whose inhabitants Are sick and sorrowful no more. I asked for human 
love for her; The Loving knew how best to still The infinite yearning of a heart Which 
but infinity could fill. Such sweet communion had been ours, I prayed that it might 
never end ; My prayer is more than answered ; now Ihave an angel for my friend. I 
wished for perfect peace to soothe The troubled anguish of her breast ; And numbered 
with the loved and called She entered on untroubled rest. Life was so fair a thing to 
her, I wept and pleaded for its stay ; My wish was granted me, for lo! She hath eternal 
life to-day !”’ 

Victor Hugo: ‘“*The tomb is not a blind alley; it is a thoroughfare. It closes with 
the twilight, to open with the dawn. ..... I feel that I have not said the thousandth 
part of what is in me..... The thirst for infinity proves infinity.”” Shakespeare: 
‘** Nothing is here for tears; nothing to wail, Or knock the breast; no weakness, no 
contempt, Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair.”” O. W. Holmes: “ Build 
thee more stately mansions, O my soul, As theswift seasons roll! Leave thy low-vaulted 
past! Let each new temple, nobler than the last Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, Till thou at length art free, Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea!’”? J.G. Whittier: ‘*So when Time’s veil shall fall asunder, The sou! may know 
No fearful change or sudden wonder, Nor sink the weight of mystery under, But with 
the upward rise, and with the vastness grow.” 


To neither saint nor sinner is death a cessation of being. This we main- 
tain, against the advocates of annihilation : 


1, Upon rational grounds. 


(a) The metaphysical argument. — The soul is simple, not compounded. 
Death, in matter, is the separation of parts. But in the soul there are no 
parts to be separated. The dissolution of the body, therefore, does not 
necessarily work a dissolution of the soul. But, since there is an immate- 
rial principle in the brute, and this argument taken by itself might seem to 
prove the immortality of the animal creation equally with that of man, we 
pass to consider the next argument. 


The Gnostics and the Manichzeans held that beasts had knowledge and might pray. 
The immateriality of the brute mind was probably the consideration which led Leib- 
nitz, Bishop Butler, Coleridge, John Wesley, Lord Shaftesbury, Mary Somerville, 
James Hogg, Toplady, Lamartine, and Louis Agassiz to encourage the belief in animal | 
immortality. See Bp. Butler, Analogy, part i, chap. i ( Bohn’s ed., 81-91); Agassiz, 
Essay on Classification, 99 — ‘‘ Most of the arguments for the immortality of man apply 
equally to the permanency of this principle in other living beings.” Elsewhere Agas- 
siz says of animals: “I cannot doubt of their immortality any more than I doubt 
of my own.” Lord Shaftesbury in 1881 remarked: ‘‘I have ever believed in a happy 
future for animals; I cannot say or conjecture how or where; but sure I am that the 
love, so manifested by dogs especially, is an emanation from the divine essence, and as 
such it can, or rather, it will, never be extinguished.” St. Francis of Assisi preached 
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to birds, and called sun, moon, earth, fire, water, stones, flowers, crickets, and death, 
his brothers and sisters. ‘‘ He knew not if the brotherhood His homily had under- 
stood; He only knew that to one ear The meaning of his words was clear” ( Long- 
fellow, The Sermon of St. Francis—to the birds), ‘If death dissipates the sagacity of 
the elephant, why not that of his captor?’”? See Buckner, Immortality of Animals ; 
Wiliam Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 240. 

Mansel, Metaphysics, 371, maintains that all this argument proves is that the objector 
cannot show the soul to be compound, and so cannot show that it is destructible. 
Caiderwood, Moral Philosophy, 259— ‘* The facts which point toward the termination 
of ou present state of existence are connected with our physical nature, not with our 
mertal.” John Fiske, Destiny of the Creature, 110 — ‘ With his illegitimate hypothesis 
of annihilation, the materialist transgresses the bounds of experience quite as widely 
ag the poet who sings of the New Jerusalem, with its river of life and its streets of 
gold. Scientifically speaking, there is not a particle of evidence for either view.”’ 
John Fiske, Life Everlasting, 80-85 — **‘ How could immortal man have been produced 
through heredity from an ephemeral brute? We do not know. Nature’s habit is to 
make prodigious leaps, butonly after long preparation. Slowly rises the water in the 
tank, inch by inch through many a weary hour, until at length it overflows, and 
straightway vast systems of machinery are awakened into rumbling life. Slowly 
the ellipse becomes eccentric, until suddenly the finite ellipse becomes an infinite 
_ paraboloid.” 

Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 206 — ‘The ideas of dividing up or splitting off are not 
applicable to mind. The argument for the indestructibility of mind as growing out of its 
indiscerptibility, and the argument by which Kant confuted it, are alike absurd within 
the realm of mental phenomena.” Adeney, Christianity and Evolution, 127 —‘‘ Nature, 
this argument shows, has nothing to say against the immortality of that whichis above 
the range of physical structure.”’ Lotze: ‘‘ Everything which has once originated 
will endure forever so soon as it possesses an unalterable value for the coherent sys- 
tem of the world; but it will, as a matter of course, in turn cease to be, if this is not 
the case.’”’ Bowne, Int. to Psych. Theory, 315-318— “Of what use would brutes be 
hereafter? Wemay reply: Of what use are they here?.... Those things which have 
perennial significance for the universe will abide.’”’ Bixby, Crisis in Morals, 203 —‘‘ In 
living beings there is always a pressure toward larger and higher existence..... The 
plant must grow, must bloom, must sow its seeds, or it withers away..... The aim is 
to bring forth consciousness, and in greatest fulness. .... Beasts of prey and other 
enemies to the ascending path of life are to be swept out of the way.” 

But is not the brute a part of that Nature which has been subjected to vanity, which 
groans and travails in pain, and which waits to be redeemed? The answer seems to be 
that the brute is a mere appendage to man, has no independent value in the creation, 
is incapable of ethical life or of communion with God the source of life, and so has no 
guarantee of continuance. Man on the other hand is of independent value. But this 
is to anticipate the argument which follows. It is sufficient here to point out that 
there is no proof that consciousness is dependent upon the soul’s connection with a 
physical orgarism. McLane, Evolution in Religion, 261—‘‘ As the body may preserve 
its form and be to a degree made to act after the psychic element is lost by removal of 
the brain, so this psychic element may exist, and act according to its nature after the 
physical element ceases to exist.’* Hovey, Bib. Eschatology, 19 — ‘‘ If Iam in a house, 
I can look upon surrounding objects only through its windows; but open the door 
and let me go out of the house, and the windows are no longer of any use to me.”’ 
Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 295 — ‘‘ To perpetuate mind after death is less surpris- 
ing than to perpetuate or transmit mind here by inheritance.” See also Martineau, 
Study, 2 : 332-887, 363-365. 

William James, in his Essay on Human Immortality, argues that thought is not neces- 
sarily a productive function of the brain ; it may rather be a permissive or transmissive 
function. Thought is not made in the brain, so that when the brain perishes the soul 
dies. The brain is only the organ for the transmission of thought, just as the lens 
transmits the light which it does not produce. There is a spiritual world behind and 
above the material world. Our brains are thin and half transparent places in the veil, 
through which knowledge comesin. Savage, Life after Death, 289 —‘*‘ You may attach 
a dynamo for a time to some particular machine. When you have removed the machine, 
you have not destroyed the dynamo. You may attach it to some other machine and 
find that you have the old time power. So the soul may not be confined to one body.”’ 
These analogies seem to us to come short of proving personal immortality. They 
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belong to “psychology without a soul,” and while they illustrate the persistence of 
some sort of life, they do not render more probable the continuance of my individua] 
consciousness beyond the bounds of death. They are entirely consistent with the pan- 
theistic theory of a remerging of the personal existence in the great whole of which it 
forms a part. Tennyson, In Memoriam ; “That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds and, fusing all The skirts of self again, should fall Remerging 
in the general Soul, Is faith as vague as all unsweet.” See Pfleiderer, Die Ritschl’sche 
Theologie, 12; Howison, Limits of Evolution, 279-312. 

Seth, Hegelianism: ‘‘ For Hegel, immortality is only the permanence of the Absolute, 
the abstract process. This is no more consoling than the continued existence of the 
chemical elements of our bodies in new transformations. Human self-consciousness is a 
spark struck in the dark, to die away on the darkness whence it has arisen.” This is the 
only immortality of which George Eliot conceived in her poem, The Immortal Choir: 
“QO may I join the choir invisible Of those immortal dead who live again In minds made 
better by their presence; live In pulses stirred to generosity, In deeds of daring recti- 
tude, in scorn For miserable aims that end in self, In thoughts sublime that pierce the 
night like stars, And with their mild persistence urge man’s search To vaster issues.” 
Those who hold to this unconscious immortality concede that death is not a separation 
of parts, but rather a cessation of consciousness; and that therefore, while the substance 
of human nature may endure, mankind may ever develop into new forms, without 
individual immortality. To this we reply, that man’s self-consciousness and self-deter- 
mination are different in kind from the consciousness and determination of the brute. 
As man can direct his self-consciousness and self-determination to immortal ends, we 
have the right to believe this self-consciousness and self-determination to be immortal. 
This leads us to the next argument, 


(6) The teleological argument. — Man, as an intellectual, moral, and 
religious being, does not attain the end of his existence on earth. His 
development is imperfect here. Divine wisdom will not leave its work 
incomplete. There mustbe a hereafter for the full growth of man’s powers, 
and for the satisfaction of his aspirations, Created, unlike the brute, with 
infinite capacities for moral progress, there must be an immortal existence 
in which those capacities shall be brought into exercise. Though the 
wicked forfeit all claim to this future, we have here an argument from 
God’s love and wisdom to the immortality of the righteous. 


In reply to this argument, it has been said that many right wishes are vain. Mill, 
Essays on Religion, 294— ‘‘ Desire for food implies enough to eat, now and forever? 
hence an eternal supply of cabbage?’’ But our argument proceeds upon three pre- 
guppositions: (1) thata holy and benevolent God exists; (2) that he has made man in 
his image; (3) that man’s true end is holiness and likeness to God. Therefore, what 
will answer the true end of man will be furnished; but that is not cabbage —it ig holi- 
ness and love, i. €.. God himself. See Martineau, Study, 2:370-381. 

The argument, however, is valuable only in its application to the righteous. God 
will not treat the righteous as the tyrant of Florence treated Michael Angelo, when he 
bade him carve out of ice a statue, which would melt under the first rays of the sun. 
In the case of the wicked, the other law of retribution comes in—the taking away 
of ‘‘even that which he hath’ ( Mat. 25:29). Since we are all wicked, the argument is not satis- 
factory, unless we take into account the further facts of atonement and justification 
— facts of which we learn from revelation alone. 

But while, taken by itself, this rational argument might be called defective, and 
could never prove that man may not attain his end in the continued existence of the 
race, rather than in that of the individual], the argument appears more valuable as a 
rational supplement to the facts already mentioned, and seems to render certain at 
least the immortality of those upon whom God has set his love, and in whom he has 
wrought the beginnings of righteousness. 

Lord Erskine: “‘ Inferior animals have no instincts or faculties which are not subser- 
vient to the ends and purposes of their being. Man’s reason, and faculties endowed 
with power to reach the most distant worlds, would be useless if his existence were 
to terminate in the grave.’’ There would be wastefulness in the extinction of great 
minds; see Jackson, James Martineau, 439. As water is implied by the organization of 
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the fish, and air by that of the bird, so ‘“‘ the existence of spiritual power within us is 
likewise presumption that some fitting environment awaits the spirit when it shall be 
set free and perfected, and sex and death can be dispensed with’? (Newman Smyth, 
Place of Death in Evolution, 106). Nigeli, the German botanist, says that Nature tends 
to perfection. Yet the mind hardly begins to awake, ere the bodily powers decline 
( George, Progress and Poverty, 505). ** Character grows firmer and solider as the body 
ages and grows weaker. Can character be vitally implicated in the act of physical 
dissolution?” (Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 353). If a rational and moral Deity has caused 
the gradual evolution in humanity of the ideas of right and wrong, and has added to it 
the faculty of creating ethical ideals, must he not have provided some satisfaction for 
the ethical needs which this development has thus called into existence? ( Balfour, 
Foundations of Belief, 351). 

Royce, Conception of God, 50, quotes Le Conte as follows: ** Nature is the womb in 
which, and evolution the process by which, are generated sons of God. Without 
immortality this whole process is balked —the whole process of cosmic evolution is 
futile. Shall God be so long and at so great pains to achieve a spirit, capable of com- 
muning with himself, and then allow it to lapse again into nothingness?’? John Fiske, 
Destiny of Man, 116, accepts the immortality of the soul by ‘‘a supreme act of faith in 
the reasonableness of God’s work.’”’ If man is the end of the creative process and the 
object of God’s care, then the soul’s career cannot be completed with its present life 
upon the earth (Newman Smyth, Place of Death in Evolution, 92, 93). Bowne, Philos- 
ophy of Theism, 254— “* Neither God nor the future life is needed to pay us for present 
virtue, but rather as the condition without which our nature falls into irreconcilable 
discord with itself, and passes on to pessimism and despair. High and continual effort 
is impossible without correspondingly high and abiding hopes.....It is no more 
selfish to desire to live hereafter than it is to desire to live to-morrow.” Dr. M.B. 
Anderson used to say that there must be a heaven for canal horses, washerwomen, 
and college presidents, because they do not get their deserts in this life. 

Life is aseries of commencements rather than of accomplished ends. Longfellow, on 
Charles Sumner: ‘* Death takes us by surprise, And stays our hurrying feet; The great 
design unfinished lies, Our lives are incomplete. But in the dark unknown Perfect 
their circles seem, Even as a bridge’s arch of stone Is rounded in the stream.” Robert 
Browning, Abt Vogler: ‘ There never shall be one lost good”; Prospice: ‘No work 
begun shall ever pause for death”’; ‘‘Pleasure must succeed to pleasure, else past 
pleasure turns to pain; And this first life claims a second, else I count its good no 
gain’’; Old Picturesin Florence: ‘‘ We are faulty — why not? We have time instore” ; 
Grammarian’s Funeral: ‘* What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and apes,— Man has For- 
ever.” Robert Browning wrote in his wife’s Testament the following testimony of 
Dante: ‘Thus I believe, thusI affirm, thus I am certain it is, that from this life I 
shall pass to another better, there where that lady lives, of whom my soul was enam- 
ored.” And Browning saysina letter: “‘It is a great thing —the greatest —that a 
human being should have passed the probation of life, and sum up its experience ina 
witness to the power and love of God. ....I1I see even more reason to hold by the 
same hope.”’ 


(c) The ethical argument.—Man is not, in this world, adequately pun- 
ished for his evil deeds. Our sense of justice leads us to believe that God’s 
moral administration will be vindicated in a life to come. Mere extinction 
of being would not be a sufficient penalty, nor would it permit degrees of 
punishment corresponding to degrees of guilt. This is therefore an argu- 
ment from God’s justice to the immortality of the wicked. The guilty con- 
science demands a state after death for punishment. 

This isan argument from God’s justice to the immortality of the wicked, as the pre- 
ceding was an argument from God‘s love to the immortality of the righteous. 
* History defies our moral sense by giving a peaceful end to Sulla.” Louis XV and 
Madame Pompadour died in their beds, after a life of extreme luxury. Louis XVI and 
his queen, though far more just and pure, perished by an appalling tragedy. The fates 
of these four cannot be explained by the wickedness of the latter pair and the virtue 
of the former. Alexander the Sixth, the worst of the popes, was apparently prosper- 


ous and happy in his iniquities. Though guilty of the most shameful crimes, he was 
serenely impenitent, and to the last of his days he defied both God and man. Since 
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there is not an execution of justice here, we feel that there must be a “judgment to come,” 
such as that which terrified Felix (Acts 24:25). Martineau, Study, 2: 383-388. Stopford 
A. Brooke, Justice : ‘* Three men went out one summer night, No care had they or 
aim, And dined and drank. ‘ Ere we go home We’ll have,’ they said, ‘agame.’ Three 
girls began that summer night A life of endless shame, And went through drink, disease, 
and death Asswift as racing flame. Lawless and homeless, foul, they died ; Rich, loved 

and praised, the men: But when they all shall meet with God, And Justice speaks,— 
what then?’’ See John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2:255-297. G. F. Wilkin, 
Controlin Evolution: ‘ Belief in immortality is a practical necessity of evolution. 
If the decisions of to-day areto determine our eternal destiny, then it is vastly more 
important to choose and act aright, than it is to preserve our earthly life. The martyrs 
were right. Conscience is vindicated. We can live for the ideal of manhood. 
Immortality is a powerful reformatory instrument.’? Martineau, Study of Religion, 
2 :388 —‘* If Death gives a final discharge to the sinner and the saint alike, Conscience has 
told us more lies than it has ever called to their account.” Shakespeare, Henry V, 
4:2—‘‘If [transgressors ] have defeated the law and outrun native punishment, 
though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God”; Henry VI, 2d 
part, 5:2—‘‘ Can we outrun the heavens ?”’ Addison, Cato: ‘‘It must be so,— Plato, 
thou reasonest well.— Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, This longing 
after immortality ? Or whence this secret dread and inward horror Of falling into 
naught? Why shrinks the soul Back on herself and startles at destruction? ’T is the 
divinity that stirs within us, ’Tis Heaven itself that points out a hereafter, And inti- 
mates eternity to man.” 


Gildersleeve, in The Independent, March 30, 1899 — ‘‘ Plato in the Phzedo argues for 
immortality from the alternation of opposites : life must follow death as death follows 
life. But alternation of opposites is not generation of opposites. He argues from 
reminiscence. But this involves pre-existence and a cycle of incarnations, not the 
immortality which we crave. The soul abides, as the idea abides, but there is no guar- 
antee that it abides forever. He arguesfrom the uncompounded nature of the soul. 
But we do not know the soul’s nature, and at most this is an analogy: as soulis like 
God, invisible, it must like God abide. But this is analogy, and nothing more.”’ 
William James, Will to Believe, 87 —**‘ That our whole physical life may lie soaking in a 
spiritual atmosphere, a dimension of being which we at present have no organ for 
apprehending, is vividly suggested to us by the analogy of the life of our domestic ani- 
mals. Our dogs, for example, are in our human life, but are not of it. They bite, but 
do not know what it means ; they submit to vivisection, and do not know the meaning 
of that.” 


George Eliot, walking with Frederic Myers in the Fellows’ Garden at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, ‘“‘stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as her text the three words 
which have been used so often as the inspiring trumpet-calls of men— the words God, 
Immortality, Duty — pronounced with terrible earnestness how inconceivable was the 
first, how unbelievable the second, and yet how peremptory and absolute the third.” 
But this idea of the infinite nature of Duty is the creation of Christianity — the last 
infinite would never have attained its present range and intensity, had it not been indis- 
solubly connected with the other two ( Forrest, Christ of History and Experience, 16). 


This ethical argument has probably more power over the minds of men than any 
other. Men believe in Minos and Rhadamanthus, if not in the Elysian Fields. But 
even here it may be replied that the judgment which conscience threatens may be, 
not immortality, but extinction of being. We shall see, however, in our discussion 
of the endlessness of future punishment, that mere annihilation cannot satisfy the 
moral instinct which lies at the basis of this argument. That demands a punishment 
proportioned in each case to the guilt incurred by transgression. Extinction of being 
would be the same to all. Asit would notadmit of degrees, so it would not, in any 
case, sufficiently vindicate God’s righteousness, F. W. Newman: “If man be not 
immortal, God is not just.” 


But while this argument proves life and punishment for the wicked after death, it 
leaves us dependent on revelation for our knowledge how long that life and punish- 
ment will be. Kant’s argumentis that man strives equally for morality and for well- 
being ; but morality often requires the sacrifice of well-being ; hence there must be a 
future reconciliation of the two in the well-being or reward of virtue. To all of which 
it might be answered, first, that there is no virtue so perfect as to merit reward ; and 
secondly, that virtue is its own reward, and so is well-being. 


-_ 
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(d@) The historical argument.—The popular belief of all nations and 
ages shows that the idea of immortality is natural to the human mind. It 
is not sufficient to say that this indicates only such desire for continued 
earthly existence as is necessary to self-preservation ; for multitudes expect 
a life beyond death without desiring it, and multitudes desire a heavenly 
life without caring for the earthly. This testimony of man’s nature to 
immortality may be regarded as the testimony of the God who made the 
nature. 


Testimonies to this popular belief are given in Bartlett, Lifeand Death Eternal, pref- 
ace: The arrow-heads and earthen vessels laid by the side of the dead Indian; the 
silver obolus put in the mouth of the dead Greek to pay Charon’s passage money ; the 
furnishing of the Egyptian corpse with the Book of the Dead, the papyrus-roll con- 
taining the prayer he is to offer and the chart of his journey through the unseen world, 
The Gauls did not hesitate to lend money, on the sole condition that he to whom they 
lent it would return it to them in the other life,—so sure were they that they should 
get it again ( Valerius Maximus, quoted in Boissier, La Religion Romaine, 1: 264). The 
Laplanders bury flint and tinder with the dead, to furnish light for the dark journey. 
The Norsemen buried the horse and armor for the dead hero’s triumphant ride. The 
Chinese scatter paper images of sedan porters over the grave, to help along in the 
sombre pilgrimage. The Greenlanders bury with the child a dog to guide him (George 
Dana Boardman, Sermon on Immortality ). 

Savage, Life after Death, 1-18 —‘t Candles at the head of the casket are the modern 
representatives of the primitive man’s fire which was to light the way of the soul on its 
dark journey..... Ulysses talks in the underworld with the shade of Hercules 
though the real Hercules, a demigod, had been transferred to Olympus, and was there 
living in companionship with the gods..... The Brahman desired to escape being 
reborn. Socrates: ‘To die and be released is better for me.’ Here Iam walking ona 
plank. Itreaches out into the fog, and I have got to keep walking. I can see only ten 
feet ahead of me. I know that pretty soon I must walk over the end of that plank,— I 
haven’t the slightest idea into what, and I don’t believe anybody else knows. And I 
don’t like it.”’ Matthew Arnold: ‘‘Is there no other life? Pitch this one high.” But 
without positive revelation most men will say: “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” 
(1 Cor. 15 : 82). 

** By passionately loving life, we make Loved life unlovely, hugging her to death.”’ 
Theodore Parker: ‘‘ The intuition of mortality is written in the heart of man by a 
Hand that writes no falsehoods. .... There is evidence of a summer yet to be, in the 
buds which lie folded through our northern winter — efflorescences in human nature 
unaccountable if the end of man isin the grave.” But it may be replied that many 
universal popular impressions have proved false, such as belief in ghosts, and in the 
moving of the sun round the earth. While the mass of men have believed in immor- 
tality, some of the wisest have been doubters. Cyrus said: ‘‘I cannot imagine that 
the soul lives only while it remains in this mortal body.’? But the dying words of 
Socrates were: “ We part; Iam going to die, and you to live; which of us goes the 
better way is known to God alone.” Cicero declared: ‘*‘ Upon this subject I entertain 
no more than conjectures; ” and said that, when he was reading Plato’s argument for 
immortality, he seemed to himself convinced, but when he laid down the book he 
found that all his doubts returned. Farrar, Darkness and Dawn, 134 —‘* Though Cicero 
wrote his Tusculan Disputations to prove the doctrine of immortality, he spoke of 
that doctrine in his letters and speeches as a mere pleasing speculation, whlch might 
be discussed with interest, but which no one practically held.” 

Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, 3: 9, calls death ‘*‘ the most to be feared of all things .... forit 
appears to be the end of everything ; and for the deceased there appears to be no longer 
either any good or any evil. ’’ Adschylus: ** Of one once dead thereis no resurrection. ”’ 
Catullus: ‘‘ When once our brief day has set, we must sleep one everlasting night.” 
Tacitus: ‘* If there is a place for the spirits of the pious; if, as the wise suppose, great 
souls do not become extinct with their bodies.”” ‘In that if,’? says Uhlhorn, “ lies the 
whole torturing uncertainty of heathenism.’? Seneca, Ep. liv.—‘* Mors est non esse ” 
—‘*Death is not to be’; Troades, V, 393—‘* Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors 
nihil ” —‘‘ There is nothing after death, and death itself is nothing.’’ Marcus Aurelius; 
* What springs from earth dissolves to earth again, and heavenborn things fly to their 
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native seat.’?> The Emperor Hadrian to his soul: ** Animula, vagula, blandula, Hospes 
comesque corporis, Quz nunc abibis in loca? Pallidula, rigida, nudula.” Classic 
writers might have said of thesoul at death : ‘* We know not where is that Promethean 
torch That can its light relume.”’ 

Chadwick, 184 — “* With the growth of all that is best in man of intelligence and affec- 
tion, there goes the development of the hope of an immortal life. If the hope thus 
developed is not a valid one, then we have a radical contradiction in our moral nature. 
The survival of the fittest points in the same direction.’? Andrew Marvell (1621-1678 )— 
** At my back I always hear Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; And yonder all 
before us lie Deserts of vast Eternity.’”’ Goethe in his last days came to be a profound 
believer in immortality. ‘‘ You ask me what are my grounds for this belief? The 
weightiest is this, that we cannot do without it.”” Huxley wrote in a letter to Morley: ~ 
**Tt is a curious thing that I find my dislike to the thought of extinction increasing as I 
get older and nearer the goal. It flashes across me at all sorts of time that in 1900 I shall 
probably know no more of what is going on than I didin 1800. I had sooner be in hell, 
a great deal,— at any rate in one of the upper circles, where climate and the company 
are not too trying.” 

The book of Job shows how impossible it is for man to work out the problem of per- 
sonal immortality from the point of view of merely natural religion. Shakespeare, in 
Measure for Measure, represents Claudio as saying to his sister Isabella: ‘* Aye, but to 
die, and go we know not where ; To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; This sensible 
warm motion to become A kneaded clod.”’ Strauss, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 789—‘t The other 
world is in all men the one enemy, in its aspect of a future world, however, the last 
enemy, which speculative criticism has to fight, and if possible to overcome.” Omar 
Khayyam, Rubaiyat, Stanzas 28-35 —‘* I came like Water, and like WindI go..... Up 
from Earth’s Centre through the seventh gate I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate, 
And many a knot unravelled by the Road, But not the master-knot of human fate. 
There was the Door to which I found no Key; There was the Veil through which I 
might not see: Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee There was,— And then no more 
of Thee and Me. Earth could not answer, nor the Seas that mourn, In flowing purple, 
of their Lord forlorn; Nor rolling Heaven, with all his signs revealed, And hidden by 
the sleeve of Night and Morn. Then of the Thee in Me, who works behind The veil, I 
lifted up my hands to find A Lamp, amid the darkness; and I heard As from with- 
out — ‘ The Me within Thee blind.’ Then to the lip of this poor earthen Urn I leaned, 
the secret of my life to learn; And Lipto Lip it murmur’d—‘ While you live, Drink ! — 
for, once dead, you never shall return!’” So ‘‘ The Phantom Caravan has reached The 
Nothing it set out from.” It is a demonstration of the hopelessness and blindness and 
sensuality of man, when left without the revelation of God and of the life to come. 

The most that can be claimed for this fourth argument from popular belief is that it 
indicates a general appentency for continued existence after death, and that the idea is 
congruous with our nature. W. H. Forster said to Harriet Martineau that he would 
rather be damned than annihilated; see F. P. Cobbe, Peak of Darien, 44. But it may 
be replied that there is reason enough for this desire for life in the fact that it ensures 
the earthly existence of the race, which might commit universal suicide without it. 
There igs reason enough in the present life for its existence, and we are not necessitated 
to infer a future life therefrom. This objection cannot be fully answered from reason 
alone. Butif we take our argument in connection with the Scriptural revelation con- 
cerning God’s making of man in his image, we may regard the testimony of man’s 
nature as the testimony of the God who made it. 


We conclude our statement of these rational proofs with the acknowledg- 
ment that they rest upon the presupposition that there exists a God of truth, 
wisdom, justice, and love, who has made man in his image, and who desires 
to commune with his creatures. We acknowledge, moreover, that these 
proofs give us, not anabsolute demonstration, but only a balance of proba- 
bility, in favor of man’s immortality. We turn therefore to Scripture for 
the clear revelation of a fact of which reason furnishes us little more than 
a presumption, 

Everett, Essays, 76, 77 —‘“* In his Triitume eines Geistersehers, Kant foreshadows the 


Method of his Kritik. He gives usa scheme of disembodied spirits, and calls it a bit of 
mystic ( geheimen ) philosophy; then the opposite view, which he calls a bit of vulgar 
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(gemeimen ) philosophy. Then he says the scales of the understanding are not quite 
impartial, and the one that has the inscription ‘Hope for the future’ has a mechani- 
cal advantage. He says he cannot rid himself of this unfairness. He suffers feeling to 
determine the result. This is intellectual agnosticism supplemented by religious faith.” 
The following lines have been engraved upon the tom» of Professor Huxley ; “ And if 
there be no meeting past the grave, If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. Be not 
afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, For God still giveth his beloved sleep, And if an 
endless sleep he wills, so best.’”” Contrast this consolation with: “Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe alsoin me, In my Father's house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you. I go to prepare aplace for you And if I go and prepare a place for you. I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also’” ( John 14 : 1-3, 

Dorner: “There is no rational evidence which compels belief in immortality. 
Immortality has its pledge in God’s making man in his image, and in God’s will of love 
for communion with men.”’ Luthardt, Compendium, 289—‘‘ The truth in these proofs 
from reason is the idea of human personality and its relation to God. Belief in God is 
the universal presupposition and foundation of the universal belief in immortality.” 
When Strauss declared that this belief in immortality is the last enemy which is to be 
destroyed, he forgot that belief in God is more ineradicable still. Frances Power Cobbe, 
Life, 92 —‘* The doctrine of immortality is to me the indispensable corollary of that of 
the goodness of God.” 

Hadley, Essays, Philological and Critical, 392-379 —‘t The claim of immortality may be 
based on one or the other of two assumptions: (1) The same organism will be repro. 
duced hereafter, and the same functions, or part of them, again manifested in connec. 
tion with it, and accompanied with consciousness of continued identity; or, (2) The 
sume functions may be exercised and accompanied with consciousness of identity, 
though not connected with the same organism as before; may in fact go on without 
interruption, without being even suspended by death, though no longer manifested to 
us.” The conclusion is: ** The light of nature, when all directed to this question, does 
furnish a presumption in favor of immortality, but not so strong a presumption as to 
exclude great and reasonable doubts upon the subject.” 

For an excellent synopsis of arguments and objections, see Hase, Hutterus Redivivus, 
276. See also Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 417-441; A. M. Fairbairn, on Idea of Immor- 
tality, in Studies in Philos. of Religion and of History; Wordsworth, Intimations of 
Immortality ; Tennyson, Two Voices; Alger, Critical History of Doctrine of Future 
Life, with Appendix by Ezra Abbott, containing a Catalogue of Works relating to the 
Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul ; Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality, by George 
A. Gordon, Josiah Royce, William James, Dr. Osler, John Fiske, B. I. Wheeler, Hyslop, 
Miinsterberg, Crothars. 


2. Upon scriptural grounds. 


(a) The account of man’s creation, and the subsequent allusions to it 
in Scripture, show that, while the body was made corruptible and subject 
to death, the soul was made in the image of God, incorruptible and 
immortal. 


Gen. 1:26, 27 —“ Let us make man in our image"; 2:7 —‘‘And Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul'’—here, as was shown in 
our treatment of Man’s Original State, page 523, it is not the divine image, but the 
body, that is formed of dust; and into this body the soul that possesses the divineimage 
is breathed. Inthe Hebrew records, the animating soul is everywhere distinguished 
from the earthly body. Gen. 3 : 22, 23 —“ Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil ; 
and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever: therefore Jehovah God 
sent him forth from the garden of Eden" — man had immortality of soul, and now, lest to this he 
add immortality of body, heis expelled from the tree of life. Eccl. 12:7 —“ the dust returneth 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit returneth unto God who gave it’’; Zech. 12:1—“ Jehovah, who stretcheth forth 
the heavens, and layeth the foundation of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him." 

Mat. 10: 28—“ And be not afraid of them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; but rather fear him who 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell"; Acts 7; 59—“And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’; 2 Cor. 12:2—“I know a man in Christ, fourteen vears ago ( whether in the 
body, I know not; or whether out of the body, I know not; God knoweth), such & one caught up even to the third 
heaven’; 4 Cor, 15:45, 46 —‘‘Tho first man Adam became a living soul, The last Adam became a life-giving spirit, 
Howheit that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that which is spiritual” =the first 
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Adam was made a being whose body was psychical and mortal—a body of flesh and 
blood, that could not inherit the kingdom of God. So Paul says the spiritual is not 
first, but the psychical; but there is no intimation that the soul also was created 
mortal, and needed external appliances, like the tree of life, before it could enter upon 
immortality. 

But it may be asked: Is not all this, in 1 (or. 15, spoken of the regenerate—those to 
whom a new principle of life has been communicated ? We answer, yes; but that does 
not prevent us from learning from the passage the natural immortality of the soul; for 
in regeneration the essence is not changed, no new substance is imparted, no new 
faculty or constitutive element is added, and no new principle of holiness is infused. 
lhe truth is simply that the spirit is morally readjusted. For substance of the above 
remarks, see Hovey, State of Impenitent Dead, 1-27. 

Savage, Life after Death, 46, 53 —‘‘The word translated ‘soul’, in Gen, 2:7, is the 
same word which inother parts of the O. T. is used to denote the life-principle of 
animals. It does not follow that soul implies immortality, for then all animals would 
be immortal. .... The firmament of the Hebrews was the cover of a dinner-platter, 
solid, but with little windows to let the rain through. Above this firmament was 
heaven where God and angels abode, but no people went there. All went below. But 
growing moral sense held that the good could not be imprisoned in Hades. So came the 
idea of resurrection. ....Ifaforce,a universe with God left out, can do all that has 
been done, I do not see why it cannot also continue my existence through what is 
called death.” 

Dr. H. Heath Bawden: ‘“ Itis only the creature that is born that will die. Monera 
and Amcebze are immortal, as Weismann tells us. They do not die, because they never 
are born. The death of the individual as a somatic individual is for the sake of the 
larger future life of the individualin its germinal immortality. So we live ourselves 
spiritually into our children, as well as physically. An organism is nothing but a 
centre or focus through which the world surges. What matter if the irrelevant somatic 
portion is lost in what we call death! The only immortality possible is the immortality 
of function. My body has changed completely since I was a boy, but I have become a 
larger self thereby. Birth and death simply mark steps or stages in the growth of 
such an individual, which in its very nature does not exclude but rather includes 
within it the lives of all other individuals. The individualis more than a passive meme 
ber, he is an active organ of a biological whole. The laws of his life are the social 
organism functioning in one of its organs. He lives and moves and hag his being in the 
great spirit of the whole, which comes to a focus or flowers out in his conscious life.’ 


(6) The account of the curse in Genesis, and the subsequent allusions to 
it in Scripture, show that, while the death then incurred includes the dis- 
solution of the body, it does not include cessation of being on the part of 
the soul, but only designates that state of the soul which is the opposite 
of true life, viz., a state of banishment from God, of unholiness, and of 
misery. 


Gen. 2:17—"in the day that thon eatest thereof thou shalt surely die”; cf. 3:8 —“the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of Jehovah God"; 146-19— the curse of pain and toil: 22-24 — banishment 
from the garden of Eden and from the tree of life. Mat. 8:22—‘Follow me; and leave the dead 
to bury their own dead” ; 25:41, 46—“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire... . These shall go away 
into eternal punishment” ; Luke 15: 32 —‘this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was lost, and is found ” ; 
John 5: 24 —“‘He that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, 
but hath passed out of death into life’’; 6:47, 53, 63 —“He that believeth hath eternal life. .... Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. ... the words that I have spoken unto 
you are spirit, and are life”: 8: 51 —“Ifa man keep my word, he shall never seo death,” 

Rom, 5:21 —“ that, as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life” ; 
8 :13—" if ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but if by the Spirit ye put to death the deeds of the body, ye shall live” ; 
Eph, 2:1—“dead through your trespasses and sins" ; 5:14—“‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall shine upon thee”; James 5:20 —‘he who converteth a sinner from the error of his way shall save a 
soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins’’; 1 John 3: 14—“ We know that we have passed out of death into 
life, because we love the brethren’; Rev. 3:1 —“I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou 
art dead,”” 

We are to interpret O. T. terms by the N. T. meaning put into them. We are to 
interpret the Hebrew by the Greek, not the Greek by the Hebrew. It never would do to 
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interpret our missionaries’ use of the Chinese words for “‘ God”’, ‘“‘spirit’”’, “ holiness ’’, 
by the use of those words among the Chinese before the missionaries came. By the 
later usage of the N. T., the Holy Spirit shows us what he meant by the usage of the 
oO. AIS 


(c) The Scriptural expressions, held by annihilationists to imply cessa- 
tion of being on the part of the wicked, are used not only in connections 
where they cannot bear this meaning (Esther 4:16), but in connections 
where they imply the opposite. 


Esther 4:16—“if I perish, I perish’; Gen, 6:11 —“ And the earth was corrupt before God’ — here, in the 
LXX, the word é¢%apn, translated “ was corrupt,’ is the same word which in other places is 
interpreted by annihilationists as meaning extinction of being. In Ps, 119:176, “I have gone 
astray like a lost sheep " cannot mean “ I have gone astray like an annihilated sheep.”’ Is, 49:17 
—‘‘thy destroyers [ annihilators ? ] and they that made thee waste shall go forth from thee” ; 57:1, 2—“ The 
righteous perisheth [is annihilated ? ] and no man layeth it to heart; and merciful men are taken away, none 
considering that the righteous is taken away from the evil to come, He entereth into peace; they rest in their beds, each 
one that walketh in his uprightness"’; Dan, 9 :26—‘And after the three score and two weeks shall the anointed one be 
cut off [ annihilated ? ].’”’ 

Mat, 10: 6, 39, 42 —‘‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel . , . . ho that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.... 
he shall in no wise lose his reward''—in these verses we cannot substitute *‘ annihilate” for 
“lose '’; Acts 13:41—‘Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish’; cf, Mat.6:16—“for they disfigure their 
faces ''—where the same word ddavigw ig used. 1 Cor. 3:17—“If any man destroyeth [ annihi- 
lates ? ] the templo of God, him shall God destroy” ; 2 Cor. 7:2—‘‘ we corrupted no man ’’— where the same 
word ddcipw is used. 2 Thess, 1:9—“who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction from the face of 
the Lord and from the glory of his might"’ = the wicked shall be driven out from the presence of 
Christ. Destruction is not annihilation. ‘‘Destruction from’ — separation ; (per contra, see 
Prof. W. A. Stevens, Com. in loco: “from’’ =the source from which the “destraction’’ pro- 
ceeds). ‘* A ship engulfed in quicksands is destroyed; a temple broken down and 
deserted is destroyed’’; see Lillie, Com. in loco. 2 Pet.3:7—‘‘day of judgment and destruction of 
ungodly men’ — here the word “ destruction" (amwaAcias ) is the same with that used of the end 
of the present order of things, and translated “perished” (améAero) in verse 6, **‘ We cannot 
accordingly infer fromit that the ungodly will cease to exist, but only that there will 
be a great and penal change in their condition ”’ (Plumptre, Com. in loco). 


(dad) The passages held to prove the annihilation of the wicked at death 
cannot have this meaning, since the Scriptures foretell a resurrection of the 
unjust as well as of the just ; and asecond death, or a misery of the reunited 
soul and body, in the case of the wicked. 


Acts 24:15 —‘there shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust’’; Rev, 2:11 —‘‘He that overcometh shall not 
be hurt of the second death’; 20:14, 15—“‘And death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death, even the lake of fire, Andif any was not found written in the book of life, he was cast into the lake of fire '’; 
21:8 —“ their part shall be in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone; which is the second death.” The 
~ “second death" ig the first death intensified. Having one’s “part in the lake of fire” is not anni- 
hilation. 

In a similar manner the word “life” is to be interpreted not as meaning continuance 
of being, butas meaning perfection of being. As death isthe loss not of life, but of all 
that makes life desirable, so life is the possession of the highest good. 1 Tim. 5:6—*She 
that giveth herself to pleasure is dead while she liveth’’.— here the death is spiritual death, and it is 
implied that true life is spiritual life. John 10:10—“TIcame that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly " —implies that “life” is not: 1. mere existence, for they had this before Christ 
came ; nor 2. mere motion, as squirrels go in a wheel, without making progress; nor 8. 
mere possessions, “ for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things which he possesseth” (Luke 12; 45), 
But life is: 1. right relation of our powers, or holiness; 2. right use of our powers, 
or love; 3. right number of our powers, or completeness; 4. right intensity of our 
powers, or energy of will; 5. right environment of our powers, or society ; 6. right 
source of our powers, or God. 


(e) The words used in Scripture to denote the place of departed spirits 
have in them noimplication of annihilation, and the allusions to the condi- 
tion of the departed show that death, to the writers of the Old and the New 
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Testaments, although it was the termination of man’s earthly existence, 
was not an extinction of his being or his consciousness. 


On Sixv’ Sheol, Gesenius, Lexicon, 10th ed., says that, though Sinw is commonly 
explained as infinitive of ONW, to demand, it is undoubtedly allied to Sypw (root Sy ), 
to be sunk, and sinking,’ ‘depth,’ or ‘the sunken, deep, place.’ ’Avdys, Hades, not 
‘hell,’ butthe ‘unseen world,’ conceived by the Greeks as a shadowy, but not as an 
unconscious, state of being. Genung, Epic of the Inner Life, on Job 7:9—‘* Sheol, the 
Hebrew word designating the unseen abode of the dead ; a neutral word, presupposing 
neither misery nor happiness, and not infrequently used much as we use the word ‘the 
grave’, to denote the final undefined resting-place of all.” 

Gen. 25:8, 9— Abraham “was gathered to his people, And Isaac and Ishmael his sons buried him in the cave 
of Machpelah,’ ‘* Yet Abraham’s father was buried in Haran, and his more remote ances- 
tors in Ur of the Chaldees. So Joshua’s generation is said to be ‘gathered to their fathers’ 
though the generation that preceded them perished in the wilderness, and previous 
generations died in Egypt” (W. H. Green, in 8. 8. Times ). So of Isaac in Gen, 35: 29, and 
of Jacobin 19: 29, 33, — all of whom were gathered to their fathers before they were bur- 
ied. Num, 20:24 —“ Aaron shall be gathered unto his people’ — here it is very plain that being “ gathered 
unto his people’ was something different from burial. Deut. 10:6— “There Aaron died, and there he was 
buried.” Job 3:18, 18 —“ For now should I have lain down and been quiet ; Ishould have slept; then had I been at 
rest, . . . « There the prisoners are at ease together ; They hear not the voice of the taskmaster'’; 7:9—“ As the cloud 
is consumed and vanisheth away, So he that goeth down to Sheol shall come up no more”; 14:22 —“ But his flesh upon 
him hath pain, And his soul within him mourneth.” 

Ez, 32:21 —“ The strong among the mighty shall speak to him outof the midst of Sheol’; Luke 16:23 —* And in 
Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom”’ ; 23: 48 —“ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise"; cf. 1 Sam. 28:19—Samuel said to Saul in the cave of Endor: 
“ to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me" — evidently not in an unconscious state. Many 
of these passages intimate a continuity of consciousness after death. Though Sheol is 
unknown to man, it ig naked and open to God (Job 26:6); he can find men there to 
redeem them from thence ( Ps. 49:15 ) — proof that death is not annihilation. See Girdle- 
stone, O. T. Synonyms, 447. 


(f) The terms and phrases which have been held to declare absolute 
cessation of existence at death are frequently metaphorical, and an exami- 
nation of them in connection with the context and with other Scriptures is 
sufficient to show the untenableness of the literal interpretation put upon 
them by the annihilationists, and to prove that the language is merely the 
language of appearance. 


Death is often designated as a “sleeping” or a “falling asleep”; see John 11:11, 44 —“Our friend 
Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go, thatI may awake him out of sleep, .... Then Jesus therefore said unto them 
plainly, Lazarus is dead.” Here the language of appearance is used ; yet this language could 
not have been used, if the soul had not been conceived of as alive, though sundered 
from the body ; see Meyer on / (or, 1:18. So the language of appearance is used in Keel. 
9:10 —“there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol whither thou goest” — and in Ps, 146:4 — 
“ His breath gooth forth ; he returneth to his earth ; In that very day his thoughts perish.”’ 

See Mozley, Essays, 2: 171 —‘‘ These passages often describe the phenomena of death 
as it presents itself to our eyes, and so do not enter into the reality which takes place 
beneath it.” Bartlett, Life and Death Eternal, 189-358 —‘* Because the same Hebrew 
word is used for ‘spirit’ and ‘ breath,’ shall we say that the spirit is only breath ? 
‘Heart’ in English might in like manner be made to mean only the material organ; and 
David’s heart, panting, thirsting, melting within him, would have to be interpreted 
literally. Soa man may be ‘ eaten up with avarice,’ while yet his being is not only not 
extinct, but is in a state of frightful activity.” 


(g) The Jewish belief in a conscious existence after death is proof that 
the theory of annihilation rests upon a misinterpretation of Scripture. 
That such a belief in the immortality of the soul existed among the Jews is 
abundantly evident: from the knowledge of a future state possessed by the 
Egyptians ( Acts 7: 22) ; from the accounts of the translation of Enoch and 
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of Elijah ( Gen. 5: 24 ; cf. Heb. 11:5. 2K. 2:11); from the invocation 
of the dead which was practised, although forbidden by the law (1 Sam. 
28 : 7-14; cf. Lev. 20:28; Deut. 18:10, 11) ; from allusions in the O. T. 
to resurrection, future retribution, and life beyond the grave (Job 
19 : 25-27 ; Ps. 16:9-11; Is. 26:19; Ez. 87:1-14; Dan. 12: 2, 3, 13); 
and from distinct declarations of such faith by Philo and Josephus, as well 
as by the writers of the N. T. (Mat. 22:31, 32; Acts 23:6; 26 : 6-8 ; 
Heb. 11 : 13-16). 


The Egyptian coffin was called ** the chest of the living.’”’ The Egyptians called their 
houses ‘‘ hostelries,” while their tombs they called their ‘‘ eternal homes” ( Butcher, 
Aspects of Greek Genius, 30). See the Book of the Dead, translated by Birch, in Bunsen’s 
Egypt’s Place, 123-383: The principal ideas of the first part of the Book of the Dead are 
* living again after death, and being born again as the sun,’’ which typified the Egyp- 
tian resurrection (138). ‘* The deceased lived again after death’ (134). ‘‘ The Osiris 
lives after he dies, like the sun daily ; for as the sun died and was born yesterday, so 
the Osiris is born” (164). Yet the immortal part, in its continued existence, was 
dependent for its blessedness upon the preservation of the body ; and for this reason the 
body wasembalmed. Immortality of the body is as important as the passage of the 
soul to the upper regions. Growth or natural reparation of the body is invoked as 
earnestly as the passage of the soul. ‘“‘There is not a limb of him without a god; 
Thoth is vivifying his limbs ’”’ (197 ). 

Maspero, Recueil de Travaux, gives the following readings from the inner walls of 
pyramids twelve miles south of Cairo: ‘*‘O Unas, thou hast gone away dead, but liv- 
ing’’; ‘* Teti is the living dead ’’; ‘* Arise, O Teti, to die no more’’; ‘‘ O Pepi, thou diest 
no more’’;—these inscriptions show that to the Egyptians there was life beyond 
death. ‘The life of Unas is duration; his period is eternity’’; ‘‘ They render thee 
happy throughout all eternity’; ‘‘ He who has given thee life and eternity is Ra” ; — 
here we see that the life beyond death was eternal. ‘ Rising at his pleasure, gathering 
his members that are in the tomb, Unas goes forth’’; ‘‘ Unas has his heart, his legs, his 
arms’’; this asserts reunion with the body. ‘* Reunited to thy soul, thou takest thy 
place among the stars of heaven’’; ‘the soul is thine within thee’”’;—there was 
reunion with the soul. ‘‘A god is born, it is Unas’”’; ‘‘O Ra, thy son comes to thee, 
this Unas comes to thee’’; “*O Father of Unas, grant that he may be included in the 
number of the perfect and wise gods’’; here it is taught that the reunited soul and 
body becomes a god and dwells with the gods. 

Howard Osgood: ‘‘ Osiris, the son of gods, came to live on earth. His life was a pat- 
tern for others. He was put to death by the god of evil, but regained his body, lived 
again, and became, in the other world, the judge of all men.” Tiele, Egyptian Religion, 
280 — ** To become like god Osiris, a benefactor, a good being, persecuted but justified, 
judged but pronounced innocent, was looked upon as the ideal of every pious man, and 
as the condition on which alone eternal life could be obtained, and as the means by 
which it could be continued.” Ebers, Etudes Archéologiques, 21—‘* The texts in the 
pyramids show us that under the Pharaohs of the 5th dynasty ( before 2500 B. C.) the 
doctrine that the deceased became god was not only extant, but was developed more 
thoroughly and with far higher flight of imagination than we could expect from the 
simple statements concerning the other world hitherto known to us as from that early 
time.”’ Revillout, on Egyptian Ethics, in Bib. Sac., July, 1890: 304—‘* An almost abso- 
lute sinlessness was for the Egyptian the condition of becoming another Osiris and 
enjoying eternal happiness. Of the penitential side, so highly developed in the ancient 
Babylonians and Hebrews, which gave rise to s0 many admirable penitential psalms, 
we find only a trace among the Egyptians. Sinlessness is the rule, —the deceased 
yaunts himself as a hero of virtue.’”’ See Uarda, by Ebers; Dr. Howard Osgood, on 
Resurrection among the Egyptians, in Hebrew Student, Feb. 1885. The Egyptians, 
however, recognized no transmigration of souls; see Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 
181-184, 

It is morally impossible that Moses should not have known the Egyptian doctrine of 
immortality: Acts 7:22— “ And Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Hgyptians.”’ That Moses did 
not make the doctrine more prominent in his teachings, may be for the reason that it 
was so connected with Egyptian superstitions with regard to Osiris. Yet the Jews 
believed in immortality : Gen, 5:24—‘‘and Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for God took him"; 
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cf. Heb. 11:5 — “By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death”; 2 Kings 2:11—‘“‘Hlijah went up by 
a whirlwind into heaven’’; 1 Sam. 28:7-14— the invocation of Samuel by the woman of Endor; 
cf. Lev. 20:27— “A man also or a woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to 
death"; Deut, 18:10, 11— ‘There shall not be found with thee... . a consulter with a familiar spirit, or a wizard 
or & necromancer,”’ 

Job 19: 25-27 — “I know that my Redeemer liveth, And at last he will stand up upon the earth: And after my skin, 
even this body, is destroyed, Then without my flesh shall I see God; Whom I, even I, shall see, on my side, And mine 
eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger, My heart is consumed within me"; Ps, 16:9-11— ‘Therefore my heart is 
glad, and my glory rejoiceth: My flesh also shall dwell in safety. For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; Neither 
wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption, Thou wilt show me the path of life: In thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore’’ ; Is. 26:19 ‘Thy dead shalt live; my dead bodies shall arise, 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead’” ; 
Kz. 87:1-14— the valley of dry bones —“I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out of your 
graves, 0 my people’ —a prophecy of restoration based upon the idea of immortality and 
resurrection ; Dan. 12:2, 3,183— “And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt, And they that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever... .. But go thou thy way till the 
end be : for thou shalt rest, and shalt stand in thy lot, at the end of the days.” 

Josephus, on the doctrine of the Pharisees, in Antiquities, xv111: 1:3, and Wars of 
the Jews, 11: 8:10-14— *‘ Souls have an immortal vigor. Under the earth are rewards 
and punishments. The wicked are detained in an everlasting prison. The righteous 
shall have power to revive and live again. Bodies are indeed corruptible, but souls 
remain exempt from death forever. But the doctrine of the Sadducees is that souls 
die with their bodies.’’ Mat, 22: 31, 32 — “But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that 
which was spoken unto you by God, saying, Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 

Christ’s argument, in the passage last quoted, rests upon the two implied assump- 
tions: first, that love will never suffer the object of its affection to die; beings who have 
ever been the objects of God’s love will be so forever; secondly, that body and soul 
belong normally together; if body and soul are temporarily separated, they shall be 
united; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are living, and therefore they shall rise again. It 
was only an application of the same principle, when Robert Hall gave up his early 
materialism as he looked down into his father’s grave: he felt that this could not be 
the end; cf. Ps. 22: 26—‘‘ Your heart shall live forever.” Acts 28:6—‘“I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees : 
touching the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question” ; 26:7,8— “And concerning this hope I am 
accused by the Jews, 0 king! Why is it judged incredible with you, if God doth raise the dead?” Heb, 11: 18-16 — 
the present life was reckoned as a pilgrimage; the patriarchs sought “a better country, that 
is, a heavenly"’; cf. Gen. 47:9. On Jesus’ argument for the resurrection, see A. H. Strong, 
Christ in Creation, 406-421. 

The argument for immortality itself presupposes, not only the existence of a God, 
but the existence of a truthful, wise, and benevolent God. We might almost say that 
God and immortality must be proved together, —like two pieces of a broken crock, 
when put together there is proof of both. And yet logically it is only the existence 
of God that is intuitively certain. Immortality is an inference therefrom. Henry 
More: ‘‘ But souls that of hisown good life partake He loves as his own self; dear as his 
eye They are to him: he’ll never them forsake; When they shall die, then God himself 
shall die; They live, they live in blest eternity.’’ God could not let Christ die, and he 
cannot let us die. Southey: ‘‘ They sin who tell us love can die. With life all other 
passions fly ; All others are but vanity. In heaven ambition cannot dwell, Nor avarice 
in the vaults of hell; They perish where they had their birth; But love is indestruc- 
tible.” 

Emerson, Threnody on the death of his beloved and gifted child: ‘* What isexcellent, 
As God lives, is permanent: Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; Heart’s love will 
meet thee again.” Whittier, Snowbound, 200 sq.— “* Yet Love will dream, and Faith will 
trust (Since He who knows our need is just ), That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees The stars shine through his cypress trees ! Who hopeless lays 
his dead away, Nor looks to see the breaking day Across his mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, The truth to flesh and sense unknown, That Life 
is ever lord of death, And Love can never lose its own.’? Robert Browning, Evelyn 
Hope: “ For God above Is great to grant as mighty to make, And creates the love to 
reward the love; I claim you still for my own love’s sake! Delayed it may be for more 
lives yet, Through worlds I shall traverse not a few; Much is to learn and much to for- 
get, Ere the time be come for taking you.” 
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The river St. John in New Brunswick descends seventeen feet between the city and 
the sea, and ships cannot overcome the obstacle, but when the tide comes in, it turns 
the current the other way and bears vessels on mightily to the city. So the laws of 
nature bring death, but the tides of Christ’s life counteract them, and bring life and 
immortality (Dr. J. W. A. Stewart). Mozley, Lectures, 26-59, and Essays, 2:169— 
“True religion among the Jews had an evidence of immortality in its possession of 
God. Paganism was hopeless in its loss of friends, because affection never advanced 
beyond its earthly object, and therefore, in losing it, lost all. But religious love, which 
loves the creature in the Creator, has that on which to fall back, when its earthly 
object is removed.’’ 


(h.) The most impressive and conclusive of all proofs of immortality, 
however, is afforded in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, — a work accom- 
plished by his own power, and demonstrating that the spirit lived after its 
separation from the body (John 2:19, 21; 10:17, 18). By coming back 
from the tomb, he proves that death is not annihilation (2 Tim. 1:10). 


John 2:19, 21 — “Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise itup..... 
But he spake of the temple of his body”; 10:17, 18— ‘Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life, 
that I may take it again... .. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again”; 2 Tim. 1: 10— 
‘our Savior Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light through the gospel” — that 
is, immortality had been a truth dimly recognized, suspected, longed for, before Christ 
came; butit was he who first brought it out from obscurity and uncertainty into clear 
daylight and convincing power. Christ’s resurrection, moreover, carries with it the 
resurrection of his people: ‘‘ Wetwo are so joined, He’ll not bein glory and leave me 
behind.” 

Christ taught immortality: (1) By exhibiting himself the perfect conception of a 
human life. Who could believe that Christ could become forever extinct? (2) By 
actually coming back from beyond the grave. There were many speculations about a 
trans-Atlantic continent before 1492, but these were of little worth compared with the 
actual word which Columbus brought of a new world beyond the sea. (3) By provid- 
ing a way through which his own spiritual life and victory may be ours; so that, 
though we pass through the valley of the shadow of death, we may fear no evil. (4) 
By thus gaining authority to teach us of the resurrection of the righteous and of the 
wicked, as he actually does. Christ’s resurrection is not only the best proof of immor- 
tality, but we have no certain evidence of immortality without it. Hume held thatthe 
same logic which proved immortality from reason alone, would also prove preéxist_ 
ence. ‘In reality,” he said, ‘‘it is the Gospel, and the Gospel alone, that has brought 
immortality to light.’”’ It was truth, though possibly spoken in jest. 

There was need of this revelation. The fear of death, even after Christ has come, 
shows how hopeless humanity is by nature. Krupp, the great German maker of can- 
non, would not have death mentioned in his establishment. He ranaway from hisown 
dying relatives. Yet he died. But to the Christian, death is an exodus, an unmoor- 
ing, a home-coming. Here we are as ships on the stocks; at death we are launched 
into our true element. Before Christ’s resurrection, it was twilight; it is sunrise 
now. ‘Balfour: ‘ Death is the fall of the curtain, not at the end of the piece, but 
at the end of the act.’”’ George Dana Boardman: “‘ Christ is the resurrection and the 
life. Being himself the Son of man — the archetypal man, the representative of human 
nature, the head and epitome of mankind— mankind ideally, potentially, virtually 
rose, when the Son of man rose. He is the resurrection, because he is the life. The 
body does not give life to itself, but life takes on body and uses it.” 

George Adam Smith, Yale Lectures: ‘‘Some of the Psalmists have only a hope of 
corporateimmortality. But this was found wanting. It did not satisfy Israel. It can- 
not satisfy mento-day. The O. T.is of use in reminding us that the hope of immortality 
is a secondary, subordinate, and dispensable element of religious experience. Men had 
better begin and work for God’s sake, and not for future reward. The O. T. develop- 
ment of immortality is of use most of all because it deduces all immortality from 
God.” Athanasius: ‘**Man is, according to nature, mortal, as a being who has 
been made of things that are perishable. But on account of his likeness to God 
he can by piety ward off and escape from his natural mortality and remain indes- 
tructible if he retain the knowledge of God, or lose his incorruptibility if he 
lose his life in God”? (quoted in McConnell, Evolution of Immortality, viii, 46-48). 
Justin Martyr, 1 Apol., 17, expects resurrection of both just and unjust; but in Dial. 
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Tryph., 5, he expressly denounces and dismisses the Platonic doctrine that the soul is 
immortal. Athenagoras and Tertullian hold to native immortality, and from it argue 
to bodily resurrection. So Augustine. But Theophilus, Irenzeus, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, with Athanasius, counted it a pagan error. For the annihilation theory, see 
Hudson, Debt and Grace, and Christ our Life; also Dobney, Future Punishment. Per 
contra, see Hovey, State of the Impenitent Dead, 1-27, and Manual of Theology and 
Ethics, 153-168 ; Luthardt, Compendium, 289-292; Delitzsch, Bib. Psych., 397-407 ; Herzog, 
Encyclop., art.: Tod; Splittgerber, Schlaf und Tod; Estes, Christian Doctrine of the 
Soul; Baptist Review, 1879: 411-439; Presb. Rev., Jan. 1882 : 203. 


Il. Tse InrTerRMEDIATE STATE. 


The Scriptures affirm the conscious existence of both the righteous and 
the wicked, after death, and prior to the resurrection. Inthe intermediate 
state the soul is without a body, yet this state is for the righteous a state 
of conscious joy, and for the wicked a state of conscious suffering. 

That the righteous do not receive the spiritual body at death, is plain 
from 1 Thess. 4:16, 17 and 1 Cor. 15:52, where an interval is intimated 
between Paul’s time and the rising of those who slept. The rising was to 
occur in the future, ‘‘at the last trump.” So the resurrection of the 
wicked had not yet occurred in any single case (2 Tim. 2: 18 —it was an 
error to say that the resurrection was ‘‘past already”); it was yet future 
(John 5:28-80—‘“‘the hour cometh” —épyeta: opa, not kai viv éoriv— 
“now is,” as in verse 25 ; Acts 24: 15— ‘‘ there shall be a resurrection ” — 
dvdoraowy wéAdev éceoSat). Christ was the firstfruits (1 Cor. 15:20, 23). If 
the saints had received the spiritual body at death, the patriarchs would 
have been raised before Christ. 


1. Of the righteous, it is declared: 


(a) That the soul of the believer, at its separation from the body, 
enters the presence of Christ. 


2 Cor. 5:1-8 — “if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens, For verily in this we groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation which 
is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked, For indeed we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up of life, .. . willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be at home with the Lord’ — 
Paul hopes to escape the violent separation of soul and body —the being “unclothed" — 
by living tillthe coming of the Lord, and then putting on the heavenly body, as it were, 
over the present one ( éwevdvcacdar); yet whether he lived till Christ’s coming or not, 
he knew that the soul, when it left the body, would be at home with the Lord. 

Luke 23 : 43 — “ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise"; John 14:3— “And ifI go and prepare a place for you, 
I come again, and willreceive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also”; 2 Tim, 4:18— “The Lord 
will deliver me from every evil work, and will save me unto [ or, ‘into’ ] his heavenly kingdom’ = will save me 
and put me into his heavenly kingdom (Hllicott), the characteristic of which is the 
visible presence of the King with his subjects. It is our privilege to be with Christ 
here and now. And nothing shall separate us from Christ and his love, “ neither death, nor 
life. . . . nor things present, nor things to come’’ (Rom. 8:38); for he himself has said: “Lo, ] am with 
you always, even unto the consummation of the age” ( Mat. 28:20), 


(6) That the spirits of departed believers are with God. 


Heb, 12: 23— Ye are come “to the general assembly and church of the firstborn who are enrolled in heaven, 
and to God the Judge of all"’; cf. Hecl. 12: 7 —‘‘the dust returneth to the earth as it was, and the spirit returneth unto 
God who gave it'’; John 20:17 — “Touch me not; for I am not yet asconded unto the Father''— probably means: 
‘‘my body has not yet ascended.” The soul had gone to God during the interval 
between death and the resurrection, as is evident from Luke 23: 48, 46-—“ with me in Paradise 
.» «+ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


(c) That believers at death enter paradise. 
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Luke 28: 42, 43 “‘ And he said, Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom, And he said unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise'’; cf. 2 Cor. 12: 4— ‘‘caught up into Paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawfulfor a man to utter’’; Rev. 2:7—‘‘To him that overcometh, to him 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the Paradise of God'’; Gen, 2:8 — “And Jehovah God planted a gar- 
den eastward, in Hden; and there he pat the man whom he had formed.” Paradise is none other than the 
abode of God and the blessed, of which the primeval Eden was the type. If the peni- 
tent thief went to Purgatory, it was a Purgatory with Christ, which was better than a 
Heaven without Christ. Paradise is a place which Christ has gone to prepare, perhaps 
by taking our friends there before us. 


(ad) That their state, immediately after death, is greatly to be preferred 
to that of faithful and successful laborers for Christ here. 


Phil, 1: 283 —“ I am in a strait betwixt the two, having the desire to depart and be with Christ; for it is very far 
better’ — here Hackett says: “‘ avaAtoo: = departing, cutting loose, as if to put to sea, fol- 
lowed by civ Xprore civar, ag if Paul regarded one event as immediately subsequent to 
the other.” Paul, with his burning desire to preach Christ, would certainly have pre- 
ferred to live and labor, even amid great suffering, rather than to die, if death to him 
had been a state of unconsciousness and inaction. See Edwards the younger, Works, 
2:530, 581; Hovey, Impenitent Dead, 61. 


(e) That departed saints are truly alive and conscious. 


Mat, 22:32 —‘‘God isnot the God of the dead, but of the living"; Luke 16:22 — ‘‘carried away by the angels into 
Abraham's bosom"; 23; 43 — “To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise’’ — “with me” —in the same state, 
— unless Christ slept in unconsciousness, we cannot think that the penitent thief did; 
John 11: 26— ‘whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die”; 1 Thess, 5:10— “who died for us, that, 
whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with him"; Rom. 8:10 —‘‘And if Christ is in you, the body is 
dead because of sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness.’ Life and consciousness clearly 
belong to the “souls under the altar’’ mentioned under the next head, for they cry: ‘How 
long?’ Phil. 1: 6 — “he who began a good work in you will perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ’’ — seems to 
imply a progressive sanctification, through the Intermediate State, up to the time of 
Christ’s second coming. This state is: 1. a conscious state (‘God of the living’’); 2. a fixed 
state (no “ passing from thence") ; 8. an incomplete state (“ not to be unclothed”’ ). 


(f) That they are at rest and blessed. 


Rev. 6: 9-11—“I saw underneath the altar the souls of them that had been slain for the word of God, and for the 
testimony which they held: and they cried with a great voice, saying, How long, 0 Master, the holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? And there was given them to each one a white robe; and 
it was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little time, until their fellow-servants also and their brethren, who 
should be killed even as they were, should have fulfilled their course’; 14: 18 —“ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; for their works follow with 
them"; 20:14 —“‘And death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire’. —see Evans, in Presb. Rev., 1883: 
303 —‘* The shadow of death lying upon Hades is the penumbra of Hell. Hence Hadeg 
is associated with death in the final doom.”’ 


2. Of the wicked, it is declared: 


(a) That they are in prison,—that is, are under constraint and guard 
(1 Peter 3 :19— ¢viaxy ), 


1 Pet. 8:19—“‘In which [spirit ] also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison’? — there is no need 
of putting unconscious spirits under guard. Hovey: ‘ Restraint implies power of 
action, and suffering implies consciousness.”’ 


(6) That they are in torment, or conscious suffering (Luke 16:23 — 
év Bacdvoic ), 


Luke 16: 23 —“ And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom, And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish in this flame.” 

Here many unanswerable questions may be asked: Had the rich man a body before 
the resurrection, or is this representation of a body only figurative ? Did the soul still 
feel the body from which it was temporarily separated, or have souls in the interme- 
diate state temporary bodies ? However we may answer these questions, it is certain 
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that the rich man suffers, while probation still lasts for his brethren on earth. Fire is 
here the source of suffering, but not of annihilation. Even though this be a parable, it 
proves conscious existence after death to have been the common view of the Jews, and 
to have been a view sanctioned by Christ. 


(c) That they are under punishment (2 Pet. 2:9 — KoAalopévore ), 


2 Pet, 2:9 —“the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to keep the unrighteous under punish- 
ment unto the day ofjudgment”’ — here “ the unrighteous” = not only evilangels, but ungodly men ; cf. 
verse 4—“For if God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast them down to hell, and committed them to pits of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment,” 

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the body is buried, yet still the tor- 
ments of the soul are described as physical. Jesus here accommodates his teaching to the 
conceptions of his time, or, better still, uses material figures to express spiritual reali- 
ties. Surely he does not mean to say that the Rabbinic notion of Abraham’s bosom is 
ultimate truth. ‘‘ Parables, ” for this reason among others, “‘ may not be made primary 
sources and seats of doctrine. ’’ Luckock, Intermediate State, 20—‘*May the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus be an anticipatory picture of the final state? But the rich 
man seems to assume that the judgment hasnot yet come, for he speaks of his brethren 
as still undergoing their earthly probation, and as capable of receiving a warning to 
avoid a fate similar to his own. ”’ 


The passages cited enable us properly to estimate two opposite errors. 


A. They refute, on the one hand, the view that the souls of both right- 
eous and wicked sleep between death and the resurrection. 


This view is based upon the assumption that the possession of a physical 
organism is indispensable to activity and consciousness—an assumption 
which the existence of a God who is pure spirit (John 4:24), and the 
existence of angels who are probably pure spirits (Heb. 1:14), show to be 
erroneous. Although the departed are characterized as ‘spirits’ (Eccl. 12 : 
7; Acts 7:59; Heb. 12 :23 ; 1 Pet. 3:19 ), there is nothing in this ‘ absence 
from the body ’ (2 Cor. 5:8) inconsistent with the activity and conscious- 
ness ascribed to them in the Scriptures above referred to. When the dead 
are spoken of as ‘sleeping’ ( Dan. 12:2; Mat. 9:24; John 11:11; 1 Cor. 
11:30; 15:51; 1 Thess, 4:14; 5:10 ), we are to regard this as simply the 

‘language of appearance, and as literally applicable only to the body. 

John 4:24 —“ God is a Spirit [ or rather, as margin, ‘God is spirit’ ]” ; Heb. 1:14—“ Are they [angels ] 
not all ministering spirits?" Eccl. 12:7—‘‘the dust returneth to the earth as it was, and the spirit returneth unto 
God who gave it”; Acts 7:59—‘‘And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit” ; Heb, 12:23 —‘‘to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect"; 1 Pet. 3:19—“in which 
also he wentand preached unto the spirits in prison” ; 2 Cor. 5:8 —“ we are of good courage, I say, andare willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and to be at home with the Lord” ; Dan, 12: 2—‘‘many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake” ; Mat. 9:24 —“‘the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth” ; John 11: 11—‘‘Our friend Lazarus is fallen 
asleep; butI go, that I may awake him out of sleep"; 1 Cor. 11:30—“For this cause many among you are weak and 
sickly, and not a few sleep" ; 4 Thess, 4:14 —“‘For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him"; 5:10 —“who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with him,” 

B. The passages first cited refute, on the other hand, the view that the 
suffering of the intermediate state is purgatorial. 

According to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, ‘‘all who die 
at peace with the church, but are not perfect, pass into purgatory.” Here 
they make satisfaction for the sins committed after baptism by suffering a 
longer or shorter time, according to the degree of their guilt. The church 
on earth, however, has power, by prayers and the sacrifice of the Mass, to 
shorten these sufferings or to remit them altogether. But we urge, in 
reply, that the passages referring to suffering in the intermediate state give 
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no indication that any true believer is subject to this suffering, or that the 
church has any power to relieve from the consequences of sin, either in this 
world or in the world to come. Only God can forgive, and the church is 
simply empowered to declare that, upon the fulfilment of the appointed 
conditions of repentance and faith, he does actually forgive. This theory, 
moreover, is inconsistent with any proper view of the completeness of 
Christ’s satisfaction (Gal. 2 : 21 ; Heb. 9 : 28) ; of justification through faith 
alone (Rom. 3:28); and of the condition after death, of both righteous 
and wicked, as determined in thislife (Kecl. 11 :3 ; Mat. 25:10; Lukel6: 
26 ; Heb. 9: 27; Rev. 22:11). 


Against this doctrine we quote the following texts: Gal, 2:21—“I do not make void the grace 
of God: for if righteousness is through the law, then Christ died for nought’ ; Heb, 9:28 —‘‘so Christ also, having 
been once [ or, ‘once for all’ ] offered to bear thesins of many, shall appear a second time, apart from sin, to them tha 
wait for him, unto salvation’’; Rom. 3: 28— “ We reckon therefore that a man is justified by faith apart from thé 
works of the law'’; Heol. 141: 3—“ if a tree fall toward the south or toward the north, in the place where the tree falleth 
there shall itbe'’; Mat. 25:10 —‘‘And while they went away to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that wore ready 
went in with him to the marriage feast: and the door was shut"; Luke 16: 26 —“‘And besides all this, between us and 
you there is agreat gulffixed, that they that would pass from hence to you may not be able, and that none may cross 
over from thence to us'’; Heb, 9427—“itis appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh judgment’’; Rev. 
22:11 —" He that is unrighteous, let him do unrighteousness still: and he that is filthy, let him be made filthy still: and 
he that is righteous, let him do righteousness still: and he that is holy, let him be made holy still.” 


Rome teaches that the agonies of purgatory are intolerable. They differ from the pains 
of the damned only in this, that there is a limit to the one, not the other. Bellarmine, De 
Purgatorio, 2:14—‘* The pains of purgatory are very severe, surpassing any endured in 
this life.’ Since none but actual saints escape the pains of purgatory, this doctrine 
gives to the death and the funeral of the Roman Catholic a dreadful and repellent 
aspect. Death is not the coming of Christ to take his disciples home, but is rather the 
ushering of the shrinking soul into a place of unspeakable suffering. This suffering 
makes satisfaction for guilt. Having paid their allotted penalty, thesouls of the purified 
pass into Heaven without awaiting the day of judgment. The doctrine of purgatory 
gives hope that men may be saved after death ; prayer for the dead has influence; the 
priest is authorized to offer this prayer; so the church sells salvation for money. 
Amory H. Bradford, Ascent of the Soul, 267-287, argues in favor of prayers for the dead. 
Such prayers, he says, help us to keepin mind the fact that they are living still. If 
the dead are free beings, they may still choose good or evil, and our prayers may help 
them to choose the good. Weshould bethankful, he believes, to the Roman Catholic 
Church, for keeping up such prayers. Wereply that no doctrine of Rome has done so 
much to pervert the gospel and to enslave the world. 


For the Romanist doctrine, see Perrone, Przlectiones Theologicse, 2:391-420. Per 
contra, see Hodge, Systematic Theology, 3: 743-770; Barrows, Purgatory. Augustine, 
Encheiridion, 69, suggests the possibility of purgatorial fire in the future for some 
believers. Whiton, Is Eternal Punishment Endless? page 69, says that Tertullian held 
to a delay of resurrection in the case of faulty Christians ; Cyprian first stated the notion 
of a middle state of purification ; Augustine thought it ‘‘ not incredible”’ ; Gregory the 
Great called it ‘‘ worthy of belief”’; it isnow one of the most potent doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; that church has been, from the third century, for all souls 
who accept her last consolations, practically restorationist. Gore, Incarnation, 18 — 
“In the Church of Rome, the ‘ peradventure’ of an Augustine as to purgatory for 
the imperfect after death —‘non redarguo’, he says, ‘quia forsitan verum est,’ — has 
become a positive teaching about purgatory, full of exact information.” 


Elliott, Horze Apocalypticze, 1:410, adopts Hume’s simile, and says that purgatory 
gave the Roman Catholic Church what Archimedes wanted, another world on which 
to fix its lever, that so fixed, the church might with it move this world. We must 
remember, however, that the Roman church teaches no radical change of character in 
purgatory,— purgatory is only a purifying process for believers. The true purgatory 
is only in this world,—for only here are sins purged away by God’s sanctifying Spirit; 
and in this process of purification, though God chastises, there is no element of penalty. 
On Dante’s Purgatory, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 515-518. 
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Luckock, After Death, is an argument, based upon the Fathers, against the Romanist 
doctrine. Yet he holds to progress in sanctification in the intermediate state, though 
the work done in that state will not affect the final judgment, which will be for the 
deeds done in the body. He urges prayer for the departed righteous, In his book 
entitled The Intermediate State, Luckock holds to mental and spiritual development in 
that state, to active ministry, mutual recognition, and renewed companionship. He 
does not believe in a second probation, but in a first real probation for those who have 
had no proper opportunities in this life. In their reaction against purgatory, the W est- 
minister divines obliterated the Intermediate State. In that state there is gradual 
purification, and must be, since not all impurity and sinfulness are removed at 
death. The purging of the will requires time. White robes were given to them while 
they were waiting (Rev. 6:11). But there is no second probation for those who have 
thrown away their opportunities in this life. Robert Browning, The Ring and the 
Book, 2382 ( Pope, 2129), makes the Pope speak of following Guido “Into that sad, 
obscure, sequestered state Where God unmakes but to remake the soul He else made 
first in vain; which must not be.”? But theidea of hell as permitting essential change 
of character is foreign to Roman Catholic doctrine. 


We close our discussion of this subject with a single, but an important, 
remark,— this, namely, that while the Scriptures represent the intermediate 
state to be one of conscious joy to the righteous, and of conscious pain to 
the wicked, they also represent this state to be one of incompleteness. The 
perfect joy of the saints, and the atter misery of the wicked, begin only 
with the resurrection and general judgment. 


That the intermediate state is one of incompleteness, appears from the following 
passages: Mat.8:29—‘“ What have we to do with thee, thou Son of God? art thou come hither to torment us before 
the time?" 2 Cor, 5:3, 4—‘if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. For indeed we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened ; not for that we would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life”; cf. Rom, 8:23 —“ And not only so, but ourselves also, who have the first-fruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body'’; 
Phil, 3:141—“if by any means I may attain unto the resurrection from the dead’; 2 Pet. 2:9—“the Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to keep the unrighteous under punishment unto the day of judgment” ; 
Rev. 6:10—“and they [the souls underneath the altar ] cried with a great voice, saying, How long, 0 
Master, the holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ?”" 

In opposition to Locke, Human Understanding, 2:1:10, who said that ‘‘the soul 
thinks not always ’”’; and to Turner, Wish and Will, 48, who declares that ‘‘ the soul 
need not always think, any more than the body always move; theessence of the sou] is 

potentiality for activity”; Descartes, Kant, Jouffroy, Sir William Hamilton, all 
maintain that it belongs to mental existence continuously to think. Upon this view, 
‘the intermediate state would be necessarily a state of thought. As to the nature of 
that thought, Dorner remarks in his Eschatology that ‘‘in this relatively bodiless 
state, a still life begins, a sinking of the soul into itself and into the ground of its 
being, — what Steffens calls ‘involution,’ and Martensen ‘self-brooding.’ In this 
state, spiritual things are the only realities. In the unbelieving, their impurity, discord, 
alienation from God, are laid bare. If they still prefer sin, its form becomes more 
spiritual, more demoniacal, and so ripens for the judgment.” 

Even here, Dorner deals in speculation rather than in Scripture. But he goes further, 
and regards the intermediate state as one, not only of moral progress, but of elimina- 
tion of evil; and holds the end of probation to be, not at death, but at the judgment, at 
least in the case of all non-believers who are not incorrigible. We must regard this as 
a practical revival of the Romanist theory of purgatory, and as contradicted not only 
by all the considerations already urged, but also by the general tenor of Scriptural 
representation that the decisions of this life are final, and that character is fixed here 
for eternity. Thisis the solemnity of preaching, that the gospel is “a savor from life unto 
life,” or ‘‘a savor from death unto death ‘ (2 Cor. 2-16). 

Descartes: ** As the light always shines and the heat always warms, so the soul 
always thinks.’”? James, Psychology, 1: 164-175, argues against unconscious mental 
states. The states were conscious at the time we had them ; but they have been for- 
gotten. In the Unitarian Review, Sept. 1884, Prof. James denies that eternity is given 
at a stroke to omniscience. Lotze, in his Metaphysics, 268, in opposition to Kant, con- 
tends for the transcendental validity of time. Green, on the contrary, in Prolegomena 
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to Ethics, book 1, says that every act of knowledge in the case of man is a timeless act. 
In comparing the different aspects of the stream of successive phenomena, the mind 
must, he says, be itself out of time. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 306, denies this timeless 
consciousness even to God, and apparently agrees with Martineau in maintaining that 
God does not foreknow free human acts. 

De Quincey called the human brain a palimpsest. Each new writing seems to blot 
out all that went before. Yet in reality not one letter has ever been effaced. Loeb, 
Physiology of the Brain, 213, tells us that associative memory is imitated by machines 
like the phonograph. Traces left by speech can be reproduced in speech. Loeb calls 
memory a matter of physical chemistry. Stout, Manual of Psychology, 8 —‘* Conscious- 
ness includes not only awareness of our own states, but these states themselves 
whether we are aware of them or not. If a man is angry, that is a state of conscious- 
ness, even though he does not know that he is angry. If he does know that he is angry, 
that is another modification of consciousness, and not the same.’’ On unconscious 
mental action, see Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 378-882 —‘‘Cerebration cannot be iden- 
tified with psychical processes. If it could be, materialism would triumph. If the brain 
ean do these things, why not do all the phenomena of consciousness? Consciousness 
becomes a mere epiphenomenon. Unconscious cerebration = wooden iron or uncon- 
scious consciousness. What then becomes of the soul in its intervals of unconscious- 
ness? Answer: Unconscious finite minds exist only in the World-ground in which all 
minds and things have their existence. ”’ 

On the whole subject, see Hovey, State of Man after Death ; Savage, Souls of the 
Righteous; Julius Miiller, Doct. Sin, 2: 304-446 ; Neander, Planting and Training, 482-484 ; 
Delitzsch, Bib. Psychologie, 407-448 ; Bib. Sac., 18:153; Methodist Rev., 34: 240; Chris- 
tian Rev., 20: 381; Herzog, Encyclop., art.: Hades; Stuart, Essays on Future Punish- 
ment; Whately, Future State; Hovey, Biblical Eschatology, 79-144. 


TI. ‘Tae Seconp Comina or CHRIST, 


While the Scriptures represent great events in the history of the individ- 
ual Christian, like death, and great events in the history of the church, like 
the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
as comings of Christ for deliverance or judgment, they also declare that 
these partial and typical comings shall be concluded by a final, triumphant 
return of Christ, to punish the wicked and to complete the salvation of his 
people. 


Temporal comings of Christ are indicated in : Mat, 24: 23, 27, 34 —“ Then if any man shall say unto 
you, Lo, here is the Christ, or, Here; believe it not .... For as the lightning cometh forth from the east, and is seen 
even unto the west; so shall be the coming of the Son of man,.... Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not 
pass away, till all these things be accomplished’’; 16: 28—‘‘Verily I say unto you, There are some of them that stand 
here, who shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom” ; John 14:3, 18 —“ And 
ifI go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may 
bealso. . . . I will not leave you desolate: I come unto you’; Rev.3:20 — “Behold, I stand at the door and knock: 
if any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
So the Protestant Reformation, the modern missionary enterprise, the battle against 
papacy in Europe and against slavery in this country, the great revivals under White- 
field in England and under Edwards in America, were all .preliminary and typical 
comings of Christ. It was a sceptical spirit which indited the words: ‘*God’s new 
Messiah, some great Cause’’; yetitis true that in every great movement of civiliza- 
tion we are to recognize a new coming of the one and only Messiah, “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday and to-day and forever” (Heb, 13:8). Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, 1; 840 —‘t The com- 
ing began with his ascension to heaven (cf. Mat. 26 :64—‘henceforth [ am’ apr, from now] 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming on the clouds of heaven’ ).” Matheson, 
Spir. Devel. of St. Paul, 286 —‘* To Paul, in his later letters, this world is already the 
scene of the second advent. The secular is not to vanish away, but to be permanent, 
transfigured, pervaded by the divine life. Paul began with the Christ of the resurrec- 
tion; he ends with the Christ who already makes all things new.” See Metcalf, 
Parousia vs. Second Advent, in Bib. Sac., Jan. 1907 : 61-65. 

The final coming of Christ is referred to in: Mat, 24:30— “they shall see the Son of man coming 
on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, And he shall send forth his angels witha great sound of a 
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trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other” ; 25:31 — 
“But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his 
glory’; Acts1:11— ‘Yo men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven? this Jesus, who was received up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven’’; 1 Thess, 4:16— “ For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God"; 2 Thess, 
1:7, 10 — ‘‘the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of his power . . . . when he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and to be marvelled at in all them that believed’; Heb, 9:28 —- ‘‘so Christ also, having been 
once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second time, apart from sin, to them that wait for him, unto salva- 
tion”; Rev. 1: 7— ‘Behold, he cometh with the clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they that pierced him; and 
all the tribes of the earth snall mourn over him.” Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Com. on Heb. 1:6—“ And when 
he shall conduct back again into the inhabited world the First-born, he saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship him’’=in the glory of the second coming Christ’s 
superiority to angels will be signally displayed—a contrast to the humiliation of his 
first coming. 

The tendency of our day is to interpret this second class of passages in a purely meta- 
phorical and spiritual way. But prophecy can have more than one fulfilment. Jesus’ 
words are pregnant words. The present spiritual coming does not exhaust their 
meaning. His coming in the great movements of history does not preclude a final and 
literal coming, in which “every eye shall see him” (Rev, 1:7). With this proviso, we may 
assent to much of the following quotation from Gould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 44-56 —** The 
last things of which Jesus speaks are not the end of the world, but of the age —the 
end of the Jewish period in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem. .... After 
the entire statement is in, including both the destruction of Jerusalem and the coming 
of the Lord which is to follow it, it is distinctly said that that generation was not to 
pass away until all these things are accomplished. According to this, the coming of the 
Son of man must be something other than a visible coming. In O.T. prophecy any 
divine interference in human affairs is represented under the figure of God coming in 
the clouds of heaven, Mat. 26:64 says: ‘From this time ye shall see the Son of man seated... . and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.’ Coming and judgment are both continuous. The slow growth 
in the parables of the leaven and the mustard seed contradicts the idea of Christ’s early 
coming. ‘After a long time the Lord of these servants cometh’ (Mat. 25:19) Christ came in one sense 
at the destruction of Jerusalem ; in another sense all great crisesinthe history of the 
world are comings of the Son of man. These judgments of the nations are a partof 
the process for the final setting up of the kingdom. But this final act will not bea 
judgment process, but the final entire submission of the will of man to the will of God. 
The end is to be, not judgment, but salvation.” We add to this statement the declara- 
tion that the final act here spoken of will not be purely subjective and spiritual, but 
will constitute an external manifestation of Christ comparable to that of his first com- 
ing in its appeal to the senses, but unspeakably more glorious than was the coming to 
the manger and the cross. The proof of this we now proceed to give. 


1. The nature of this coming. 


Although without doubt accompanied, in the case of the regenerate, by 
inward and invisible influences of the Holy Spirit, the second advent is to 
be outward and visible. This we argue : 


(a) From the objects to be secured by Christ’s return. These are partly 
external (Rom. 8: 21, 23). Nature and the body are both to be glorified. 
These external changes may well be accompanied by a visible manifestation 
of him who ‘ makes all things new’ ( Rev. 21: 5). 

Rom, 8 ; 10-23 —“ in hope that the creation also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God , . . . waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body’; Rev. 21:5 — 
“Behold, I make all things new.” A.J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 49—‘‘ We must not con- 
found the Paraclete and the Parousia. It has been argued that, because Christ came 
in the person of the Spirit, the Redeemer’s advent in glory has already taken place. 


But in the Paraclete Christ comes spiritually and invisibly; in the Parousia he comes 
bodily and gloriously. ”’ 


(6) From the Scriptural comparison of the manner of Christ’s return 
with the manner of his departure (Acts 1:11)—see Commentary of 
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Hackett, in loco : —“ dv rpérov _. visibly, and in the air. The expression is 
never employed to affirm merely the certainty of one event as compared 
with another. The assertion that the meaning is simply that, as Christ had 
departed, so also he would return, is contradicted by every passage in 
which the phrase occurs.” 


Acts 1:11 —‘‘this Jesus, who was received up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him 
going into heaven”; cf. Acts 7: 28—‘wouldest thou kill me, as [ oy tpdzov ] thou killedst the Egyptian yester- 
day?" Mat, 23:37—“‘how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as [ dv tpdzov ] a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings"’; 2 Tim.3:8—‘‘as [dv rpozov ] Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also 
withstand the truth.” Lyman Abbott refers to Mat. 23:37, and Luke 13:35, ag showing that, in 
Acts 1:14, ‘in like manner” means only “in like reality.” So, he says, the Jews expected 
Elijah to return in form, according to Mal. 4:5, whereas he returned only in spirit. Jesus 
similarily returned at Pentecost in spirit, and has been coming again ever since. The 
remark of Dr. Hackett, quoted in the text above, is sufficient proof that this interpre- 
tation is wholly unexegetical. 


(c) From the analogy of Christ’s first coming. If this was a literal and 
visible coming, we may expect the second coming to be literal and visible 
also. 


t Thess, 4 :16—‘“For the Lord himself [—in hig own person ] shall descend from heaven, with a shout 
[something heard ], with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God" — see Com. of Prof. W. 
A. Stevens: ‘‘So different from Luke 17:20, where ‘the kingdom of God cometh not with observation.’ 
The ‘shout’ is not necessarily the voice of Christ himself (lit. ‘ina shout,’ or ‘in shouting’ ). 
‘Voice of the archangel’ and ‘trump of God’ are appositional, not additional.” Rev.1:7—“every eye 
shall see him'’; as every ear shall hear him : John 5: 28, 29—“all that are in the tombs shall hear his 
voice "'; 2 Thess. 2: 2—“to the end that ye be not quickly shaken from your mind, nor yet be troubled .... as that 
the day of the Lord is now present’’—they may have ‘*thought that the first gathering of the 
saints to Christ was a quiet, invisible one — a stealthy advent, like a thief in the night” 
(Lillie). 2 John 7—“For many deceivers are gone forth into the world, even they that confess not that Jesus Christ 
cometh in the flesh”— here denial of afuture second coming of Christ is declared to be the 
mark of a deceiver. 

Alford and Alexander, in their Commentaries on Acts 1:11, agree with the view of 
Hackett quoted above. Warren, Parousia, 61-65, 106-114, controverts this view and says 
that ‘‘ an omnipresent divine being can come, only in the sense of manifestation.” He 
regards the parousia, or coming of Christ, as nothing but Christ’s spiritual presence. A 
writer in the Presb. Review, 1883 : 221, replies that Warren’s view is contradicted “ by 
the fact that the apostles often spoke of the parousia as an event yet future, long after 
the promise of the Redeemer’s spiritual presence with his church had begun to be 
fulfilled, and by the fact that Paul expressly cautions the Thessalonians against the 
belief that the parousia was just at hand.’”’ Wedo not know how all men at one time 
can see a bodily Christ; but we also do not know the nature of Christ’s body. The day 
exists undivided in many places at the same time. The telephones has made it possible 
for men widely separated to hear the same voice,—it is equally possible that all men 
may see the same Christ coming in the clouds. 


2. The time of Christ’s coming. 


(a) Although Christ’s prophecy of this event, in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of Matthew, so connects it with the destruction of Jerusalem that the 
apostles and the early Christians seem to have hoped for its occurrence 
during their life-time, yet neither Christ nor the apostles definitely taught 
when the end should be, but rather declared the knowledge of it to be 
reserved in the counsels of God, that men might ever recognize it as 
possibly at hand, and so might live in the attitude of constant expectation. 

1 Cor, 15: 51—“ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all he changed'’; 1 Thess, 4:17—“ then woe that are alive, that 
are left, shall together with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the 


Lord” ; 2 Tim, 4:8 —“ henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give to me at that day : and not only to mo, but also to all them that have loved his appearing" ; James 
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5:7 —“Be patient therefore, brethren, until the coming of the Lord’’; 4 Pet, 4: 7—“ But the end of all things is at hand ; 
be ye therefore of sound mind, and be sober unto prayer " ; 1 John 2:18 —“ Little childron, it is the last hour: andas ye 
heard that antichrist cometh, even now havethere risen many antichrists; whereby we know that itis the last hour.” 

Phil, 4: 5— “The Lord is at hand (éyyvs), In nothing be anxious’. — may mean “the Lord is near ”’ 
(in space ), without any reference to the second coming. The passages quoted above, 
expressing as they do the surmises of the apostles that Christ’s coming was near, while 
yet abstaining from all definite fixing of the time, are at least sufficient proof that 
Christ’s advent may not be near to our time. We should be no more warranted than 
they were, in inferring from these passages alone the immediate coming of the Lord. 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2: 349-350, maintains that Jesus expected his own speedy 
second coming and theend of the world. There was no mention of the death of hig dis- 
ciples, or the importance of readiness for it. No hard and fast organization of his dis- 
ciples into a church was contemplated by him, — Mat. 16:18 and 18:17 are notauthentic. No 
separation of his disciples from the fellowship of the Jewish religion was thought of. 
He thought of the destruction of Jerusalem as the final judgment. Yet his doctrine 
would spread through the earth, like leaven and mustard seed, though accompanied by 
suffering on the part of his disciples. This view of Wendt can be maintained only by 
an arbitrary throwing out of the testimony of the evangelist, upon the ground that 
Jesus’ mention of a church does not befit so early a stage in the evolution of Christi- 
anity. Wendt’s whole treatment is vitiated by the presupposition that there can be 
nothing in Jesus’ words which is inexplicable upon the theory of natural development. 
That Jesus did not expect speedily to return to earth igs shown in Mat, 25 :19 —‘‘After a long 
time the Lord of those servants cometh''; and Paul, in 2 Thess, had to correct the mistake of those 
who interpreted him as having in his first Epistle declared an immediate coming of the 
Lord. 


A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon, 1904 :27 —“* The faith in a second coming of Christ has 
lost its hold upon many Christians in our day. But it still serves to stimulate and 
admonish the great body, and we can never dispense with its solemn and mighty influ- 
ence. Christ comes, it is true, in Pentecostal revivals and in destructions of Jerusalem, 
in Reformation movements and in political upheavals. But these are only precursors of 
another and literal and final return of Christ, to punish the wicked and to complete the 
salvation of his people. That day for which all other days are made will be a joyful day 
for those who have fought a good fight and have kept the faith. Let us look for and 
hasten the coming of the day of God. The Jacobites of Scotland never ceased their 
labors and sacrifices for their king’s return. They never tasted wine, without pledging 
their absent prince; they never joined in song, without renewing their oaths of alle- 
giance. In many a prison cell and on many a battlefield they rang out the strain: 
‘ Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow thee? Long hast thou lo’ed and trusted 
us fairly: Chairlie, Chairlie, wha wadna follow thee? King o’ the Highland hearts, 
bonnie Prince Chairlie!’ So they sang, so they invited him, until at last he came. 
But that longing for the day when Charles should come to his own again was faint and 
weak compared with the longing of true Christian hearts for the coming of their King. 
Charles came, only to suffer defeat, and to bring shame to his country. But Christ will 
come, to putan end to the world’s long sorrow, to give triumph to the cause of truth, 
to bestow everlasting reward upon the faithful. ‘Even so, Lord Jesus, come! Hope of 
all our hopes the sum, Take thy waiting people home! Long, so long, the groaning 
earth, Cursed with war and flood and dearth, Sighs for its redemption birth. Therefore 
come, we daily pray; Bring the resurrection-day ; Wipe creation’s curse away !’”’ 


(6) Hence we find, in immediate connection with many of these predic- 
tions of the end, a reference to intervening events and to the eternity of 
God, which shows that the prophecies themselves are expressed in a large 
way which befits the greatness of the divine plans. 


Mat, 24:36 —‘But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only’; Mark 13 :32 —“ But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
he Father, Take ye heed, watch and pray : for ye know not when the time is’; Acts1:7—“‘And he said unto them, It 
is not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath set within his own authority"; 4 Cor. 10:11 —'‘ Now 
these things happened unto them by way of example; and they were written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the ages are come’ ; 16; 22 —“ Marana tha [ marg.: that is, 0 Lord, come! ]’’; 2 Thess, 2: 1-3 —“Now we beseech you, 
brethren, touching the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together anto him; to the end that ye be not 
quickly shaken from your mind, nor yet be troubled... . as that the day of the Lord is now present [ Am, Rev. ; 
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is just at hand'] ; let no man beguile you in any wise: for it will not be, except the falling away come first, and the 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition,”’ 

James 5:8, 9—“Be ye also patient; establish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord is at hand. Murmur not, 
brethren, one against another, that ye be not judged: behold, the judge standeth before the doors”; 2 Pet.3:3-12 —‘‘in 
the last days mockers shallcome .. . . saying, Where is the promise of his coming ? for, from the day that the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning ofthe creation, For this they wilfully forget, that there 
were heavens from of old. .. . But forget not this one thing, beloved, that one day is with the Lord asa thousand years, 
anda thousand years as one day. The Lord isnot slack concerning his promise, . . . But the day of the Lord will come 
asa thief .... what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy living and godliness, looking for and earnestly 
desiring [ marg.: ‘hastening’ ] the coming of the day of God” — awaiting it, and hastening its coming 
by your prayer and labor. 

Rev. 1:3 —“Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the things that are 
written therein: for the time is at hand”: 22:12, 20 —“ Behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to render 
to each man according as his work is .... He who testifieth these things saith, Yea: I come quickly. Amen: come, 
lord Jesus." From these passages it is evident that the apostles did not know the time 
of the end, and that it was hidden from Christ himself while herein the flesh. He, there- 
fore, who assumes to know, assumes to know more than Christ or his apostles — 
assumes to know the very thing which Christ declared it was not for us to know ! 

Gould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 152—‘‘ The expectation of our Lord’s coming was one of the 
elements and motifs of that generation, and the delay of the event caused some ques- 
tioning. But there is never any indication that it may be indefinitely postponed. The 
early church never had to face the difficulty forced upon the church to-day, of belief in 
his second coming, founded upon a prophecy of his coming during the lifetime ofa 
generation long since dead. And until this Epistle [2 Peter], we do not find any traces of 
this exegetical legerdemain as such a situation would require. But here we haveit full- 
grown; just such a specimen of harmonistic device as orthodox interpretation famil- 
jiarizes us with. The definite statement that the advent is to be within that generation 
is met with the general principle that ‘one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, anda thousand years 
as one day’ (2 Pet. 3:8)."" We must regard this comment of Dr. Gould as an unconscious 
fulfilment of the prediction that ‘‘in the last days mockers shall come with mockery” (2 Pet. 3:3). A 
better understanding of prophecy, as divinely pregnant utterance, would have enabled 
the critic to believe that the words of Christ might be partially fulfilled in the days of 
the apostles, but fully accomplished only at the end of the world. 


(c) In this we discern a striking parallel between the predictions of 
Christ’s first, and the predictions of his second, advent. In both cases the 
event was more distant and more grand than those imagined to whom the 
prophecies first came. Under both dispensations, patient waiting for Christ 
was intended to discipline the faith, and to enlarge the conceptions, of God’s 
true servants. The fact that every age since Christ ascended has had its 
Chiliasts and Second Adventists should turn our thoughts away from 
curious and fruitless prying into the time of Christ’s coming, and set us at 
immediate and constant endeavor to be ready, at whatsoever hour he may 
appear. 


Gen, 4: 1 —And the man knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare Cain, and said, I have gotten a man with 
the help of Jehovah [lit.: ‘Ihave gotten a man, even Jehovah’ ]'’— an intimation that Eve fancied her 
first-born to be already the promised seed, the coming deliverer ; see MacWhorter, 
Jahveh Christ. Deut. 18:15 —“Jehovah thy God will raise up unto theea prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken’’— here is a prophecy which Moses may have 
expected to be fulfilled in Joshua, but which God designed to be fulfilled only in Christ. 
Is, 7:14, 16 —‘‘Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign: behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel. . . . . For before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land 
whose two kings thou abhorrest shall be forsaken’’"—a prophecy which the prophet may have 
expected to be fulfilled in hisowntime, and which was partly so fulfilled, but which God 
intended to be fulfilled ages thereafter. 

Luke 2; 25 —“ Simeon ; and this man was righteous and devout, looking for the consolation of Israel" — Simeon 
was the type of holy men, in every age of Jewish history, who were waiting for the ful- 
filment of God’s promise, and for the coming of the deliverer.. So under the Christian 
dispensation. Augustine held that Christ’s reign of a thousand years, which occupies 
the last epoch of the world’s higtory, did not still lie in the future, but began with the 
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founding of the church ( Ritschl, Just. and Reconc., 286). Luther, near the time of his 
death, said: ‘‘God forbid that the world should last fifty years longer! Let him cut 
matters short with his last judgment! ’”’ Melanchthon put the end less than two hun- 
dred years from histime. Calvin’s motto was: ‘‘ Domine, quousque?” — ‘‘O Lord, how 
long?” Jonathan Edwards, before and .during the great Awakening, indulged high 
expectations as to the probable extension of the movement until it should bring the 
world, even in his own lifetime, into the love and obedience of Christ ( Life, by Allen, 
234). Better than any one of these is the utterance of Dr. Broadus: “If Iam always 
ready, I shall be ready when Jesus comes.’? On the whole subject, see Hovey, in 
Baptist Quarterly, Oct. 1877: 416-482; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2: 641-646 ; Stevens, in Am, 
Com. on Thessalonians, Excursus on The Parousia, and notes on 1 Thess. 4:13, 16; 5:11; 2 
Thess, 2: 3,12; Goodspeed, Messiah’s Second Advent; Heagle, That Blessed Hope. 


3. The precursors of Christ’s coming. 


(a) Through the preaching of the gospel in all the world, the kingdom 
of Christ is steadily to enlarge its boundaries, until Jews and Gentiles alike 
become possessed of its blessings, and a millennial period is introduced in 
which Christianity generally prevails throughout the earth. 


Dan, 2:44, 45—‘‘And in the days of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to another people; but it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingdoms, and it shall stand forever. Forasmuch as thou sawest that a stone was cut out of the mountain without 
hands, and that it brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, and the gold; the great God hath made known 
to the king what shall come to pass hereafter: and the dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof sure,"’ 

Mat, 13 : 31, 32 — “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed . . . . which indeed is less than all 
seeds; but when it is grown, it is greater than the herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of heaven come and 
lodge in the branches thereof" — the parable of the leaven, which follows, apparently illustrates 
the intensive, as that of the mustard seed illustrates the extensive, development of the 
kingdom of God; and it is as impossible to confine the reference of the leaven to the 
spread of evil as it is impossible to confine the reference of the mustard seed to the 
spread of good. 

Mat, 24:14— “‘And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony unto all the 
nations; and then shall the end come"; Rom, 11:25, 26—‘‘a hardening in part hath befallen Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel shall be saved’’; Rev. 20:4-6— ‘‘And I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them: and I saw the souls of them that had been beheaded for the testimony of 
Jesus, and for the word of God, and such as worshipped not the beast, neither his image, and received not the mark upon 
their forehead and upon their hand; and they lived, and reigned with Christ a thousand years,” 

Col. 1:23—“ the gospel which ye heard, which was preached in all creation under heaven” — Paul’s phrase 
here and the apparent reference in Mat. 24:14 to A. D. 70 as the time of the end, should 
restrain theorizers from insisting that the second coming of Christ cannot occur until 
this text has been fulfilled with literal completeness ( Broadus). 


(6) There will be a corresponding development of evil, either extensive 
or intensive, whose true character shall be manifest not only in deceiving 
many professed followers of Christ and in persecuting true believers, but in 
constituting a personal Antichrist as its representative and object of worship. 
This rapid growth shall continue until the millennium, during which evil, 
in the person of its chief, shall be temporarily restrained. 


Mat. 13:30, 38 — ‘Let both grow together until the harvest: and in the time of the harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather up first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn... . the field 
is the world; and the good seed, these are the sonsof the kingdom; and the tares are the sons of the evil one"; 24:5, 
41, 12, 24 — “For many shall come in-my name, saying, Iam the Christ; and shall lead many astray... . And many 
false prophets shall arise, and shall lead many astray. And because iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of the many 
shall wax cold... . For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders; so 
as to lead astray, if possible, even the elect,” 

Luke 21 :12— ‘But before all these things, they shall lay their hands on you, and shall persecute you, delivering you 
up to the synagogues and prisons, bringing you before kings and governors for my name's sake" ; 2 Thess, 2:3, 4,7, 8, 
— ‘it will not be, except the falling away come first, and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, he that 
opposeth and exalteth himself against all that is called God or that is worshipped ; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, 
setting himself forth as God. .... For the mystery of lawlessness doth already work: only there is one that restraineth 
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now, until he be taken out of the way. And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with 
the breath of his mouth, and bring to nought by the manifestation of his coming.” 

Elliott, Horee Apocalypticee, 1:65, holds that “ Antichrist means another Christ, a 
pro-Christ, a vice-Christ, a pretender to the name of Christ, and in that character, an 
usurper and adversary. The principle of Antichrist was already sown in the time of 
Paul. But a certain hindrance, i. e., the Roman Empire as then constituted, needed 
first to be removed out of the way, before room could be made for Antichrist’s devel- 
opment.” Antichrist, according to this view, is the hierarchical spirit, which found its 
final and most complete expression in the Papacy. Dante, Hell, 19: 106-117, speaks of 
the Papacy, or rather the temporal power of the Popes, as Antichrist: ‘*To you St. 
John referred, O shepherds vile, When she who sits on many waters, had Been seen 
with kings her person to defile’; see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 507. 

It has been objected that a simultaneous growth both of evil and of good is incon- 
ceivable, and that the progress of the divine kingdom implies a diminution in the 
power of the adversary. Only a slight reflection however convinces us that, as the 
population of the world is always increasing, evil men may increase in numbers, even 
though there is increase in the numbers of the good. But we must also consider that 
evil grows in intensity just in proportion to the light which good throws upon it. 
‘““ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, The devil always builds a chapel there.’’ 
Every revival of religion stirs up the forces of wickedness to opposition. As Christ’s 
first advent occasioned an unusual outburst of demoniac malignity, so Christ’s second 
advent will be resisted by a final desperate effort of the evil one to overcome the forces 
of good. The great awakening in New England under Jonathan Edwards caused on 
the one hand a most remarkable increase in the number of Baptist believers, but also 
on the other hand the rise of modern Unitarianism. The optimistic Presbyterian pas- 
tor at Auburn argued with the pessimistic chaplain of the State’s Prison that the world 
was certainly growing better, because his congregation was increasing ; whereupon 
the chaplain replied that his own congregation was increasing also. 


(c) Atthe close of this millennial period, evil will again be permitted 
to exert its utmost power in a final conflict with righteousness. This spir- 
itual struggle, moreover, will be accompanied and symbolized by political 
convulsions, and by fearful indications of desolation in the natural world. 


Mat, 24: 29, 30 — “But immediately after the tribulation of those days the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken: and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven"; Luke 21:8-28—false prophets; wars and tumults; 
earthquakes; pestilences; persecutions; signs in the sun, moon, and stars; “And then 
shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. But when these things hegin to come to 
pass, look up, and lift up your heads; because your redemption draweth nigh.” 

Interpretations of the book of Revelation are divided into three classes: (1) the 
Preeterist (held by Grotius, Moses Stuart, and Warren ), which regards the prophecy as 
mainly fulfilled in the age immediately succeeding the time of the apostles (666 =Neron 
Kaisar ); (2) the Continuous (held by Isaac Newton, Vitringa, Bengel, Elliott, Kelly, 
and Cumming ), which regards the whole as a continuous prophetical history, extend- 
ing from the first age until the end of all things (666 = Lateinos ); Hengstenberg and 
Alford hold substantially this view, though they regard the seven seals, trumpets, and 
vials as synchronological, each succeeding set going over the same ground and exhibit- 
ing it in some special aspect; (3) the Futurist (held by Maitland and. Todd), which 
considers the book as describing events yet to occur, during the times immediately 
preceding and following the coming of the Lord. 

Of all these interpretations, the most learned and exhaustive is that of Elliott, in his 
four volumes entitled Horze Apocalypticze. The basis of his interpretation is the “time 
and times and half a time” of Dan. 7:25, which according to the year-day theory means 1260 
years —the year, according to ancient reckoning, containing 360 days, and the “time" 
being therefore 360 years [ 360 + (2 x 360) + 180=1260]. This phrase we find recurring 
with regard to the woman nourished in the wilderness (Rev. 12:14). The blasphemy of 
the beast for forty and two months (Rev. 13:5 ) seems to refer to the same period [ 42 & 30 
= 1260, as before ]. Thetwo witnesses prophecy 1260 days (Rev. 11:3); and the woman’s 
time in the wilderness is stated (Rev. 12:6) as 1260 days. This period of 1260 years is 
vegarded by Elliott as the time of the temporal power of the Papacy. 

There is a twofold terminus a quo, and correspondingly a twofold terminus ad quem. 
The first commencement is A. D. 581, when in the edict of Justinian the dragon of the 
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Roman Empire gives its power to the beast of the Papacy, and resigns its throne to the 
rising Antichrist, giving opportunity for the rise of the ten horns as European kings 
(Rev, 13:1-3), The second commencement, adding the seventy-five supplementary years 
of Daniel 12: 12 [ 1835 — 1260 = 75], is A. D. 606, when the Emperor Phocas acknowledges the 
primacy of Rome, and the ten horns, or kings, now diademed, submit to the Papacy 
(Rev. 17: 12,13). The first ending-point is A. D. 1791, when the French Revolution struck 
the first blow at the independence of the Pope [531 + 1260 =1791]. The second ending- 
point is A. D. 1866, when the temporal power of the Pope was abolished at the unifica- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy [606 + 1260 =1866]. Elliott regards the two-horned beast 
(Rey, 13:11) as representing the Papal Clergy, and the image of the beast (Rev. 13:14, 15) as 
representing the Papal Councils. 

Unlike Hengstenberg and Alford, who consider the seals, trumpets, and vials as syn- 
chronological, Elliott makes the seven trumpets to be an unfolding of the seventhseal, 
and the seven vials to be an unfolding of the seventh trumpet. Like other advocates 
of the premillennial advent of Christ, Elliott regards the four chief signs of Christ’s 
near approach as being: (1) the decay of the Turkish Empire (the drying up of the 
river Euphrates — Rey. 16:12); (2) the Pope’s loss of temporal power (the destruction 
of Babylon — Rev. 17:19); (3) the conversion of the Jews and their return to their own 
land (Hz. 37; Rom. 11: 12-15, 25-27— but on this last, see Meyer); (4) the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit and the conversion of the Gentiles (the way of the kings of the East — Rey. 
16:12; the fulness of the Gentiles — Rom. 11:25). 

Elliott’s whole scheme, however, is vitiated by the fact that he wrongly assumes the 
book of Revelation to have been written under Domitian (94 or 96), instead of under 
Nero (67 or 68). His terminus a quo is therefore incorrect, and his interpretation of 
chapters 5-9 is rendered very precarious. The year 1866, moreover, should have been the 
time of the end, and so the terminus ad quem seems to be clearly misunderstood — 
unless indeed the seventy-five supplementary years of Daniel are to be added to 1866. 
We regard the failure of this most ingenious scheme of Apocalyptic interpretation as 
a practical demonstration that a clear understanding of the meaning of prophecy is, 
before the event, impossible, and we are confirmed in this view by the utterly untenable 
nature of the theory of the millennium which is commonly held by so-called Second 
Adventists, a theory which we now proceed to examine. 

A long preparation may be followed by a sudden consummation. Drilling the rock 
for the blast is a slow process; firing the charge takes buta moment. The woodwork 
of the Windsor Hotelin New York was in a charred and superheated state before the 
electric wires that threaded it wore out their insulation, —then a slight increase of 
voltage turned heat into flame. The Outlook, March 30, 1895 — ‘‘ An evolutionary con- 
ception of the Second Coming, as a progressive manifestation of the spiritual power 
and glory of Christ, may issue in a dénouement as unique as the first advent was which 
closed the preparatory ages.”’ 

Joseph Cook, on A. J. Gordon: “‘ There is a wide distinction between the flash-light 
theory and the burning-glass theory of missions. The latter was Dr. Gordon’s view. 
When a burning-glass is held over inflammable material, the concentrated rays of the 
sun rapidly produce in it discoloration, smoke, and sparks. Ata certain instant, after 
the sparks have been sufficiently diffused, the whole material suddenly bursts into 
flame. There is then no longer any need of the burning-glass, for fire has itself fallen 
from on high and is able to do its own work. So the world is to be regarded as inflam- 
mable material to be set on fire from on high. Our Lord’s life on earth is a burning- 
glass, concentrating rays of light and heat upon the souls of men. When the heating 
has gone on far enough, and the sparks of incipient conflagration have been sufficiently 
diffused, suddenly spiritual flame will burst up everywhere and will fill the earth. This 
is the second advent of him who kindled humanity to new life by his first advent. AsI 
understand the premillenarian view of history, the date when the sparks shall kindle 


into flame is not known, but it is known that the duty of the church is to spread the - 


sparks and to expect at any instant, after their wide diffusion, the victorious descent 
of millennial flame, that is, the beginning of our Lord’s personal and visible reign over 
the whole earth.’’ See article on Millenarianism, by G. P. Fisher, in McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia; also by Semisch, in Schaff-Herzog, Cyclopzedia; cf. Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, 1 ; 840. 


4, Relation of Christ's second coming to the millennium. 


The Scripture foretells a period, called in the language of prophecy ‘‘a 
thousand years,” when Satan shall be restrained and the saints shall reign 
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with Christ on the earth. A comparison of the passages bearing on this 
subject leads us to the conclusion that this millennial blessedness and 
dominion is prior to the second advent. One passage only seems at first 
sight to teach the contrary, viz.: Rev. 20:4-10. But this supports the 
theory of a premillennial advent only when the passage is interpreted with 
the barest literalness, A better view of its meaning will be gained by 
considering : 


(a) That it constitutes a part, and confessedly an obscure part, of one 
of the most figurative books of Scripture, and therefore ought to be inter- 
preted by the plainer statements of the other Scriptures. 


We quote here the passage alluded to: Rev. 20: 4-10 — “And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, 
and judgment was given unto them; and I saw the souls of them that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and 
for the word of God, and such as worshipped not the beast, neither his image, and received not the mark upon their 
forehead and upon their hand; and they lived, and reigned with Christ a thousand years, The rest of the dead lived not 
until the thousand years should be finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection ; over these the second death hath no power; but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with him a thousand years," 


Emerson and Parker met a Second Adventist who warned them that the end of the 
world was near. Parker replied: ‘‘ My friend, that does not concern me; [I live in 
Boston.’”? Emerson said: ‘“‘ Well, I think I can get along without it.” A similarly 
cheerful view is taken by Denney, Studies in Theology, 232 — ‘*‘ Christ certainly comes, 
according to the picture in Revelation, before the millennium; but the question of 
importance is, whether the conception of the millennium itself, related as it is to 
Ezekiel, is essential to faith. I cannot think that it is. The religious content of the 
passages — what they offer for faith to grasp —is, I should say, simply this: that until 
the end the conflict between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world must 
go on; that as the end approaches it becomes ever more intense, progress in humanity 
not being a progress in goodness merely or in badness Only, but in the antagonism 
between the two; and that the necessity for conflict is sure to emerge even after the 
iitedom oF God has won its greatest triumphs. I frankly confess that to seek more 
than this in such Scriptural indications seems to me trifling.” 


(0) That the other Scriptures contain nothing with regard to aresurrec- 
tion of the righteous which is widely separated in time from that of the 
wicked, but rather declare distinctly that the second coming of Christ is 
immediately connected both with the resurrection of the just and the 
unjust and with the general judgment. 


Mat. 16 : 27 — “For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels; and then shall he render 
unto every man according to his deeds” ; 25: 31-38 —‘‘But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: and before him shall be gathered all the nations: and he 
shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats’; John 5:28, 29—‘“ Marvel 
not at this: for the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment” ; 2 Cor. 
5:10 — “For we must all be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad"; 2 Thess. 1: 6-10 — “‘ifso be that it is 
a righteous thing with God to recompense affliction to them that afflict you, and to you that are afflicted rest with us, at 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of his power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them 
that know not God, and to them that ohey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus: who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord and from the glory of his might, when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be marvelled at in all them that believed,” 


2 Pet. 3:7, 10 — “the day of judgment and destruction of ungodly men. ... But the day of the Lord will come as 
a thief; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with fervent 
heat, and the earth and the works that are therein shall be burned up’; Rev. 20:11-15— ‘‘ And I saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and there was found no place for 
them. And I saw the dead, the great and the small, standing before the throne; and books were opened: and another 
book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of the things that were written in the books, 
according to their works, And the sea gave up the dead that were in it; and death and Hades gave up the dead that 
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were in them: and they were judged every man according to their works, And death and Hades were cast into the lake 
of fire, This is the second death, evea the lake of fire, And if any was not found written in the book of life, he was 
cast into the lake of fire,” 


Here is abundant evidence that there is no interval of a thousand years between the 
second coming of Christ and the resurrection, general judgment, and end of all things. 
All these events come together. The only answer of the premillennialists to this 
objection to their theory is, that the day of judgment and the millennium may be con- 
temporaneous, —in other words, the day of judgment may be a thousand years long. 
Elliott holds to a conflagration, partial at the beginning of this period, complete at its 
close, — Peter’s prophecy treating the two conflagrations as one, while the book of 
Revelation separates them ; so a nearer view resolves binary stars into two. But we 
reply that, if the judgment occupies the whole period of a thousand years, then the 
coming of Christ, the resurrection, and the final conflagration should all be a thousand 
years also. It is indeed possible that, in this case, as Peter says in connection with his 
prophecy of judgment, “ one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years asone day" 
(2 Pet. 3:8). Butif we make the word “day” so indefinite in connection with the judg- 
ment, why should we regard it as so definite, when we come to interpret the 1260 days? 


(c) That the literal interpretation of the passage — holding, as it does, 
to a resurrection of bodies of flesh and blood, and to a reign of the risen 
saints in the flesh, and in the world as at present constituted —is inconsist- 
ent with other Scriptural declarations with regard to the spiritual nature 
of the resurrection-body and of the coming reign of Christ. 


4 Cor. 15:44, 50— “it is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. .... Now this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood cannot inherit une kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.”’ These passages 
are inconsistent with the view that the resurrection is a physical resurrection at the 
beginning of the thousand years—a resurrection to be followed by asecond life of the 
saints in bodies of flesh and blood. They are not, however, inconsistent with the true 
view, s0on to be mentioned, that ‘‘the first resurrection” is simply the raising of the church 
to anew life and zeal. Westcott, Bib. Com. on John 14:18,19—-“TI will not leave you desolate 
[marg.: ‘orphans’ ]: Icome unto you. Yet a little while, and the world beholdeth me no more; but ye behold 
me'’:—‘*Tho words exclude the error of those who suppose that Christ will ‘come’ 
under the same conditions of earthly existence as those to which he submitted at his 
first coming.”’ See Hovey, Bib. Eschatology, 66-78. 


(ad) That the literal interpretation is generally and naturally connected 
with the expectation of a gradual and necessary decline of Christ’s kingdom 
upon earth, until Christ comes to bind Satan and to introduce the millen- 
nium. This view not only contradicts such passages as Dan. 2 :34, 35, and 
Mat. 18 : 31, 32, but it begets a passive and hopeless endurance of evil, 
whereas the Scriptures enjoin a constant and aggressive warfare against it, 
upon the very ground that God’s power shall assure to the church a 
gradual but constant progress in the face of it, even to the time of the end. 


Dan, 2:34, 85 — “Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without hands, which smote the image upon its feet that 
were of iron and clay, and brake them in pieces, Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken 
in pieces togethor, and became like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors; and the wind carried them away, so that no 
place was found for them : and the stone that smote the image became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth" ; 
Mat, 13:31, 32 — ‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his 
field : which indeed is less than all seeds; but when it is grown, it is greater than the herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the heaven come and lodge in the branches thereof." In both these figures there is no 
sign of cessation or of backward movement, but rather every indication of continuous 
advance to complete victory and dominion. The premillennial theory supposes that for 
the principle of development under the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, God will substi- 
tute a reign of mere power and violence. J. B. Thomas: ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is 
like a grain of mustard seed, not like a can of nitro-glycerine.” Leighton Williams: 
‘“‘ The kingdom of God is to be realized on earth, not by a cataclysm, apart from effort 
and will, but through the untversal dissemination of the gospel all but lost to the 
world.” KE. G. Robinson: “Second Adventism stultifies the system and scheme of 
Christianity.”” Dr. A. J. Gordon could not deny that the early disciples were mistaken 
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in expecting the end of the world in their day. So we maybe. Scripture does not 
declare that the end should come in thelifetime of the apostles, and no definite date ig 
set. “After a long time’’ ( Mat. 25:19) and “the falling away come first” (2 Thess, 2:3) are expressions 
which postpone indefinitely. Yet a just view of Christ’s coming as ever possible in the 
immediate future may make us as faithful as were the original disciples. 

The theory also divests Christ of all kingly power until the millennium, or, rather, 
maintains that the kingdom has not yet been given to him; see Elliott, Horze Apoca- 
lypticee, 1:94— where Luke 19:12— “A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive for himself a 
kingdom, and to return’’—is interpreted as follows: “Subordinate kings went to Rome to 
receive the investiture to their kingdoms from the Roman Emperor, and then returned 
to occupy them and reign. So Christ received from his Father, after his ascension, the 
investiture to his kingdom; but with the intention not to occupy it, till his return at 
his second coming. In token of this investiture he takes his seat as the Lamb on the 
divine throne”’ (Rev. 5:6-8). But this interpretation contradicts Mat, 28:18, 20— “All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth..... lo,I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
See Presb. Rev., 1882: 228. On the effects of the premillennial view in weakening 
Christian endeavor, see J. H. Seelye, Christian Missions, 94-127; per contra, see A. J. 
Gordon, in Independent, Feb. 1886. 


(e) We may therefore best interpret Rev. 20 : 4-10 as teaching in highly 
figurative language, not a preliminary resurrection of the body, in the case 
of departed saints, but a period in the later days of the church militant} 
when, under special influence of the Holy Ghost, the spirit of the martyrs 
shall appear again, true religion be greatly quickened and revived, and the 
members of Christ’s churches become so conscious of their strength in 
Christ that they shall, to an extent unknown before, triumph over the 
powers of evil both within and without. So the spirit of Elijah appeared 
again in John the Baptist (Mal. 4:5; cf. Mat. 11:18, 14). The fact that 
only the spirit of sacrifice and faith is to be revived is figuratively indicated 
in the phrase: ‘‘The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years should be finished ” = the spirit of persecution and unbelief shallbe, 
as it were, laid to sleep. Since resurrection, like the coming of Christ 
and the judgment, is twofold, first, spiritual (the raising of the soul to 
spiritual life), and secondly, physical (the raising of the body from the 
grave ), the words in Rev. 20:5 — ‘‘ this is the first resurrection ” — seem 
intended distinctly to preclude the literal interpretation we are combating. 
In short, we hold that Rev. 20: 4-10 does not describe the events commonly 
called the second advent and resurrection, but rather describes great spirit- 
ual changes in the later history of the church, which are typical of, and 
preliminary to, the second advent and resurrection, and therefore, after 
the prophetic method, are foretold in language literally applicable only to 
those final events themselves (cf. Ez. 37: 1-14; Luke 15 : 32). 

Mal. 4: 5—“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the great and terrible day of Jehovah come"; cf. Mat. 
11:13, 14 —" For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John, And if ye are willing to receive it, this is Elijah, 
that is to come’’; Ez, 37:1-14— the vision of the valley of dry bones=either the political or 
the religious resuscitation of the Jews ; Luke 15:32 —“this thy brother was dead, and is alive again '’— 
of the prodigal son. It will help us in our interpretation of Rev. 20: 4-10 to notice that 


death, judgment, the coming of Christ, and the resurrection, are all of two kinds, the 
first spiritual, and the second literal : 

(1) First, a spiritual death (Eph. 2:1—“dead through your trespasses and sins"); and secondly, a 
physical and literal death, whose culmination is found in the second death (Rev. 20:14 -—— 
“And death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death, even the lake of fire'’ ), 

(2) First, a spiritual judgment (Is, 26:9—“ when thy judgments arein the earth"’; John 12:31—'‘Now 
is the judgment of this world: now shall the prince oi this world be cast out’; 3:18 —‘‘he that believeth not hath been 
judged already); and secondly, an outward and literal judgment (Acts 17:31 —“‘hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in righteousness by the man whom he hath ordained" ), 
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(3) First, the spiritual and invisible coming of Christ ( Mat. 16:28 —‘“shall in no wise taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom"— at the destruction of Jerusalem ; John 14: 16, 
48 —“another Comforter .... I come unto you’ — at Pentecost ; 14:3—" And ifI go and prepare a place for you» 
I come again, and will receive you unto myself’ —at death );and secondly, a visible literal coming 
¢« Mat, 25 : 31 —“ the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him”’ ), 

(4) First, a spiritual resurrection (John 5: 25 —“ The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live’); and secondly, a physical and literal resur- 
rection (John 5 :28, 29 —‘‘ the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judg- 
ment”), The spiritual resurrection foreshadows the bodily resurrection. 

This twofoldness of each of the four terms, death, judgment, coming of Christ, resur- 
rection, is so obvious a teaching of Scripture, that the apostle’s remark in Rev. 20: 5 —“ This 
is the first resurrection’’— seems distinctly intended to warn the reader against drawing the 
premillenarian inference, and to make clear the fact that the resurrection spoken of is 
the first or spiritual resurrection,— an interpretation which is made indubitable by his 
proceeding, further on, to describe the outward and literal resurrection in verse 18 —“ And 
the sea gave up the dead that were in it: and death and Hades gave up the dead that were in them.” This 
physical resurrection takes place when “ the thousand years” are ‘“‘ finished" ( verse 5 ), 

This interpretation suggests a possible way of reconciling the premillenarian and 
postmillenarian theories, without sacrificing any of the truth in either of them. 
Christ may come again, at the beginning of the millennium, in a spiritual way, and his 
saints may reign with him spiritually, in the wonderful advances of his kingdom ; while 
the visible, literal coming may take place at the end of the thousand years. Dorner’s 
view is postmillennial, in this sense, that the visible coming of Christ will be after the 
thousand years. Hengstenberg curiously regards the millennium as having begun in 
the Middle Ages (800 —1800 A. D.). This strange view of an able interpreter, as well as 
the extraordinary diversity of explanations given by others, convinces us that no 
exegete has yet found the key to the mysteries of the Apocalypse. Until we know 
whether the preaching of the gospel in the whole world (Mat, 24:14) isto be a preaching 
to nations asa whole, or to each individual in each nation, we cannot determine whether 
the millennium has already begun, or whether it is yet far in the future. 

The millennium then is to be the culmination of the work of the Holy Spirit, a uni- 
versal revival of religion, a nation born in a day, the kings of the earth bringing their 
glory and honor into the city of God. A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 211— 
* After the present elective work of the Spirit has been completed, there will come a 
time of universal blessing, when the Spirit shall literally be poured out upon all flesh, 
when that whichis perfect shall come and that whichisin part shall be doneaway..... 
The early rain of the Spirit was at Pentecost; the latter rain will be at the Parousia.”’ 

A. H. Strong, Sermon before the Baptist World Congress, London, July 12, 1905 —‘* Let 
us expect the speedy spiritual coming of the Lord. I believe in an ultimate literal and 
visible coming of Christ in the clouds of heaven to raise the dead, tosummon all men 
to the judgment, and to wind up the present dispensation. But I believe that this 
visibleand literal coming of Christ must be preceded, and prepared for, by his invisible 
and spiritual coming and by aresurrection of faith and love in the hearts of his people. 
‘This is the first resurrection’ (Rev. 20:5), I readin Scripture of a spiritual second coming that 
precedes the literal, an inward revelation of Christ to his people, a restraining of the 
powers of darkness, a mighty augmentation of the forces of righteousness, a turning 
to the Lord of men and nations, such as the world has not yet seen. I believeina long 
reign of Christ on earth, in which his saints shall in spirit be caught up with him, and 
shall sit with him upon his throne, even though this muddy vesture of decay com” 
passes them about, and the time of their complete glorification has not yet come. Let 
us hasten the coming of the day of God by our faith and prayer. ‘ When the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?’ (Luke 18:8), Let him find faith, at leastin us. Our faith 
can certainly secure the coming of the Lord into our hearts. Letus expect that Christ 
will be revealed in us, as of old he was revealed in the Apostle Paul.” 

Our own interpretation of Rev. 20:1-10, was first given, for substance, by Whitby. He 
was followed by Vitringa and Faber. Fora fuller elaboration of it, see Brown, Second 
Advent, 206-259; Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 447-453. For thé postmillennial view 
generally, see Kendrick, in Bap. Quar., Jan. 1870; New Englander, 1874 : 356 ; 1879 : 47-49, 
114-147; Pepper, in Bap. Rev., 1880: 15; Princeton Review, March, 1879: 415-484; Presb, 
Reyv., 1883 : 221-252; Bib. Sac., 15:381, 625; 17:111; Harris, Kingdom of Christ, 220-2387 ; 
Waldegrave, Bampton Lectures for 1854, on the Millennium; Neander, Planting and 
Training, 526, 527 ; Cowles, Dissertation on Premillennial Advent, in Com. on Jeremiah 
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and Ezekiel; Weiss, Premillennial Advent; Crosby, Second Advent; Fairbairn on 
Prophecy, 432-480 ; Woods, Works, 3: 267 ; Abp. Whately, Essays on Future State. For 
the premillennial view, see Elliott, Horses Apocalypticee, 4:140-196; William Kelly, 
Advent of Christ Premillennial ; Taylor, Voice of the Church on the Coming and King- 
dom of the Redeemer ; Litch, Christ Yet to Come. 


IY. Tue RESURRECTION. 


While the Scriptures describe the impartation of new life to the soul in 
regeneration as a spiritual resurrection, they also declare that, at the second 
coming of Christ, there shall be a resurrection of the body, and a reunion 
of the body to the soul from which, during the intermediate state, it has 
been separated. Both the just and the unjust shall have part in the resur- 
rection. To the just, it shall be a resurrection unto life ; and the body shall 
be a body like Christ’s —a body fitted for the uses of the sanctified spirit. 
To the unjust, it shall be a resurrection unto condemnation ; and analogy 
would seem to indicate that, here also, the outward form will fitly represent 
the inward state of the soul—being corrupt and deformed as is the soul 
which inhabits it. Those who are living at Christ’s coming shall receive 
spiritual bodies without passing through death. As the body after corrup- 
tion and dissolution, so the outward world after destruction by fire, shall be 
rehabilitated and fitted for the abode of the saints. 


Passages describing a spiritual resurrection are: John 5:24-27, especially 25—“The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live”; Rom. 6: 4,5— 
“as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life, For if we 
have become united with him by the likeness of his death, we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection '’; Eph. 
2:1, 5, 6—“ And you did he make alive, when ye were dead through your trespasses and sins... . even when we 
were dead through our trespasses, made us alive together with Christ .... and raised us up with him, and made us 
to sit with him in the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus" ; 5:14—‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall shine upon thee.” Phil. 3:10—“that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection” ; Col. 2: 12 
13 —“having been buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him through faith in the working of 
God, who raised him from the dead. And you, being dead through your trespasses and the uncircumeision of your flesh, 
you, Isay, did he make alive together with him'’; cf. Is, 26:19—‘“Thy dead shall live; my dead bodies shall arise, 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead”’; 
Bz. 37: 1-14 — the valley of dry bones: “I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, 
0 my people; and I will bring you into the land of Israel.” 

Passages describing a literal and physical resurrection are : Job 14 : 12-15 —‘‘So man lieth down 
and riseth not: Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, Nor be raised out of their sleep, Oh that thou wouldest 
hide me in Sheol, That thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, That thou wouldest appoint mea set time, 
and remember me! Ifa man die, shall he liveagain? All the days of my warfare would I wait, Till my release should 
come. Thou wouldest call, and I would answer thee: Thou wouldest have a desire to the work of thy hands”’; John 
5:28, 29 —“ the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shalt come forth: they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment,” 

Acts 24:15 —‘‘having hope toward God . . . . that there shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust”: 1 Cor, 
15 : 13, 17, 22, 42, 51, 52 —“‘if there is no resurrection of the dead, neither hath Christ been raised .. . . and if Christ 
hath not been raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins .. . . as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be 
made alive... . it is sown in corruption : it is raised in incorruption. . . . We shall not all slesp, but we shall all be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible” ; Phil, 3:21 —‘“‘who shall fashion anew the body of our humilation, that it may be conformed to the 
body of his glory, according to the working whereby he is able even to subject all things unto himself’'; 1 Thess, 4; 14—- 
16 —“ For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him, For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the 
Lord, shall in no wise precede them that are fallen asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” 

2 Pet. 3:7, 10, 18-—“ the heavens that now are, and the earth, by the same word have been stored up for fire, being 
reserved against the day of judgment and destruction of ungodly men... . But the day of the Lord will come asa 
thief: in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with fervent 
heat, and the earth and the works that are therein shall be burned up... . But, according to his promise, we look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’’ ; Rev. 20:13 —“ And the sea gave up the dead that were 
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in it; and death and Hades gave up the dead that were in them"; 21:1,5—And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth; for the first heaven and the first earth are passed away; and the sea is no more, .. . And he that sitteth on the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new.”’ 

The smooth face of death with the lost youth restored, and the pure white glow of the 
marble statue with all passion gone and the lofty and heroic only visible, are indications 
of what is to be. Art, in its representations alike of the human form, and of anideal 
earth and society in landscape and poem, is prophetic of the future, —it suggests the 
glorious possibilities of the resurrection-morning. Nicoll, Life of Christ: ‘‘ The river 
runs through thelake and pursues its way beyond. So the life of faith passes through 
death and is only purified thereby. As to the body, all that is worth saving will be 
saved. Other resurrections [such as that of Lazarus] were resurrections to the old 
conditions of earthly life; the resurrection of Christ was the revelation of new life.”’ 

Stevens, Pauline Theology, 357 note —‘‘ If we could assume with confidence that the 
report of Paul’s speech before Felix accurately reproduced his language in detail, the 
apostle’s belief in a ‘resurrection both of the just and of the unjust’ ( Acts24:15 ) would be securely 
established : but, in view of the silence of his epistles, thig assumption becomes a pre- 
carious one. Paul speaks afterwards of ‘attaining to the resurrection from the dead’ ( Phil. 3:11), as 
if this did not belong to all.”” The scepticism of Prof. Stevens seems to us entirely 
needless and unjustified. It is the blessed resurrection to which Paul would * attain, ”’ 
and which he has in mind in Philippians, as in1 (or. 15—a fact perfectly consistent with 
a resurrection of the wicked to ‘‘shameand everlasting contempt” (Daniel 12: 2; John 5: 29), 

A.J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 205, 206 — ‘‘ The rapture of the saints (1 Thess, 4:17) 
is the earthly Christ rising to meet the heavenly Christ; the elect church, gathered in 
the Spirit and named 6 Xprords (1 Cor, 12:12), taken up to be united in glory with Christ 
the head of the church, ‘himself the Savior of the body ' ( Eph.5:23), It isnot by acting upon the 
body of Christ from without, but by energizing it from within, that the Holy Ghost will 
effect its glorification. In a word, the Comforter, who on the day of Pentecost came 
down to form a body out of flesh, will at the Parousia return to heaven in that body, 
having fashioned it like unto the body of Christ (Phil. 3:31)..... Here then is where the 
lines of Christ’s ministry terminate, —in sanctification, the perfection of the spirit’s 
holiness; and in resurrection, the perfection of the body’s health.” 

E. G. Robinson: ‘“‘ Personality is the indestructible principle — not intelligence, else 
deny that infants have souls. Personality takes to itself a material organization. It is 
a divinely empowered second cause. This refutes materialism and annihilationism. No 
one pretends that the individual elements of the body will be raised. The individuality 
only, the personal identity, will be preserved. The soul is the organific power. Medical 
practice teaches that merely animal life is a mechanical process, but this is used by a 
personal power. Materialism, on the contrary, would make the soul the product of the 
body. Every man, in becoming a Christian, begins the process of resurrection. We do 
not know but resurrection begins at the moment of dissolution, yet we do not know 
that it does. Butif Christ arose with identically the same body unchanged, how can his 
resurrection be a type of ours? Answer: The nature of Christ’s resurrection body is 
an open question.”’ 


Upon the subject of the resurrection, our positive information is derived 
wholly from the. word of God. Further discussion of it may be most 
naturally arranged in a series of answers to objections. The objections 


commonly urged against the doctrine, as above propounded, may be 
reduced to two: 


1. The exegetical objection,— that it rests upon a literalizing of meta- 
phorical language, and has no sufficient support in Scripture. To this we 
answer : 


(a) That, though the phrase ‘‘resurrection of the body” does not occur 
in the New Testament, the passages which describe the event indicate a 
physical, as distinguished from a spiritual, change (John 5 : 28, 29 ; Phil. 
8 :21;1 Thess. 4:13-17). The phrase ‘‘ spiritual body” (1 Cor. 15:44) 
is a contradiction in terms, if it be understood as signifying ‘a body which 
is simple spirit.” It can only be interpreted as meaning a material 
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organism, perfectly adapted to be the outward expression and vehicle of the 
purified soul. The purely spiritual interpretation is, moreover, expressly 
excluded by the apostolic denial that ‘‘the resurrection is past already” 
(2 Tim. 2:18 ), and by the fact that there is a resurrection of the unjust, as ~ 
well as of the just (Acts 24:15). 


John 5:28, 29—“‘all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth"’; Phil, 3:21“ who shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation’; 1 Thess. 4:16, 17“ For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first”; 1 Cor, 15:44 —‘‘it is 
sown a natural [marg.: ‘psychical’ ] body; it is raised a spiritual body’; 2 Tim.2: 17, 18—“Hymeneus and 
Philetus ; men who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and overthrow the faith of 
some '’; Acts 24:15 —“ Having hope toward God .... that there shall bea resurrection both of the just and the unjust.” 

In 1 Cor, 15:44, the word wWuxixdv, translated “natural” or ‘‘psychical,” is derived from the 
Greek word yvx7, soul, just as the word mvevuarcxor, translated “ spiritual,” is derived from 
the Greek word mvevdua, spirit. And as Paul could not mean to say that this earthly 
body is composed of soul, neither does he say that the resurrection body is composed of 
spirit. In other words, these adjectives “psychical” and “‘spiritual” do not define the 
material of the respective bodies, but describe those bodies in their relations and 
adaptations, in their powers and uses. The present body is adapted and designed for 
the use of the soul; the resurrection body will be adapted and designed for the use of 
the spirit. 

2 Tim, 2:18 — “saying that the resurrection is past already’ = undue contempt for the body came to 
regard the resurrection as a purely spiritual thing (Ellicott). Dr. A. J. Gordon said 
that the “spiritual body’ means “the body spiritualized.” KE. H. Johnson: ‘‘ The phrase 
‘spiritual body’ describes not so much the nature of the body itself, as its relations to the 
spirit.”” Savage, Life after Death, 80— ‘*‘ Resurrection does not mean the raising up of 
the body, and it does not mean the mere rising of the soul in the moment of death, but 
a rising again from the prison house of the dead, after going down at the moment of 
death.” D. R. Goodwin, Journ. Soc. Bib. Exegesis, 1881:84—‘‘ The spiritual body is 
body, and not spirit, and therefore must come under the definition of body. If it were 
to be mere spirit, then every man in the future state would have two spirits—the 
spirit that he has here and another spirit received at the resurrection.” 


(6) That the redemption of Christ is declared to include the body as 
well as the soul (Rom. 8:23; 1 Cor. 6:13-20). The indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit has put such honor upon the frail mortal tenement which he 
has made his temple, that God would not permit even this wholly to perish 
(Rom. 8 : 11 — éid 70 évocxovy aitod rveipa év ipiv, 4, e., because of his indwell- 
ing Spirit, God will raise up the mortal body). It is this belief which 
forms the basis of Christian care for the dead ( Phil. 3:21; cf. Mat. 22 :32). 


Rom, 8:23 — ‘waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body’; 1 Cor, 6: 13-20 — ‘‘ Meats for the belly 
and the belly for meats: but God shall bring to nought both it and them, But the body is not for fornication, but for 
the Lord; and the Lord for the body: and God both raised the Lord, and will raise up us through his power... . But 
he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit... . Or know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
which is in you, which ye have from God?. . . . glorify God therefore in your body’; Rom. 8:11 — ‘‘But if the Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall give life 
also to your mortal bodies through his Spirit that dwelleth in you" —here the Revised Version follows 
Tisch., 8th ed., and Westcott and Hort’s reading of 4:4 rod évoixodvtos avTov mvevpmaros. 
Tregelles, Tisch., 7th ed., and Meyer, have 61a 7d évoixodv avrod mvedua, and this reading 
we regard as, on the whole, the best supported. Phil.3:21— “shall fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation,” 

Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, in South Church Lectures, 338, says that ‘‘ there is no Scripture 
declaration of the resurrection of the flesh, nor even of the resurrection of the body.” 
While this is literally true, it conveys a false idea. The passages just cited foretell a 
quickening of our mortal bodies, a raising of them up, a changing of them into the 
likeness of Christ’s body. Dorner, Eschatology: ‘‘ The New Testament is not contented 
with a bodiless immortality. Itisopposed to a naked spiritualism, and accords com- 
pletely with a deeper philosophy which discerns in the body, not merely the sheath or 
garment of the soul, but a side of the person belonging to his full idea, his mirror and 
organ, of the greatest importance for his activity and history.’’ 
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Christ’s proof of the resurrection in Mat. 22:32 —“ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living "— 
has for its basis this very assumption that soul and body belong normally together, and 
that, since they are temporally separated in the case of the saints who live with God, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob shall rise again. The idealistic philosophy of thirty years 
ago led toa contempt of the body ; the recent materialism has done at least this service, 
that it has reasserted the claims of the body to be a proper part of man. 


(c) That the nature of Christ’s resurrection, as literal and physical, 
determines the nature of the resurrection in the case of believers (Luke 
24:36; John 20:27). As, in the case of Christ, the same body that was 
laid in the tomb was raised again, although possessed of new and surpris- 
ing powers, so the Scriptures intimate, not simply that the saints shall 
have bodies, but that these bodies shall be in some proper sense an out- 
growth or transformation of the very bodies that slept in the dust ( Dan. 
12:2; 1 Cor. 15:53, 54). The denial of the resurrection of the body, in 
the case of believers, leads naturally to a denial of the reality of Christ’s 
resurrection (1 Cor. 15:13). 


Luke 24: 39 — “See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye behold me having”; John 20:27— “Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands ; 
and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and be not faithless, but believing’’; Dan. 12:2— “And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt"; 4 Cor. 15:53, 54 — “ For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality 
But when this corruption shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall come 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory'’; 13 —“ But if there is no resurrection of the dead, 
neither hath Christ been raised.’ 

Sadducean materialism and Gnostic dualism, which last held matter to be evil, both 
denied the resurrection. Paulshows that to deny it is to deny that Christ rose ; since, if 
it were impossible in the case of his followers, it must have been impossible in his own 
case. As believers, we are vitally connected with him; and his resurrection could not 
have taken place without drawing in its train the resurrection of all of us. Having 
denied that Christ rose, where is the proof that he is not still under the bond and curse 
of death? Surely then our preaching is vain. Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians was 
written before the Gospels; and is therefore, as Hanna says, the earliest written account 
of the resurrection. Christ’s transfiguration was a prophecy of his resurrection. 

8. S. Times, March 22, 1902: 161—** The resurrection of Jesus was not a mere rising 
again, like that of Lazarus and the son of the widow of Nain. He came forth from the 
tomb so changed that he was not at once or easily recognized, and was possessec of such 
new and surprising powers that he seemed to be pure spirit, no longer subject to the 
conditions of his natural body. So he was the “first-fruits” of the resurrection-harvest 
(1Cor. 15:20). Our resurrection, in like manner, is to involve a change from a corrup- 
tible body to an incorruptible, from a psychical to a spiritual.” 


(d) That the accompanying events, as the second coming and the judg- 
ment, since they are themselves literal, imply that the resurrection is also 


literal. 


Rom. 8: 19-23 — “For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God... . the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now... . even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body '’— here man’s body is regarded as a part of 
nature, or the ‘‘creation,” and as partaking in Christ of its deliverance from the curse ; 
Rev, 21:4, 5—‘‘he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no more... . And he that sitteth 
on the throne said, Behold, I make all things new’’—a declaration applicable to the body, the seat of 
pain and the avenue of temptation, as well as to outward nature. See Hanna, The 
Resurrection, 28; Fuller, Works, 3:291; Boston, Fourfold State,in Works, 8: 271-289. 
On Olshausen’s view of immortality as inseparable from body, see Aids to the Study 
of German Theology, 63. On resurrection of the flesh, see Jahrbuch f. d. Theol., 1 ; 289-317. 


2. The scientific objection.— This is threefold : 


(a) That a resurrection of the particles which compose the body at 
death is impossible, since they enter into new combinations, and not unfre- 
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quently become parts of other bodies which the doctrine holds to be raised 
at the same time. 

We reply that the Scripture not only does not compei us to hold, but it 
distinctly denies, that all the particles which exist in the body at death are 
present in the resurrection-body (1 Cor. 15 :387—ov 16 céua 76 yevnodpuevor ; 
50). The Scripture seems only to indicate a certain physical connection 
between the new and the old, although the nature of this connection is not 
revealed. So long asthe physical connection is maintained, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that even a germ or particle that belonged to the old body 
exists in the new. 


1 Cor. 15:37, 38 —“ that which thou sowest, thou sowest not the body that shall be, but a bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other kind; but God giveth it a body even as it pleased him, and to each seed a body of its own.” 
Jerome tells us that the risen saints ‘‘habent dentes, ventrem, genitalia, et tamen nec 
cibis nec uxoribus indigent.”” This view of the resurrection is exposed to the objection 
mentioned above. Pollok’s Course of Time represented the day of resurrection as a 
day on which the limbs that had been torn asunder on earth hurtled through the air to 
join one another once more. The amputated arm that has been buried in China must 
traverse thousands of miles to meet the body of its former owner, asit rose from the 
place of its burial in England. 

There are serious difficulties attending this view. The bodies of the dead fertilized 
the field of Waterloo. The wheat grown there has been ground and made into bread, 
and eaten by thousands of living men. Particles of one human body have become 
incorporated with the bodies of many others. ‘*The Avon to the Severn runs, The 
Severn to the sea, And Wycliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, Wide as the waters be.” 
Through the clouds and the rain, particles of Wycliffe’s body may have entered into 
the water which other men have drunk from their wells and fountains. Thereisa 
propagation of disease by contagion, or the transmission of infinitesimal germs from 
one body to another, sometimes by infection of the living from contact with the body 
of a friend just dead. In these various ways, the same particle might, in the course of 
history, enter into the constitution of a hundred living men. How can this one par- 
ticle, at the resurrection, be in a hundred places at thesame time? ‘Like the woman 
who had seven husbands, the same matter may belong in succession to many bodies, 
for ‘they all had it’’’ (Smyth). The cannibal and his victim cannot both possess the 
same body at the resurrection. The Providence Journal had an article entitled: ** Who 
ate Roger Williams?’’ When his remains were exhumed, it was found that one large 
root of an apple tree followed the spine, divided at the thighs, and turned up at the 
toes of Roger Williams. More than one person had eaten its apples. This root may be 
seen to-day in the cabinet of Brown University. 

These considerations have led some, like Origen, to call the doctrine of a literal resur- 
rection of the flesh ** the foolishness of beggarly minds,”’’ and to say that resurrection 
may be only “ the gathering round the spirit of new materials, and the vitalizing them 
into a new body by the spirit’s God-given power’’; see Newman Smyth, Old Faithsina 
New Light, 349-891; Porter, Human Intellect, 39. But this view seems as great an 
extreme as that from which it was a reaction. It gives up all idea of unity between 
the new and the old. If my body were this instant annihilated, and if then, an hour 
hence, God should create a second body, precisely like the present, I could not call it 
the same with the present body, even though it were animated by the same informing 
soul, and that soul had maintained an uninterrupted existence between the time of the 
annihilation of the first body and the creation of the second. So, if the body laid in 
the tomb were wholly dissipated among the elements, and God created at the end of 
the world a wholly new body, it would be impossible for Paul to say: “this corruptible must 
put on incorruption ”’ (1 Cor. 15:53), or: “itis sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory'’ ( verse 43). In short, 
there is a physical connection between the old and the new, which is intimated by 
Scripture, but which this theory denies. 

Paul himself gives us an illustration which shows that his view was midway between 
the two extremes: “that which thou sowest, thou sowest not the body that shall be” (1 Cor. 15:37). On 
the one hand, the wheat that springs up does not contain the precise particles, perhaps 
does not contain any particles, that were in the seed. On the other hand, there hag 
been a continous physical connection between the seed sown and the ripened grain at 
the harvest. Ifthe seed had been annihilated, and then ripe grain created, we could 
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not speak of identity between the one and the other. But, because there has been gq 
constant flux, the old particles pressed out by new, and these new in their turn suc- 
ceeded by others that take their places, we can say: ‘“‘the wheat has come up.’”’ We 
bury grain in order to increase it. The resurrection-body will be the same with the 
body laid away in the earth, in the same sense as the living stalk of grain is identical 
with the seed from which it germinated. “This mortal must put on immortality” = not the 
immortal spirit put on an immortal body, but the mortal body put onimmortality, 
the corruptible body put on incorruption (1 Cor. 15:53). “Ye know not the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God’’ ( Mark 12:24), says our Lord; and Paul asks: “Why isit judged incredible with you, if God 
doth raise the dead ?"’ ( Acts 26:8 ). 

Or, to use another illustration nearer to the thing we desire to illustrate: My body is 
the same that it was ten years ago, although physiologists declare that every particle of 
the body is changed, not simply once inseven years, but once inasingle year. Life is 
preserved only by the constant throwing off of dead matter and the introduction o¢ 
new. There is indeed a unity of consciousness and personality, without whichI should 
not be able to say at intervals of years: “‘ this body is the same; this body is mine.”’ 
But a physical connection between the old and the new is necessary in addition. 

The nails of the hands are renewed in less than four months, or about twenty-one 
times in seven years. They grow to full length, an average of seven twelfths of an inch, 
in from 121 to 188days. Young people grow them more rapidly, old people more slowly. 
In a man of 21, it took 126 days; in a man of 67, it took 244; but the average was a third 
of a year. A Baptist pastor attempted to prove that he was a native of South Carolina 
though born in another state, upon the ground that the body he brought with him 
from Tennessee had exchanged its physical particles for matter taken from South 
Carolina. Two dentists, however, maintained that he still had the same teeth which he 
owned in Tennessee seven years before, there being no circulation in the enamel. 
Should we then say: Every particle of the body has changed, except the enamel of the 
teeth? 

Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus: “Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings 
which his maid darned so often with silk that they became at last a pair of silk stock- 
ings.’? Adeney, in Christianity and Evolution, 122, 123—*‘ Herod’s temple was treated 
as identical with thetemple that Haggai knew, because the rebuilding was gradual, and 

‘was carried on side by side with the demolition of the several parts of the old struct- 
ure.” The ocean wave travels around the world and is the same wave; but it is never 
in two consecutive seconds composed of the same particles of water. 

The North River is the same to-day that it was when Hendrick Hudson first discov- 
ered it; yet nota particle of its current, nor the surface of the banks which that current 
touches now, is the same that it was then. Two things make the present river identical 
with the river of the past. The first is, that thesame formative principle is at work,— 
the trend of the banks is the same, and there is the same general effect in the flow and 
direction of the waters drained from a large area of country. The second is, the fact 
that, ever since Hendrick Hudson’s time, there has been a physical connection, old 
particles in continuous succession having been replaced by new. 

So there are two things requisite to make our future bodies one with the bodies we 
now inhabit: first, that the same formative principle be at work in them ; and secondly, 
that there be some sort of physical connection between the body that now is and the 
body thatshall be. What that physical connection is, it is vain to speculate. We only 
teach that, though there may not bea single material particle in the new that was pres- 
ent in the old, there yet will be such a physical connection that it can be said: *‘the new 
has grown out of the old’’; *“* that which was in the grave has come forth”; ‘this 
mortal has put on immortality.” 


(06) That aresurrection-body, having such a remote physical connection 
with the present body, cannot be recognized by the inhabiting soul or by 
other witnessing spirits as the same with that which was laid in the grave. 

To this we reply that bodily. identity does not consist in absolute same- 
ness of particles during the whole history of the body, but in the organizing 
force, which, even in the flux and displacement of physical particles, makes 
the old the basis of the new, and binds both together in the unity of a 
single consciousness. In our recognition of friends, moreover, we are not 
wholly dependent, even in this world, upon our perception of bodily form ; 
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and we have reason to believe that in the future state there may be methods 
of communication far more direct and intuitive than those with which we 
are familiar here, 


Cf. Mat, 17:3, 4—‘ And behold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elijah talking with him, And Peter answered, 
and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, I will make here three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elijah" — here there is no mention of information given to Peter as to 
the names of the celestial visitants ; it would seem that, in his state of exalted sensi- 
bility, heat once knew them. The recent proceedings of the English Society for Psychi- 
cal Research seem to indicate the possibility of communication between two minds 
without physical intermediaries. Hudson, Scientific Demonstration of a Future Life, 
294, 295, holds that telepathy is the means of communication in the future state. 

G. 8S. Fullerton, Sameness and Identity, 6, 32,67—‘‘ Heracleitus of Ephesus declared 
it impossible to enter the same river twice. Cratylus replied that the same river could 
not be entered once. .... The kinds of sameness are: 1. Thing same with itself at 
any one instant; 2. Same pain to-day I felt yesterday = a like pain; 3. I see the same 
tree at different times = two or more percepts represent the same object ; 4. Two plants 
belonging to the same class are called the same ; 5. Memory gives us the same Object 
that we formerly perceived; but the object is not the past, it is the memory-image 
which represents it; 6. Two men perceive the same object = they have like percepts, 
while both percepts are only representative of the same object; 7. External thing 
same with its representative in consciousness, or with the substance or noumenon 
supposed to underlie it.”’ 

Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 153, 255 —‘‘ What is called ‘remaining the same,’ in the case 
of all organic beings is just this,— remaining faithful to some immanent idea, while 
undergoing a great variety of changes in the pursuit, as it were, of the idea..... Self- 
consciousness and memory are themselves processes of becoming. The mind that does 
not change, in the way of growth, has no claim to be called mind. One cannot be con- 
scious of changes without also being conscious of being the very being that is changed. 
When he loses this consciousness, we say that ‘ he has lost his mind.’ Amid changes of 
its ideas the ego remains permanent because it is held within limits by the power of 
some immanent idea... . . Our bodies assuch have only a forma] existence. They are 
a stream in constant flow and are everchanging. My body is only a temporary loan 
from Nature, to be repaid at death.’’ 

With regard to the meaning of the term ‘“‘identity,’”’ as applied to material things, see 
Porter, Human Intellect, 631—‘* Here the substance is called the same, by a loose anal- 
ogy taken from living agents and their gradualaccretion and growth.” The Euphrates 
is the same stream that flowed, ‘‘ When high in Paradise By the four rivers the first 
roses blew,’’ even though after that time the flood, or deluge, stopped its flow and 
obliterated all the natural features of the landscape. So this flowing organism which 
we call the body may be the same, after the deluge of death has passed away. 

A different and less satisfactory view is presented in Dorner’s Eschatology: ‘‘ Identity 
involves: 1. Plastic form, which for the earthly body had its moulding principle in the 
soul. That principle could effect nothing permanent in the intermediate state; but 
with the spiritual consummation of the soul, itattains the full power which can appro- 
priate to itself the heavenly body, accompanied by a cosmical process, made like Christ. 
2. Appropriation, from the world of elements, of what it needs. The elements into 
which everything bodily of earth is dissolved, are an essentially uniform masg, like an 
ocean ; and it is indifferent what parts of this are assigned to eachindividual man. The 
whole world of substance, which makes the constant change of substance possible, is 
made over to humanity as a common possession ( Acts 4: 32 —‘ not one of them said that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own ; but they had all things common’ )," 


(c) That a material organism can only be regarded asa hindrance to the 
free activity of the spirit, and that the assumption of such an organism by 
the soul, which, during the intermediate state, had been separated from the 
body, would indicate a decline in dignity and power rather than a progress. 

We reply that we cannot estimate the powers and capacities of matter 
when brought by God into complete subjection to the spirit. The bodies 
of the saints may be more ethereal than the air, and capable of swifter 
motion than the light, and yet be material in their substance. That the 
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soul, clothed with its spiritual body, will have more exalted powers and 
enjoy amore complete felicity than would be possible while it maintained 
a purely spiritual existence, is evident from the fact that Paul represents 
the culmination of the soul’s blessedness as occurring, not at death, but at 
the resurrection of the body. 


Rom, 8: 23 —‘ waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body”; 2 Cor. 5:4 —“ not for that we would be 
unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swallowed up of life”’; Phil, 3:11 —“ if by 
any means! may attain unto the resurrection from the dead." Even Ps, 86: 11—‘‘Unite my heart to fear thy name" — 
may mean the collecting of all the powers of the body as well as soul. In this respect 
for the body, as a normal part of man’s being, Scripture is based upon the truest philos- 
ophy. Plotinus gave thanks that he was not tied to an immortal body, and refused to 
have his portrait taken, because the body was too contemptible a thing to have its 
image perpetuated. But this is not natural, nor is it probably anything more than a 
whim or affectation. Eph. 5:29—“no man ever hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it,”’ 
What we desire is not the annihilation of the body, but its perfection. 

Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 188 —‘t In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, thesoul reunites 
itself to the body, with the assurance that they shall never again beseparated.”” McCosh, 
Intuitions, 213—‘‘The essential thing about the resurrection is the development, 
out of the dead body, of an organ for the communion and activity of the spiritual 
life.’ Ebrard, Dogmatik, 2: 226-234, has interesting remarks upon the relation of the 
resurrection-body to the present body. The essential difference he considers to be this, 
that whereas, in the present body, matter is master of the spirit, in the resurrection- 
body spirit will be the master of matter, needing no reparation by food, and having 
control of material laws. Ebrard addsstriking speculations with regard to the glorified 
body of Christ. 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 126—‘*t Now the body bears the spirit, a slow 
chariot whose wheels are often disabled, and whose swiftest motion is but labored and 
tardy. Then the spirit will bear the body, carrying it as on wings of thought whither- 
soever it will. The Holy Ghost, by his divine inworking will, has completed in us the 
divine likeness, and perfected over us the divine dominion. The human body will now 
be in sovereign subjection to the human spirit, and the human gpirit to the divine 
Spirit, and God will be all in all.””’ Newman Smyth, Place of Death in Evolution, 112— 
“Weismann maintains that the living germ not only persists and is potentially immor- 
tal, but also that under favorable conditions it seems capable of surrounding itself 
with a new body. Ifa vital germ can do this, why not a spiritual germ ?’’ Two martyrs 
were led to the stake. One was blind, the other lame. As the fires kindled, the latter 
exclaimed: ‘* Courage, brother! this fire will cure us both !”’ 


We may sum up our answers to objections, and may at the same time 
throw light upon the doctrine of the resurrection, by suggesting four prin- 
ciples which should govern our thinking with regard to the subject,— these 
namely: 1. Body isin continual flux ; 2. Since matter is but the manifesta- 
tion of God’s mind and will, body is plastic in God’s hands ; 3.. The soul in 
complete union with God may beendowed with the power of God; 4. Soul 
determines body, and not body soul, as the materialist imagines. 


Ice, the flowing stream, the waterfall with the rainbow upon it, steam with its power 
to draw the railway train or to burst the boiler of the locomotive, are all the same ele- 
ment in varied forms, and they are all material. Wundt regards physical development, 
not as the cause, but as the effect, of psychical development. Aristotle defines the soul 
as ‘‘the prime entelechy of the living body.’”’ Swedenborg regarded each soul here ag 
fashioning its own spiritual body, either hideous or lovely. Spenser, A Hymne to 
Beautie: ‘ For of the soul the body form doth take, For soul is form, and doth the 
body make.’? Wordsworth, Sonnet 36, Afterthought: “‘ Far backward, Duddon, as I 
cast my eyes, Isee what was, and is, and willabide; Still glides thestream, and shall not 
cease to glide; The Form remains, the Function never dies’’; The Primrose of the 
Rock: ‘ Sin-blighted as we are, we too, The reasoning sons of men, From one oblivious 
winter called, Shall rise and breathe again, Andin eternal summer lose Our three-score 
years and ten. To humbleness of heart descends This prescience from on high, The 
faith that elevates the just Before and when they die, And makes each soul a separate 
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heaven, A court for Deity.’’ Robert Browning, Asolando: ‘*One who never turned 
his back, but marched breastforward; Never doubted clouds would break; Never 
dreamed, though right were worsted, Wrong would triumph; Held we fall to rise, are 
baftled to fight better, Sleep to wake.’’ Mrs. Browning: ‘‘ God keeps a niche In heaven 
to hold our idols, and albeit He broke them to our faces and denied That our close 
kisses should impair their white, I know we shall behold them raised, complete, The 
dust shook off, their beauty glorified.” 

On the spiritual body as possibly evolved by will, see Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 
886. On the nature of the resurrection-body, see Burnet, State of the Departed, chaps. 
8 and 8; Cudworth, Intell. System, 3:310 sq. ; Splittgerber, Tod, Fortleben and Aufer- 
stehung. On the doctrine of the Resurrection among the Egyptians, see Dr. Howard 
Osgood, in Hebrew Student, Feb. 1885; among the Jews, see Grébler, in Studien und 
Kritiken, 1879: Heft 4; DeWiinsche, in Jahrbuch f. prot. Theol., 1880: Heft 2 and 4; 
Revue Théologique, 1881:1-17. For the view that the resurrection is wholly spiritual 
and takes place at death, see Willmarth, in Bap. Quar., October, 1868, and April, 1870; 
Ladd, in New Englander, April, 1874; Crosby, Second Advent. 

On the whole subject, see Hase, Hutterus Redivivus, 280; Herzog, Encyclop., art.: 
Auferstehung; Goulburn, Bampton Lectures for 1850, on the Resurrection ; Cox, The 
Resurrection; Neander, Planting and Training, 479-487, 524-526; Naville, La Vie Kter- 
nelle, 253, 254 ; Delitzsch, Bib. Psychologie, 453-463; Moorhouse, Nature and Revelation, 
87-112; Unseen Universe, 33; Hovey, in Baptist Quarterly, Oct. 1867 ; Westcott, Revela- 
tion of the Risen Lord, and in Contemporary Review, vol. 30; R. W. Macan, Resurrec- 
tion of Christ ; Cremer, Beyond the Grave. 


V. Tue Last JupaMent, 


While the Scriptures represent all punishment of individual transgressors 
and all manifestations of God’s vindicatory justice in the history of nations 
as acts or processes of judgment, they also intimate that these temporal 
judgments are only partial and imperfect, and that they are therefore to be 
concluded with a final and complete vindication of God’s righteousness. 
This will be accomplished by making known to the universe the characters 
of all men, and by awarding to them corresponding destinies. 


Pagsages describing temporal or spiritual judgment are: Ps. 9: 7—“ He hath prepared his throne 
for judgment" ; Is, 26:9 —“ when thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world learn righteousness " 
Mat. 16:27, 28 —“ For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with hisangels ; and then shall he render unto 
every man according to his deeds. Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that stand here, who shall in no wise 
taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom”; John 3:18, 19 —“‘he that believeth not hath been 
judged already, because he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the judgment, that 
the light is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil”; 9:39 — 
‘For judgment came I into this world, that they that see not may see; and that they that see may become blind’; 
12: 31 —“ Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the prince of this world he cast out.” 

Passages describing the final judgment are: Mat. 25 :31-46 —“But when the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and allthe angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: and before him shall be gathered 
all the nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats...." 
Acts 17:31—“‘he hath appointed a day, in which he will judge the world in righteousness by the man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead'’; Rom, 2:16 —“in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men, according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ"; 2 Cor.5:10 —“For we must 
all be made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things done in the body, according 
to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad’; Heb, 9:27, 28 —‘‘ And inasmuch as it is appointed unto men once to 
die, and after this cometh judgment ; so Christ also, having been once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a 
second time, apart from sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation’; Rev. 20 : 12 —“ And I saw the dead, the great 
and the small, standing before the throne; and books were opened: and another book was opened, which is the book of 
life: and the dead were judged out of the things which were written in the books, according to their works,"’ 

Delitzsch : ** The fall of Jerusalem was the day of the Lord, the bloody and fiery dawn 
of the last great day —the day of days, the ending-day of all days, the settling day of 
all days, the day of the promotion of time into eternity, the day which for the church 
breaks through and breaks off the night of this present world.” EK. G. Robinson; 
*“* Judgment begins here. The callousing of conscience in this life is a penal infliction. 
Punishment begins in this life and is carried on in thenext. We have no right to assert 
that there are no positive inflictions, but, if there are none, still every word of Script- 
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ure threatening wouldstand. There is no day of judgment or of resurrection all at one 
time. Judgment is an eternal process. The angels in 2 Pet.2:4— ‘cast .... down to hell’ — 
suffer the self-perpetuating consequences of transgression..... Manis being judged 
every day. Every man honest with himself knows where he is going to. Those who 
are not honest with themselves are playing a trick, and, if they are not careful, they 
will get a trick played on them.” 


1. The nature of the final judgment. 


The final judgment is not a spiritual, invisible, endless process, identical 
with God’s providence in history, but is an outward and visible event, 
occurring at a definite period in the future. This we argue from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 


(a) The judgment is something for which the evil are ‘‘reserved” (2 
Peter 2:4, 9) ; something to be expected in the future (Acts 24:25; Heb. 
10:27) ; something after death (Heb. 9:27); something for which the 
resurrection is a preparation ( John 5:29). 


2 Pet. 2:4, 9—“ God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast them down tohell.... reserved unto judgment 

. the Lord knoweth how... . to keep the unrighteous unto punishment unto the day of judgment’’; Acts 24:25 

—“‘as he reasoned of righteousness, and self-control, and the judgment to come, Fellx was terrified’; Heb. 10:27—“a 

certain fearful expectation of judgment”"’; 9:27—“‘it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh judg- 
ment"; John 5: 29 —‘‘the resurrection of judgment.” 


(6) The accompaniments of the judgment, suchas the second coming of 
Christ, the resurrection, and the outward changes of the earth, are events 
which have an outward and visible, as well as an inward and spiritual, 
aspect. We are compelled to interpret the predictions of the last judgment 
upon the same principle. 


_ John 5:28, 29—“ Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of judgment ’’; 2 Pet. 3:7,10—“the day of judgment... . the day of the Lord. , .. inthe which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat’; 2 Thess, 1:7, 8, 2:10 — 
“the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of his power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to 
them that know not God... . when he shall come... . in that day.” 


(c) God’s justice, in the historical and imperfect work of judgment, 
needs a final outward judgment as its vindication. ‘‘ A perfect justice must 
judge, not only moral units, but moral aggregates ; not only the particulars 
of life, but the lifeas a whole.” The crime that is hidden and triumphant 
here, and the goodness that is here maligned and oppressed, must be 
brought to light and fitly recompensed. ‘‘ Otherwise man is a Tantalus— 
longing but never satisfied”; and God’s justice, of which his outward 
administration is the expression, can only be regarded as approximate. 


Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 194—‘* The Egyptian Book of the Dead represents the 
deceased person as standing in the presence of the goddess Maat, who is distinguished 
by the ostrich-feather on her head ; she holds the sceptre in one hand and the symbol 
of life in the other. The man’s heart, which represents his entire moral nature, is 
being weighed in the balance in the presence of Osiris, seated upon his throne as judge 
of the dead.”’ Rationalism believesin only present and temporal judgment; and this 
it regards as but the reaction of natural law: ‘‘ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, 
—the world’s history is the world’s judgment” (Schiller, Resignation). But there is 
an inner connection between present, temporal, spiritual judgments, and the final, 
outward, complete judgment of God. Nero’s murder of his mother was not the only 
penalty of his murder of Germanicus. 

Dorner: ‘* With Christ’s appearance, faith sees that the beginning of the judgment 
and of the end has come. Christians are a prophetic race. Without judgment, Chris- 
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tianity would involve asort of dualism: evil and good would be of equai might and 
worth. Christianity cannot always remain a historic principle alongside of the con- 
trary principle of evil. It is the only reality.’”’ God will show or make known his 
righteousness with regard to: (1) the disparity of lots among men; (2) the prosperity 
of the wicked; (3) the permission of moral evil in general; (4) the consistency of 
atonement with justice. ‘ The cvvréAcca Tod aidvos ( ‘end ofthe world,’ Mat, 13:39) =stripping 
hostile powers of their usurped might, revelation of their falsity and impotence, 
consigning them to the past. Evil shall be utterly cut off, given over to its own 
nothingness, or made a subordinate element.”’ 


A great statesman said that what he dreaded for his country was not the day of 
judgment, but the day of no judgment. ‘Jove strikes the Titans down, Not when they 
first begin their mountain-piling, But when another rock would crown their work.” 
R. W. Emerson: “ God said : Iam tired of kings, I suffer them no more; Up to my ears 
the morning brings The outrage of the poor.’’ Royce, The World and the Individual, 
2:384 sq.— “* If God’s life is given to free individual souls, then God’s life can be given 
also to free nations and toa free race of men. There may be an apostasy of a family, 
nation, race, and a judgment of each according to their deeds.” 


The Expositor, March, 1898 — ‘‘ It is claimed that we are being judged now, that laws 
execute themselves, that the system of the universe is automatic, that there is no need 
for future retribution. But all ages have agreed that there is not here and now any 
sufficient vindication of the principle of eternal justice. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly. Physical immorality is not proportionately punished. Deterioration is not an 
adequate penalty. Telling a second lie does not recompense the first. Punishment 
includes pain, and hereisno pain. That there is not punishment here is due, not to 
law, but to grace.”’ 

Denney, Studies in Theology, 240, 241—‘*The dualistic conception of an endless sus- 
pense, in which good and evil permanently balance each other and contest with each 
other the right to inherit the earth, is virtually atheistic, and the whole Bible is a pro- 
test against it... . It is impossible to overestimate the power of the final judgment, as 
a motive, in the primitive church. On almost every page of St. Paul, for instance, we 
see that he lives in the presence of it; he lets the awe of it descend into his heart to 
keep his conscience quick.”’ 


2. The object of the final judgment. 


The object of the final judgment is not the ascertainment, but the mani- 
festation, of character, and the assignment of outward condition corre- 
sponding to it. 


(a) To the omniscient Judge, the condition of all moral creatures is 
already and fully known. The last day will be only ‘‘the revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God.” 


They are inwardly judged when they die, and before they die; they are outwardly 
judged at the last day : Rom, 2:5, 6 —“treasurest up for thyself wrath in the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God; who will render to every man according to his works'’— see Meyer on this pas- 
sage ; not “against the day of wrath,” but “in the day of wrath" = wrath existing before- 
hand, but breaking out on that day. 1Tim. 5:24, 25—‘“Some men’s sins are evident, going before unto 
judgment ; and some men also they follow after, In like manner also there are good works that are evident; and such 
as-are otherwise cannot he hid"; Rev, 14:18—‘‘for their works follow with them'’—ag close companions, 
into God’s presence and judgment ( Ann. Par. Bible). 


Epitaph: ‘‘ Hic jacetin expectatione diei supremi .... Qualis erat, dies iste indi- 
cabit ’? —“‘ Here lies, in expectation of the last day. .... Of what sort he was, that day 
will show.’”’ Shakespeare, Hamlet, 3:3—‘‘In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. But ’tisnotso above. There isno shuffling, 
there the action lies In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, Even to the teeth 
and forehead of our faults, To give in evidence”; King John, 4:2—‘‘ Oh, when the last 
account ’twixt heaven and earth Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal [the 
warrant for the murder of Prince Arthur] Witness against us to damnation.” ‘* Not 
all your piety nor wit Can lureit [justice ] back to cancel half a line, Nor all your tears 
wash out one word of it.” 
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{6 ) In the nature of man, there are evidences and preparations for this 
final disclosure. Among these may be mentioned the law of memory, by 
which the soul preserves the records of its acts, both good and evil (Luke 
16:25); the law of conscience, by which men involuntarily anticipate 
punishment for their own sins (Rom. 2:15, 16; Heb. 10:27); the law of 
character, by which every thought and deed makes indelible impress upon 
the moral nature ( Heb. 3:8, 15). 


The law of memory.— Luke 16 :25—“‘Son, remember!'’ See Maclaren, Sermons, 1: 109-122 — 
Memory (1) will embrace all the events of the past life; (2) will embrace them all at 
the same moment ; (3) will embrace them continuously and continually. Memory isa 
process of self-registry. As every business house keeps a copy of all letters sent or 
orders issued, So every man retains in memory the record of his sins. The mind is a 
palimpsest ; though the original writing has been erased, the ink has penetrated the 
whole thickness of the parchment, and God’s chemistry is able to reviveit. Hudson, Dem. 
of Future Life, 212, 213 —‘‘Subjective memory is the retention of all ideas, however 
superficially they may have been impressed upon the objective mind, and it admits 
of no variation in different individuals. Recollection is the power of recalling ideas 
to the mind. This varies greatly. Sir William Hamilton calls the former ‘mental 
latency.’”’ 

The law of conscience.— Rom. 2:15, 16—'‘they show the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience bearing witness therewith, and their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing them; in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men, according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ’; Heb, 10:27 —“‘a certain fearful 
expectation of judgment, and a fierceness of fire which shall devour the adversaries,’ Goethe said that his 
writings, taken together, constituted a great confession. Wordsworth, Excursion, 
III: 579 —“* For, like a plague will memory break out, And, in the blank and solitude 
of things, Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, Will conscience prey.’’ A man 
who afterwards became a Methodist preacher was converted in Whitefield’s time 
by a vision of the judgment, in which he saw all men gathered before the throne, 
and each one coming up to the book of God’s law, tearing open his heart before it ‘‘ as 
one would tear open the bosom of his shirt,’”?’ comparing his heart with the things writ- 
ten in the book, and, according as they agreed or disagreed with that standard, either 
passing triumphant to the company of the blest, or going with howling to the company 
of the damned. No word was spoken ; the Judge sat silent; the judgment was one of 
self-revelation and self-condemnation. See Autobiography of John Nelson ( quoted in 
the Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan, 207, by Mrs. HK. Charles, the author of The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family ). 


The law of character.— Heb, 3: 8, 15 —“ Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, Like as in the day of 
the trial in the wilderness. . . . To-day, if ye shall hear his voice, Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation.” Sin 
leaves its marks upon the soul; men become “ past feeling ’’ (Eph. 4:19). In England, church- 
men claim to tell a dissenter by his walk— not a bad sign by which to know a man. 
God needs only to hold up our characters to show what have been our lives. Sin leaves 
its scars upon the soul, as truly as lust and hatred leave their marks upon the body. So 
with the manifestation of the good—‘' the chivalry that does the right, and disregards 
The yea and nay of the world. .... Expect nor question nor reply At what we figure 
as God’s judgment-bar’’ (Robert Browning, Ring and Book, 178, 202). Mr. Edison says : 
‘“*In a few years the world will be just like one big ear; it will be unsafe to speak ina 
house till one has examined the walls and the furniture for concealed phonographs.’’ 
But the world even now is ‘‘ one big ear’’, and we ourselves in our characters are writ- 
ing the books of the judgment. Brooks, Foundations of Zodlogy, 134,185 —* Every part 
of the material universe contains a permanent record of every change that has taken 
place therein, and there is also no limit to the power of minds like ours to read and 
interpret the record.”’ 

Draper, Conflict of Science and Religion: ‘‘ If ona cold polished metal, as a new razor, 
any Object, such as a wafer, be laid, and the metal breathed upon, and when the 
moisture has had time to disappear, the wafer be thrown off, though now the most 
critical inspection of the polished surface can discern no trace of any form, if we 
breathe once more upon it, aspectral image of the wafer comes plainly into view; and 
this may be done again and again. Nay, more; if the polished metal be carefully put 
aside where nothing can injure its surface, and be kept so for many months, on breath- 
ing upon it again, the shadowy form emerges. A shadow never falls upon a wall with- 
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out leaving thereon a permanent trace, a trace which might be made visible by resort- 
ing to proper processes. Upon the walls of our most private apartments, where we 
think the eye of intrusion is altogether shut out, and our retirement can never be pro- 
faned, there exist the vestiges of all our acts.”’ 

Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 113-115—‘‘If we had power to follow and 
detect the minutest effects of any disturbance, each particle of existing matter would 
furnish a register of all that has happened. The track of every canoe, of every vessel 
that has yet disturbed the surface of the ocean, whether impelled by manual force or 
elemental power, remains forever registered in the future movement of all succeeding 
particles which may occupy its place. The furrow which it left is indeed filled up by 
the closing waters, but they draw after them other and larger portions of the surround- 
ing element, and these again, once moved, communicate motion to others in endless 
succession. The air itself is one vast library, in whose pages are forever written all that 
man has said or even whispered. There, in their mutable but unerring characters, 
mixed with the earliest as well as the latest sighs of mortality, stand forever recorded 
vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, perpetuating in the united movements of each 
particle the testimony of man’s changeful will.”’ 


(c) Single acts and words, therefore, are to be brought into the judg- 
ment only as indications of the moral condition of the soul. This manifes- 
tation of all hearts will vindicate not only God’s past dealings, but his 
determination of future destinies. 


Mat, 12:36—“ And I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment”; Luke 12:2,.8, 9—‘“‘there is nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not 
be known, . . . . livery one who shall confess me before men, him shall the Son of man also confess before the angels of 
God: but he that denieth me in the presence of men shall be denied in the presence of the angels of God’’; John 3 :18 — 
“He that believeth on him is not judged: he that believeth not hath been judged already, because he hath not believed 
on the name of the only hegotten Son of God”; 2 Cor. 5:10 —“ For we must all be made manifest [not: ‘must all 
appear,’ asin A. Vers. ] before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

Even the human judge, in passing sentence, commonly endeavors so to set forth the 
guilt of the criminal that he shall see his doom to be just. So God will awaken the con- 
sciences of the tost, and lead them to pass judgment on themselves. Each lost soul can 
say aS Byron’s Manfred said to the fiend that tortured his closing hour: ‘‘I have not 
been thy dupe, nor am thy prey, But was my own destroyer.” Thus God’s final judg- 
ment will be only the culmination of a process of natural selection, by which the unfit 
are eliminated, and the fit are caused to survive. 

O. J. Smith, The Essential Verity of Religion: ‘* Belief in the immortality of the soul 
and belief in the accountability of the soul are fundamental beliefs in all religion. The 
origin of the belief in immortality is found in the fact that justice can be established in 
human affairs only upon the theory that the soul of man is immortal, and the belief 
that man is accountable for his actions eternally is based upon the conviction that 
justice should and will be enforced. The central verity in religion therefore is eternal 
justice. The sense of justice makes us men. Religion has no miraculous origin, — it is 
born with the awakening of man’s moralsense. Friendship and love are based on reci- 
procity, which is justice. ‘ Universal justice,’ says Aristotle, ‘includes ail virtues.’ ”’ 
If by justice here is meant the divine justice, implied in the awakening of man’s moral 
sense, we can agree with the above. As we have previously intimated, we regard the 
belief in immortality as an inference from the intuition of God’s existence, and every 
new proof that God is just strengthens our conviction of immortality. 


3. The Judge in the final judgment. 


God, in the person of Jesus Christ, is to be the judge. Though God is 
the judge of all (Heb. 12:23), yet this judicial activity is exercised through 
Christ, at the last day, as well as in the present state (John 5:22, 27). 


Heb. 12:23 —‘ to God the judge of all’’; John 5:22, 27—“‘For neither doth the Father judge any man, but he hath 
given all judgment unto the Son... . and he gave him authority to execute judgment, because he is a son of man.’’ 
Stevens, Johannine Theology, 349 —‘* Jesus says that he judges no man (John 8:15), He 
does not personally judge men. His attitude toward men is solely that of Savior. Itis 
rather his work, his word, his truth, which pronounces condemnation against them 
oth here and hereafter. The judgment is that light is come; men’s attitude toward 
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the light involves their judgment; the light judges them, or, they judge themselves. 
.... The Savior does not come to judge but to save them ; but, by their rejection of 
salvation, they turn the saving message itself into a judgment.”’ 


This, for three reasons : 


(a) Christ’s human nature enables men to understand both the law and 
the love of God, and so makes intelligible the grounds on which judgment 
is passed, 


Whoever says that God is too distant and great to be understood may be pointed to 
Christ, in whose human life the divine “law appears, drawn out in living characters,” 
and the divine love is manifest, as suffering upon the cross to save men from their sins. 


(6) The perfect human nature of Christ, united as it is to the divine, 
ensures all that is needful in true judgment, viz.: that it be both merciful 
and just. 


Acts 17:31—“he will judge the world in righteousness by the man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead,” 

As F. W. Robertson has shown in his sermon on ‘* The Sympathy of Christ (vol. 1: 
sermon Vii), it is not sin that most sympathizes with sin. Sin blinds and hardens, Only 
the pure can appreciate the needs of the impure, and feel for them. 


(c) Human nature, sitting upon the throne of judgment, will afford con- 
vincing proof that Christ has received the reward of his sufferings, and 
that humanity has been perfectly redeemed. The saints shall ‘‘judge the 
world ” only as they are one with Christ. 


The lowly Son of man shall sit upon the throne of judgment. And with himself he 
will join all believers. Mat. 19: 28—“ ye who have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” ; Luke 22 : 28-30 
—‘‘But yeare they that have continued with me in my temptations ; and I appoint unto youa kingdom, even as my Father 
appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom; and ye shall sit on thrones judging the 
twolve tribes of Israel”; 1 Cor. 6: 2,3 —“ know ye not that the saints shall judge the world? .. . Know ye not that we 
shall judge angels?”’ Rev. 3: 21 —“ He that overcometh, I will give to him to sit down with me in my throne, as] also 
overcame, and sat down with my Father in his throne.” 


4, The subjects of the final judgment. 


The persons upon whose characters and conduct this judgment shall be 
passed are of two great classes : 


(a) All men —each possessed of body as well as soul, —the dead having 
been raised, and the living having been changed. 


4 Cor. 15:51, 52 —“ We all shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed’’; 1 
Thess, 4:16, 17—“ For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of an archangel, and 
with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with 
them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


(6) All evil angels,—good angels appearing only as attendants and 
ministers of the Judge. 


Evil angels : 2 Pet. 2:4—“ For if God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast them down to hell, and 
committed them to pits of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment’; Jude 6—‘‘And angels that kept not their own 
principality, but left their proper habitation, he hath kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day'’; Good angels: Mat, 13:41, 42—“ The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out 
of his kingdom all things that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth '’; 25: 31—‘‘But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: and before him shall be gathered all the nations,”’ 
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5. The grounds of the final judgment. 
These will be two in number : 
(a) The law of God, —as made known in conscience and in Scripture. 


John 12: 48 —“‘He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth him: the word thatI spake, 
the same shall judge him in the last day"; Rom. 2:12—‘‘For as many as have sinned without the law shall also 
perish without the law: and as many as have sinned under the law shall be judged by the law.’ On the self- 
registry and disclosure of sin, see F. A. Noble, Our Redemption, 59-76. Dr. Noble 
quotes Daniel Webster in the Knapp case at Salem: ‘There is no refuge from con- 
fession but suicide, and suicide is confession.’”’ Thomas Carlyle said to Lord Houghton ; 
* Richard Milnes! in the day of judgment, when the Lord asks you why you did not get 
that pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do to lay the blame on your constituents,— 
it is you that will be damned.”’ 


(6) The grace of Christ (Rev. 20:12 ),—those whose names are found 
‘¢ written in the book of life” being approved, simply because of their union 
with Christ and participation in his righteousness. Their good works shall 
be brought into judgment only as proofs of this relation to the Redeemer. 
Those not found ‘‘ written in the book of life” will be judged by the law of 
God, as God has made it known to each individual. 


Rey. 20 : 12 —“ And I saw the dead, the great and the small, standing before the throne; and books were opened ; and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of the things which were written in 
the books, according to their works.” The “book of life”’—the book of justification, in which are 
written the names of those who are united to Christ by faith; as the *‘ book of death”’ 
would = the book of condemnation, in which are written the names of those who stand 
in their sins, as unrepentant and unforgiven transgressors of God’s law. 

Ferries, in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 2: 821— ‘‘ The judgment, in one aspect or stage 
of it, isa presentact. For judgment Christ is come into this world (John 9:39), There 
is an actual separation of men in progress here and now... . This judgment which is 
in progress now, is destined to be perfected. .... In the last assize, Christ will be the 
Judge as before. .... It may be said that men will hereafter judge themselves. Those 
who are unlike Christ will find themselves as such to be separate from him. The two 
classes of people are parted because they have acquired distinct natures like the sheep 
and the goat..... The character of each person isa ‘book’ or record, preserving, in 
moral and spiritual effects, all that he has been and done and loved, and in the judg- 
ment these books will be ‘opened,’ or each man’s character will be manifested as the 
light of Christ’s character falls uponit..... The people of Christ themselves receive 
different rewards, according as their life has been.”’ 

Dr. H. EH. Robins, in his Restatement, holds that only under the grace-system can the 
deeds done in the body be the ground of judgment. These deeds will be repentance 
and faith, not words of external morality. They will be fruits of the Spirit, such as 
spring from the broken and contrite heart. Christ, as head of the mediatorial kingdom, 
will fitly be the Judge. So Judgment will be an unmixed blessing to the righteous. 
To them the words “ prepare to meet thy God”? (Amos 4:12) should have no terror; for to meet 
God is to meet their deliverance and their reward. ‘‘ Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed: Teach me to die, that so I may Rise glorious at the 
judgment day.’’ On the whole subject, see Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 456, 457 ; 
Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 465, 466; Neander, Planting and Training, 524-526; 
Jonathan Edwards, Works, 2: 499, 500; 4: 202-225; Fox, in Lutheran Rev., 1887 : 206-226. 


VI. Tse Finat States oF THE RIGHTEOUS AND OF THE WICKED. 
1. Of the righteous. 


The final state of the righteous is described as eternal life (Mat. 25 :46), 
glory (2 Cor. 4:17), rest (Heb. 4:9), knowledge (1 Cor. 138 :8-10 ), holi- 
ness ( Rev. 21:27), service (Rey. 22:3), worship (Rev. 19:1), society 
(Heb, 12:23), communion with God (Rev. 21:3). 
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Mat, 25 : 46 —“ And these shall go away into eternal punishment: but the righteous into eternal life’; 2 Cor. 4:17— 
“For our light affliction, which is for the moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory’’; Heb, 4: 9—“ There remainoth therefore a sabbath rest for the people of God'’; 1 Cor. 13: 8-10 —“ Love never 
faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall be done away, For we know in part, and we prophesy in part: but when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away’’; Rev. 21:27—-“‘and there shall in no wise enter into it any- 
thing unclean, or he that maketh an abomination and a lie: but only they that are written in the Lamb's book of life’’; 
22:3—" and his servants shall serve him“’; 19:4, 2—“ After these things I heard as it were a great voice of a great 
multitude in heaven, saying, Hallelujah; Salvation, and glory, and power, belong to our. God; for true and righteous 
are his judgments "’; Heb, 12: 23—‘‘to the general assembly and church of tho firstborn who are enrolled in heaven”’ ; 
Rev, 21: 3 —“And I heard a great voice out of the throne saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall 
dwell with them, and they shall be his peoples, and God himself shall be with them, and be their God.” 

Ia, 35: 7 —“The mirage shall become a pool’’— aspiration shall become reality ; Hos, 2:15—“TI will 
give her... . the valley of Achor [ that is, Troubling ] for a door of hope.” Victor Hugo: “If you 
persuade Lazarus that there is no Abraham’s bosom awaiting him, he will not lie at 
Dives’ door, to be fed with his crumbs,— he will make his way into the house and fling 
Dives out of the window.”’ It was the preaching of the Methodists that saved England 
from the general crash of the French Revolution. It brought the common people to 
look for the redress of the inequalities and injustices of this life in a future life —a 
world of less triction than this (8S. 8. Times). In the Alps one has no idea of the upper 
valleys until he enters them. He may long to ascend, but only actual ascending can 
show him their beauty. And then, ‘‘ beyond the Alps lies Italy,” and the revelation of 
heaven will be like the outburst of the sunny landscape after going through the dark- 
ness of the St. Gothard tunnel. 

Robert Hall, who for years had suffered acute bodily pain, said to Wilberforce : *“* My 
chief conception of heaven is rest.”” ‘‘Mine,’’ replied Wilberforce, ‘‘is love —love to God 
and to every bright inhabitant of that glorious place.’’ Wilberforce enjoyed society. 
Heaven is not all rest. Onthe door isinscribed: ‘* No admission except on business.”* 
“His servants shall serve him” (Rey, 21:3). Butler, Things Old and New, 148 —‘‘ We know not; 
but if life be there The outcome and the crown of this: What else can make their per- 
fect bliss Than in their Master’s work to share? Resting, but not in slumberous ease, 
Working, but not in wild unrest, Still ever blessing, ever blest, They see us as the 
Father sees.’’ Tennyson, Crossing the Bar: ‘Sunset and evening star, And one clear 
call for me; And may there be no moaning of the bar When I put out to sea! But 
such a tide as moving seems asleep, Too full for sound and foam, When that which 
drew from out the boundless deep Turnsagain home. Twilight and evening bell, And 
after that the dark; And may there be no sadness of farewell, When I embark. For 
though from out our bourne of time and place The flood may bear me far, I hope to see 
my Pilot face to face, When I have crossed the bar.”’ 

Mat, 6:20—“‘lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven” = there are no permanent investments 
exceptin heaven. A manat death is worth only what he has sent on before him. Christ 
prepares a place for us (John 14:3) by gathering our friends to himself. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton: ‘‘Some day or other I shall surely come Where true hearts wait for me; 
Then let me learn the language of that home, While here on earth I be; Lest my poor 
lips for want of words be dumb In that high company.’”’ Bronson Alcott: ‘‘ Heaven 
will be to me a place where I can get a little conversation.’”’ Some of his friends thought 
it would be a place where he could hear himself talk, A pious Scotchman, when asked 
whether he ever expected to reach heaven, replied: ‘‘ Why, mon, I live there noo!” 


Summing up all these, we may say thatit is the fulness and perfection of 
holy life, in communion with God and with sanctified spirits. Although 
there will be degrees of blessedness and honor, proportioned to the capacity 
and fidelity of each soul (Luke 19:17, 19;1 Cor. 3:14, 15), each will 
receive as great a measure of reward as it can contain (1 Cor. 2:9), and 
this final state, once entered upon, will be unchanging in kind and endless 
in duration ( Rev. 3:12 ; 22:15). 

Luke 19: 17, 19 —‘ Well done, thou good servant: because thou wast found faithful in a very little, have thou author- 
ity over ten cities . . . Be thou also over five cities’; 1 Gor. 3:14, 15 —‘‘If any man’s work shall abide which he 
built thereon, he shall receive a reward, If any man's work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be 


saved ; yet so as through fire”; 2:9—‘“Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, And which entered not into the 
heart of man, Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him"; Rev. 3:12—“ He that overcometh, I will make 
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him a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go out thence no more” ; 22: 15—“ Without are the dogs, and the 
sorcerers, and the fornicators, and the murderers, and the idolaters, and every one that loveth and maketh a lie,” 

In the parable of the laborers (Mat, 20 :1-16 ), each receives a penny. Rewards in heaven 
will be equal, in the sense that each saved soul will be filled with good. But rewards 
will vary, in the sense that the capacity of one will be greater than that of another; and 
this capacity will be in part the result of our improvement of God’s gifts in the present 
life. The relative value of the penny may in this way vary from a single unit to a 
number indefinitely great, according to the work and spirit of the recipient. The 
penny is good only for what it will buy. For the eleventh hour man, who has done but 
little work, it will not buy so sweet rest as it buys for him who has “borne the burden of the 
day and the scorching heat.” It will not buy appetite, nor willit buy joy of conscience, 

E. G. Robinson: ‘Heaven is not to be compared to a grasshopper on a shingle 
floating down stream. Heaven isa place where men are taken up, as they leave this 
world, and are carried forward. No sinners will be there, though there may be incom- 
pleteness of character. There is nointimation in Scripture of that sudden transforma- 
tion in the hour of dissolution which is often supposed.” Ps. 84:7— They go from strength to 
strength; Every one of them appeareth before God in Zion” —it is not possible that progress shou!d 
cease with our entrance into heaven; rather is it true that uninterrupted progress will 
then begin. 14 Cor. 13:12 —‘‘now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but then face to face,” There, progress is 
not towards, but within, the sphere of the infinite. In this world we are like men living 
in a cave, and priding themselves on the rushlights with which they explore it, unwill- 
ing to believe that there is a region of sunlight where rushlights are needless. 

Heaven will involve deliverance from defective physical organization and surround- 
ings, as well as from the remains of evil in our hearts. Rest, in heaven, will be con- 
sistent with service, an activity without weariness, a service which is perfect freedom. 
We shall be perfect when we enter heaven, in the sense of being free from sin; but we 
shall grow to greater perfection thereafter, in the sense of a larger and completer 
being. The fruit tree shows perfection at each stage of its growth — the perfect bud, 
the perfect blossom, and finally the perfect fruit; yet the bud and the blossom are pre- 
paratory and prophetic; neither one is a finality. So ‘“ when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away” (1 Cor 13:10). A broadshouldered convert at the Rescue 
Mission said: ‘‘I’m the happiest man inthe room to-night. I couldn’t be any happier 
unless I were larger.’’ A little pail can be as full of water as is a big tub, but the tub 
will hold much more than the pail. To be “filled unto all the fulness of God’’ ( Eph. 3:19) will mean 
much more in heaven than it means here, because we shall then “be strong to apprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowl- 
edge,” In the book of Revelation, John seems to have mistaken an angel for the Lord 
himself, and to have fallen down to worship ( Rev.22:8). The time may come in eternity 
when we shall be equal to what we now conceive God to be (1 (or. 2:9). 

Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia are only earthly adumbrations of St. John’s City 
of God. The representation of heaven as a city seems intended to suggest security 
from every foe, provision for every want, intensity of life, variety of occupation, and 
closeness of relation to others; or, as Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 1: 446, puts it: 
‘Safety, Security, Service.’’ Here, the greatest degradation and sin are found in the 
great cities. There, the life of the city will help holiness, as the life of the city here 
helps wickedness. Brotherly love in the next world implies knowing those we love, 
and loving those we know. We certainly shall not know less there than here. If we 
know our friends here, we shall know them there. And, as love to Christ here draws 
us nearer to each other, so there we shall love friends, not less but more, because of 
our greater nearness to Christ. 

Zech. 8: 5—“‘And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof," Newman 
Smyth, Through Science to Faith, 125—“ As of the higher animals, so even more of men 
and women it may be true, that those who play best may succeed best and thrive 
best.” Horace Bushnell, in his essay, Work and Play, holds that ideal work is work 
performed so heartily and joyfully, and with such a surplus of energy, that it becomes 
play. This is the activity of heaven: John 10:10—“I came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly."" We enter into the life of God: John5:17—“My Father worketh even until now, and I 
work.” A nurse who had been ill for sixteen years, said: ‘‘ If I were well, I would be at 
the small-pox hospital. I’m not going to heaven to do nothing.” Savage, Life after 
Death, 129, 292 —‘‘ In Dante’s universe, the only reason for any one’s wanting to get to 
heaven is for the sake of getting out of the other place. There is nothing in heaven for 
him to do, nothing human for him to engage in. .... A good deacon in his depression 
thought he was going to hell; but when asked what he would do there, he replied that 
he would try to start a prayer meeting.” 
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With regard to heaven, two questions present themselves, namely : 
(a) Is heaven a place, as well as a state 9 


We answer that this is probable, for the reason that the presence of 
Christ’s human body is essential to heaven, and that this body must be 
confined to place. Since deity and humanity are indissolubly united in 
Christ’s single person, we cannot regard Christ’s human soul as limited to 
place without vacating his person of its divinity. But we cannot conceive 
of his human body as thus omnipresent. As the new bodies of the saints 
are confined to place, so, it would seem, must be the body of their Lord. 
But, though heaven be the place where Christ manifests his glory through 
the human. body which he assumed in the incarnation, our ruling concep- 
tion of heaven must be something higher even than this, namely, that of a 
state of holy communion with God. 


John 14:2, 3—“In my Father's house are many mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told you; for I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. AndifI go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also’’; Heb, 12:14-—‘‘Follow after peace with all men, and the sanctification without 
which no man shall see the Lord,” 

Although beaven is probably a place, we are by no means to allow this conception to 
become the preponderant one in our minds. Milton: ‘‘The mind is its own place, and 
in itself Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” <As he goes through the gates of 
death, every Christian can say, as Ceesar said when he crossed the Rubicon: *‘ Omnia 
mea mecum porto.”? The hymn ‘O sing to me of heaven, when I am called to die”’ is 
not true to Christian experience. In that hour the soul sings, not of heaven, but of 
Jesus and his cross. As houses on river-flats, accessible in time of flood by boats, keep 
safe only goods in the upper story,so only the treasure laid up above escapes the 
destroying floods of the last day. Dorner: ‘The soul will possess true freedom, in that 
it can no more become unfree; and that through the indestructible love-energy 
springing from union with God.”’ 

Milton: ‘‘ What if earth be But the shadow of heaven, and things therein Each to the 
other like, more than on earth is thought?” Omar Khayyam, Rubdaiyat, stanzas 66, 67 
— ‘*Tsent my soul through the Invisible, Some letter of that After-life to spell: And by 
and by my soul returned to me, And answered ‘I myself am Heaven and Hell’..... 
Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, And Hell the shadow of asoulon fire.” In 
other words, not the kind of place, but the kind of people in it, makes Heaven or Hell. 
Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 341— ‘‘ The earth is but a breeding-ground from which 
God intends to populate the whole universe. After death, the soul goes to that place 
which God has prepared as its home. In the resurrection they ‘neither marry nor are given in 
marriage’ (Mat, 22:30) =ours is the only generative planet. There is no reproduction 
hereafter. To incorporate himself into the race,the Father must come to the repro- 
ductive planet.”’ 

Dean Stanley : “ Till death us part! So speaks the heart When each repeats to each 
the words of doom ; Through blessing and through curse, For better and for worse, We 
will be one till that dread hour shall come. Life, with its myriad grasp, Our yearning 
souls shall clasp, By ceaseless love and still expectant wonder, In bonds that shall 
endure, Indissolubly sure, Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. Till death us 
join! O voice yet more divine, That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime ; 
Through lonely hours and shattered powers, We still are one despite of change or time. 
Death, with his healing hand, Shall once more knit the band, Which needs but that 
one link which none may sever; Till through the only Good, Heard, felt and under- 
stood, Our life in God shall make us one forever.”’ 


(0) Is this earth to be the heaven of the saints? We answer: 


First,—that the earth is to be purified by fire, and perhaps prepared to 
be the abode of the saints,— although this last is not rendered certain by 


the Scriptures. 


, 


oo _a__— 
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Rom. 8 :19-23 —“For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God. For the 
creation was subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of him who subjected it, in hope that the creation itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only so, but ourselves also, who 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body” ; 2 Pet. 3:12, 13 —“ looking for and earnestly desiring the coming of the day of God, by reason 
of which the heavens heing on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, But, according to 
his promise, we look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness" ; Rev, 21:1—“ And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth: for tho first heaven and the first earth are passed away; and the sea is no more,” 
Dorner: ‘‘ Without loss of substantiality, matter will have exchanged its darkness, 
hardness, heaviness, inertia, and impenetrableness, for clearness, radiance, elasticity, 
and transparency. A new stadium will begin — God’s advance to new creations, with 
the codperation of perfected mankind.” 

Is the earth a molten mass, with a thin solid crust? Lord Kelvin says no,—itis 
more rigid and solid than steel. The interior may beintenscly hot, yet pressure may 
render it solid to the very centre. The wrinkling of the surface may be due to con- 
traction, or ‘‘solid flow,” like the wrinkling in the skin of a baked apple that has 
cooled. See article on The Interior of the Earth, by G. F. Becker, in N. American Rev., 
April, 1893. Edward 8. Holden, Director of the Lick Observatory, in The Forum, Oct, 
1893 ; 211-220, tells us that ‘‘ the star Nova Aurigeze, which doubtless resembled our sun, 
within two days increased in brilliancy sixteen fold. Three months after its discovery 
ithad becomeinvisible. After four months again it reappeared and was comparatively 
bright. Butit was no longer a star but a nebula. In other words it had developed 
changes of light and heat which, if repeated in the case of our own sun, would mean a 
quick end of the human race, and the utter annihilation of every vestige of animal 
and other life upon this earth. .... This catastrophe occured in December, 1891, or 
was announced to us by light which reached us then. But this light must have left 
the star twenty, perhaps fifty, years earlier.” 


Secondly, — that this fitting-up of the earth for man’s abode, even if it 
were declared in Scripture, would not render it certain that the saints are 
to be confined to these narrow limits (John14:2). Itseems rather to be 
intimated that the effect of Christ’s work will be to bring the redeemed into 
union and intercourse with other orders of intelligence, from communion 
with whom they are now shut out by sin (Eph. 1:20; Col. 1:20). 


John 14; 2—* In my Father's house are many mansions’; Eph. 1: 10 —“ antoa dispensation of the fulness of the times, 
to sum up all things in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things upon the earth"; Col. 1:20 —“ through him to 
reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace through the blood of his cross; through him, I say, whether things 
upon the earth, or things in the heavens, ” 

See Dr. A. C. Kendrick, in Bap. Quarterly, Jan. 1870. Dr. Kendrick thinks we need 
local associations. Earth may be our home, yet from this home we may set out on 
excursions through the universe, after a time returning again to our earthly abodes. 
So Chalmers, interpreting literally 2 Pet.3. We certainly are ina prison here, and look 
out through the bars, as the Prisoner of Chillon looked over the lake to the green isle 
and the singing birds. Why are we shut out from intercourse with other worlds and 
other orders of intelligence? Apparently it is the effect of sin. We areinanabnormal] 
state of durance and probation. Earth is out of harmony with God. The great harp 
of the universe has one of its strings out of tune, and that one discordant string makes 
a jar through the whole. All thingsin heaven and earth shall be reconciled when this 
one jarring string is keyed right and set in tune by the hand of love and mercy. See 
Leitch, God’s Glory in the Heavens, 827-330. 


2. Of the wicked. 


The final state of the wicked is described under the figures of eternal fire 
(Mat. 25 :41) ; the pit of the abyss ( Rev. 9:2, 11) ; outer darkness ( Mat. 
8:12); torment (Rev. 14:10, 11); eternal punishment ( Mat. 25 : 46) ; 
wrath of God (Rom. 2:5); second death ( Rev. 21:8); eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord (2 Thess, 1:9); eternal sin ( Mark 3 :29). 
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Mat. 25: 41 —'Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels" ; Rev, 
9:2, 41 —‘‘And he opened the pit of the abyss; and there went up a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke of a great furnace, 
. «+» They have over them as king the angel of the abyss: his name in Hebrew is Abaddon, and in the Greek tongue he 
hath the name Apollyon"’ ; Mat, 8:12—‘‘but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth"’; Rev. 14: 10, 11—“healso shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is prepared unmixed in the cup of his anger ; and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence of 
the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: and the smoke of their torment goeth up for ever and ever’; Mat. 
25: 46 —‘‘ And these shall go away into eternal punishment,” 

Rom, 2:5—“‘after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up for thyself wrath in the day of wrath and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God’’; Rev. 21:8—‘‘But for the fearful, and unbelieving, and abominable, and mur- 
derers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, their part shall be in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone; which is the second death": 2 Thess, 4: 9—“ who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction from 
the face of the Lord and from the glory of his might" — here amd, from,= not separation, but “* pro- 
ceeding from,’’ and indicates that the everlasting presence of Christ, once realized, 
ensures everlasting destruction ; Mark 3 :29—‘‘ whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin'’— a text which implies that (1) some will never 
cease to sin ; (2) this eternal sinning will involve eternal misery ; (3) this eternal misery, 
as the appointed vindication of the law, will be eternal punishment. As Uzziah, when 
smitten with leprosy, did not need to be thrust out of the temple, but “himself hasted also 
to go out’ (2 Chron. 26:20), so Judas is said to go ‘“‘to his own place” (Acts 1:25; cf.4:28— where 
Peter and John, “ being let go, they came to their own company”), Of. John 8:35 —“ the bondservant ‘abideth 
not in the house forever” = whatever be his outward connection with God, it can be only for 
a time; 15 :2—“ Every branchin me that beareth not fruit, he taketh itaway'"’— at death; the history of 
Abraham showed that one might have outward connection with God that was only 
temporary: Ishmael was cast out; the promise belonged only to Isaac. 

Wrightnour: ‘* Gehenna was the place into which all the offal of the city of Jeru- 
salem wasswept. So hellis the penitentiary of the moral universe. The profligate is 
not happy in the prayer meeting, but in the saloon; the swine is not at home in the 
parlor, but in the sty. Hellis the sinner’s own place; he had rather be there than in 
heaven ; he will not come to the house of God, the nearest thing to heaven ; why should 
we expect him to enter heaven itself ?”’ 


Summing up all, we may say that it is the loss of all good, whether 
physical or spiritual, and the misery of an evil conscience banished from 
God and from the society of the holy, and dwelling under God’s positive 
curse forever. Here we are to remember, as in the case of the final state of 
the righteous, that the decisive and controlling element is not the outward, 
but the inward. If hell be a place, it is only that the outward may corres- 
pond to theinward. If there be outward torments, it is only because these 
will be fit, though subordinate, accompaniments of the inward state of the 
soul, 


Every living creature will have an environment suited to its character —‘‘its own 
place.” “I know of the future judgment, How dreadful so e’er it be, That to sit alone 
with my conscience Will be judgment enough for me.”’ Calvin: ‘* The wicked have the 
seeds of hell in their own hearts.’”’ Chrysostom, commenting on the words “* Depart, ye 
cursed,” says: ‘* Their own works brought the punishment on them ; the fire was not 
prepared for them, but for Satan; yet, since they cast themselves into it, ‘ Impute it to 
yourselves,’ he says, ‘that youarethere.’” Milton, Par. Lost, 4:75—Satan: ** Which 
way I fly is hell ; myself am hell.”” Byron: ‘‘Thereis no power in holy men, Nor charm 
in prayer, nor purifying form Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast, Nor agony, nor, 
greater than all these, The innate torture of that deep despair Would make a hell of 
heaven, can exorcise From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense Of its own sins.”’ 

Phelps, English Style, 228, speaks of ‘‘a law of the divine government, by which the 
body symbolizes, in its experience, the moral condition of its spiritual inhabitant. The 
drift of sinis to physical suffering. Moral depravity tends always to a corrupt and 
tortured body. Certain diseases are the product of certain crimes. The whole cata- 
logue of human pains, from a toothache to the angina pectoris, is but a witness to a 
state of sin expressed by an experience of suffering. Carry this law into the experience 
of eternalsin. The bodies of the wicked live again as well as those of the righteous. 
You have therefore a spiritual body, inhabited and used, and therefore tortured, by a 
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guilty soul,—a body, perfected in its sensibilities, inclosing and expressing a soul 
matured in its depravity.”” Augustine, Confessions, 25—‘‘ Each man’s sin is the instru- 
ment of his punishment, and his iniquity is turned into his torment.” Lord Bacon: 
** Being, without well-being, is a curse, and the greater the being, the greater the curse.” 


In our treatment of the subject of eternal punishment we must remember 
that false doctrine is often a reaction from the unscriptural and repulsive 
over-statements of Christian apologists. We freely concede: 1. that future 
punishment does not necessarily consist of physical torments, — it may be 
wholly internal and spiritual; 2. that the pain and suffering of the future 
are not necessarily due to positive inflictions of God,— they may result 
entirely from the soul’s sense of loss, and from the accusations of con- 
science ; and 3. that eternal punishment does not necessarily involve end- 
less successions of suffering,— as God’s eternity is not mere endlessness, so 
we may not be forever subject to the law of time. 


An over-literal interpretation of the Scripture symbols has had much to do with 
such utterances as that of Savage, Life after Death, 101—‘‘If the doctrine of eternal 
punishment was clearly and unmistakably taught in every leaf of the Bible, and on 
every leaf of all the Bibles of all the world, I could not believe a word of it. I should 
appeal from these misconceptions of even the seers and the great men to the infinite 
and eternal Good, who only is God, and who only on such terms could be worshiped.”’ 

The figurative language of Scripture is a miniature representation of what cannot be 
fully described in words. Thesymbolisasymbol; yet it is less, not greater, than the 
thing symbolized. It is sometimes fancied that Jonathan Edwards, when, in his sermon 
on ‘‘ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,”’ he represented the sinner as a worm shrive 
eling in the eternal fire, supposed that hell consists mainly of such physical torments. 
But this is a misinterpretation of Edwards. As he did not fancy heaven essentially to 
consist in streets of gold or pearly gates, but rather in holiness and communion with 
Christ, of which these are the symbols, so he did not regard hell as consisting in fire 
and brimstone, but rather in the unholiness and separation from God of a guilty and 
accusing conscience, of which the fire and brimstone are symbols. He used the mate 
rial imagery, because he thought that this best answered to the methods of Scripture. 
He probably went beyond the simplicity of the Scripture statements, and did not suffi- 
ciently explain the spiritual meaning of the symbols he used; but we are persuaded 
that he neither understood them literally himself, nor meant them to be so understood 
by others. 

Sin is self-isolating, unsocial, selfish. By virtue of natural laws the sinner reaps as 
he has sown, and sooner or later is repaid by desertion or contempt. Then the selfish- 
ness of one sinner is punished by the selfishness of another, the ambition of one by the 
ambition of another, the cruelty of one by the cruelty of another. The misery of the 
wicked hereafter will doubtless be due in part to the spirit of their companions. They 
dislike the good, whose presence and example is a continual reproof and reminder of 
the height from which they have fallen, and they shut themselves out of their company. 
The judgment will bring about a complete cessation of intercourse between the good 
and the bad. Julius Miiller, Doctrine of Sin, 1: 239—‘* Beings whose relations to God 
are diametrically opposite, and persistently so, differ so greatly from each other that 
other ties of relationship became as nothing in comparison.” 


In order, however, to meet opposing views, and to forestall the common 


objections, we proceed to state the doctrine of future punishment in greater 
detail : 


A. The future punishment of the wicked is not annihilation.—In our 
discussion of Physical Death, we have shown that, by virtue of its original 
creation in the image of God, the human soul is naturally immortal ; that 
neither for the righteous nor the wicked is death a cessation of being ; that 
on the contrary, the wicked enter at death upon a state of conscious suffer- 
ing which the resurrection and the judgment only augment and render 
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permanent. It is plain, moreover, that if annihilation took place at death, 
there could be no degrees in future punishment,—a conclusion itself at 
variance with express statements of Scripture. 


The old annihilationism is represented by Hudson, Debt and Grace, and Christ our 
Life ; also by Dobney, Future Punishment. It maintains that xoAaors, “ punishment” (in 
Mat, 25:46 —“‘ eternal punishment”), means etymologically an everlasting ‘‘ cutting-off.”? But 
we reply that the word had to a great degree lost its etymological significance, as is 
evident from the only other passage where it occurs in the New Testament, namely, 
1 John 4:18—‘‘fear hath punishment” ( A. V.: “‘fear hath torment”). For full answer to the 
old statements of the annihilation-theory, see under Physical Death, pages 991-998. 

That there are degrees of punishment in God’s administration is evident from Luke 12: 
47, 48 —‘‘And that servant, who knew his Lord’s will, and made not ready, nor did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes ; but he that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes'’; Rom. 
2:5, 6—‘‘after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up for thyself wrath in the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God; who will render to every man according to his works”; 2 Cor. 5:10 —“For we must all 
be made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things done in the body, according to 
what he hath done, whether it be good or bad’’; 11:15—‘‘ whose end shall be according to their works"; 2 Tim, 4: 14 
—“ Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord will render to him according to his works '’; Rev. 2:23 —‘“I 
will give unto each one of you according to your works’’; 18:5, 6—“‘her sins have reached even unto heaven, and God 
hath remembered her iniquities, Render unto her even as she rendered, and double unto her the double according to her 
works: in the cup which she mingled, mingle unto her double,” 

A French Christian replied to the argument of his deistical friend: ‘* Probably you 
are right ; probably you are not immortal; but Iam.”’ This was the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality, the doctrine that only the good survive. We grant that the measure 
of our faith in immortality is the measure of our fitness for its blessings ; but it is not 
the measure of our possession of immortality. We are immortal beings, whether we 
believe it ornot. The acorn is potentially an oak, but it may never come to its full 
development. There isa saltless salt, which, though it does not cease to exist, is cast 
out and trodden under foot of men. Denney, Studies in Theology, 256 —‘‘ Conditiona) 
immortality denies that man can exist after death without being united to Christ by 
faith. But the immortality of man cannot be something accidental, something 
appended to his nature, after he believes in Christ. It must be something, at the very 
lowest, for which his nature is constituted, even if apart from Christ it can never 
realize itself as it ought.”’ 

Broadus, Com. on Mat, 25: 46( page 514) —“‘ He who caused to exist could keep in 
existence. Mark 9: 49— ‘very one shall be salted with fire’ — has probably this meaning. Fire is 
usually destructive; but this unquenchable fire will act like salt, preserving instead 
of destroying. So Keble, Christian Year, 5th Sunday in Lent, says of the Jews in their 
present condition: ‘Salted with fire, they seem to show How spirits lost in endless 
woe May undecaying live. Oh, sickening thought! Yet hold it fast Long as this glit- 
tering world shall last, Or sin at heart survive.’ ”’ 


There are two forms of the annihilation theory which are more plausible, 
and which in recent times find a larger number of advocates, namely : 

(a) That the powers of the wicked are gradually weakened, as the 
natural result of sin, so that they finally cease to be.—We reply, first, that 
moral evil does not, in this present life, seem to be incompatible with a 
constant growth of the intellectual powers, at least in certain directions, and 
we have no reason to believe the fact to be different in the world to come ; 
secondly, that if this theory were true, the greater the sin, the speedier 
would be the relief from punishment. - 

This form of the annihilation theory is suggested by Bushnell, in his Forgiveness and 
Law, 146, 147, and by Martineau, Study, 2: 114. Dorner also, in his Eschatology, seems 
to favorit as one of the possible methods of future punishment. Hesays: “To the 
ethical also pertains ontological significance. The ‘second death’ may be the dissolving 
of the soul itself into nothing. Estrangement from God, the source of life, ends in 
extinction of life. The orthodox talk about demented beings, raging in impotent fury, 


amounts to the same — annihilation of their human character. Evil is never the sub- 
stance of the soul,—this remains metaphysically good.”’ It is argued that even for 
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saved sinners there is a loss. The prodigal regained his father’s favor, but he could 
not regain his lost patrimony. We cannot get back the lost time, nor the lost growth. 
Much more, then, in the case of the wicked, will there be perpetual loss. Draper: ‘‘ At 
every return to the sun, comets lose a portion of their size and brightness, stretching 
out until the nucleus loses control, the mass breaks up, and the greater portion navi- 
gates the sky, in the shape of disconnected meteorites.”’ 


To this argument it is often replied that certain minds grow in their powers, at least 
in certain directions, in spite of their sin. Napoleon’s military genius, during all his 
early years, grew with experience. Sloane, in his Life of Napoleon, however, seems to 
show that the Emperor lost his grip as he went on. Success unbalanced his judgment; 
he gave way to physical indulgence; his body was not equal to the strain he put upon 
it; at Waterloo he lost precious moments of opportunity by vacillation and inability to 
keepawake. There was physical, mental, and moral deterioration. But may this not be 
the result of the soul’sconnection witha body? Satan’s cunning and daring seem to be 
on the increase from the first mention of him in Scripture to its end. See Princeton 
Review, 1882 : 673-694. Will not this very cunning and daring, however, work its own 
ruin, and lead Satan to his final and complete destruction? Does not sin blunt the 
intellect, unsettle one’s sober standards of decision, lead one to prefer a trifling present 
triumph or pleasure to a permanent good? 


Gladden, What is Left? 104, 105—‘t Evil is benumbing and deadening. Selfishness 
weakens a man’s mental grasp, and narrows his range of vision. The schemer becomes 
less astute as he grows older; he is morally sure, before he dies, to make some stupen- 
dous blunder which even a tyro would have avoided. .... The devil, who has sianed 
longest, must be the greatest fool in the universe, and we need not be at all afraid of 
him.”? To the view that this weakening of powers leads to absolute extinction of being, 
we oppose the consideration that its award of retribution is glaringly unjust in making 
the greatest sinner the least sufferer; since to him relief, in the way of annihilation, 
comes the soonest. 


(6) That there is for the wicked, certainly after death, and possibly 
between death and the judgment, a positive punishment proportioned to 
their deeds, but that this punishment issues in, or is followed by, annihila- 
tion.—We reply first, that upon this view, as upon any theory of annihila- 
tion, future punishment is a matter of grace as well as of justice — a notion 
for which Scripture affords no warrant; secondly, that Scripture not only 
gives no hint of the cessation of this punishment, but declares in the 
strongest terms its endlessness. 


The second form of the annihilation theory seems to have been held by Justin Martyr 
(Trypho, Edinb. transl. )—‘*‘ Some, who have appeared worthy of God, never die ; but 
others are punished so long as God wills them to exist and be punished,” The soul 
exists because God wills, and no longer than he wills. *‘ Whenever it is necessary that 
the soul should cease to exist, the spirit of life is removed from it, and there is no more 
soul, but it goes back to the place from which it was taken.” 


Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, 2: 608, 609 —‘* Justin Martyr teaches that the wicked or 
hopelessly impenitent will be raised at the judgment to receive an eternal punishment. 
He speaks of it in twelve passages : ‘ We believe that all who live wickedly and do not 
repent will be punished in eternal fire.’ Such language is inconsistent with the annihi- 
lation theory for which Justin Martyr has been claimed. He does indeed reject the 
idea of the independent immortality of the soul, and hints at the possible final destruc- 
tion of the wicked; but he puts that possibility countless ages beyond the final 
judgment, so that it loses all practical significance.”’ 


A modern advocate of this view is White, in his Life in Christ. He favors a condi- 
tional immortality, belonging only to those who are joined to Christ by faith; but he 
makes a retributive punishment and pain fall upon the godless, before their annihila- 
tion. The roots of this view lie in a false conception of holiness as a form or manifes- 
tation of benevolence, and of punishment as deterrent and preventive instead of 
vindicative of righteousness. To the minds of its advocates, extinction of being is a 
comparative blessing ; and they, for this reason, prefer it to the common view. See 
Whiton, Is Eternal Punishment Endless? 
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A view similar to that which we are opposing is found in Henry Drummond, Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World. Evilis punished by its own increase. Drummond, how- 
ever, leaves no room for future life or for future judgment in the case of the unre- 
generate. See reviews of Drummond, in Watts, New Apologetic, 332 ; and in Murphy, 
Nat. Selection and Spir. Freedom, 19-21, 77-124. While Drummond is an annihilationist, 
Murphy is a restorationist. More rational and Scriptura] than either of these is the 
saying of Tower: ‘‘Sin is God’s foe. He does not annihilate it, but he makes it the 
means of displaying his holiness; as the Romans did not slay their captured enemies, 
but made them their servants.’”’ The terms aieyv and aidvios, which we have still to con- 
sider, afford additional Scripture testimony against annihilation. See also the argument 
from the divine justice, pages 1046-1051; article on the Doctrine of Extinction, in New 
Englander, March, 1879 : 201-224; Hovey, Manual of Theology and Ethics, 158-168; J. S. 
Barlow, Endless Being; W. H. Robinson, on Conditional Immortality, in Report of 
Baptist Congress for 1886. 


Since neither one of these two forms of the annihilation theory is 
Scriptural or rational, we avail ourselves of the evolutionary hypothesis as 
throwing light upon the problem. Death is not degeneracy ending in 
extinction, nor punishment ending in extinction,— itis atavism that returns, 
or tends to return, to the animal type. As moral development is from the 
brute to man, so abnormal development is from man to the brute. 


Lord Byron: “ All suffering doth destroy, or is destroyed.” This is true, not of man’s 
being, but of his well being. Ribot, Diseases of the Will, 115 —‘‘ Dissolution pursues a 
regressive course from the more voluntary and more complex to the less voluntary and 
more simple, that is to say, toward the automatic. One of the first signs of mental 
impairment is incapacity for sustained attention. Unity, stability, power, have ceased, 
and the end is extinction of the will.’ We prefer to say, loss of the freedom of the will. 
On the principle of evolution, abuse of freedom may result in reversion to the brute, 
annihilation not of existence but of higher manhood, punishment from within rather 
than from without, eternal penalty in the shape of eternal loss. Mat.24:13—“ he that endureth 
to the end, the same shall he saved’’— has for its parallel passage Luke 21:19— “In your patience ye shall 
win your souls,” 4. €., Shall by free will get possession of your own being. Losing one’s souj 
is just the opposite, namely, losing one’s free will, by disuse renouncing freedom, becom- 
ing a victim of habit, nature, circumstance, and this is the cutting off and annihilation 
of true manhood. *‘ To be in hell is to drift; to be in heaven is to steer ”’ (Bernard Shaw ). 

In John 15:2 Christ says of all men — the natural branches of the vine — ‘‘Iivery branch in me 
that beareth not fruit, he taketh itaway”; Ps, 49: 20—‘ Man that is in honor, and understandeth not, Is like the beasts 
that perish ''; Rev, 22:15 —‘‘ Without are the dogs.’ In heathen fable men were turned into beasts, 
and even into trees. The story of Circe is a parable of human fate,— men may become 
apes, tigers, or swine. They may lose their higher powers of consciousness and will. 
By perpetual degradation they may suffer eternal punishment. All life that is worthy 
of the name may cease, while still existence of a low animal type is prolonged. We see 
precisely these results of sin in this world. We have reason to believe that the same 
laws of development will operate in the world to come. 

McConnell, Evolution of Immortality, 85-95, 99, 124, 180 —‘‘Immortality, or survival 
after death, depends upon man’s freeing himself from the law which Sweeps away the 
many, and becoming an individual (indivisible) that is fit tosurvive. The individual must 
become stronger than the species. By using will aright, he lays hold of the infinite 
Life, and becomes one who, like Christ, has ‘life in himself’ (John 5:26). Gravitation and 
chemical affinity had their way in the universe until they were arrested and turned 
about in the interest of life. Overproduction, death, and the survival of the fittest, had 
their ruthless sway until they were reversed in the interest of affection. The supremacy 
of the race at the expense of the individual we may expect to continue until something 
in the individual comes to be of more importance than that law, and no longer. .... 
Goodness can arrest and turn back for nations the primal law of growth, vigor, and 
decline. Is it too much to believe that it may do the same for an individual man?... 
Life is a thing to be achieved. At every step there are a thousand candidates who fail, 
for one that attains. .... Until moral sensibility becomes self-conscious, all question 
of personal immortality becomes irrelevant, because there is, accurately speaking, no 
personality to be immortal. Up to that point the individual living creature, whether in 
human form or not, falls short of that essential personality for which eternal life can 
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have any meaning.” But how about children who never come to moral consciousness ? 
McConnell appeals to heredity. The child of one who has himself achieved immortality 
may also prove to be immortal. But is there no chance for the children of sinners? 
The doctrine of McConnell leans toward the true solution, but it is vitiated by the belief 
that individuality is a transient gift which only goodness can make permanent. We 
hold on the other hand that this gift of God is “without repentance” (Rom. 11; 29), and that no 
human being can lose life, except in the sense of losing all that makes life desirable. 


B. Punishment after death excludes new probation and ultimate restora- 
tion of the wicked.— Some have maintained the ultimate restoration of al] 
human beings, by appeal to such passages as the following: Mat. 19: 28 ; 
Acts 3:21; Eph. 1:9, 10. 


Mat, 19: 28 —‘‘in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory"; Acts 3:21— Jesus, 
“whom the heaven must receive until the times of restoration of all things" ; 4 Cor. 15: 26—‘“The last enemy that shall 
be abolished is death’; Eph. 1:9, 10 —“‘according to his good pleasure which he purposed in him unto a dispensation 
of the fulness of the times, to sum up all things in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things upon the earth’’; Phil. 
2:40, 11 —“that in the name of Jesus every knes should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father’’ ; 2 Pet. 3:9, 18 — 
“not wishing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance... .. But, according to his promise, we 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ 


Robert Browning: ‘* That God, by God’s own ways occult, May — doth, I will believe 
— bring back All wanderers to a single track.” B. W. Lockhart: ‘*I must believe 
that evil is essentially transient and mortal, or alter my predicates of God. And 
I must believe in the ultimate extinction of that personality whom the power of God 
cannot sometime win to goodness. The only alternative is the termination of a wicked 
life either through redemption or through extinction.’’ Mulford, Republic of God, 
claims that the soul’s state cannot be fixed by any event, such as death, outside of 
itself. Ifit could, the soul would exist, not under a moral government, but under fate, 
and God himself would be only another name for fate. The soul carries its fate, under 
God, in its power of choice ; and who dares to say that this power to choose the good 
ceases at death ? 

For advocacy of a second probation for those who have not consciously rejected 
Christ in this life, see Newman Smyth’s edition of Dorner’s Eschatology. For the theory 
of restoration, see Farrar, Eternal Hope; Birks, Victory of Divine Goodness; Jukes, 
Restitution of All Things; Delitzsch, Bib. Psychologie, 469-476; Robert Browning, 
Apparent Failure ; Tennyson, In Memoriam, 2 liv, Per contra, see Hovey, Bib. Escha- 
tology, 95-144. See also, Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 406-440. 


(a) These passages, as obscure, are to be interpreted in the light of 
those plainer ones which we have already cited. Thus interpreted, they 
foretell only the absolute triumph of the divine kingdom, and the subjec- 
tion of all evil to God. 


The true interpretation of the passages above mentioned is indicated in Meyer’s note 
on Eph, 1: 9,10— this namely, that ‘‘ the allusion is not to the restoration of fallen indi- 
viduals, but to the restoration of universal harmony, implying that the wicked are to 
be excluded from the kingdom of God.’’ That there is no allusion to a probation after 
this life, is clear from Inke16:19-81— the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Here 
penalty is inflicted for the sins done “in thy lifetime” (v.25); this penalty is unchangeable 
—“‘there is a great gulf fixed” ( v.26); the rich man asks favors for his brethren who still live 
on the earth, but none for himself (v.27, 28), John5:25-29—“The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in himself, even 
so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself: and he gave him authority to execute judgment, because he isa son of 
man, Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, until the resurrection of judg- 
ment’ — here it is declared that, while for those who have done good there is a resurrec- 
tion of life, there is for those who have done ill only a resurrection of judgment. John, 
8:24, 24—“ shall die in your sin: whitherI go, ye cannot come... . except ye believe that I am he, ye shall die in 
your sins” — sayings which indicate finality in the decisions of this life. 

Orr, Christian View of God and the World, 248 —“‘ Scripture invariably represents the 
judgment as proceeding on the data of this life, andit concentrates every ray of appeal 
into the present.” John 9;4— “ We must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh 
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when no man can work" — intimates that there is no opportunity to secure salvation after 
death, The Christian hymn writer has caught the meaning of Scripture, when he says 
of those who have passed through the gate of death: ‘‘ Fixed in an eternal state, They 
have done with all below ; We a little longer wait ; But how little, none can know.” 


(6) A second probation is not needed to vindicate the justice or the love 
of God, since Christ, the immanent God, is already in this world present 
with every human soul, quickening the conscience, giving to each man his 
opportunity, and making every decision between right and wrong a true 
probation. In choosing evil against their better judgment even the heathen 
unconsciously reject Christ. Infants and idiots, as they have not consciously 
sinned, are, as we may believe, saved at death by having Christ revealed to 
them and by the regenerating influence of his Spirit. 


Rom. 1: 18-28 — there is probation under the light of nature as well as under the gospel, 
and under the law of nature as well as under the gospel men may be given up “‘unto a 
reprobate mind’’; 2:6-16— Gentiles shall be judged, not by the gospel, but by the law of 
nature, and shall ‘‘perish without the law .... in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men.” 2 Cor. 
5:10 — “For we must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ; [not that each may have a 
new opportunity to secure salvation, but ] that each one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad"; Heb, 6:8 —‘‘ whose end is to be burned"’— not to 
be quickened again ; 9:27— “And inasmuch as it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh 
[not a second probation, but] judgment." Luckock, Intermediate State, 22—‘‘In Heb, 
9:27, the word ‘judgment’ has no article. The judgment alluded to is not the final or 
general judgment, but only that by which the place of the soul is determined in the 
Intermediate State.”’ 

Denney, Studies in Theology, 248 —“* In Mat. 25, our Lord gives a pictorial representation 
of the judgment of the heathen. All nations—all the Gentiles—are gathered before 
the King ; and their destiny is determined, not by their conscious acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the historical Savior, but by their unconscious acceptance or rejection of him 
in the persons of those who needed services of love..... This doesnotsquare with the 
idea of a future probation. It rather tells us plainly that men may do things of final 
and decisive import in this life, evenif Christ isunknown to them..... The realargu- 
ment against future probation is that it depreciates the present life, and denies the 
infinite significance that, under all conditions, essentially and inevitably belongs to the 
actions of a self-conscious moral being. A type of will may bein process of formation, 
even in a heathen man, on which eternal issues depend. . . . Second probation lowers 
the moral tone of the spirit. The present life acquires a relative unimportance, I dare 
not say that if I forfeit the opportunity the present life gives me I shall ever have 
another, and therefore I dare not say so to another man.” 

For an able review of the Scripture testimony against a second probation, see G. F. 
Wright, Relation of Death to Probation, iv. Emerson, the most recent advocate of 
restorationism, in his Doctrine of Probation Examined, 42, is able to evade these latter 
passages only by assuming that they are to be spiritually interpreted, and that there is 
to be no literal outward day of judgment—an error which we have previously dis- 
cussed and refuted,— see pages 1024, 1025. 


(c) The advocates of universal restoration are commonly the most stren- 
uous defenders of the inalienable freedom of the human will to make choices 
contrary to its past character and to all the motives which are or can be 
brought to bear upon it. As a matter of fact, we find in this world that 
men choose sin in spite of infinite motives to the contrary. Upon the 
theory of human freedom just mentioned, no motives which God can use 
will certainly accomplish the salvation of all moral creatures. The soul 
which resists Christ here may resist him forever. 


Emerson, in the book just referred to, says: ‘The truth that sin is in its permanent 
essence a free choice, however for a time it may be held in mechanical combination 
with the notion of moral opportunity arbitrarily closed, can never mingle with it, and 
must in the logical outcome permanently cast it off. Scripture presumes and teaches 
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the constant capability of souls to obey as well as to be disobedient.’’ Emerson is cor- 
rect. If the doctrine of the unlimited ability of the human will be a true one, then 
restoration in the future world is possible. Clement and Origen founded on this theory 
of will their denial of future punishment. If will be essentially the power of contrary 
choice, and if will may act independently of all character and motive, there can be no 
objective certainty that the lost will remain sinful. In short, there can be no finality, 
even to God’s allotments, noris any last judgment possible. Upon this view, regenera- 
tion and conversion are as possible at any time in the future as they are to-day. 


But those who hold to this defective philosophy of the will should remember that 
unlimited freedom is unlimited freedom to sin, as well as unlimited freedom to turn to 
God. If restoration is possible, endless persistence in evil is possible also; and this last 
the Scripture predicts. Whittier: ‘‘ Whatif thine eye refuse to see, Thine ear of heaven’s 
free welcome fail, And thou a willing captive be, Thyself thine own dark jail?”’ 
Swedenborg says that theman who obstinately refuses the inheritance of the sons of 
God is allowed the pleasures of the beast, and enjoys in his own low way the hell to 
which he has confined himself. Every occupant of hell prefers it to heaven. Dante, 
Hell, iv —‘‘ All here together come from every clime, And to o’erpass the river are 
not loth, For so heaven’s justice goads them on, that fear Is turned into desire. 
Hence never passed good spirit.” The lost are Heautoutimoroumenoi, or self- 
tormentors, to adopt the title of Terence’s play. See Whedon, in Meth. Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 1884; Robbins, in Bib. Sac., 1881 : 460-507. 


Denney, Studies in Theology, 255—‘t The very conception of human freedom involves 
the possibility of its permanent misuse, or of what our Lord himself calls ‘ eternal sin’ ( Mark 
3:29). Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2: 699—*“‘ Origen’s restorationism grew naturally out of 
his view of human liberty ’’ — the liberty of indifference —‘*‘ endless alternations of falls 
and recoveries, of hells and heavens; so that practically he taught nothing but a hell.”’ 
J.C. Adams, The Leisure of God: ‘It is lame logic to maintain the inviolable freedom 
of the will, and‘at the same time insist that God can, through his ample power, through 
protracted punishment, bring the soul into a disposition which it does not wish to feel. 
There is no compulsory holiness possible. In our Civil War there was some talk of 
* compelling men to volunteer,’ but the idea was soon seen to involve a self-contradic- 
tion.”’ 


(a) Upon the more correct view of the will which we have advocated, 
the case is more hopeless still. Upon this view, the sinful soul, inits very 
sinning, gives to itself a sinful bent of intellect, affection, and will; in other 
words, makes for itself a character, which, though it does not render neces- 
sary, yet does render certain, apart from divine grace, the continuance of 
sinful action. In itself it finds a self-formed motive to evil strong enough 
to prevail over all inducements to holiness which God sees it wise to bring 
to bear. It isin the next world, indeed, subjected to suffering. But suffer- 
ing has initself no reforming power. Unless accompanied by special 
renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, it only hardens and embitters the 
soul. We have noScriptnre evidence that such influences of the Spirit are 
exerted, after death, upon the still impenitent ; but abundant evidence, on 
the contrary, that the moral condition in which death finds men is their 
condition forever. 


See Bushnell’s ‘One Trial Better than Many,” in Sermons on Living Subjects ; also 
see his Forgiveness and Law, 146, 147. Bushnell argues that God would give us fifty 
trials, if that would do us good. But there is no possibility of such result. The first 
decision adverse to God renders it more difficult to makea right decision upon the next 
opportunity. Character tends to fixity, and each new opportunity may only harden the 
heart and increase its guilt and condemnation. We should have no better chance of 
salvation if our lives were lengthened to the term of the sinners before the flood. Mere 
suffering does not convert the soul; see Martineau, Study, 2:100. A life of pain did 
not make Blanco White a believer; see Mozley, Hist. and Theol. Essays, vol. 2, essay 1, 
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Edward A. Lawrence, Does Everlasting Punishment Last Forever? —“ If the deeds of 
the law do not justify here, how can the penalties of the law hereafter ? The pain from 
a broken limb does nothing to mend the break, and the suffering from disease does 
nothing to cureit. Penalty pays no debts,— it only shows the outstanding and unset- 
tled accounts.” If the will does not act without motive, then it is certain that without 
motives men will never repent. To an impenitent and rebellious sinner the motive must 
come, not from within, but from without. Such motives God presents by his Spirit in 
this life; but when this life ends and God’s Spirit is withdrawn, no motives to repent- 
ance will be presented. The soul’s dislike for God will issue only in complaint and 
resistance. Shakespeare, Hamlet,3:4—‘‘Try what repentance can? what can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent?’’ Marlowe, Faustus: ‘* Hell hath no limits, 
nor is circumscribed In one self place; for where weare is hell, And where hell is, there 
we must ever be.”’ 

The pressure of the atmosphere without is counteracted by the resistance of the 
atmosphere within the body. So God’s life within is the only thing that can enable us 
to bear God’s afilictive dispensations without. Without God’s Spirit to inspire repent- 
ance the wicked man in this world never feels sorrow for his deeds, except as he realizes 
their evil consequences. Physical anguish and punishment inspire hatred, not of sin, 
but of the effects of sin. The remorse of Judas induced confession, but not true repent- 
ance. Soin the next world punishment will secure recognition of God and of his jus- 
tice, on the part of the transgressor, butit will not regenerate or save. The penalties of 
the future life will be no more effectual to reform the sinner than were the invitations 
of Christ and the strivings of the Holy Spirit in the present life. The transientness of 
good resolves which are forced out of us by suffering is illustrated by the old couplet: 
** The devil was sick,— the devil a monk would be; The devil got well,— the devila monk 
was he,” 


Charles G. Sewall: ‘* Paul Lester Ford, the novelist, was murdered by his brother 
Malcolm, because the father of the two brothers had disinherited the one who com- 
mitted the crime. Has God the right to disinherit any one of his children ? We answer 
that God disinherits no one. Each man decides for himself whether he will accept the 
inheritance. Itisa matter of character. A father cannot give his son an education. 
The son may play truant and throw away his opportunity. The prodigal son disin- 
herited himself. Heaven is not a place,— it is a way of living, a condition of being. If 
you have a musical ear, I will admit you to a lovely concert. If you have not a musical 
ear, I may give you a reserved seat and you will hear no melody. Some men fail of sal- 
vation because they have no taste for it and will not have it.” 


The laws of God’s universe are closing in upon the impenitent sinner, as the iron walls 
of the medieval prison closed in night by night upon the victim,— each morning there 
was one window less, and the dungeon came to be a coffin. In Jean Ingelow’s poem 
* Divided,”’ two friends, parted by a little rivulet across which they could clasp hands, 
walk on in the direction in which the stream is flowing, till the rivulet becomes a 
brock, and the brook a river, and the river an arm of the sea across which no voice 
can beheard and there is no passing. By constant neglect to use our opportunity, we 
lose the power to cross from sin to righteousness, until between the soul and God 
“there is a great gulf fixed"’ (Luke 16: 26), 


John G. Whittier wrote within a twelyemonth of his death: ‘* I do believe that we take 
with usinto the next world the same freedom of will we have here, and that there, as 
here, he that turns to the Lord will find mercy ; that God never ceases to follow his creat- 
ures with love, and is always ready to hear the prayer of the penitent. But I also 
believe that now is the accepted time, and that he who dallies with sin may find the 
chains of evil habit too strong to break in this world or the other.” And the following 
is the Quaker poet’s verse : *‘ Though God be good and free be heaven, Not force divine 
can love compel; And though the song of sins forgiven Might sound through lowest 
hell, The sweet persuasion of his voice Respects the sanctity of will. He giveth day; 
thou hast thy choice To walk in darkness still.” 

Longfellow, Masque of Pandora: “‘ Never by lapse of time The soul defaced by crime 
Into its former self returns again ; For every guilty deed Holds in itself the seed Of 
retribution and undying pain. Never shall be the loss Restored, till Helios Hath 
purified them with his heavenly fires; Then what was lost is won, And the new life 
begun, Kindled with nobler passions and desires.’’ Seth, Freedom as Ethical Postu- 
late, 42—‘‘ Faust’s selling his soul to Mephistopheles, and signing the contract with his 
life’s blood, is no single transaction, done deliberately, on one occasion ; rather, that ig 
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the lurid meaning of a life which consists of innumerable individual acts,— the life of 
evil means that.’”’ See John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 2:88; Crane, 
Religion of To-morrow, 315. 


(e) The declaration as to Judas, in Mat. 26:24, could not be true upon 
the hypothesis of afinal restoration. If at any time, even after the lapse of 
ages, Judas be redeemed, his subsequent infinite duration of blessedness 
must outweigh all the finite suffering through which he has passed. The 
Scripture statement that ‘‘good were it for that man if he had not been 
born”’ must be regarded as a refutation of the theory of universal restora- 
tion. 


Mat. 26: 24—“The Son of man goeth, even asit is written of him: but woe unto that man through whom the Son of 
man is betrayed! good were it for that man if he had not been born.” G. F. Wright, Relation of Death to 
Probation: ‘‘ As Christ of old healed only those who came or were brought to him, so 
now he waits for the codperation of human agency. God has limited himself to an 
orderly method in human salvation. The consuming missionary zeal of the apostles 
and the early church shows that they believed the decisions of this life to be final deci- 
sions. The early church not only thought the heathen world would perish without the 
gospel, but they found a conscience in the heathen answering to this belief. The solici- 
tude drawn out by this responsibility for our fellows may be one means of securing the 
moral stability ofthe future. What is bound onearth is bound in heaven; else why not 
pray for the wicked dead?’”’ Itis certainly a remarkable fact, if this theory be true, 
that we havein Scripture not a single instance of prayer for the dead. 

The apocryphal 2 Maccabees 12 : 89 sq. gives an instance of Jewish prayer for the dead. 
Certain who were slain had concealed under their coats things consecrated to idols. 
Judas and his host therefore prayed that this sin might be forgiven to the slain, and 
they contributed 2,000 drachmas of silver to send a sin offering for them to Jerusalem. 
So modern Jews pray for the dead; see Luckock, After Death, 54-66 —an argument for 
such prayer. John Wesley, Works, 9:55, maintains the legality of prayer for the dead. 
Still it is true that we have no instance of such prayer in canonical Scriptures. Ps, 
132 :1—“Jehovah, remember for David All his affliction "— is not a prayer for the dead, but signifies : 
“Remember for David”, so as to fulfil thy promise to him, “‘all his anxious cares’’ — with regard to 
the building of the temple; the psalm having been composed, in all probability, for the 
temple dedication. Paul prays that God will “grant mercy to the house of Onesiphorus”’ (2 Tim. 1:16), 
from which it has been unwarrantably inferred that Onesiphorus was dead at the time 
of the apostle’s writing ; but Paul’s further prayer in verse 18—“the Lord grant unto him to find 
mercy of the Lord in that day’’ — seems rather to point to the death of Onesiphorusas yet in the 
future. 

Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2:715 note —‘*t‘ Many of the arguments constructed against 
the doctrine of endless punishment proceed upon the supposition that original sin, or 
man’s evil inclination, is the work of God: that because man is born in sin (Ps, 51:5), 
he was created in sin. All the strength and plausibility of John Foster’s celebrated 
letter lies in the assumption that the moral corruption and impotence of the sinner, 
whereby it is impossible to save himself from eternal death, is not self-originated and 
self-determined, but infused by his Maker. ‘If,’ says he, ‘the very nature of man, as 
created by the Sovereign Power, be in such desperate disorder that there is no possi- 
bility of conversion or salvation except in instances where that Power interposes with 
a special and redeeming efficacy, how can we conceive that the main portion of the race, 
thus morally impotent (that is, really and absolutely impotent ), will be eternally pun- 
ished for the inevitable result of this moral impotence?’ I**“is assumption of con- 
created depravity and impotence is correct, Foster’s objectio sternal retribution ig 
conclusive and fatal. .... Endless punishment supposes th. .reedom of the human 
will, andisimpossible withoutit. Self-determination runs parallel with hell.” 

The theory of a second probation, as recently advocated, is not only a logical result of 
that defective view of the will already mentioned, butitis also in part a consequence of 
denying the old orthodox and Pauline doctrine of the organic unity of the race in 
Adam’s first transgression. New School Theology has been inclined to deride the notion 
of a fair probation of humanity in our first father, and of a common sin and guilt of 
mankindin him. It cannot find what it regards as a fair probation for each individual 
since that first sin; and the conclusion is easy that there must be such a fair probation 
for each individual in the world to come. But we may advise those who take this view 
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to return to the old theology. Grant a fair probation for the whole race already passed, 
and the condition of mankind is no longer that of mere unfortunates unjustly circum- 
stanced, but rather that of beings guilty and condemned, to whom present opportunity, 
and even present existence, isa matter of pure grace,— much more the general provi- 
sion of a salvation, and the offer of it to any human soul. This world is already a place 
of second probation ; and since the second probation is due wholly to God’s mercy, no 
probation after death is needed to vindicate either the justice or the goodness of God. 
See Kellogg, in Presb. Rev., April, 1885 : 226-256; Cremer, Beyond the Grave, preface by 
A. A. Hodge, xxxvisq.; E. D. Morris, Is There Salvation After Death? A. H. Strong, 
on The New Theology, in Bap. Quar. Rey., Jan. 1888,— reprinted in Philosophy and 
Religion, 164-179. 


C. Scripture declares this future punishment of the wicked to be eternal. 
It does this by its use of the terms aiév, aiévioc.— Some, however, maintain 
that these terms do not necessarily imply eternal duration. We reply: 

(a) It must be conceded that these words do not etymologically neces- 
sitate the idea of eternity ; and that, as expressing the idea of ‘‘ age-long,”’ 
they are sometimes used in a limited or rhetorical sense. 


2 Tim. 1: 9 —“‘his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before times eternal’ — but the 
past duration of the world is limited ; Heb. 9:26—“ now once at the end of the ages hath he been mani- 
fesied ’ — here the aidves have an end; Tit. 1:2—‘‘eternal life . . . . promised before times eternal"; but 
here there may be a reference to the eternal covenant of the Father with the Son; Jer. 
31:3 —“T have loved thee with an everlasting love’= a love which antedated time ; Rom. 16:25, 26— 
“the mystery which hath been kept in silence through times eternal... . according to the commandment of the 
eternal God’ — here “‘eternal”’ is used in the same verse in two senses. It is argued that in Mat, 
25 : 46 —“ these shall go away into eternal punishment’ —the word “‘eternal’’ may be used in the nar- 
rower sense. 

Arthur Chambers, Our Life after Death, 222-236 —‘* In Mat, 13 :39 — ‘ the harvest is the end of the 
aiwv,’ and in 2 Tim, 4.10 —‘Demas forsook me, having loved this present atwv’ — the word aiwyv clearly 
implies limitation of time. Why not take the word aidy in this sense in Mark 3 ; 29—‘hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin’? We must not translate aiév by ‘world,’ and so 
express limitation, while we translate aiwvios by ‘eternal,’ and so express endlessness which 
excludes limitation ; cf. Gen. 13: 15 —‘all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever’ ; 
Num. 25:13 — ‘itshall be unto him [ Phinehas ], and to his seed after him, the covenant of an everlasting priesthood '; 
Josh, 24:2—' your fathers dwelt of old time [from eternity ] beyond the River’; Deut. 23:3—‘An Ammenite 
or a Moabite shall not enter . . . . into the assembly of Jehovah for ever’; Ps, 24:7, 8—‘he ye lifted up, ye everlast- 
ing doors,’ ” 


(6) They do, however, express the longest possible duration of which 
the subject to which they are attributed is capable; so that, if the soul is 
immortal, its punishment must be without end. 


Gen, 49 : 26 —‘the everlasting hills" ;17:8, 13 —“I will give unto thee... . all the land of Canaan, for an ever- 
lasting possession . . . . my covenant [ of circumcision ] shall be in your flesh for an everiasting covenant"’ ; Ex. 
21:6 —“he [the slave ] shall serve him [ his master ] for ever’’; 2 Chron. 6: 2—“ButI have built thee an 
house of habitation, and a place for thee to dwell in for ever’ —of the temple at Jerusalem ; Jude 6, 7— 
“angels... . hehath keptin everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the great day, Even as Sodom and 
Gomorrah . ... are set forth as an example, suffering the punishment of eternal fire’ —here in Jude 6, bonds 
which endure only to the judgment day are called aidious (the same word which is used 
in Rom, 1:20 —“ his everlasting power and divinity’), and fire which lasts only till Sodom and 
Gomorrah are consumed is called aiwviov, Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2:687 —* To hold 
land forever is to hold it as long as grass grows and water runs, i. é., aS long as this 
world or zon endures.” 

Tn all the passages cited above, the condition denoted by aiwris lasts as long as the 
object endures of which it is predicated. But we have seen ( pages 982-998 ) that physical ~ 
death is not the end of man’s existence, and that the soul, made in the image of God, 
isimmortal. A punishment, therefore, that lasts as long as the soul, must be an ever- 
lasting punishment. Another interpretation of the passages in Jude is, however, 
entirely possible. It is maintained by many that the “everlasting bonds" of the fallen 
angels do not cease at the judgment, and that Sodom and Gomorrah suffer “the punishment 
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of eternal fire’ in the sense that their condemnation at the judgment will bea continuation 
of that begun in the time of Lot (see Mat. 10:15—“It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for that city ” ). 


(c) If, when used to describe the future punishment of the wicked, they 
do not declare the endlessness of that punishment, there are no words in 
the Greek language which could express that meaning. 


C. F. Wright, Relation of Death to Probation: ‘‘ The Bible writers speak of eternity 
in terms of time, and make the impression more vivid by reduplicating the longest 
time-words they had [ ¢. g., eis Tovs aidvas THv aidvwv =‘ unto the ages oftheages’]. Plato 
contrasts xpévos and aiwy,as we do time and eternity, and Aristotle says that eternity 
[ aidy ] belongs to God. .. .. The Scriptures have taught the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment as clearly as their general style allows.”’ The destiny of lost men is bound up 
with the destiny of evil angels in Mat. 25:41 —“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is 
prepared for the devil and his angels.’ If the latter are hopelessly lost, then the former are hope- 
lessly lost also. 


(ad) In the great majority of Scripture passages where they occur, they 
have unmistakably the signification ‘‘everlasting.” They are used to 
express the eternal duration of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(Rom. 16 :26;1 Tim. 1:17; Heb. 9:14; Rev. 1:18); the abiding pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit with all true believers (John 14:17); and the 
endlessness of the future happiness of the saints ( Mat. 19 : 29; John 6 : 54, 
58 ; 2 Cor. 9:9). 


Rom, 16:26—“the commandment of the eternal God”; 1 Tim. 1:17 —“Now unto the King eternal, incorruptible, 
invisible, the only God, be honor and glory for ever and ever’; Heb, 9:14 —“‘ the eternal Spirit”; Rev. 1:17, 18 —“I am 
the first and the last, and the Living one; and I was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore”’; John 14:16, 17 —‘‘ And 
I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of 


truth"; Mat. 19:29—“ every one that hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters... . for my name’s sake, shall receive 
a hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal life’; John 6:54, 58—“ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life. . .. he that eateth this bread shall live for ever’; 2 Cor. 9:9 —“ His righteousness abideth for ever’’; cf. 


Dan. 7:18 —“But the saints of the Most High shall receive the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever 
and ever,” 


Everlasting punishment is sometimes said to be the punishment which takes place in, 
and belongs to, an ai#yv, with no reference to duration. But President Woolsey declares, 
on the other hand, that ‘*‘ aiévcos cannot denote ‘ pertaining to an aiey, or world period.’ ” 
The punishment of the wicked cannot cease, any more than Christ can cease to live, or 
the Holy Spirit to abide with believers ; for all these are described in the same terms; 
“aidvios is used in the N. T. 66 times,— 51 times of the happiness of the righteous, 2 times 
of the duration of God and his glory, 6 times where there is no doubt as to its meaning 
‘eternal,’ 7 times of the punishment of the wicked; aiwy is used 95 times,— 55 times of 
unlimited duration, 31 times of duration that has limits, 9 times to denote the duration 
of future punishment.’’ See Joseph Angus, in Expositor, Oct. 1887 : 274-286. 


(e) The fact that the same word is usedin Mat. 25:46 to describe both 
the sufferings of the wicked and the happiness of the righteous shows that 
the misery of the lost is eternal, in the same sense as the life of God or the 
blessedness of the saved. 

Mat, 25 : 46 —‘‘ And these shall go away into eternal punishment: but the righteous into eternal life,” On this 
passage see Meyer: ‘*‘ The absolute idea of eternity, in respect to the punishments of 
hell, isnot to be set aside, either by an appeal to the popular use of aidmos, or by an 
appeal to the figurative term ‘fire’; to the incompatibility of the idea of the eternal 
with that of moral evil and its punishment, or to the warning design of the representa- 
tion ; but it stands fast exegetically, by means of the contrasted ¢wijv aidviov, which sig- 
nifies the endless Messianic life.”’ 

(f) Other descriptions of the condemnation and suffering of the lost, 
excluding, as they do, all hope of repentance or forgiveness, render it cer- 
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tain that ciéy and aiévoc, in the passages referred to, describe a punish- 
ment that is without end. 


Mat, 12: 31, 32 —“Every sin and biasphemy shall be forgiven unto mon; but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall 


not be forgiven, . . . . it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in that which is to come”; 25:10 —“and 
the door was shut’; Mark 3:29 —‘ whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is 
guilty of an eternal sin’’; 9:43, 48—"’to go into hell, into the unquenchable fire... . where their worm dieth not, 


and the fire is not quenched '’— not the dying worm but the undying worm; not the fire that 
is quenched, but the fire that is unquenchable; Luke 3:17—‘‘the chaff he will burn up with 
unquenchable fire’; 16: 26—‘‘ between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, that they that would pass from hence to 
you may not be able, and that none may cross over from thence to us’ ; John 3: 36 —“ he that obeyeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him,” 

Review of Farrar’s Eternal Hope, in Bib. Sac., Oct. 1878 :782—** The original mean- 
ing of the English word ‘hell’ and ‘damn’ was precisely that of the Greek words for 
which they stand. Their present meaning is widely different, but from what did it 
arise? It arose from the connotation imposed upon these words by the impression the 
Scriptures made on the popular mind. The present meaning of these words is involved 
in the Scripture, and cannot beremoved by any mechanical process. Change the words, 
and in a few years ‘judge ’ will have in the Bible the same force that ‘ damn’ has at 
present. In fact, the words were not mistranslated, but the connotation of which Dr. 
Farrar complains has come upon them since, and that through the Scriptures. This 
proves what the generalimpression of Scripture upon the mind is, and shows how far 
Dr. Farrar has gone astray.” 


(g) While, therefore, we grant that we do not know the nature of 
eternity, or its relation to time, we maintain that the Scripture representa- 
tions of future punishment forbid both the hypothesis of annihilation, and 
the hypothesis that suffering will end in restoration. Whatever eternity 
may be, Scripture renders it certain that after death there is no forgive- 
ness. 


We regard the argument against endless punishment drawn from aidéy and aidvos ag 
ga purely verbal one which does not touch the heart of the question atissue. We append 
several utterances of its advocates. The Christian Union: ‘* Eternal punishment is 
punishment in eternity, not throughout eternity ; as temporal punishment is punish- 
ment in time, not throughout time.’’ Westcott: ‘* Eternal life is not an endless dura- 
tion of being in time, but being of which time is not a measure. We have indeed no 
powers to grasp the idea except through forms and images of sense. These must be 
used, but we must not transfer them to realities of another order.”’ 

Farrar holds that aiécos, ‘everlasting’; which occurs but twice in the N. T. (Rom.1:20 and 
Jude 6), is nota synonym of aiwmos, ‘eternal’, but the direct antithesis of it; the former 
being the unrealizable conception of endless time, and the latter referring to a state 


from which our imperfect human conception of time is absolutely excluded. Whiton, » 


Gloria Patri, 145, claims that the perpetual immanence of God in conscience makes 
recovery possible after death ; yet he speaks of the possibility that in the incorrigible 
sinner conscience may become extinct. To all these views we may reply with Schaff, 
Ch. History, 2:66 —‘t After the general judgment we have nothing revealed but the 
boundless prospect of zonian life and zeonian death. .... Everlasting punishment of 
the wicked always was and always will be the orthodox theory.” 

For the view that alsv and aidvios are used in a limited sense, see De Quincey, Theo- 
logical Essays, 1: 126-146; Maurice, Essays, 486; Stanley, Life and Letters, | : 485-488 ; 
Farrar, Eternal Hope, 200; Smyth, Orthodox Theology of To-day, 118-123; Chambers, 
Life after Death; Whiton, Is Eternal Punishment Endless? For the common orthodox 
view, see Fisher and Tyler, in New Englander, March, 1878; Gould, in Bib. Sac., 1880: 
212-248; Princeton Review, 1873:620; Shedd, Doctrine of Endless Punishment, 12-117; 
Broadus, Com. on Mat. 25: 45. 


D. This everlasting punishment of the wicked is not inconsistent with 
God’s justice, but is rather a revelation of that justice. 


(a) We have seen in our discussion of Penalty ( pages 652-656 ) that its 
object is neither reformatory nor deterrent, but simply vindicatory ; in 
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other words, that it primarily aims, not at the good of the offender, nor at 
the welfare of society, but at the vindication of law. We have also seen 
( pages 269, 291) that justice is not a form of benevolence, but is the expres- 
sion and manifestation of God’s holiness. Punishment, therefore, as the 
inevitable and constant reaction of that holiness against its moral opposite, 
cannot come to an end until guilt and sin come to an end. 


The fundamental error of Universalism is its denial that penalty is vindicatory, and 
that justice is distinct from benevolence. See article on Universalism, in Johnson’s 
Cyclopeedia : ‘‘ The punishment of the wicked, however severe or terrible it may be, is 
but a means to a beneficent end ; not revengeful, but remedial; not for its own sake, but 
for the good of those who suffer its infliction.’’ With this agrees Rev. H. W. Beecher: 
**T believe that punishment exists, both here and hereafter; but it will not continue 
after it ceases to do good. With a God who could give pain for pain’s sake, this world 
would go out like a candle.’”” But we reply that the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is not a doctrine of *‘ pain for pain’s sake,”’ but of pain for holiness’sake. Punish- 
ment could have no beneficial effect upon the universe, or even upon the offender, 
unless it were just and right in itself. And if just and right in itself, then the reason 
for its continuance lies, not in any benefit to the universe, or to the sufferer, to accrue 
therefrom. 


F. L. Patton, in Brit. and For. Evy. Rev., Jan. 1878: 126-139, on the Philosophy of Pun- 
ishment —“‘ If the Universalist’s position were true, weshould expect to find some mani- 
festations of love and pity and sympathy in the infliction of the dreadful punishments 
of the future. We look in vain for this, however. We read of God’sanger, of his judg- 
ments, of his fury, of his taking vengeance; but we get no hint, in any passage which 
describes the sufferings of the next world, that they are designed to work the redemp- 
tion and recovery of the soul. If the punishments of the wicked were chastisements, 
weshould expect to see some bright outlook in the Bible-picture of the place of doom. 
A gleam of light, one might suppose, might make its way from the celestial city to this 
dark abode. The sufferers would catch some sweet refrain of heavenly music which 
would be a promise and prophecy of a far-off but coming glory. But there is a finality 
about the Scripture statements as to the condition of the lost, which is simply terrible.”’ 


The reason for punishment lies not in the benevolence, but in the holiness, of God. 
That holiness reveals itself in the moral constitution of the universe. It makes itself 
felt in conscience —imperfectly here, fully hereafter. The wrong merits punishment. 
The right binds, not because it is the expedient, but because it is the very nature of 
God. * But the great ethical significance of this word right will not be known,” (we 
quote again from Dr. Patton, ) ‘‘its imperative claims, its sovereign behests, its holy 
and imperious sway over the moral creation will not be understood, until we witness, 
during the lapse of the judgment hours, the terrible retribution which measures the ill- 
desert of wrong.’’ When Dr. Johnson seemed overfearful as to his future, Boswell said 
tohim: ‘“* Think of the mercy of your Savior.” ‘“ Sir,’? replied Johngon, *‘my Savior 
has said that he will place some on his right hand, and some on his left.”’ 


A Universalist during our Civil War announced his conversion to Calvinism, upon the 
ground that hell was a military necessity. ‘‘In Rom, 12:19, ‘vengeance,’ éxdccnors, means 
primarily ‘vindication.’ God will show to the sinner and to the universe that the apparent 
prosperity of evil was a delusion and a snare” (Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 319 
note). That strange book, Letters from Hell, shows how memory may increase our 
knowledge of past evil deeds, but may lose the knowledge of God’s promises. Since we 
retain most perfectly that which has been the subject of most constant thought, retri- 
bution may come to us through the operation of the laws of our own nature, 


Jackson, James Martineau, 193-195 —“‘ Plato holds that the wise transgressor will seek, 
not shun, his punishment. James Martineau painted a fearful picture of the possible 
lashing of conscience. He regarded suffering for sin, though dreadful, yet as altogether 
desirable, not to be asked reprieve from, but to be prayed for: ‘Smite, Lord; for thy 
mercy’s sake, spare not!’ The soul denied such suffering isnot favored, but defrauded. 
It learns the truth of its condition, and the truth and the right of the universe are vin- 
dicated.”” The Connecticut preacher said: ‘My friends, some believe that all will be 
saved; but we hope for better things. Chaff and wheat are not to be together always, 
One goes to the garner, and the other to the furnace.” 
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Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2:755 — ‘Luxurious ages and luxurious men recalcitrate at 
hell, and ‘kick against the goad' (Acts 26:14). No theological doctrine is more important than 
eternal retribution to those modern nations which, like England, Germany and the 
United States, are growing rapidly in riches, luxury and earthly power. Without it, 
they will infallibly go down in that vortex of sensuality and wickedness that swallowed 
up Babylon and Rome. The bestial and shameless vice of the dissolute rich that has 
recently been uncovered in the commercial metropolis of the world is a powerful argu- 
ment for the necessity and reality of ‘the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone’ ( Rev. 21:8). The 
conviction that after death there must be punishment for sin has greatly modified the 
older Universalism. There is little modern talk of all men, righteous and wicked alike» 
entering heaven the moment this life is ended. A purgatorial state must intervene. 
E. G. Robinson: ‘ Universalism results from an exaggerated idea of the atonement, 
There is no genuine Universalism in our day. Restorationism has taken its place.” 


(6) But guilt, or ill-desert, is endless. However long the sinner may 
be punished, he never ceases to be ill-deserving. Justice, therefore, which 
gives to all according to their deserts, cannot cease to punish. Since the 
reason for punishment is endless, the punishment itself must be endless. 
Even past sins involve an endless guilt, to which endless punishment is 
simply the inevitable correlate. 


For full statement of this argument that guilt, as never coming to an end, demands 
endless punishment, see Shedd, Doctrine of Endless Punishment, 118-163 —‘‘ Suffering 
that is penal can never come to an end, because guilt is the reason for its infliction, and 
guilt once incurred, never ceases to be..... One sin makes guilt, and guilt makes 
hell.”” Man does not punish endlessly, because he does not take account of God. 
** Human punishment is only approximate and imperfect, not absolute and perfect like 
the divine. It is not adjusted exactly and precisely to the whole guilt of the offence, 
but is more or less modified, first, by not considering its relation to God’s honor and 
majesty ; secondly, by human ignorance of inward motives; and thirdly, by social 
expediency.” But ‘*‘ hell is not a penitentiary..... The Lamb of God is also Lion of the 
tribe of Judah. .... The human penalty that approaches nearest to the divine is capi- 
tal punishment. This punishment has a kind of endlessness. Death is a finality. It 
forever separates the murderer from earthly society, even as future punishment sepa- 
rates forever from the society of God and heaven.’’ See Martineau, Types, 2: 65-69. 

The lapse of time does not convert guilt into innecence. The verdict ‘‘ Guilty for ten 
days’’ was Hibernian. Guilt is indivisible and untransferable. The whole of it rests 
upon the criminal at every moment. Richelieu: ** All places are temples, and all seasons 
summer, for justice.” George Eliot: ‘* Conscience is harder than our enemies, knows 
more, accuses with more nicety.”’ Shedd: ‘‘Sin is the only perpetual motion that has 
ever been discovered. <A slip in youth, committed in a moment, entails lifelong suf- 
fering. The punishment nature inflicts is infinitely longer than the time consumed in 
the violation of law, yet the punishment is the legitimate outgrowth of the offence.”’ 


(c) Not only eternal guilt, but eternal sin, demands eternal punish- 
ment. So long as moral creatures are opposed to God, they deserve pun- 
ishment. Since we cannot measure the power of the depraved will to resist 
God, we cannot deny the possibility of endless sinning. Sin tends ever- 
more to reproduce itself. The Scriptures speak of an ‘‘ eternal sin” ( Mark 
3:29). Butit is just in God to visit endless sinning with endless punish- 
ment. Sin, moreover, is not only an act, but also a condition or state, of 
the soul ; this state is impure and abnormal, involves misery ; this misery, 
as appointed by God to vindicate law and holiness, is punishment ; this 
punishment is the necessary manifestation of God’s justice. Not the 
punishing, but the not-punishing, would impugn his justice ; for if it is just 
to punish sin at all, it is just to punish it as long as it exists. 

Mark 3 : 29 —“ whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal 


sin"; Rey, 22:11 —“ Ho that is unrighteous, let him do unrighteousness still ; and he that is filthy, let him be made filthy 
still.” Calvin; ‘* God has the best reason for punishing everlasting sin everlastingly.”’ 
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President Dwight: ‘* Every sinner is condemned for his first sin, and for every sin that 
follows, though they continue forever.’’ What Martineau (Study, 2:106 ) says of this 
life, we may apply to the next: ‘Sin being there, it would be simply monstrous that 
there should be no sufferin g.”’ 


But we must remember that men are finally condemned, not merely for sins, but for 
sin; they are punished, not simply for acts of disobodience, butfor evil character. The 
judgment is essentially a remanding of men to their “own place" ( Acts 1: 25). The soul that 
is permanently unlike God cannot dwell with God. The consciences of the wicked will 
justify their doom, and they will themselves prefer hell to heaven. He who does not 
love God is at war with himself, as well as with God, and cannot be at peace. Even 
though there were no positive inflictions from God’s hand, the impure soul that has 
banished itself from the presence of God and from the society of the holy has in its 
Own evil conscience a source of torment. 


And conscience gives us a pledge of the eternity of this suffering. Remorse has no 
tendency to exhaust itself. The memory of an evil deed grows not less but more keen 
with time, and self-reproach grows not less but more bitter. Ever renewed affirmation 
of its evil decision presents to the soul forever new occasion for conviction and shame. 
F. W. Robertson speaks of °*‘ the infinite maddening of remorse.” And Dr. Shedd, in 
the book above quoted, remarks: ‘‘ Though the will to resist sin may die out of a man» 
the conscience to condemn it never can. This remains eternally. And when the pro- 
cess ig complete; when the responsible creature, in the abuse of free agency, has 
perfected his ruin; when his will to good isall gone; there remain these two in his 
immortal spirit — sin and conscience, ‘ brimstone and fire’ ( Rev. 21:8)."” 


E. G. Robinson: ** The fundamental argument for eternal punishment is the repro- 
ductive power of evil. In the divine law penalty enforces itself. Rom, 6:19—‘ye presented 
your members as servants... . to iniquity unto iniquity. Wherever sin occurs, penalty is inevitable, 
No man of sense would now hold to eternal punishment as an objective judicial inflic- 
tion, and the sooner we give this up the better. It can be defended only on the ground 
of the reactionary power of elective preference, the reduplicating power of moral evil. 
We have no right to say that there are no other consequences of sin but natural ones; 
but, were this so, every word of threatening in Scripture would stillstand. Weshall 
never be as complete as if we never had sinned. We shall bear the scars of our sins 
forever. The eternal law of wrong-doing is that the wrong-doer is cursed thereby, 
and harpies and furies follow him into eternity. God does not need to send a police- 
man after the sinner ; the sinner carries the policeman inside. God does not need to set 
up a whipping post to punish the sinner ; the sinner finds a whipping post wherever he 
goes, and his own conscience applies the lash.” 


(ad) The actual facts of human life and the tendencies of modern science 
show that this principle of retributive justice is inwrought into the elements 
and forces of the physical and moral universe. On the one hand, habit 
begets fixity of character, and in the spiritual world sinful acts, often 
repeated, produce a permanent state of sin, which the soul, unaided, cannot 
change. On the other hand, organism and environment are correlated to 
each other; and in the spiritual world, the selfish and impure find sur- 
roundings corresponding to their nature, while the surroundings react 
upon them and confirm their evil character. These principles, if they act 
in the next life as they do in this, will ensure increasing and unending pun- 
ishment. 


Gal, 6 : 7,8 —“ Bo not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ’’; Rev. 21:11—‘He that is unrighteous, let him do unright- 
eousness still: and he that is filthy, let him be made filthy still." Dr. Heman Lincoln, in an article on 
Future Retribution ( Examiner, April 2, 1885)—speaks of two great laws of nature 
which confirm the Scripture doctrine of retribution. The first is that ‘ the tendency of 
habit is towards a permanent state. The occasional drinker becomes a confirmed drunk- 
ard. One who indulgesin oaths passes into a reckless blasphemer. The gambler who 
has wasted a fortune, and ruined his family, is a slave to the card-table. The Scripture 
doctrine of retribution is only an extension of this well-known law to the future life.” 
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The second of these laws is that ‘‘ organism and environment must be in harmony. 
Through the vast domain of nature, every plant and tree and reptile and bird and mam- 
mal has organs and functions fitted to the climate and atmosphere of its habitat. Ifa 
sudden change occur in climate, from torrid to temperate, or from temperate to arctic ; 
if the atmosphere change from dry to humid, or from carbonic vapors to pure oxygen, 
sudden death is certain to overtake the entire fauna and flora of the region affected, 
unless plastic nature changes the organism to conform to the new environment. The 
interpreters of the Bible find the same law ordained for the world to come. Surround- 
ings must correspond to character. A soul in love with sin can find no place in a holy 
heaven. If the environment be holy, the character of the beings assigned to it must be 
holy also. Nature and Revelation arein perfect accord.’ See Drummond, Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World, chapters: Environment, Persistence of Type, and Degradation. 

Hosea 13:9—‘It is thy destruction, 0 Israel, that thou art against me, against thy help’=if men are 
destroyed, it is because they destroy themselves. Not God, but man himself, makes 
hell, Schurman: ‘External punishment is unthinkable of human sins.’’ Jackson, 
James Martineau, 152—‘* Our light, such as we have, we carry with us; and he who in 
his soul knows not God is still in darkness though, like the angel in the Apocalypse, he 
were standing in the sun.’”’ Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 318—‘*t To insure perpetual 
hunger deprive a man of nutritious food, and so long as he lives he will suffer ; so pain 
will last so long as the soul is deprived of God, after the artificial stimulants of sin’s 
pleasures have lost their effect. Death has nothing to do with it; for as long as the soul 
lives apart from God, whether on this or on another planet, it will be wretched. If the 
unrepentant sinner is immortal, his sufferings will beimmortal.” ‘* Magnas inter opes, 
inops’’ — poverty-stricken amid great riches — his very nature compels him to suffer. 
Nor can he change his nature; for character, once set and hardened in this world, can- 
not be cast into the melting-pot and remoulded in the world to come. The hell of 
Robert G. Ingersoll is far more terrible than the orthodox hell. He declares that there 
is no forgiveness and norenewal. Natural law must have its way. Manisa Mazeppa 
bound to the wild horse of his passions; a Prometheus, into whose vitals remorse, like 
a vulture, is ever gnawing. 


(e) As there are degrees of human guilt, so future punishment may 
admit of degrees, and yet in all those degrees be infinite in duration. The 
doctrine of everlasting punishment does not imply that, at each instant of 
the future existence of the lost, there is infinite pain. A line is infinite in 
length, but it is far from being infinite in breadth or thickness. ‘‘An 

infinite series may make only a finite sum; and infinite series may differ 
infinitely in their total amount.” The Scriptures recognize such degrees 
in future punishment, while at the same time they declare it to be endless 
( Luke 12:47, 48 ; Rev. 20 : 12, 13). 


Luke 12: 47, 48 —‘‘And that servant, who knew his Lord’s will, and made not ready, nor did according to his will 
shall be beaten with many stripes; but he that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes’; Rev. 20:42, 183 —“‘And I saw the dead, the great and the small, standing before the throne; and books were 
opened : and another book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of the things which 
were written in the books, according to their works .... judged every man according to their works,” 


(f) We know the enormity of sin only by God’s own declarations with 
regard to it, and by the sacrifice which he has made to redeem us from it. 
As committed against an infinite God, and as having in itself infinite possi- 
bilities of evil, it may itself be infinite, and may deserve infinite punish- 
ment. Hell, as well as the Cross, indicates God’s estimate of sin. 


Cf. Bz, 14:23 —“ye shall know that I have not done without cause all that I have done in it, saith the Lord 
Jehovah.” Valuable as the vine is for its fruit, itis fit only for fuel when it is barren. 
Every single sin, apart from the action of divine grace, is the sign of pervading and per- 
manent apostasy. But there is no single sin. Sinisa germ of infinite expansion. The 
single sin, left to itself, would never cease in its effects of evil,—it would dethrone God. 
*“The idea of disproportion between sin and its punishment grows out of a belittling 
of sin and its guilt. One who regards murder as a slight offence will think hanging an 
outrageous injustice. Theodore Parker hated the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
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secause he considered sin as only a provocation to virtue, a step toward triumph, a fall 
upwards, good in the making.’”’ But it is only when we regard its relation to God that 
we can estimate sin’s ill desert. See Edwards the younger, Works, 1: 1-294. 


Dr. Shedd maintains that the guilt of sin is infinite, because it is measured, not by 
the powers of the offender, but by the majesty of the God against whom it is com- 
mitted; see his Dogm. Theology, 2:'740, 749 —‘‘ Crime depends upon the object against 
whom it is committed, as well as upon the subject who commitsit..... Tostrikeisa 
voluntary act, but to strike a post or a stone is not aculpableact..... Killing a dog 
is as bad as killing a man, if merely the subject who kills and not the object killed is 
considered. .... As God is infinite, offence against him is infinite in its culpability. 
.... Any man who, in penitent faith, avails himself of the vicarious method of setting 
himself right with the eternal Nemesis, will find that it succeeds ; but he who rejects it 
must through endless cycles grapple with the dread problem of human guilt in his own 
person, and alone.” 


Quite another view is taken by others, as for example EH. G. Robinson, Christian 
Theology, 292 —** The notion that the qualities of a finite act can be infinite— that its 
qualities can be derived from the person to whom the act is directed rather than from 
the motives that prompt it, needs no refutation. The notion itself, one of the bastard 
thoughts of medizval metaphysical theology, has maintained its position in respectable 
society solely by the services it has been regarded as capable of rendering.”’. Simon, 
Reconciliation, 123 —‘*‘ To represent sins as infinite, because God against whom they are 
committed is infinite, logically requires us to say that trust or reverence or love 
towards God are infinite, because God is infinite.’’? We therefore regard it as more cor- 
rect to say, that sin as a finite act demands finite punishment, but as endlessly persisted 
in demands an endless, and in that sense an infinite, punishment. 


E. This everlasting punishment of the wicked is not inconsistent with 
God’s benevolence.—It is maintained, however, by many who object to 
eternal retribution, that benevolence requires God not to inflict punish- 
ment upon his creatures except as a means of attaining some higher good. 
We reply: 


(a) God is not only benevolent but holy, and holiness is his ruling 
attribute. The vindication of God’s holiness is the primary and sufficient 
object of punishment. This constitutes a good which fully justifies the 
infliction. 


Even love has dignity, and rejected love may turn blessing into cursing. Love for 
holiness involves hatred of unholiness. The love of God is not alove without charac- 
ter. Dorner: ‘ Love may not throw itself away..... We have no right to say that 
punishment is just only when it is the means of amendment.” We must remember 
that holiness conditions love (see pages 296-298). Robert Buchanan forgot God’s holi- 
ness when he wrote: “If there is doom for one, Thou, Maker, art undone !”’ Shakes- 
peare, King John, 4:3—‘* Beyond the infinite and boundless reach Of mercy, if thou 
didst this deed of death, Art thou damned, Hubert!’? Tennyson: ‘‘ He that shuts Love 
out, in turn shall be Shut out from Love, and on the threshold lie How ling in utter 
darkness.”” Theodore Parker once tried to make peace between Wendell Phillips and 
Horace Mann, whom Phillips had criticized with his accustomed severity. Mann 
wrote to Parker: ‘‘What a good man you are! Iam sure nobody would be damned 
if you were at the head of the universe. But,’’ he continued, ‘I will never treat a 
man with respect whom I do not respect, be the consequences what they may—so 
help me — Horace Mann!”? (Chadwick, Theodore Parker, 330). The spirit which ani- 
mated Horace Mann may not have been the spirit of love, but we can imagine a case 
in which his words might be the utterance of love as well as of righteousness. For love 
is under law to righteousness, and only righteous love is true love. 


(6) In this life, God’s justice does involve certain of his creatures in 
sufferings which are of no advantage to the individuals who suffer ; as in 
the case of penalties which do not reform, and of afflictions which only 
harden and embitter. If this be a fact here, it may be a fact hereafter. 
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There are many sufferers on earth, in prisons and on sick-beds, whose suffering results 
in hardness of heart and enmity to God. The question is not a question of quantity, 
but of quality. It isa question whether any punishment at all is consistent with God’s 
benevolence,—any punishment, that is to say, which does not result in good to the 
punished. This we maintain; and claim that God is bound to punish moral impurity, 
whether any good comes therefrom to the impure or not. Archbishop Whately says it 
is as difficult to change one atom of lead to silver as it is to change a whole mountain. 
If the punishment of many incorrigibly impenitent persons is consistent with God’s 
benevolence, so is the punishment of one incorrigibly impenitent person ; if the punish- 
ment of incorrigibly impenitent persons for eternity is inconsistent with God’s benevo- 
lence, so is the punishment of such persons for a limited time, or forany time at all. 


In one of his early stories William Black represents a sour-tempered Scotchman as 
protesting against the idea that a sinner he has in mind should be allowed to escape the 
consequences of his acts: ‘* What’s the good of being good,” he asks, ‘if things are to 
turn out that way ?”’ Theinstinct of retribution is the strongest instinct of the human 
heart. Itis bound up with our very intuition of God’s existence, so that to deny its 
rightfulness is to deny that there isa God. There igs ‘‘a certain fearful expectation of judgment” 
(Heb. 10:27) for ourselves and for others, in case of persistent transgression, without 
which the very love of God would cease to inspire respect. Since neither annihilation 
nor second probation is Scriptural, our only relief in contemplating the doctrine of 
eternal punishment must come from: 1. the fact that eternity is not endless time, but 
a state inconceivable to us; and 2. the fact that evolution suggests reversion to the 
brute as the necessary consequence of abusing freedom. 


(c) The benevolence of God, as concerned for the general good of the 
universe, requires the execution of the full penalty of the law upon all who 
reject Christ’s salvation. The Scriptures intimate that God’s treatment of 
human sin is matter of instruction to all moral beings. The self-chosen 
ruin of the few may be the salvation of the many. 


' Dr. Joel Parker, Lectures on Universalism, speaks of the security of free creatures as 
attained through a gratitude for deliverance ‘‘ keptalive by a constant example of some 
who are suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.’”’” Our own race may be the only race 
(of course the angels are not a “‘ race”) that has fallen away from God. As through 
the church the manifold wisdom of God is made manifest “to principalities and powers in the 
heavenly places’’ (Eph, 3:10); so, through the punishment of the lost, God’s holiness may be 
made known to a universe that without it might have no proof so striking, that sin is 
moral suicide and ruin, and that God’s holiness is its irreconcilable antagonist. 


With regard to the extent and scope of hell, we quote the words of Dr. Shedd, in the 
book already mentioned: ‘‘ Hell is only a spot in the universe of God. Compared with 
heaven, hellis narrow and limited. The kingdom of Satan is insignificant, in contrast 
with the kingdom of Christ. In the immense range of God’s dominion, good is the rule 
and evil is the exception. Sin isaspeck upon the infinite azure of eternity ; a spot on 
the sun. Hell is only a corner of the universe. The Gothic etymon denotes a covered- 
up hole. In Scripture, hell is a ‘pit,’ a ‘lake’; not an ocean. It is ‘bottomless,’ not boundless. 
The Gnostic and Dualistic theories which make God, and Satan or the Demiurge, nearly 
equal in power and dominion, find no support in Revelation. The Bible teaches that 
there will always be some sin and death in the universe. Some angels and men will 
forever be the enemies of God. But their number, compared with that of unfallen 
angels and redeemed men, issmall. They are not described in the glowing language and 
metaphors by which the immensity of the holy and blessed is delineated (Ps. 68:17; Deut, 
82:2; Ps, 103: 21; Mat. 6:13; 1 Cor. 15:25; Rev. 14:1; 21:16, 24, 25.) The number of the lost spirits 
is never thus emphasized and enlarged upon. The brief, stern statement is, that ‘the 
fearful and unbelieving .... their part shall be in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone’ ( Rev. 21:8). 
No metaphors and amplifications are added to make the impression of an immense 
‘multitude which no man can number." Dr. Hodge: ‘‘ We have reason to believe that the lost 
will bear to the saved no greater proportion than the inmates of a prison do to the mass 
of a community.” 


The North American Review engaged Dr. Shedd to write an article vindicating eter- 


nal punishment, and also engaged Henry Ward Beecher to answer it. The proof sheets 
of Dr. Shedd’s article were sent to Mr. Beecher, whereupon he telegraphed from Den- 
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ver to the Review: ‘‘ Cancel engagement, Shedd is too much for me. I half believe in 
eternal punishment now myself. Get somebody else.”’ The article in reply was never 
written, and Dr. Shedd remained unanswered. 


(ad) The present existence of sin and punishment is commonly admitted 
to be in some way consistent with God’s benevolence, in that itis made the 
means of revealing God’s justice andmercy. If the temporary existence of 
sin and punishment lead to good, it is entirely possible that their eternal 
existence may lead to yet greater good. 


A priori, we should have thought it impossible for God to permit moral eyil,— 
heathenism, prostitution, the saloon, the African slave-trade. Butsinisafact. Who 
can say how long it willbe afact? Why not forever? The benevolence that permits 
it now may permit it through eternity. And yet, if permitted through eternity, it can 
be made harmless only by visiting it with eternal punishment. Lillie on Thessalonians, 
457—“ If the temporary existence of sin and punishment lead to good, how can we 
prove that their eternal existence may not lead to greater good?’’ Weneed not deny 
that it causes God real sorrow to banish the lost. Christ’s weeping over Jerusalem 
expresses the feelings of God’s heart: Mat, 23:37, 388—‘‘0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathered her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate’; cf. 
Hosea 41 : 8 — ‘How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I cast thee off, Israel ? how shall I make thee as Admah ? 
how shall I set thee as Zeboiim? my heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled together,” Dante, 
Hell, iii— the inscription over the gate of Hell: ‘ Justice the founder of my fabric 
moved; To rear me was the task of power divine, Supremest wisdom and primeval 
love.” 

A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith, 254, 267—‘‘ If one thinks of the Deity as an austere 
monarch, having a care for his own honor but none for those to whom he has given 
being, optimism is impossible. For what shall we say of our loved ones who have 
committed sins? That splendid boy who yielded to an inherited tendency — what has 
become of him? Those millions who with little light and mighty passions have gone 
wrong — what of them? Those countless myriads who peopled the earth in ages past 
and had no clear motive to righteousness, since their perception of God was dim —is 
this all that can be said of them; In torment they are exhibiting the glorious holiness 
of the Almighty in his hatred of sin? Some may believe that, but, thank God, thenum- 
ber is not large. .... No, penalty, remorse, despair, are only signs of the deep reme- 
dial force in the nature of things, which has always been at work and always will be, 
and which, unless counteracted, will result sometime in universal and immortal 
harmony... .. Retributionisa natural law ; itis universal inits sweep; itis atthe same 
time a manifestation of the beneficence that pervades the universe, This law must 
continue its operation so long as one free agent violates the moral order. Neither jus- 
tice nor love would be honored if one soul were allowed to escape the action of that 
law. But the sting in retribution is ordained to be remedial and’restorative rather than 
punitive and vengeful. .... Willany forever resist that discipline? We know not; but 
it is difficult to understand how any can be willing to do so, when the fulness of the 
divine glory is revealed.” 


(e) Asbenevolence in God seems in the beginning to have permitted 
moral evil, not because sin was desirable in itself, but only because it was 
incident to a system which provided for the highest possible freedom and 
holiness in the creature ; so benevolence in God may to the end permit the 
existence of sin and may continue to punish the sinner, undesirable as these 
things are in themselves, because they are incidents of a system which pro- 
vides for the highest possible freedom and holiness in the creature through 
eternity. 

But the condition of the lost is only made more hopeless by the difficulty with which 
God brings himself to this, his “strange work" of punishment (Is. 28:21). The sentence 
which the judge pronounces with tears is indicative of a tender and suffering heart, but 


it also indicates that there can be no recall. By the very exhibition of “eternal judgment» 
(Heb. 6:2), not only may a greater number be kept true to God, but a higher degree of 
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holiness among that number be forever assured. The Endless Future, published by 
South, Meth. Pub. House, supposes the universe yet in its infancy, an eternal liability 
to rebellion, an ever-growing creation kept from sin by one example of punishment. 
Mat, 7:13, 14— “few there be that find it'’ — ‘seems to have been intended to describe the con- 
duct of men then living, rather than to foreshadow the two opposite currents of human 
life to the end of time’’; see Hovey, Bib. Eschatology, 167. See Goulburn, Everlasting 
Punishment; Haley, The Hereafter of Sin. 

A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith, 239, mentions as causes for the modification of view as 
to everlasting punishment: 1. Increased freedom in expression of convictions; 2. 
Interpretation of the word ‘‘ eternal’’; 3. The doctrine of the immanence of God,—if 
God is in every man, then he cannot everlastingly hate himself, even in the poor mani- 
festation of himself in a human creature; 4. The influence of the poets, Burns, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and Whittier. Whittier, Eternal Goodness: ‘* The wrong that pains my 
soul below, I dare not throne above: I know not of his hate,—I know His goodness 
and his love.” We regard Dr. Bradford as the most plausible advocate of restoration. 
But his view is vitiated by certain untenable theological presuppositions: 1. that right- 
eousness is only a form of love; 2. that righteousness, apart from love, is passionate 
and vengeful; 3. that man’s freedom is incapable of endless abuse; 4. that not all 
men here have a fair probation; 5. that the amount of light against which they sin is 
not taken into consideration by God; 6. that the immanence of God does not leave 
room for free human action; 7. that God’s object in his administration is, not to reveal 
his whole character, and chiefly his holiness, but solely to reveal his love; 8. that the 
declarations of Scripture with regard to “an eternal sin” ( Mark 3:29), ‘eternal punishment” 
( Mat. 25:46 ), ‘‘eternal destruction ’’ (2 Thess, 1:9), still permit us to believe in the restoration of 
all men to holiness and likeness to God. 

We regard as more Scriptural and more rational the view of Max Miiller, the distin- 
guished Oxford philologist: ‘‘ Ihave always held that this would be a miserable universe 
without eternal punishment. Every act, good or evil, must carry its consequences, 
and the fact that our punishment will go on forever seems to me a proof of the ever- 
lasting love of God. For an evil deed to go unpunished would be to destroy the moral 
order of the universe.” Max Miiller simply expresses the ineradicable conviction of 
mankind that retribution must follow sin; that God must show his disapproval of sin 
by punishment; that the very laws of man’s nature express in this way God’s right- 
eousness ; that the abolition of this order would be the dethronement of God and the 
destruction of the universe. 


F. The proper preaching of the doctrine of everlasting punishment is 
not a hindrance to the success of the gospel, but is one of its chief and 
indispensable auxiliaries. — Itis maintained by some, however, that, because 
men are naturally repelled by it, it cannot be a part of the preacher’s 
message. We reply: 


(a) If the doctrine be true, and clearly taught in Scripture, no fear of 
consequences to ourselves or to others can absolve us from the duty of 
preaching it. The minister of Christ is under obligation to preach the 
whole truth of God ; if he does this, God will care for the results. 


Ez, 2:7—“And thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear” ; 
3:10, 11, 18, 19 — ‘Moreover he said unto me, Son of man, all my words that I shall speak unto thee receive in thine 
heart, and hear with thine ears, And go, get thee to them of the captivity, unto the children of thy people, and speak 
unto them, and tell them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah; whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear..... 
When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; and thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked 
from his wicked way, to save his life; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his blood will I require at 
thy hand, Yetifthou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die 
in his iniquity ; but thou hast delivered thy soul.” 

The old French Protestant church had asa coat of arms the device of an anvil, around 
which were many broken hammers, with this motto: ‘‘ Hammer away, ye hostile 
bands; Your hammers break, God’s anvil stands.” St. Jerome: “If an offence come 
out of the truth, better is it that the offence come, than that the truth be concealed.” 
Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2:680 —‘‘ Jesus Christ is the Person responsible for the doc- 
trine of eternal perdition.” The most fearful utterances with regard to future punish- 
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ment are those of Jesus himself, as for example, Mat. 23 : 33 — “Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers 
how shall ye escape the judgment of hell?'’ Mark 3:29—‘‘ whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin'’; Mat. 10:28— ‘be not afraid of them that kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell” ; 25: 46 —‘‘ these 
shall go away into eternal punishment,” 


(6) All preaching which ignores the doctrine of eternal punishment just 
so far lowers the holiness of God, of which eternal punishment is an expres- 
sion, and degrades the work of Christ, which was needful to save us from 
it. The success of such preaching can be but temporary, and must be fol- 
lowed by a disastrous reaction toward rationalism and immorality. 


Much apostasy from the faith begins with refusal to accept the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. Theodore Parker, while he acknowledged that the doctrine was taught 
in the New Testament, rejected it, and came at last to say of the whole theology which 
includes this idea of endless punishment, that it ‘“‘sneerg at common sense, spits upon 
reason, and makes God a devil.’”’ 

But, if there be no eternal punishment, then man’s danger was not great enough to 
require an infinite sacrifice ; and weare compelled to give up the doctrine of atonement. 
If there were no atonement, there was no need that man’s Savior should himself be more 
than man; and we are compelled to give up the doctrine of the deity of Christ, and with 
this that of the Trinity. If punishment be not eternal, then God’s holiness is but another 
name for benevolence; all proper foundation for morality is gone, and God’s law ceases 
to inspire reverence and awe. If punishment be not eternal, then the Scripture writers 
who believed and taught this were fallible men who were not above the prejudices and 
errors of their times; and we lose all evidence of the divine inspiration of the Bible. 
With this goes the doctrine of miracles; God is identified with nature, and becomes the 
impersonal God of pantheism. 

Theodore Parker passed through this process, and so did Francis W. Newman. Logi- 
cally, every one who denies the everlasting punishment of the wicked ought to reach a 
like result ; and we need only a superficial observation of countries like India, where 
pantheism js rife, to see how deplorable is the result in the decline of public and of 
private virtue. Emory Storrs: ‘‘ When hell drops out of religion, justice drops out of 
politics.’’? The preacher who talks lightly of sin and punishment does a work strikingly 
analogous to that of Satan, when he told Eve: ‘Ye shall not surely die” (Gen. 3:4), Sucha 
preacher lets men go on what Shakespeare calls ‘the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire’? ( Macbeth, 2:3). 

Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2:671—‘‘ Vicarious atonement is incompatible with universal 
salvation. The latter doctrine implies that suffering for sin is remedial only, while the 
former implies that itis retribution. .... If the sinner himself is not obliged by justice 
to suffer in order to satisfy the law he has violated, then certainly no one needs suffer 
for him for this purpose.”” Sonnet by Michael Angelo: ‘*‘ Now hath my life across a 
stormy sea Like a frail bark reached that wide port where all Are bidden, ere the final 
reckoning fall Of good and evil for eternity. Now know I wellhow that fond fantasy, 
Which made my soul the worshiper and thrall Of earthly art, is vain; how criminal Is 
that which all men seek unwillingly. Those amorous thoughts that were so lightly 
dressed — What are they when the double death is nigh ? The one I know for sure, the 
other dread. Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest My soul that turnsto his great 
Love on high, Whose arms, to clasp us, on the Cross were spread.” 


(c) The fear of future punishment, though not the highest motive, is 
yet a proper motive, for the renunciation of sin and the turning to Christ. 
It must therefore be appealed to, in the hope that the seeking of salvation 
which begins in fear of God’s anger may end in the service of faith and love. 


Luke 12: 4,5 — “And I say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do, ButI will warn you whom je shall fear: Fear him, who after he hath killed hath power to 
cast into hell; yea,I say unto you, Fear him"; Jude 23—‘‘and somo save, snatching them out of the fire.” It is 
noteworthy that the Old Testament, which is sometimes regarded, though incorrectly, 
as a teacher of fear, has no such revelations of hell as are found in the New. Only 
when God’s mercy was displayed in the Cross were there opened to men’s view the 
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depths of the abyss from which the Cross was to save them. And, as we have already 
seen, it is not Peter or Paul, but our Lord himself, who gives the most fearful descrip- 
tions of the suffering of the lost, and the clearest assertions of its eternal duration. 

Michael Angelo’s picture of the Last Judgment is needed to prepare us for Raphael’s 
picture of the Transfiguration. Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2: 752 —‘* What the human race 
needs is to go to the divine Confessional. . . . . Confession is the only way to light and 
peace. .... The denial of moral evil is the secret of the murmuring and melancholy 
with which so much of modern letters is filled.” Matthew Arnold said to his critics: 
**Non me tua fervida terrent dicta; Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis’—“I am 
not afraid of your violent judgments; I fear only God and his anger.” Heb, 10:31— 
“It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” Daniel Webster said: “I want a minister 
to drive me into a corner of the pew, and make me feel that the devil is after me.”’ 


(a) In preaching this doctrine, while we grant that the material images 
used in Scripture to set forth the sufferings of the lost are to be spiritually 
and not literally interpreted, we should still insist that the misery of the 
soul which eternally hates God is greater than the physical pains which are 
used to symbolize it. Although a hard and mechanical statement of the 
truth may only awaken opposition, a solemn and feeling presentation of it 
upon proper occasions, and in its due relation to the work of Christ and the 
offers of the gospel, cannot fail to accomplish God’s purpose in preaching, 
and to be the means of saving some who hear. 


Acts 20:31— “Wherefore watch ye, remembering that by the space of three years I ceased not to admonish every 
one night and day with tears’’; 2 Cor. 2:14-17— “But thanks be unto God, who always leadeth us in triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest through us the savor of his knowledge in every place, For we are a sweet savor of Christ 
unto God, in them that are being saved, and in them that are perishing ; to the one a savor from death unto death ; to 
the other a savor from life unto life, And who is sufficient for these things? For we are not as the many, corrupting 
the word of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ’; 5:11 — “ Knowing there- 
fore the fear of the Lord, we persuade men, but we are made manifest unto God; and I hope that we are made manifest 
also in your consciences"; 1 Tim. 4:16— “Take heed to thyself and to thy teaching. Continue in these things; for 
in doing this thou shalt save both thyself and them that hear thee,” 

**Omne simile claudicat’’ as well as ‘‘ volat’’ —‘* Every simile halts as well as flies.” 
No symbol expresses all the truth. Yet we need to use symbols, and the Holy Spirit 
honors our use of them. It is “ God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of the preaching to save them 
that believe’’ (4 Cor.1:21). It was a deep sense of his responsibility for men’s souls that 
moved Paul to say: “woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel” (1 Cor. 9:16). And it was a deep 
sense of duty fulfilled that enabled George Fox, when he was dying, to say: “‘I am 
clear! Iam clear!”’ 

So Richard Baxter wrote: ‘'I preached as never sure to preach again, And as a dying 
man to dying men.” It was Robert McCheyne who said that the preacher ought never 
to speak of everlasting punishment without tears. McCheyne’s tearful preaching of it 
prevailed upon many to break from their sins and to accept the pardon and renewal 
that are offered in Christ. Such preaching of judgment and punishment were never 
needed more than now, when lax and unscriptural views with regard to law and sin 
break the force of the preacher’s appeals. Let there be such preaching, and then many 
a hearer will utter the thought, if not the words, of the Dies Ire, 8-10 —‘*‘ Rex tremendze 
majestatis, Qui salvandos salvas gratis, Salva me, fons pietatis. Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuze vies: Ne me perdas illa die. Quzerens me Ssedistilassus, Redemisti 
crucem passus: Tantus labor non sit cassus.’’ See Edwards, Works, 4: 226-321 ; Hodge, 
Outlines of Theology, 459-468 ; Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 310, 319, 464; Dexter, 
Verdict of Reason ; George, Universalism not of the Bible; Angus, Future Punishment; 
Jackson, Bampton Lectures for 1875, on the Doctrine of Retribution; Shedd, Doctrine 
of Endless Punishment, preface, and Dogm. Theol., 2: 667-754. 
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ical demand of the divine na- 


Rp ce Sere Ae ok eri i psi 751, 752, 753 
substitution in, an operation of 

Fig Glo) aloe it, SR ok ee eet Re Lee ee 752 
the righteousness of law maintained 

Yigg eee ene ae ee eee eee 752 


maintains, as a first subordinate re- 
sult, the interests of the divine 
government, 
provides, as a second subordinate re- 
sult, for the needs of human nat- 
ure, 
the classical passage with reference 
to, 
sets forth Christ as so related to 
humanity that he is under obliga- 
tion to pay and does pay,--------- 
explains how the innocent can suf- 
fer for the guilty in,----- 755, 756, 
Andover LHeory Ofc) -eceosuea saeco 
by one whose nature was purified, 
but his obligation to suffer undi- 


757 
756 


minished. tos sos 6 aoe ee ee 757 
the guilt resting on Christ in, what 
LER WAS Sete cee es er ee 645, 646, 757 


showed what had been in the heart 
of God from, (eternity 222282 eee se 
explanations of Christ’s identifica- 
tion with humanity as a reason 
Wity, Celmade.. =. 228. soo ea 759-761 
exposition 0112 Cor, bea een ee 
grounded in the holiness and love 


is accomplished through the solid- 
arity of the race, and Christ the 
common life, bearing guilt for men, 761 
ground of, on the part of man,-_----- 761 
rather revealed than made by in- 
carmatoy @HTISt ..csn- sete es 762, 763 
Hthical theory of, philosophically 
correct, 
combines the valuable elements of 


other theories;2-5252252--0 eee eee 764 
shows most satisfactorily how de- 
mands of holiness are met,-------- 764 
presents only explanation of sacri- 
ficial rites and language,---------- 765 
alone gives proper place to death of 
CTTISE ia aeat anaes 2 te CSS 763 


is best explanation of sufferings of 
Christ, 
satisfies most completely the ethical 
demand of human nature,------ 765, 766 
objected to, as inconsistent with 
God’s omnipotence or love,--------- 
Objected to, aS presented ideas mu- 
Gually Vexclusive;so-ssoss.ese ese ee 
objected to, as obviating real pro- 
pitiation, 


we we ee ee ee ee ee 
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Atonement, objected to, as an act of 


TFC Os Pete rane encs henen acon 768 
objected to, because transfer of pun- 
ishment is impossible,.-_.---_-- 768, 769 


Objected to, because the remorse im- 
plied in it, was impossible to 
(8) 7 gee ROBE ome RARE 769 
objected to, because sufferings finite 
in time cannot satisfy infinite de- 


mands (Ol aw,u-2cose acl eee 769, 770 
objected to, that it renders Christ’s 
active obedience superfluous,-_---. 770 


objected to, as immoral in tendency, 770 
objected to, as requiring faith to 
complete a_ satisfaction which 


ought to be itself perfect,--..._____ 771 
rep. HO UY RASC OD By ae ene aN tr away A mee 771-773 
ANTM Ped hese aa eee ee reer Wel 
its application Slimited: poe 222i ee aL 
passages asserting its special effica- 

CN 5 A hac ty bes a pee are aa ae 771 
passages asserting its sufficiency for 

Eo bei Sa I tec Cir ae tee ra) tea 771 
secures for all men delay in execu- 

tion of sentence against sin,----- 772 
has made objective provision for all, 

Gi SE aad NEG Is 3 Hoe Sem tet 772, 773 
has procured for all incentives to 

PEDO LANGE, Foret ae eee 773 
limited, sadvocates of, ccau 5 -2eecsee 773 
universal, advocates of,-----.--.--.-- 773 


Attributes, divine, see God. 
mental, higher than those of mat- 
ter, inference fr ome see eee 92 
Aurignac Cave, its evidence doubtful, 532 
Australian languages, their affinities, 479 
Automatic, mental activity largely,-. 550 


‘Automatic excellence or badness,’.--- 611 
AV arTice)= Genned sey es eee 569 
AVatTATS Rin Ges sees ore on ie ee ree 187 
Christ’s incarnation unlike,-...-_-.-- 698 
AVGOLROL NOTA TY See ee a ee ese aes 213 
Berend sage ass BE a ee ene oS ohare 318 
Balaam, inspired, yet unholy,-_-_------ 207 
Baptism and Lord’s Supper, only ac- 
counted for as monuments,_---_--- 157 
the formula of, correlates Christ’s 
name “with: God’ si2---. 22-2 se 312 
according to Romish church,.-.---_.- 522 
of Jesus, its import,--_--_--_- 761, 762, 942 
Christian, definition of,.-.--.-.-.---- 931 
instituted Wy -CHUISt sees oko See 931 
of universal and perpetual obliga- 
RIOR, ora ae eee ete ag ne nas 931 
ignored by Salvation Army and So- 
Clety OL. Priends: 230-2 sree eee 931 


John’s recognized by Christ,----931, 932 

John’s, was it a modification of a 
previously existing rite ?_--..-_931, 932 

proselyte, its existence dis- 
CHUSSCU co saecuntacterd= seeesameaeen 931, 932 


Baptism, John’s, essentially Chris- 


Bean MAIS, «2 soso te eee 732 
made the law of the church,-_._.-__. 932 
Christian, complementally related 

to Lord’s Supper, is of equal per- 

MIAN CNCY 50 2 alas seen ae eee 932, 933 
ita mode, immersion,:.-W Se, 933 
meaning of its original word, ac- 

cording to Greek usage,_---_--- 933, 934 
meaning of original word as deter- 

mined by contextual relation,_-.-_ 934 
meaning of original word deter- 

mined by voice used with ‘ water, ’ 935 
meaning of original word deter- 

mined by prepositional connec- 


TIONG IGE nace boeet se onan e enna een eee 935 
meaning of original word derived 
from ‘cireumstances,-2__---L_L-_--_L 935 


original meaning of word deter- 
mined from figurative allusions,_. 936 
original meaning of word deter- 
mined by practice of early church, 936 
occasional change in its mode per- 
mitted for seeming sufficient rea- 
son at an early date,22.22--l222-- 936 
original meaning of word deter- 
mined by usage of Greek church, 
BANE Seka Polis Mab 8 Poi wheres Wong kis 6 937, 988 
Dr. Dods’ statement as to its mode, 988 
concession to its original method of 
observance in the introduction of 
baptisteries or ‘fontgraves’ into 
non-Baptist places of worship-_--- 938 
the church, being only an executive 
body, cannot modify Christ’s law 
concerning, 25 22 ool eee 939 
the law of, fundamental, and there- 
fore unalterable save by Legisla- 
tor “himself, Sssccse soe eee ee 939 
any modification of, by church, im- 
plies unwisdom in Appointer of 
1B 8 eae te ay de ME es 939 
any change in mode vacates ordi- 
nance of its symbolic significance, 939 
objections to its mode, immersion,-. 940 
if its mode impracticable, ordinance 
notao) duty. es ae eee 940 
when its mode dangerous, ordinance 
not to be performed,---------------- 940 
the mode of baptism decently im- 
PIOSSIVe, “certo eee aera 940 
the ordinance symbolizing suffering 
and death is consistently some- 
what Inconvenient22-0 322-2 ee 940 
God’s blessing on an irregular ad- 
ministration of, no sanction of ir- 


TOMU APICY vende eecesanceuwa ene see 940 
1S HSV DOLISIM 2 eee eae weweren noe e one 940-945 
what it symbolizes in general,------- 949 
it symbolizes death and burial of 

COIR See eee or ee eee ae ae eel 940 


it symbolizes union with Christ-- 941 


esd 
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Baptism, it symbolizes atonement and 
redemption, 

it symbolizes to the believer being 
baptized his spiritual death and 


resurrection, ------------------------ 941 
it symbolizes union of believers with 
enen ObheLsesaseone hee eaemecnenn——— 942 


it symbolizes the death and resur- 
rection of the body,---------------- 
the central truth, set forth by,------ 942 
a correlative truth set forth by,---- 943 
sets forth purification through com- 
munion with death of Christ,----. 944 
symbolizes regenerating power of 
APOC Co ol eee See eee oe ee ee 
immersion in, alone symbolizes the 
passage from death unto life in 
regeneration and communion with 
Christ in his death and rising,--. 944 
the substituting for the correct mode 
of, one which excludes all refer- 
ence to Christ’s death destroys 


the. ordinance,----------------------- 944 
is a historical monument,-_-----.----- 945 
is a pictorial expression of doctrine, 945 
and Lord’s Supper,------- aaah sid EAS 945 
subjects of,------------------------- 945-959 
the proper subjects of,--------------- 945 


those only to be baptized who have 
first been made disciples,---------- 
those only to be baptized who have 
repented and believed,-------------- 
those only to be baptized who can 
be members of the church,--------- 
those only to be baptized for whom 
the symbolism is valid,-..--------- 
not a means of regeneration,-------- 
the spiritual and the ritual so com- 
bined in, that the whole ordinance 
may be designated by its outward 
aspect, 
as a being ‘born of water,’-------- 
connected with repentance ‘for the 
PeMisslOMmeOL. SINS, sass aes cane eee 
without baptism, discipleship incom- 
plete, and ineffective,--------------- 
the teachings of Campbellism re- 


PATONG Ss Woo ee oem oe 947, 948 
act of person baptized,---------.----- 948 
before it is administered, church 

should require evidence that can- | 

didates are regenerated,_---------- 949 
incorrectly called ‘door into the 

CIVIL sen Sore Sac eeee eos ene coat ce 949 
as expressive of inward character 

OF BCONGIG ALO enon rise sss ooo 950 
as regeneration is once for all, bap- 

tism must not be repeated,_------- 950 


as outward expression of inward 
change, is the first of all duties,-- 950 
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Baptism should follow regeneration 


with least possible delay,-_______ 950 
if an actual profession of faith, not 

Ta Den Peewee oie ee 950 
accessories to, matters of individual 

LLG Sn Py ESE ra ate ee Pn ee 951 
ite foray acer crates ee oe a 951 
Baik Ch eh Ow Peseta SURE al a We eee 951-959 
without warrant in Scripture,_______ 951 
has no express command,-_-_-_-----_- 951 
has no clear example,.-------_--_____ 951 
passages held to imply it, have no 

reference. thereto;c-As tot a oe < 951 
expressly contradicted,_.._-....______ 952 
in it the prerequisites of faith and 

repentance impossible,_.....__-_____ 952 
in it the symbolism of baptism has 

lost:.slenifieanees oo spe ey 952 
its practice inconsistent with con- 

stitution of the church,.-_-_-_-____ 952 
is unharmonious with prerequisites 

tor the: Bord’s< Suppericcua see 952 
has led in Greek Church to infant 

Comm nioms er a aE aig 953 


denied by the Paulicians,.-_-_-______ 953 
the reasons of its rise and spread,_- 953 
a necessary concomitant of a State 
Church, 
founded on unscriptural and dan- 
SCLOUS. TEAsOnINGs oN eee ed oe 954 
it assumes power of church to tam- 
per with Christ’s commands,.---_-_ 
contradicts New Testament ideas of 
church, 
assumes @ connection of parent and 
child closer and more influential 
than facts of Scripture and expe- 


ee ee ee et 


rience will support,......-.....- 954, 955 
its propriety urged on various un- 

RGEtIOdY Srounts, oil. ok Lo eee ca 956 
does it make its subjects members 

Rerene. CUULCH fancnctanndccesu pete, 956 
TEBWNOMIL. Of OCta,. 3-5 5.o sous cee 957-959 
forestalls any voluntary act,---...._ 957 


induces superstitious confidence,.... 957 
has led to baptism of irrational and 
MATELIA Ehime eee es eet Sere 
has obscured and corrupted Chris- 
EIGER eens Cae ee es 
is often an obstacle to evangelical 
views, 
merges church in nation and world, 958 
substitutes for Christ’s command an 
IVention Of men;- 2.232 ee se 958, 959 
Hterature® concerning;— = 23202252265 - 959 
Baptismal Regeneration, ___820-822, 946, 947 


IT eratures pone ssssossee ee eens 948 
Baptiste TNeolosy jones esos a ee 47 
Baptists;, Hinglish, << 5 ee 972, 977 

Bree. Will sent tensweteeekocn 972, 977, 979 
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Believers, and the ‘old man,’_---..-- 870 
and the Intermediate State,_----- 998, 999 
Bewusstsein, in Gottesbewusstsein,._.. 63 
Bible, see Scripture. 
Bishop, office of, early made sole in- 
terpreter of apostles,_-------------- 
in his progress from primus inter 
pares to Christ’s vicegerent,_-_--_ 
ordaining, his qualifications in Epis- 
Copal echunch 2225222. ee eee 
‘presbyter’ and ‘ pastor’ designate 


Same .Order,-2 265-5255 ee 914, 915 
the 2duties Vol) eee eee 916, 917 
ordination of 222 eae ee 918-924 

Blessednessscwhat?n tae a 265 


contrasted with glory,_-------------- 265 


Bodies, new, of saints, are confined to 


SDA CO, salen eccnneon sheen a pae eames 1032 
Body, image of God, mediately or sig- 

HUTTE CO LAIIG ito tea ee see es oe ae cael 523 

honorable, Glasses ee eee 488 


suggestions as to reason why given, 488 
immortality of, sought by Hgyptians, 995 
not indispensable to activity and 
consciousness, 
spiritual, what it imports,_1016, 1021-1023 
resurrection of, see Resurrection. 
same, though changed annually,_-.-1020 
aiMtlowing organism, ?:2 2) oso ol 1021 
to regard it as a normal part of 
man’s being, Scriptural and philo- 
SOpnicali wees eet anaes 1021, 1022 
‘Bond-servant of sin,’ what?_---509, 510 
Book may be called by name of chief 


QULHOL he ak cote wena een encase 239 
Book.ot Mormoni.o: 2225-22-25 141 
Of (/MNOC ea scsteenaese eennnn---onnn=--= 165 
OL MUUAS OS acest seen ee eee eae 166, 171 
of the Law, its finding,-:--2--2-----2- 167 


Books of O. T. quoted by Jesus,..--. 199 


of N. T. received and used, in 2d 
CONTIG, | Core Se a ome 146 
Brakina, os.2 252 eke sneewae 181 
Brahmanism, --.-----------.-2.225------ 181 
Bread, in Lord’s Supper, its signifi- 
CANCG poco Sant et peo arenas 963 
Of Ul6 .ci tented sale aeen canes 963 
Brethren; | Plymouth; 222-2265 2ee 895, 896 
Bride-catching, not primeval,_---_---- 528 
‘Brimstone and fire,’ sin and con- 
BINCTICO ie oi occ nore einen ay nenee 1049 
Brute, conscious but not self-con- 
CT OU Seo leks pede wae 252, 467 
cannot objectify self,------------ 252, 467 


is determined from without,--..252, 468 
none .ever thowught/*4, 2222 2c 467 
has not appereception,_.-....._..-_... 
has:-no)conecepts,aoo2 esky 
has: No» language. cc 2-2 ee 467 
forms no judgments,.-...-2-c.5.--.<- 
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Brute, does not associate ideas by 


PN eels We ee ee ear 467 
CANNOT TEAGON ooo. 2 a ie ee 467 
has no general ideas,--.--..-_--_-_-___ 468 
has no conscience,./-..-... 5... 468 
has no religious nature,_-_---..______- 468 


man came not from the, but through 
the, 467 
LSC a eR EC BETS CS 181, 182, 183 


Buddhism, its grain of truth,--_--_- 181 
a missionary religion,.-..-.--.-_.._ 181 
wieoniversa lion. 0 fuse) os: ae ee 181 
Ot LORIN Sa ean tata) aut 181 
PC) ae eee ne Reon tie | SUN hak 182 
EES AMg RE SSS 1 1 PNR arene Minn ORE ke. 182 

* Bumcombes iste cl ee eee 17 


Burial of food and weapons with the 
dead body, why practiced by some 
TAGES Misa Re oo ee Ae eee See mee pee 

Burnt offering, its significance,___.-.. 

Byzantine and Italian artists differ 
in their pictures of Jesus Christ, 678 

Cesar, writes in the third person,.-_ 151 

unifier of the Latin West,---..-.-.- 566 
his words on passing the Rubicon,.-1032 

‘Caged-eagle theory’ of man’s life,-.._ 560 


Caiaphas, inspired yet unholy,.-.-.. 207 
(a1) ten ieee Reto Leo ie Ge re tes 477 
Calixtus, his analytic method in sys- 
cemeatic theology. = 2 2 4" 46 
Call tovministryj2os/22 Sn. ee 919 


Calling, efficacious,----777, 782, 790, 791, 
a RE Se oe ee Le eee ee 793, 794 
791 
Catvinism, In history).-¢.. o.Soe es 368 
Calvinistic and Arminian views, their 


APPLOXIMALIONG pe seseeon eee 362, 368 
Cambridge Platform, ...:2-2-.c5s5anoeee 923 
‘Carnal mind,’ its meaning,_----____._- 562 


Carthage, Council of (397), and Epis- 


tle to the Hebrews,..u.--- 2. = See 152 
Synod of (412), and Pelagius,_---_.. 597 
Caste, “WHat Ta. 2 ie ae ee 181 
and Buddhism, 0 cca eciee nak 181 
and Christianity, --2625 200 898 
Oasualisn, iene c- sewer ae ses oacmede 427, 428 
Casuistry, non-scriptural,_---__--_---.. 648 
Cataeomnns, | indeapenctesecehase tb eereeeee 191 
Catechism, Roman, on originalis jus- 
titie donum additum,.------------- 522 


Westminster Assembly’s, on Infant 


Baptism, 2... 2205 loses eee tence 957 
Causality. Its daw atlas eee ee 73 
does not require a first cause,.------ 74 


Cause and effect, simultaneity of,-... 793 


Cause, equivalent to ‘requisite,’.-.. 44 
MOET a le as er cae ai ei ee te 44 
material, ~..--.-----<0-----n-----n-n2<5 44 
STR CIBTIIG poten Sq eeecungsint nabs anorsieie 44 
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Sie OE | a eee 2 Be Se ed 
can an infinite, be inferred from a 
HALTS UNIVCLBC tees e ascent Sle 79 
when the efficient, gives place to 
CLEVE! NA 6G: Ay ieee eA Weak Se ee ee 125 
various definitions of,-------_---_ 814, 815 
Causes Aristotle's fouUran assces<s. aK 44 
an infinite series of, does not re- 
quire a cause of itself,-----_----.. 74 
Celsus, derides the same religion for 
MAT ys DCODIEA es aca cae see a 192 
Gertainty not. necessity,----2.-=--.c.<- 862 
Chalcedon (451) Symbol, on Mary as 
smothers Of God, 75.5522) 28 se 671, 686 
condemned FEutychianism,----------- 672 
promulgated orthodox doctrine as to 
the. Person) Of. @brist, 2255.5 ess. 673 
its formula negative with a single 
CS CODON Cae Seis ie ee ea ee 673 
Chance as a name for ignorance, term 
sllowabie,y oS. ee ose ae 428 


as implying absence of causal con- 
nection in phenomena, not allow- 
CONG Keyep «21, See NS led CAPR BRAC oe poet a 428 
as undesigning cause, insufficient,.. 428 
Change, orderly, requires intelligent 
cause, 
Character, helped by systematic truth, 16 
changed rather than expressed by 


BOMeCOCHONS. 255.52 es 50 fo as 360 
WHEY ECS asec. a oe a Sh 506, 600 
how a@ man may change,--------_--__ 507 
extent of one’s responsibility for,-- 605 
Rinwing ama kes. 2. s22 22. eee 1041 
sinful, renders certain continuance 

inv siniulsachons.. 5. i327 eee ae 1041 
dependent, onmhapity 2. ee 1049 


Chastisement, not punishment,-_-_-654, 766 
Cherubim, 
Child, unborn, has promise and po- 


tency of spiritual manhood,-_---_... 644 
individuality: of: the 242 -ss. 5 -s. 492 
visited for sins of fathers,--------.- 634 

ehiliests: in all ares. 22252 ke ee 1007 
Chinese, their religion a survival of 
patriarchial family worship,-----.- 180 


their history, its commencement,..-- 225 
may have left primitive abodes while 


language still monosyllabic,-----.. 478 
Choice, of an ultimate end,---_---.. 504 
SOREN OO ROEE) 6G (eae en lea Cae A Mega De ee 504 
decision in favor of one among sey- 
eral conflicting desires,_--------- 505, 506 
not creation, our destiny,--------.-.. 508 
New uschool sider: of). 2.2225 fo2. ob ao. 550 
AN SR ICs O00 tp 2 iP Peat oe Ae) Sh Re 611 
evil, uniformity of, what it implies, 611 
contrary, possessed by Adam,-_------- 519 
notsessential: io” willssc22255 2252-425 600 


as at present possessed by man,-... 605 
God’s, see Election. 
Christ, his person and character must 
Pe) AML OFICE suetcacteecosccuscnccos 186 
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44| Christ, no source for conception of, 


Oihermrnan himself. ose. se 5 ste 187 
conception of, could not originate in 

HUM Sens at ees semen sna 187 
acceptance of the story of, a proof 

Of DiSKeRIstence, 228.02 ooo 187 
some of the difficulties in which the 

assumption that the story of, is 


false, slandssis22n ee Seee. cotta 188 
if the story of, is true, Christianity 

16) True, eee ee ee 188 
his testimony to himself, its sub- 

StANCe) wenn e dG e See ee 189 
his testimony to himself, not that of 

an intentional deceiver,--..--_----- 189 
his testimony to himself, not that 

of insanity! or-vanity,.22-2 sae 189 


if neither mentally nor morally un- 
sound, his testimony concerning 


himpeltiis trues sis. ole eer 190 
in his sympathy and sorrow reveals 
God’ sr teelin wa aun o0 bo ee oe 266 
the whole Christ present in each be- 
HOVePry ites seta cee k eae te Oh ee 281 
his supreme regard for God,----.... 302 
recognized as God in certain pas- 
SAP CS alee. ook toe ee eee ee 305-308 


some passages once relied on to 
prove his divinity now given up 


fore textual y reasons 222 ee eee eee 308 
Old Testament descriptions of God 
appliedy tos nim nsces eto Se ces 309 
possesses attributes of God,_-------- 309 
undelegated works of God are as- 
cribedtos Nim j= 23223 ee te see a 310 
receives honor and worship due only 
toyGods nee es ee oe 311 
his name associated on equality with 
EH DtLOL MG OCs cee ee ee eae 312 
equality with God expressly claimed 
LRG opt 1 b 08 ween Se ge NE Ry 312 
“si non Deus, non bonus,’_..---_---- 313 
proofs of his divinity in certain 
phrases applied to him,.---.....-.- 313 
his divinity corroborated by Chris- 
fidNy CX DETICN CE; once oe cae eee sees 318, 682 
his divinity exhibited in hymns and 
prayers: of! churchjic 222) ss22e22 313 


his divinity, passages which seem 
inconsistent with, ‘how to be re- 


PATIO ercstecsceoe keene eee we tee 314 
as pre-incarnate Logos, Angel of Je- 
NOVAD ecsas nea en ae ese aoe 319 
in pre-existent state, the Logos,--_.- 335 
in pre-existent state, the Image of 
GOs onset coe eee ne ee ee 335 
in pre-existent state, the Effulgence 
OinGod Re oo sae ie ene ee 335 
the centrifugal action of Deity,--_-- 336 
and Spirit, how their work differs,._ 338 
hiseternal’ Sonship;--0 4s Cee 340 


if not God, cannot reveal him,--_---_ 349 
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Christ, orders of creation to be united 


Tefen ne ear eeer UR Aa ie 8 fe vere 444 
Hig ome eon sonc cece Coes 493 
his character convinces of sin,----- 539 


he is the ideal and the way to it,-. 544 
not law, ‘ the perfect Image’ of God, 548 
his holiness, in what it consisted,-. 572 


in Gethsemane felt for the race,_--. 635 
with him believers have a connec- 
Lion vor ‘spiritual ‘lifesc25 tees 636 
human nature in, may have guilt 
without -depravity,ccouee ase eee 645 
educator of the -ra¢é,2.2.222) so 666 
the Personvolj 22a eee 669-700 


the doctrine of his Person stated,-_-- 669 
a brief historical survey of the doc- 
tring of his (Personssceck ee eee 669 
views of the Hbionites concerning,_. 669 
reality of his body denied by Doce- 


EERE Vs aloe ore ue ee ee eee 670 
views of Arians concerning,..---__-- 670 
views of Apollinarians -----..--_ 670, 671 


views of Nestorians,_----._-_--~_- 671, 672 
views of Hutychians,..2 2-22.25 25225 672 
the two natures of, their integrity,__ 673 


Hismhumanityareanl jcsseve sn 7 acewees 673 
is expressly called ‘a man,’_------- 673 
nis*senealories: SLAs. soe eee 673 
had the essential elements of hu- 
MANA NACULE eset eee Sa ee ee 674 
had the same powers and principles 
of normal humanity i222 ace ee 674 
his elocution 2h: vege eee 674 
subject to the laws of human deyvel- 
ODEN thre Sees eee Dk 675 
in twelfth year seems to enter on 
consciousness of his divine Son- 
SUID; oe ee ee a eee ea oeeece cee 675 
Muirered andudled josvet se eee 675 


dies (Stroud) of a broken heart,_.. 675 

lived a life of faith and prayer, and 
study sof) Seripture,<cessucosss oes 675 

the integrity of his humanity,--_675-681 


supernaturally conceived,------------ 675 
free from hereditary depravity and 

Actual “Sin; S2e ose LS eee eee 676 
his ideal human nature,_---------u- 678 
his human nature finds its personal- 

ity in union with the divine,_----- 679 
his human nature germinal,_-------- 680 
the ‘Everlasting Father,’.--------- 680 
thew Vine-mian she Lee ee oa e680 
Docetie doctrine concerning, confut- 

BO i iat peak ike meteor 681 
possessed a knowledge of his own 

6 Vo ban arco ae Sepals ep ee 8 a 681 
exercised divine prerogatives,-_------- 682 


in him divine knowledge and power, 682 
union of two natures in his one per- 


SOR. aes ee eee eo eee eee 683-700 
possesses a perfect divine and hu- 
MAN) ~NATHTC; 2 es eee 683, 684 


proof of this union of natures in,-- 684 
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Christ speaks of himself as a single 


WELSON Wen. sean se waatoeee sa eee ee 684 
attributes of both his natures as- 
cribed to one person,.._----___ 684, 685 


Scriptural representation of infinite 
value of atonement and union of 
race with God prove him divine,__ 685 

Lutheran view as to communion of 


Matures: 1Njcssncssbe nce ee ee 686 
four genera regarding the natures 

<0) aes Gol a fo) seven ere LPs i Heard es 686 
union For natures ini) 25. soe eee 686 


theory of his incomplete humanity, 686 


objections to this theory,.---____ 687, 688 
theory of his gradual incarnation, 
So Ce RTS Se ee Ae ee ee eta 688, 689 
objections to this view,.-------_-.- 689-691 
real nature of union of persons in, 
amlniin iUean Secchi buck esse eeee 691-700 
importance-of correct views of the 
Person Holos ee ee 691, 692 
chief problems in the doctrine of the 
person: Of, 0-2 Bia ra eae 692 


why the union of the natures in the 
person of Christ is inscrutable,_. 693 
on what the possibility of the union 
of deity and humanity in his per- 


son MS*eroundedices. se eceeoeneeee 693, 694 
no double personality in,_.------.- 694-696 
union of natures in, its effect upon 

hisshumanity,cessecessearee nese 696, 697 


union of natures in, its effect upon 


the: divine,sss eo ee eee 697 
this union of natures in the person 

of; Necessary {223 eee ae 698 
the union of natures in, eternal, 698, 699 
the infinite and finite in,--------- 699, 709 
the *tworstates ior. to eee 701-710 


the nature of his humiliation,_---701-706 
not the union in him of Logos and 


Numan; NATE; = Sele ee a ee 701 
his humiliation did not consist in 

the surrender of the relative di- 

vine attributes, 2222 eee eee 701 


objections to above view---------- 701-703 
his humiliation consisted in the sur- 
render of the independent exercise 
of the Divine attributes,_---------- 
his humiliation consisted in the as- 
sumption by the pre-existent Lo- 
gos of the servant-form,_---------- 
his humiliation consisted in the sub- 
mission of the Logos to the Holy 
Spirit, 
his humiliation consisted in the sur-. 
render as to his human nature of 
all advantages accruing thereto 
from union with deity,-------- 703, 704 
the five stages of his humiliation, 


ee a a ee 


his state of exaltation,_----------- 706-710 
the nature of his exaltation,----- 706, 707 
the stages of his exaltation,------- 707-710 
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Christ, his quickening and resurrec- 


Loti os ee ee 707, 708 
niecOScensl ON jawess eee enc anna 708-710 
NigPOllCeN see stas eaeeeet eee Sa 710-776 
HIstOnices GHTee, se - ea anon ae en 710 
Nise ropietieewoOrk.o2—--=seescs>= 710-718 
prophet, its meaning as applied to 

Dili oso yk cee tana 710 
three methods of fulfilling the 

prophet’s office,--=<2.._--.--.-=s..~---- 711 
his preparatory work as Logos,---. 711 
his ministry as incarnate,..----- MAds 712 
his ascended guidance and teaching 

oL the churchion! earth,~-s22ss2._ 712 
his final revelation of the Father 

toithbe saints: iny glory ,s222=2.5_- 712,718 
Masweiest lye OMe. -o-nanse enon ane 713-175 


in what respects he was a priest,-.. 713 
his atoning work, see Atonement. 
as immanent in the universe, see Lo- 
gos. 
bearer of our humanity, life of our 
PU CO mre teet ee eee te eneeea bene aan 715 
his sufferings not atonement but 
revelation of atonement,_-_---_---- 715 
his death a moral stimulus to men, 716 
did he ever utter the words ‘ give 


his life a ransom for many ’?_--- 717 
did not preach, but established the 
OSD Cl te cte tet ee teeee beeen 721 
eTOPLOMUATTY Uiesascee seat eee ccenence 729 
his death the central truth of Chris- 
Diane Vane ee eae see 733, 764 
his death set forth by Baptism and 
ore Ss Sappelisesnaseeeacncet onan les. 733 
the Great Penitent,-----~.-_-- 734, 737, 760 
thes Savior Of ally men, s-.—-o5- 2 2255 739 
refused ‘the wine mingled with 
TYE trees a ok eee toes aaa 742 
never makes confession of sin,----- 746 
a stumbling-block to modern specu- 
PAULOU et oe ee enee ee cee ee ee acon 746 
had not hereditary depravity but 
gO ei ee Sle ee Pet aoe ee 747, 762 
was he slain by himself or an- 
COUP OU Stakrp sah ee Saabs eA de 747 
does he suffer intensively the infi- 
nite punishment of sin ?------------ 747 
his obedience, active and passive, 
needed in salvation,------------- 749, 770 
GIOdarOl Dearest cnet eas se eee cane mes 750 
incorporate with humanity, became 
FOUL AUDStIUU be, coe c esate ll cee ne 750 
Now eo licteGMe Up ieee eoaet woe een ee 751 
mediator between the just God and 
There mereinihs God sceeceute—s sesso 754 


in his organic union with the race 
is the vital relation which makes 
his vicarious sufferings either pos- 
GiblG OTe JUS tT annee een e eS s-= 754 
as God immanent in humanity, is 
priest and victim, condemning and 
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condemned, atoning and atoned,-_- 755 


Christ created humanity, and as im- 


manent God sustains it, while 
it sins, thus becoming responsible 


BES) ge G0 AT 1 a ly Ce 755, 769 
as Logos smitten by guilt and pun- 

piceg i220 Ul ew ne eld, CoG Lt Oe ee ra 753 
the ‘must be’ of his sufferings, 

beet Le cope netnulie Bae Lt ace Se: A 755 


his race-responsibility not destroyed 
by incarnation, or purification in 
WOMD/Of AV irein wegen cnt ere cee 756 
his sufferings reveal the cross hid- 
den in the divine love from foun- 
dation of the world,_........--_ 756, 763 
in womb of Virgin purged from de- 
pravity, guilt and penalty remain- 
5 01 ga ee ot eee cafes PON Sw Ef 757, 759 
the central brain of our race 
through which all ideas must 


PBSC 5 eee Se ag oe 757 
ist eth rns t ee ee 757 
innocent in personal, but not race 

Pela Clone Se eee ae ra 758 


his secular and church priesthood,-_- 758 
did he suffer only for his own share 


his incarnation an expression of a 
prior union with race beginning at 


CECAROM i: cae ered c a eS oe Loa 758 
various explanations of his identifi- 
CAtLlOnwithe PaCO ss sme ee ae 759 
he longed to suffer,_.--_--_.-_----_-. 759 
he could not help suffering,-.___.-__- 769 
all nerves and sensibilities of race 
meet ine nine ics pee ee Cae ee 760 
Hissplace iM auGOr bab ees 760, 761 
when and how did he take guilt and 
penaliye On NimMselis oe vole eae 761 
import of his submission to John’s 
AD LIS mM apres. Sa ee SS ee ees 762 
was he unjustified till his death ?.__ 762 
his guilt first purged on Crossg,--_-- 762 
as incarnate, revealed, rather than 
maden ALOneMENt 2.22 es secs 762 
the personally unmerited sufferings 
of, the mystery of atonement, ----_ 763 
may have felt remorse as central 
conscience of humanity,---------_-- 769 
his sufferings, though temporal, met 
infinite demands of law,----------- 769 
paid a penalty equivalent, though 
NoOtpidentical =o. cc eee 769, 770 
how. Savior. ofall; meno ---=-- 2 = fe 
specially Savior of those who be- 
HOV Oy) oan ole a mam ennai sdnnca een 773 
his priesthood, everlasting,---------- 773 
as Priest he is intercessor, see In- 
tercession. 
nish Kine lye Oficelenosessenecocnencen eee 775 
his: kingship: definedj=-s.5 2225 =n 775 
his kingdom of power,----..--------- 775 
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Christ, his kingdom of grace,----- 775, 776 
the only instance of Fortwirkung 


SLLOTMOCAUN Ceeance no ce teaoconcosaeee 776 
hiss kinedotm Of Clory,-22-2--eeclacers 776 
his kingdom, the antidote to de- 

spair concerning church,----------- 776 
his kingship, two practical remarks 

TO) 0 ye ies lS NS Ba Se ee Se 776 


union with, see Union. 

ascended, communicates life to 
Church soso s nen cee eer cease eaene ane 806 

heathen may receive salvation from 
Christ without knowing giver or 


how gift was purchased,-_---------- 843 
his sufferings secure acquittal from 
penalty of law,.-.222-.2----=--3--- 858 


his obedience secures reward of law, 858 
union with, secures his life as domi- 


nant principle in soul,--.---------- 860 
his life in believer will infallibly 

extirpate all depravity,------------- 860 
‘we in,’ Justification,_o2-2220_-2.--- 862 
‘in us,’ Sanctification,----...-------- 862 
his twofold work in the world,------ 869 
a new object of attention to the be- 

Hever, oo iia Seek eee » 873 
union with, secures impartation of 

spirit of obedience,----------------- 875 
his commands must not be modified 

by any church,---...-...-.---------- 939 
submitted to rites appointed for 

SINNChS gree eet eet ete ata ncaa nee 948 
God’s judicial activity exercised 

THTEOW See eee ween ree nena eee 1027 
qualified by his two natures to act 

PEPE B aan hb (0 Keg Sep a Ret he I ae ess 1027 
his body confined to space,---------- 1032 
his soul not limited to space,-------- 1032 


Christianity, its triumph over pagan- 
ism, the wonder of history,----191-193 
its influence on civilization,_----- 1938, 194 
its influence on individuals,------ 194, 195 
submits to judgment by only test of 
a religion, not ideals, but perform- 


@N COS)" Looe eaten 195 
and pantheism,..-.-....-----.------.-- 282 
circumstances favorable to its prop- 

WD LON eee cee ae Oe eae oars 666 
Japanese objection to its doctrine 

Of DIOTHCENOOG essence eee ee ee 898 

Christological method in theology,--- 50 
CHPIStTOLOSVie eee eee eee eeeeaern 665-776 
Chronology, schemes of,----------- 224, 225 
Church, its safety and aggressiveness 

dependent on sound doctrine,------ 18 
itsirelation /tOtEuthesces oe secs ee 33 
polity and ordinances of, their pur- 

DOGG)! oil wal saneeeenamenneseeresatos 546 
a prophetic institution,...--.--.-.---- 712 
doctrine GL Une joo 2 oes ee eee es 887-980 


constitution of the, or its Polity,---- 


Church, in its largest signification,._ 887 


and kingdom, difference between,____ 


eae eee Pee, <a 887, 889 
definition of, in Westminster Con- 
TOGRIOE, coo s2k uk ee 2 887 
the universal, includes all believers, 888 
universal, the body of Christ,_--.__- 888 
a transcendent element in,..---__-___ 888 
union with Christ, the presupposi- 
Thi Ot pc ol eae ee 888 
the indwelling Christ, its elevating 
DENG eRe tae i Se ea eee 888 


the universal or invisible distin- 
guished from the local or visible, 889 


individtal, ) defined... 2. fy 899 
the laws of Christ on which chureh 
patheted 2.20 See eee a 890 


not a humanitarian organization,___ 890 
the term employed in a loose sense, 891 
Significance of the term etymologi- 
COTY 7 eniceiecacpremac fete Gan anit 891 
the secular use of its Greek form,-_- 891 
used as a generic or collective term, 891 
the Greek term translated, its deri- 


Vatlony ck Ae ee eee eee 891 
applied by a figure of rhetoric to 
many. “churches;- 22.202 eee Sea 891 


the local, a divine appointment,-____ 892 
the Hebrew terms for, its larger and 


NOTTOWEL HWS ee oe ee cae ee 892 
Christ took his idea of, from He- 
brew not heathen sources,_-_-.-..- 892 
exists for sake of the kingdom,_..-_ 892 
will be displaced by a Christian 
BLATO A ee  reeine ees o eeee 893 
the decline of, not to be deplored,_. 893 
a. voluntary: society 222 See 893 
membership in, not hereditary or 
COMPUISONY,4 a Soe ee toe ee eres 893 
union with, logically follows union 
With 7 OHrist <6 2 a4 8 ee ee eae 893 


its doctrine, a necessary outgrowth 

of the doctrine of regeneration,_-_ 893 
highest organism of human life,_-.. 894 
is an organism such as the religion 


of spirit necessarily creates,_----- 891 
its organization may be informal,_. 894 
its organization may be formal,-_-_-. 894 
its organization in N. T. formal,--_. 894 


its developed organization indicated 

by change of names from Gospels 

to” Epistles, -is2 522 ee oe ee 895 
not an exclusively spiritual organ- 

IGALION, | ndedwscocis adel ace tenes 895 
doctrine of Plymouth Brethren con- 

COTDIN Gite no Re eee 895, 896 
organization of the, not definitely 

prescribed in N. T. and left to ex- 

pediency ; an erroneous theory,--.-- 896 
government of, five alleged forms in 

IN (UD ys eke s See. Sees ee eee 897 
regenerate persons only members of, 897 


its government, as to source of au- 
thority, an absolute monarchy,---. 903 
its government, as to interpretation 
and execution of Christ’s law, an 
absolute democracy,--------.-----.- 903 
should be united in action, _._--.-.-- 904 
union of, in action should be, not 
passive submission, but intelligent 


Co-Operaliony( 2 222528. een es 904 
peaceful unity in, result of Spirit’s 
WOT oe oe eo ogee we lortg ora 904 


Baptist, law of majority-rule in,--. 904 
as a whole responsible for doctrinal 


andy practical” purity jxusse.cuescs Ls 905 
ordinances committed to custody of 

SSVI CW eek ei ii ern ares ed ae ae 905 
as a whole, elects its officers and 

GElCSALOG Sauk Sto scee Sone eae 906 
as a whole, exercises discipline,_... 907 
the self-government of, an educa- 

tional influences stecisn. sd eow ens 908 
pastor’s: duty to,-----.-~ 2s enter 908 
the world-church or Romanist the- 

OLY /Ol,, considered, - 22. sesc.- oo 908-911 
Peter as foundation of, what meant 

by the statement, ............-.. 909-911 


See also Peter. 
the hierarchical government of, cor- 
rupting and dishonoring to Christ, 911 
the theory of a national, considered, 


EDOM dice ah aii aii se sate ose 912 
independence of, when given up,---. 912 
a spiritual, incapable of delimita- 

GIT Saar chins Ss see meso ak 913 
DIIGCEOLOL GOP ct ae es 914-924 
ILLCOS ID EO ve ss ict eran 914-916 


Cognition of finiteness, 
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Church, Christ law-giver of,--.----.- 897 | Church, a plurality of eldership in the 
Members On equUBlry, conver -esnnee wan 898 primitive, occasional,_...._..__- 915, 916 
one member of, has no jurisdiction the pastor, bishop or elder of the, 

Gre! BROLHOF. ek 6h desde 898 his three fold duty,--_--_-.---_- 916, 917 
independent of civil power,.--------- 899| the deacon, his duties,_-----_-__- 917, 918 
local, its sole ,objectiseiesut se Ls 899} did women in the early church dis- 
local, united worship a duty of,.... 899 charge diaconal functions ?_-....__ 918 
itsilaw, the wilh of Christ, semen 00 900| ordination of officers in,..---...- 918-924 
membership in, qualifications pre- See Ordination. 

Wer tetl: £05 sce: Kee iia Fee peie ken 900; local, highest ecclesiastical authori- 
membership in, duties attached to, 900 Cy DING Repke ceetipeee IO einen 920 
1 LCT ROS ABIES CAE Allg ose ae oan 900 discipline: : off. .cessuukese kien 924-926 
in germ before Pentecost,-_..-...--..- 900 See Discipline. 
three periods in. life of,..-.. 21... 901| relation of, to sister churches,...926-929 
officers elected as occasion demand- each, the equal of any other,....._.-. 926 

CE EC EINES ee aN Ss et EEO 901] each, directly responsible to Christ, 
Paul’s teaching concerning, progres- and with spiritual possibilities 

os MRR eee OP nae ea Og EO en ET 902 equal toi any OthetjieccoJeecsiekdes 926 
how far synagogue was model of,--- 902} each, to maintain fraternity and co- 

a new, how constituted,------------.- 902 operation with other churches,.--. 926 
in formation of, a council not abso- each, should seek and take advice 

lately: requisite, ......+-s2..5.-- 902, 903 from other churches,....-_---.---_- 927 
at Antioch, its independent career,- 903 the fellowship of a, with another 
its oVeERMOeNE, aoe eseee sees! 903-926 church may be broken by depart- 


ures from Scriptural faith and 
practice, 
independence of, qualified by inter- 
Gependenee, (uu nee 928 
what it ought to do if distressed by 
serious internal disagreements,..__ 928 
its independence requires largest co- 
operation with other churches,-_.-. 929 
list of authorities on general sub- 


ject Ofn the, ti suul ses et ee 929 
ordinances) of: the;-vi2s 222-22 cce 930-980 
See Ordinances, Baptism, and 

Lord’s Supper. 
CU CRUD OS as aes ea ae eee ae 333 


Circumcision, of Christ, its import,.. 761 


its law and that of baptism not the 
same, 


Coffin, called by Egyptians ‘chest of 


THEW IN oo san Sle ee tie pees 995 
Cogito ergo Deus. €8t,.<.-0-26.-00-~5--- 61 
Cogito ergo sum = cogito scilicet sum, 55 
Oogito = cogitans sum, ..-.--.-..----= 55 


dependence, 


ete., the occasion of the direct 
cognition of the Infinite, Absolute, 
(2) OA gee ia LE Rr eae Ee 52 
Coming, second, of Christ,------- 1003-1015 
the doctrine of, stated,.-.----.=------ 1003 
Scriptures describing,.---------- 1003, 1004 
statements concerning, not all spir- 
TERR SOS Se ee ye Seabees 1004 
outward and. :visible,_2.-2.c- 2.24 oaus 1004 
the objects to be secured at,--------- 1004 
said to be ‘in like manner’ to his 
accension, s-.cc> 620 ss ueeeoeee 1004, 1005 
analogous: to his: first)... s.-bss5. 1005 
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Coming, second, can all men at one 


the time of, not definitely taught, 1005 
predictions of, parallel those of his 
HiThiggeenscraa cue ee oe 1007 
patient waiting for, disciplinary,--.1007 
INTECULSOTS MOL eo oes eee es 1008-1010 
a general prevalence of Christiani- 
LY 2 PYeCCULSOP (OL, -<--aceatee- seat es 1008 
a deep and wide spread develop- 
ment of evil, a precursor of,--_--- 1008 
a personal antichrist, a precursor 
Of, hcckten seca ee eee 1008 
four signs of, according to some,----1010 
millenniumpepriorygose-ee- nae 1010, 1011 
and millennium as pointed out in 
Rev. §:20.3 $510.02) 2 ees eee 1011 
immediately connected with a gen- 
eral resurrection and judgment,-_--1011 
OL  TWORKIDG SOL ee ee eae 1014 
a reconciliation of pre-millenarian 
and post-millenarian theories sug- 
SORTON Nie Cece euneereee oette ees 1014 
is the preaching which is to pre- 
cede, to nations as wholes, or to 


each individual in a nation ?..--.- 1014 
the destiny of those living at,_.----- 1015 
Comings of Christ, partial and typi- 
ro): W Pisin oath a eas a ape eek Reis Sie Nae See 1003 
Commenting, its progress,------.-...-- 35 
Commission, Christ’s final, not con- 
fined? to;-elevensscee syste: aes 906 
Commercial theory of Atonement,.... 747 
Common law of church, what?..--. 970 
Communion, prerequisites to,------ 969-980 
limitation of, commanded by Christ 
and hapostlesy2 sks eee 969 
limitation of, implied in its analo- 
Py TON Ba ptibeyes:.c..adtccaseeetes 969 


prerequisites to, laid down not by 
church, but by Christ and his 
apostles expressly or implicitly,.-. 970 


prerequisites to, are four,-.-------.... 970 
Regeneration, a prerequisite to,.... 971 
Baptism, a prerequisite to,-------.-. 971 


the apostles were baptized before,-- 971 
the command of Christ places bap- 


tism before; casos s tee eee 971 
in all cases recorded in N. T. bap- 
disoi precedes) .5.6 60. eee 971 
the symbolism of the ordinances re- 
quires baptism to precede,..-..-- 971, 972 
standards of principal denomina- 
tions place baptism before,....---- 972 


where baptism customarily does not 
precede, the results are unsatis- 


TACTORN pct anak aoa tn eee tee 972 
church-membership, a prerequisite 

06; 5 eneee Sei ceeds A. Seen ee 973 
Ms COUPCH OTITEG pacee- ane ee ee 973 


a symbol of Christian fellowship,.. 973 


Communion, an orderly walk, a pre- 


Pequistte 10.53.00 oS Se ee 973 
immoral conduct, a bar to,--..--- 973, 974 
disobedience to the commands of 

Curist,-w bar \t0,25- 0.256 aaa 974 
Herery ae bar t,t. ee eee 974 
Be Rtem, (A DAI 'f0, 2.207 ot eee 975 
restricted, the present attitude of 

Baptist ‘churches to, .... 526 seee 976 


local church under responsibility to 
see its, preserved from disorder,-- 
eR BR cae Les ESE eae ESO SRS GM MERE J Con 975, 976 
open, advocated because baptism 
cannot be a term of communion, 
not being a term of salvation,_-_. 977 
open, contrary to the practice of 


organized Christianity,.-_-..-..-.- 977 
no more binding than baptism,.----- 978 
open, tends to do away with bap- 

TIS, \ee ieee oS ee ee 978 
open, destroys discipline,-.--....--.. 978 
open, tends to do away with the 

visibleschurchjscsss2sece caesar eee 979 
strict, objections to, answered brief- 

Lye SSE a El ee er 979, 980 
open, its justification briefly con- 

SIMETED Pee re See so ree es 980 
a listsots authors upon ,cesscetan ee cee 980 

CompactzwithvSataniesweoe ss sees 458 
Complex act, part may designate 

Whole, 22csb lee See ee 948 

Concept, not a mental image,--_--_--_ i 
in theology, may be distinguished 

by definition from all others,----- 15 

Concupiscence; )-what?ss22o22 sate eeee 522 

Romish doctrine ofc. 2 eek ee 604 
Concurrence in all operations at basis 

of spreservation;s2—ue0 2222 saat eee 411 


divine efficiency in, does not de- 
stroy or absorb the efficiency as- 


SIStGO RC sae eee ee eee 418 
God’s, in evil acts only as they are 
natural (Acts, eee 418, 419 
Confession, Romanist view of,-------- 834 
Conflasration, “final == 22s ces eee 1012 
Confaclaniem, sea eee ees 180, 181 
Conticlus;) 2222.2. er eee 180, 181 
Connate ideas: cers eee 538, 54 
Conscience; s what?.sceesse-= eee 82, 83 
proves existence of a holy Lawgiver 
and Judgesse ssc ee eee ae eee 82 
its cCaUpremacy,ec oe eee eee een 82 
warns of existence of law,----------- 82 
speaks in imperative,----------------- 82 
represents to itself some other as 
TUd Seis eee Cees eee eee ore 82 
the will it expresses superior to 
OUTS SF eee Fe ees 83 
witness against pantheism,_-------_. 103 
thirst of, assuaged by Christ’s sac- 
TUCO es cee 7 eos eee ee eee 297 
BES PEACE Gye bee mielnieh cyatai cpt eee 498 
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Conscience, not a faculty, but a mode, 498] Creation, the divine in, the origina- 


intellectual element in,-------.--..._ 498 
emotional element in,-..--_----------- 498 
Solel mn judicinl eats so cec cocoa els 498 
CISCLIMIn gt y ern cstens tk Se Toe Z 498 
PINPUISIVGls cones casseeee res oaes Sona 498 
other mental processes from which 

it is to be distinguished,_---------- 499 


the moral judiciary of the soul,---- 500 
must be enlightened and cultivated, 500 


an.echoof God's: volee,2222-32522-- 2. 501 
in its relation to God as holy,------- 502 
the organ. by which the human 
spirit finds God in itself, and itself 
ins G00. sees no os eee 503 
rendered less sensitive, but cannot 
petannulled,s bya sin,2s25-25-2s2228 647 
needs Christ’s propitiation,.-..-_---- 736 


absolute liberty of, a distinguishing 
tenetsof vbaptistss2- se oss 898, 899 
Consciousness, Christian, not norma 


normans, but norma normatda,----- 28 
SICH Cpemeereea = oe eb ee eek Come ones 63 
not source of other knowledge,------ 63 
self, primarily a distinguishing of 

LiSeliwirom, tselt. 2. 3 Se ee ee 104 
comes logically before consciousness 

Obey UNE WOT eee. oe ee eee 104 
self-consciousness, what ?_.---------. 252 

G@onsupstantiation; acess et eas 968 
Contrary -cholce, in) Adamy/o 2-324 0- 2S 519 
not essential to will,-----.---..--- 600, 605 
ItAODPESCH ET MMmit Sse ee ee te So eS 605 
Contrition, Romish doctrine of,------- 834 


Conversion, God’s act in the will in,-- 793 


SUMS he ase ee ese n eee SoS 827 
GeUN CMs lessee seee tsa kee eee 829 
relation to regeneration,------------- 829 
VOMIBUSE VN (atten nant east acecoctoecee 829 
man’s relation to God in,..---.-----. 830 


conversions other than the first,---. 831 
relations of the divine and human 


Pie can aoe n ease eee e en ae sean e 831 
Cosmological argument, see God. 
WoOveLlousness, swhat 7-o22o- os es eee oe 569 
Cranial capacity of man and apes,-.. 473 
Creatianism, its advocates,...-.--.---. 491 

TORU Eats tice mai eons babe 491 
IeSeUMLCN ALY cocoate acca cease ee 491-493 
Creation, attributed to Christ,..---_-- 310 
HCMAVULEC. TO SPIT bnenccseeseoeees oes 316 
POCTPING = Ob eee ia ee 871-41) 
PAOR, 1 OE eis oe cit tunes 371, 372 


by man of ideas and volitions and 
indirectly of brain-modifications, 371 
is change of energy into force,_--.-. 371 
Lotzean, author’s view of, 872 
is not ‘ production out of nothing,’ 372 


iy ete Fashioning, ok ks 372, 373 
not an emanation from divine sub- 
Stance; siesski le iatiedsansne Ry Rs #9. 


TIONS Ole SUUSCANCG os. connote canes 
free act of a rational will, --.. 373 
externalization of God’s thought,-_. 373 
creation and ‘ generation’ and ‘ pro- 


COSSION Hi aeesuasaee scutes loaee me eneae 373 
is God’s voluntary limitation of 

himseliietses sees ee ae 373 
how an act of the triune God,------- 373 


not necessary to a trinitarian God, 373 
the doctrine of, proved only from 


Setip tire; 2ucschce eee ees 374 
direct Scripture statements concern- 

Inge diseussedshs: 220" seen eee 374-377 
idea of, originates, when we think 

of things as originating in God 

immiediatel yan e225 es eee eee 375 
Paulstidesd 2 ott ere ss 3 Shoes as 376 


absolute, heathen had glimpses of, 376 
best expressed in Hebrew,----------- 376 
found among early Babylonians,.--- 376 
found in pre-Zoroastrian, Vedic, 
and early Egyptian religions,---- 376 
ind heathenasystems,s22.. bee eee 3771 


literature one ottawa ee 371 
outs of, nothing.) its’ origins. 2222 371 
indirect evidence of, from Script- 
ULC ie moeaeu sero tery seen ee 377, 378 
theories which oppose,.-.--_---..- 378-391 


Dualism opposes, see Dualism. 

emanation opposes, see Emanation. 
Creation from eternity, theory stated, 386 

not necessitated by God’s omnipo- 


TONG) 7S eee Se Ber Se ea 387 
contradictory in terms and irration- 

SUT Sis ee DVS See Ur 387 
another form of the see-saw philos- 

ODD Yeh aera ee eee eee 387 
not necessitated by God’s timeless- 

NESS ose ee ese e eeear 387 
MMCONGCEIVEDlec wits vec se od ceat eee 387 
not consistent with the conception 

of universe as an organism,_-.-_-- 383 
not necessitated by God’s immuta- 

DLT Bie oe Ss a nk eee a 388 


not necessitated by God’s love,--388, 389 
inconsistent with God’s independ- 
ence and personality,.-----_----_-__ 
outgrowth of Unitarian tendencies, 
Creation, opposed by theory of spon- 
taneous generation, see Genera- 
tion, Spontaneous. 
Mosaics 2ecolunt: Of, 222cc-neea eens es 391-397 
asserts originating act of God in,--. 391 
makes God antedate and create mat- 
ter, 
recognizes development,-+---------_-- 
lays the foundation for cosmogony, 392 
can be interpreted in harmony with 
mediate creation or eyolution,.... 392 
not an allegory or myth,.-.-s.---s-.- 394 


389 
389 
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Creation, Mosaic account of, not the 
blending of inconsistent stories,.. 394 
not to be interpreted in a hyperlit- 


CLAM OYracs ueeeat boat oG kel ee 894 
does not use ‘day’ for a period of 
EWEDTY-1OUT UNOUIS, 250-2 -cenccatdeees 394 
is not a precise geological record,-- 395 
its scheme in detail,....-...--_.... 395-397 
tera ture: Upon,s.c22.cac weceseeet 396, 397 
Creation, God’s end in,_..--._-. 22. 397-402 
God’s end in, his own glory,--...---- 398 
God’s chief end in, the manifesta- 
tion: of; hist glory 2c Ae ee 398 


his glory most valuable end in,.... 399 
his glory only end in, consistent 
with his independence and. sover- 


Clam C yy Ace so a2 ea net 899 
his glory the end in, which secures 
every interest of the universe,---- 400 


his glory the end in, because it is 
the end proposed to his creatures, 401 
its final value, its value for God,-. 402 
the doctrine of, its relation to other 
doctrines ,;72- << ss cae es esses 402-410 
its relation to the holiness and be- 
nevolence: of God,2ss222 cscs 402 
first, in what senses ‘ very good,’-.. 402 
pain and imperfection in, before 


moral evil, reasons for,------------- 402 
sets forth wisdom and free-will of 
OMe aS Sate tel re ial aka 404 
Christ in, the Revealer of God, and 
the remedy of pessimism,.--.-...-. 405 
presents God in Providence and Re- 
demp tion; iso cee he oe a eesbose ce 407 
gives value to the Sabbath,_...._--.. 408 
Creation of man, exclusively a fact of 
Scriptures 222 2 ee ee eecae 465 
Scripture declares it an act of God, 465 
Scripture silent on method of,----.. 465 


Scripture does not exclude mediate 
creation of body, if this method 
probable from other sources,...465, 491 


and theistic evolution,.---.-...----.. 466 
his soul, its creation, though medi- 
ate, yet immediate,--_--.._...-.- 466, 491 
not from brute, but from God, 
through: brute, 22222522 o ose ce 467, 469, 472 
the last stage in the development of 
CT pep elie AL RSE TR Ey SSS Ra PENS 469 


unintelligible unless the immanent 
God is regarded as giving new 


impulses to the process,-----...-. 470 
as to soul and body, in a sense im- 
MICULALGy eee ease See ee owas 470 


natural selection, its relations to,-.. 470 
by laws of development, which are 


methods of the Creator,........---- 472 
when finished presents, not a brute, 
DULZARMOAN,» oc ceases edecae wean soe 472 


constitutes him the offspring of 
God, and God his Father,.-.--.-.- 474 
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Creation of man, as taking place 
through Christ, made its product 
a son of God by relationship to 


tie MH termalcSon,.s.esaseaee cee 474 
theory of its occurrence at several 
2 i082 2 si ll as eae ari eR aprunae TE SF 5 481 


and his new creation compared,.. 694 
in it body made corruptible, soul 


incortuptible; visscceces. hese 991 
Creation, continuous, its doctrine,.-.. 415 
dis FACVOCATES, 2 oc8 Vo eee ee ae ace 416 
the element of truth in,.......-..-... 416 
RUSGOTEON oo sui) os fis oo" eo eee 416 
contradicts consciousness,_..--..---.- 416 
exaggerates God’s power at expense 
of other ‘attributiegso5_cccee i eae 417 
renders personal identity inexplica- 
TLS, jcc os aaa cee Se wobeeae moore 417 
tends te. patitheism, 21.2221 417 
CREOEWI OS So a Bea ee ee 392 
Credo quia impossibile est,.......----- 34 
@reeds, gua ws Ge eee 18, 42 
Crime best prevented by conviction of 
its desert of punishment,----------- 655 
Crimen lese majestatis,..__._..-.------ 748 
Criminal. theory,:215 eee een eee 748 
Criticiam, Migher 222 le ee 169-172 
What sit mMmeang: ous 20 oe eee eas 169 
influenced by spirit in which con- 
Mucted.,." ci tetas ce: heute eeete 169, 170 
its teachings on Pentateuch and 
Hexateueh,: 2002 2ia: sens eee 170 
reveals God’s method in making up 
record of his revelation,_--------- 172 
literature upon s25i2 20 oe ee ees 172 
Cumulative warucment..o 222 eee 71 
Cur Deus Homo, synopsis of,---------- 748 
‘Curse? in). Galat@?dopateuceueanedan 760 
‘Custom, immemorial,’ binding,_-_--- 970 


‘Damn,’ its present connotation ac- 
quired from impression made on 
popular mind by Scriptures,_---_- 1046 

‘ Damnation’ in 1 Cor. 11: 22, its mean- 


ING ir nn cicnoe care aee pan seas came 960 
Darwinism, its teaching,..-..__--_--_-- 470 
its). truth cose a ere eens 470 
is not a complete explanation of the 
History Of Uife 08 oe oe eae 470 
fails to account for origin of sub- 
stance and of variations,---------- 470 


does not take account of sudden ap- 
pearance in the geological record 
of important forms of life,.-----.- 470 
leaves gap between highest anthro- 
poid and lowest specimen of man 


UnSpanned yoo. so skew eeu ce 471 
fails to explain many important 
facts: in heredity,.-2susacuen-soenee 471 


must admit that natural selection 
has not yet produced a species, 
as far as we Know,-.----.._.---_--.- 472 

as its author understood it, was 
not opposed to the Christian faith, 473 


INDEX OF 
Day in Gen, 1,cssnensnasecsncas----.----- 35 
DUS TCA n IS) asa oe se 223, 224, 394, 395 
Deacons, their duties,_-..----------- 917, 918 
OPGINATION FOL tooo s2 jis res eee eS 919 
PI CACODUSHCR yaad seas eee en ee eee ae 918 
Dead, Christ’s preaching to,------- 707, 708 
Dead, Egyptian Book of the,----------- 995 
SMCPUCtS 1 TOM jseseace ee see este 995 
PesuTreciOn ily sofas cee eso 1022 
RIMIROU h Aileat a ely a than entee mee 1024 
‘ Deadly. sins, the seven,’ of Roman- 
LEST ays tebe oe ee ae ee ee 571, 572 


Death, spiritual, a consequence of the 
Fall, 
spiritual, in what it consists,------ 


DiVeICal Viterna til Geccssecocenss 656, 982 
physical, a part of the penalty of 
sin proved from Scripture,-_---- 656, 657 
and sin complemental,_.....---..____- 657 
a natural law, on occasion of man’s 
sin, appointed to a moral use,---- 657 


the liberator of souls,---..-.---.-.--. 658 
the penalty of sin, proved from rea- 
ROG ey ee ee ee Ee ed 658 


its universality how alone explained 
consistently with idea of God’s 


Ut CE pe care ee Cok a es 658 
not a necessary law of organized be- 
RDN rested rete ase ea TN 3 SS 658 


higher being might have been at- 
tained without its intervention,-_-- 658 

to Christian not penalty, but chas- 
tisement and privilege,_-_-- 659, 983, 984 


elernalwhat tis csn each esas eS oes 660 
BECONO: se wae ee 648, 982, 983, 1018 
movecessation of being, <<. S222: 984 
as dissolution, cannot affect indivis- 
POICRSOUT coos gnc eke. ee Ce 984 
as a cessation of consciousness pre- 
paratory to other development, 
conmidereds fells eee 986 


cannot terminate the development 
for which man was made,---------- 
cannot so extinguish being that no 
future vindication of God’s moral 
government is possible,_------_--_.- 
cannot, by annihilation, falsify the 
testimony of man’s nature to im- 
mortality, 989 
man’s body only made liable to,--.- 991 
as applied to soul, designates an un- 
holy and unhappy state of being,-- 992 


consciousness after, indicated in 
TATY, WNCCIPCUTCS Gee aancnce ese. 993, 994 
AIOE eee ees ee er Sate LUE 994 
Ber CRIs, s 2 Sos es Oe Oe 1013 

its passionless and statuesque tran- 
UU by. | propuetiC,tac-cuansossaece CS 1016 
Decree to act not the act,--.------- 354, 359 

Decree, the divine, permissive in case 
2) As | se lyn cateeanah adaee dear Pak 354, 365 
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Decree, NOt & CAUSE, aanmnasmnansnnaea-- 360 
of end and means combined,-_-353, 363, 364 
does not efficiently work evil choices 


to permit sin, and the fact of the 
permission of sin equally equitable, 365 

to initiate a system in which sin 
has a place, how consistent with 


God's: holiness ?22sse-nesoncet.s see 367 
Decrees of? God.) thes se Se 353-370 
theit definition,.22.--22s22 2 358-355 


many to us, yet in nature one plan, 353 
relations between, not chronological 


Dit MOSCA, Rees Sek ae ee eee 353 
Without necessity,cii ee ee 353 
relate to things outside of God,----- 353 
respect acts, both of God and free 

CLGRTUITES, oneness 354 
not addressed to creatures,_-..--_-_- 354 
all human acts covered by,---------- 354 


none of them read ‘ you shall sin,’_~ 354 
sinful acts of men, how related to, 354 
how. GlVid ed oon ss eee ee 355 
declared by Scripture to include all 
things, 
declared by Scripture to deal with 
special things and events, 35) 
proved from divine foreknowledge, 356 
respect foreseen results,------------- 356 
provd from divine wisdom,_--------- 
proved from divine immutability, 


proved from the divine benevolence, 359 
a ground of thanksgiving, 359 
not inconsistent with man’s free 
agency, 859 
do not remove motive for exertion, 363 
ANUP LATC cee ee ae eee eu oe re 363 
CNCOULAL CH CILOPt, 22 ne See 
they do not make God the author of 
sin, 365 
practical uses of the doctrine of,-- 368 
the doctrine of, dear to matured un- 
derstanding and deep experience, 368 
how the doctrine should be preached, 369 


Deisni + denned, {--cos es eee cos eesesnes 414 
some of its advocates,_--------------- 414 
an exaggeration of God’s transcend- 

TeV SV cl ph RUD Meee TAA ln ie nee cea as 414 
rests upon a false analogy,---------- 415 
a system of anthropomorphism,----- 415 


denies providential interference,---. 415 


tends «to; sathelsm,-osuss sees ences 415 
“Dell yerin co Om otball,--ses-easee nea 457 
Delphicworacle;= ols. a2. eee ene nea 136 
Demons, see Angels, evil. 
Depravity, explained by a personal 
act in the previous timeless state 
Of being 22 soso. Sake SE 488 
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Depravity, Federal theory of,..-.- 612, 613 
Augustinian theory of,---.---..--- 619, 620 
REST So aa 2 ie RD eee Rae OS | 637 
LOCAL ies meaning. oe. oe 637-639 
is subjective pollution,_.._.._--__- 645, 646 
RIS US NOs 645, 756-758 
of human will, requires special di- 
mate annnence,. Son ee 784 
CrcAll- humanity, 0. Gog ee ee 813 
Determinatio est negatio,.-------.---_- 9 
Determinism ,«.-2 2) ose ee es 362, 507-510 


Deus nescit se quid est quia non est 


QUID; aracnnenaucns res tener ne ee eaceteS 244 
Deuteronomy, peseseceeeeeese 167-169, 171, 239 
Devil, oc easwcaBudeenkscnccausssaatese 454, 455 
Dextra Dei ubique est,.._.__-.-..--___- 708 


Diabolus nullus, nullus Redemptor,... 462 


Diatoms, and natural selection,....-_- 471 
Dichotomous and Dichotomy, see Man. 
DICE TRE, MEMO ee eee MOR eee 645, 1056 
Dienity sche pluraliol cases oe ee oe 318 
Disciples or Campbellites,.._.. 821, 840, 947 
Discrepancies, alleged, in Scripture, 
SE a Saas SER VES Shae NN 107, 108, 173, 174 
Divorce, permitted by Moses,....--..-- 230 
DOC CTE, sire cet te a ae a ae al ene mE 670 
UPOCTOT SONG CUCUSjacnenuccson eaneneeoses 44 
DIOCCON CUO TIUS jinnenanwenndopecssmeseans 45 
TPOCERING, Aca eae one ceee eats 17, 33, 34 
Documentary evidence,-..----.----.- 141, 142 
WodGridzve's sdréam no ees eee eee 453 
Dogmatic system implied in Script- 

1 Get SV taka ae Gee NGS bs Nh ki nea IRD SAS Hae ae 15 
Doematismyns 2st a cece et re ae ee 42 
Domine, quousque? Calvin’s motto, 1008 
Donum-supernaturdle,.c_.-2..--.-.-=--- 522 
Dort, SyMOO Of seasces eave ek eeeene 614, 777 
Douay version, Mat. 26: 28 in,....---- 965 
Duslism,: two LOrms) Ol tees eee eee 378 

a form of, holds two distinct and 

co-eternal principles,------.--.-_---- 378 

a history of this form of,~-.----.- 378-380 
this form of, presses the maxim ex 

nihilo nihil fit too far,-------------- 380 


this form of, applies the test of in- 
conceivibility too rigidly,-...-.--- 380 
this form of, unphilosophical,_------ 381 
this form of, limits God’s power and 
blessedness, 
this form of, fails to account for 
MOPal ey cavensese wena sees ceeonsee 
another form of, holds the exist- 
ence of two antagonistic spirits, 


382 

this form of, at variance with the 
Scriptural representation of God, 382 

this form of, opposed to the Scrip- 
tural representation of the Prince 


OF EV sacks e cena hea ae eee me 382 
Ducit quemque voluptas,._------------- 299 
Duties, our, not all disclosed in rey- 

BES IOIN, \ nccow ra tucgnetivcmineebabiienieeceoconekan AMER 
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ETHOOIGNS, cane canannthbnganctngauenid €69 
bE ET Se SSE EES 669, 670 
BCCICGIABTCRS, ccc ennneces conan centncn sae 240 
PA ACIOIORY |. anninencthinwnedosttiesecenbe 887-980 
Eden, adapted to infantile and inno- 
Cene manhood we. sl baa tee 583 
Education, by impersonal law, and by 


personal dependence,------_--.---._ 434 
Efficacious call, its nature,--_--_-. 792, 793 
POR UIZCD CO,’ > ocsccs nono sae a ae 335 
Ego, cognition of it logically pre- 
cedes that of non-ego,_...._-_-.... 104 
Egyptian language, old, its linguistic 
WAIN suis wnnminees oe aeened pee 497 


idea of blessedness of future life de- 
pendent on preservation of body,-- 995 
idea of permanent union of soul 


800 /DODYesns: ne cee keene 1022 
way of representing God,~------- 376, 377 
knowledge of future state,.-----__.- 995 

Hinzigée, der, every man is,-------_._ 853 
Bildership,-plural,osse-s22-ce a ee eeee 915, 916 
Election, its relation to God’s de- 


crees, 355 
logically subsequent to redemption 777 
not to share in atonement but to 


special influence of Spirit,.------- 779 
GGCEING:ZOL gta cosoe eee enone eee ee 779-790 
definitions 2a225 4. 2. 22o ea oc eee 779 
proof from Scripture,_..---------- 779-782 
statement preliminary to proof,_--_ 779 
asserted of certain individuals,_-._ 780 
asserted in connection with divine 

foreknowledge, ---------~-------- 780, 781 


asserted to be a matter of grace,-__ 781 
connected with a giving by Father 

to Son of certain persons,-_------- 781 
connected with union with Christ, 781 
connected with entry in the Lamb’s 


Book vol, bile) -2 ia eco ee ee 781 
conected with allotment as disciples 
to certain believers;.-.--.--_--_--.-- 782 


conected with a special call of God, 782 
connected with a birth by God’s 


WPL he ein ct ceeapectne cere 782 
connected with gift of repentance 
and :faith: cease etooo pec ee eee 782 


connected with holiness and good , 


works as a gift,-------------------- 782! 
Lutheran View 0l,<-2-ssesse5sess—m 782, 783: 
Arminian view of,------------------- 783, 
a group of views concerning,-------- 783 


proved from reason,---......--.-- 783-785. 
is the purpose or choice which pre- 
cedes gift of regenerating grace,-- 783 
is not conditioned on merit or faith 
in chosen, 784 
needed by depravity of human will, 784 


other considerations which make it 
more acceptable to reason,-------- 785 

ODJECHIONS 200, coe tace aa eae ee noeeae 785-790 

is unjust, <2 enccweasioeansansene 785 
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Hilectiony. 18) PaTtiqljecoe. 2-55-3222 2 We 786 
the ethical side of natural selection, 786 


ISPATDILEAT Vee anccseom nena nse eas on oan 787 
ISSUING A Gy cms noose cee 787, 788 
POSCCES” OTIC Chas ete eeet neces eee nena 788 
discourages’ ehort,” 203-5 -=-0~—— 788, 789 
implies reprobation,_....-..------- 789, 790 
LHiSG OL, BUCHOS OH,J-ccooeasate ans eeos 790 
Hiijany his *transtavion, 2..-2s2s--"---—~ 995 
Jon. then DAaptist assess scons aase a= 1018 
Hlizabeth, Queen, immersed,-_--------- 937 
NUON. Poe acue Soot ce eee ene 318, 319 
Emanation theory of origin of uni- 
WOlS Orato nset Sanaa Baan tocaaa 378-383 


Empirical theory of morals, truth in, 501 
reconciled with intuitional theory, 501 
Encratites, deny to woman ‘the im- 


PIR -O he GOU sues tec wesmeaieeecaceaeas 524 
PNCOrA WOMAN Ol. sno sea ceeasceccenec con 966 
mEntremics. KOM Do L0;ohceucwstwoccece 719 
nersy, mental, lifes ocoeses- aes 252 

MESiShOCsmLOUCE, -nce sac ccus soem oe eee 252 
universe derived from,..---_---..-.- 252 
its change into force is creation,-. 252 
CISSIOR TION: Of, steak = a aoenceenes 374, 415 
Enghis and Neanderthal crania,..---. 471 
Mtv COs GOO si csos. nanan 569, 817, 818 
Bnoch-transiation. Of: —<-s<------c-- 658, 994 
EN VITONMEN ty aa-sooease-esce 426, 1034, 1049 
Hophyte ‘and, Hoz00n, 222+. s--sacs-5-— 395 
PIPICULeaNnisM, (coos secon concen lke 91, 184, 299 


Error, systems of, suggest organizing 


superhuman intelligences, ~-------- 457 
Errors in Scripture, alleged,-.--.--- 222-236 
Sch at Olosye sees ones: Sn eae 981-1056 
Esprit gelé (matter) Schelling’s bon 

MOt to siae nec us deece Bee les wet eece nas 386 
LESS SSS See se a a a 787 
HsthersnvooOkt: Ot ce. seseceeossesen 237, 309 
CCIE | Silty aly canonesseencoasa=. 1034, 1048 
DIRS 008 ga SRLS lg ee Se eee agent se oe 276 
Ethics, how conditioned,..-----...--... 3 

Christian and Christian faith insep- 

PWG 0 tele tle ace Rea 2 erent SP ea es ree 636 
Eucharist, see Supper, the Lord’s. 
NUTS SO) (Cita WS a es an ee 15 
Hutychians (Monophysites) ---------- 672 
VO npe eae eon eo en Se oat 525, 526, 676 
Evidence, principles of, ----------- 141-144 
Gg ge ES LR RES prea 354, 1053 


Evolution, behind that of our own 
reason stands the Supreme Reason, 25 
and revelation constitute nature,-. 26 


an, of Scripture as of natural 
RCIONCOten eae ee teen ance eucesehiecem 35 

of ideas, not from sense to non- 
SEU LES Ey op sheet BS hls ae eS 64 


has given man the height from 
which he can discern stars of 
moral truth previously hidden be- 
LOWUNee MOLEZON sasseseeasasos anna 65 

@ process, not a power, 
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Erolution, only a method of God,---. 76 


BPGH OT DUPDORC Hacc soccesck eee sce ee 76 
awake to ends within the universe, 
but not to the great end of the 
UINIVGESES TISGli Me cenea tenses once e 76 
answers objections by showing the 
development of useful collocations 
from initial imperfections, ______- 78 
has reinforced the evidences of in- 
telligence in the universe, -~-----_- (Gs) 
transfers cause to an immanent ra- 
tional<principle, 22. ae eee 79 
a materialized, logical process, --.. 84 
of universe inexplicable unless mat- 
ter is moved from without,_-----_- 92 
extension and, being, having thought 
and will, reveals itself in,--...--- 101 


only another name for Christ, ~-_-- 109 

views nature as a progressive or- 
der consisting of higher levels and 
phenomena unknown before, 

its principle, the Logos or Divine 


RCASO RS Giana koe beeen Oe ae ee ae 123 
its continuity that of plan not of 
LOR CO sta sn Le ee a ee eee eee 123 


depends on increments of force with 
persisteney-1of< plan sss2sec2-- see ee 
irreconcilable with Deism and its 
distant God, 
the basis and background of a Chris- 
tianity which believes in a dyna- 
mical universe of which a _ per- 
sonal and loving God is the inner 
source of energy, 
implies not the uniformity, but umi- 
versality of law, 
has successive stages, with new laws 
coming in, and becoming domi- 
nant, 125 
of Hegel, a fact but fatalistic,..-- 176 
of human society not primarily in- 


tellectual, but religious, -----.---- 194 
is developing reverence with its 
allied: qualities ss soe eee 194 


if not recognized in Scripture leads 
to a denial of its unity, 
of ‘Truth — evolyable from the 
whole, evolved at last painfully,’_- 218 
has given us a new Bible—a book 
which has grown, ------.-- 224, 230, 231 
in a progress in prophecy, doctrine 
and church-polity seen in Paul’s 


CDISULER ees So eee 236 
not a tale of battle, but a love- 
SLOLY sce seetes th osaswenceseeecnetwere ae 264 


the object of nature, and altruism 
the object of evolution,..---------- 

explains the world as the return of 
theshighest: tonitself,-2e2s-=eee 266 

in the idea of holiness and love 
exhibited in the paleontological 
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struggle for life and for the life 


OLSOUNETE eee en tease ceo euea sees 268, 393 
Evolution, is God’s omnipresence in--- 
LTD CMe stern ea eee Ce ee 282 

of his own being, God not shut up 
hO PUNE CeNSaI, oo oe ee 287 


working out a nobler and nobler 
justice is proof that God is just,-- 292 

a method of Christ’s operation,_-_--- 311 

in its next scientific form will main- 
tain the divineness of man and 
exalt Jesus of Nazareth to an emi- 


nence secure and supreme,-------- 328 
‘Father,’ more than symbol of 
the ‘causeof organic, s2025- 232-222 334 


and gravitation, all the laws of, are 
the work and manifestation of the 


Present Cmts a5 oe ae Sees ee 337 
the conception of God in, leads to 

a Trinitarian conception,.--------- 349 
theological, are the heathen trini- 

TIGS USEAPOS Nate aoe ee sO 352 
is a regress terminating in the nec- 

essityiofia creator ers Pike ese ok 874 
a self, of God, so Stoic monism 

regarded the world,--_----------..- 3889 
implies previous involution,_---~---- 390 


assumes initial arrangements con- 
taining the possibilities of the or- 


der afterwards evolved,------------ 390 
unable to create something out of 
NOES ae ees ee ee ee 390 


the attempt to comprehend the world 

of experience in terms of funda- 

mental idealistic postulates,_----- 390 
that ignores freedom of God is pan- 

theistic; (Cees eee a 390 
from the nebula to man, unfolds a 

DD IVANE: TS Clie eee ee ie ees 390 
but a habitual operation of God,---- 390 
not an eternal or self-originated 

DEOCESN ip eee oer ee ee eeee ee ec 391 
natural selection without teleolog- 

ical factors cannot account for 


blaloekeall pee ee es eae ee 391 
and creation, no antagonism  be- 

EWC CRU Bee oe eee Se eer es 391 
Lt ib DA aiad Geagt Rs eae Se Ree 392 
Spencer’s. definition of, stated and 

CRU Gime yee A Ce 892 


illustrated .in progress from Oro- 
hippus to horse of the present,---- 392 

of inorganic forces and materials, 
an, in this the source of animate 
species, yet the Mosaic account of 
creation not discredited,---------- 392 

in all forms of energy, higher and 
lower, dependent directly on will 


the struggle for life in palzontolog- 
ical stages of, the beginning of 
the sense of right and justice, 268, 393 
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Evolution, the struggle for the life of 

others in paleontological stages 
of, the beginning of altruism,__268, 393 

the science of, has strengthened 


RELCOIO Ts oc ato neal as are ate ae 397 
its flow constitutes the self-revala- 
tion of the Infinite One,_-.-_______ 413 


process of, easier believed in as a 
divine self-evolution than as a 
mechanical (proces,- sce. wee eae 459 

of man, physical and psychical, no 
exception to process of, yet faith 
Ba Od iataed 2 eg ge 465 

cannot be explained without taking 
into account the originating agency 


OE OE hee SC eae ee 465 
does not make the idea of Creator 
SUperMUO US! Week ae a ee Nees 466 


theist must accept, if he keep his 
argument for existence of God 
from .unity of désigni.ii neces ake 466 
of music depends on power of trans- 
mitting intellectual achievements, 466 
unintelligible except as immanent 
God gives new impulses to the pro- 
COSS)) Ne NE te eee es 470 
according to Mivart, it can account 
neither for body or soul of man,-_- 472 
still incomplete, man is still on all 


POUT S 5 Vee Vi ek eR hy ey eee reeds ees 472 
an atheistic, a reversion to the sav- 
BLE ive Wes ee sae ere Euan eee meas 473 


theistic, regards human nature as 
efflux and reflection of the Divine 
Personality) coe eee 473 
atheistic: satirized, 225022252 es 473 
a superior intelligence has guided,-. 473 
phylogenetic, in the creation of Eve, 525 
normal, man’s will may induce a 
counter-evolution t0,.-..-+_-.-..-.. 59 
the goal of man’s, is Christ,...-_-.. 680 
the derivation of spiritual gifts from 
the Second Adam consonant with, 681 
of humanity, the whole, depicted in 


the Cross ‘and’ Passion,--- nee. 716 
the process by which sons of God 
are: ;fenera ted, 22 eee eee 967 


Example, Christ did not simply set,-- 732 
Exegesis based on trustworthiness of 


verbal vehicle of inspiration,----_- 216 
Exercise-system of Hopkins and Em- 
IDOHS oo esky 45, 416, 417, 584, 607, 822 
Existence of God, see God. 
HG: Nihiloquimgl file 522s s me cn an ccnee 380 
Hixperience, 45-0 tee eee anes 28, 63-65 
Expiation, representative, recognized 
ANION GTCCES, 2 oon  cun eee 723 
Hizra, hisrelation. to (QO. 1 .-vasecce= 167 
Bact local, truth universal 2220-22232 240 
Facts not to be neglected, because 
relations are obscure,--------_-----. 36 


Faculties, mental, man’s three,.....--. 487 
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it is possible without assurance?_- 845 
necessarily leads to goods works,-- 846 
is not to be confounded with love 


OP ROUEOIEN CE, sss eens seen sone ee 847 
a work and yet excluded from the 
COteLOFY.. Of WOLrks,..-.--2--5-c------ 847 


instrumental cause of salvation,---. 847 
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Faith, a higher sort of knowledge,--. 3| Faith, the intermediate factor be- 
physical science rests on,------------ 3 tween undeveloped tendency to- 
never opposed to reason,_------------ 3 ward God and developed affection 
conditioned by holy affection,_-----_ 3 TOM GOO saa ee ee a re a 847 
Het OlsINnteerals SOUL, 2-2-8 ote oe 4; must not be confounded with its 
can alone furnish material for a TLULLN i sehoa seme nee ee Pe 848 

NCLENTIIC. THEOlORY ces pases oder 4)» the: setiwierray facet sed Jol pe 848 
eR: ECE PRAMAS SAA Ee SPSS ME aPC 5] is susceptible of increase,___-----_-_- 848 
its fiducia includes notitia,---------- 5} authors on the general subject of,-. 849 
its place in the Arminian system, why justified by faith rather than 

REESE ER SS ee NEE AERIS pe 605, 864 other graces 7... ue en teen ces et S64 
in a truth, possible in spite of dif- not with the work of Christ a joint 

ficulties to us insoluble,------------ 629 cause of justification,..--......_-__ 864 
does not save, but atonement which its relation to justification,_-.-._.-- 865 

TEP MGCP Siamese edeame ese can ena s aoe 771} the mediate cause of sanctification, 872 
saving, is the gift of God,--_----_---- 782} secures righteousness (justification 
an effect, not cause, of election,_--. 784 plus sanctification) ,---.._..-...-__- 873 
involves repentance,.----.......-.... 836 | Faithfulness, Divine, -~----------__- 288, 289 
BOOLOG, sino cenenewcieee sao sda anew ane 836] Fall, Scriptural account of tempta- 
CTE 5 RR ATR Het Se BI TE 837 Tomy arid) eG 582-585 
an intellectual element (notitia, if account of, mythical, yet inspired 

Predera ene) AN aeons 837 and. DROMEADILE, 2 ooo eh 582 
must lay hold of a present Christ,-- 837/ reasons for regarding account of, 
an emotional element (assensus, Ase historical, a <1 eee aes eee 582, 583 

CROUEPG PICO \ 1D caso keer 837| the stages of temptation that pre- 

a voluntary element (fiducia, cre- £1215 (25 Pat mee IR He SL eth ea 584, 585 

dere in Deum) in,...--.--.--...---- 838 | how possible to a holy being ?_---585, 585 
self-surrender to good physician,---- 888| incorrect explanations of,--.--------- 585 
the reflection of the Divine know- God notrite sushore ke 586 

ing and willing in man’s finite was man’s free act of revolt from 

2) Cg | Se aE See oes eee nse 838 Codi ree pea ee soe 58? 
its most important element, will,--- 888] cannot be explained on grounds of 
is a bond between persons,.--------- 839 TORHOT A ake Sale cueesuk tee 587 
appropriates Christ as source of was wilful resistance to the in- 

pardons and lite sooo en ee 839 Working) Gods. sity Se ees os 587 
its three elements illustrated, se oot 839 was choice of supreme love to the 
phrases descriptive of,.-------------- 839 world and self rather than su- 
no element in, must be exaggerated preme devotion to God,--.-------- 587 

at expense of the others,--------- 839] cannot be explained psychologically, 587 
views refuted by a proper concep- is an ‘ultimate: fact, ic+2 403-22 us. 587 

LE A ci a SIRS ES eRe ORRIN 840! an immanent preference which was 
an act of the affections and will,--- 840 first a choice and then an affec- 
not a purely intellectual state,_---- 841 La eit Sica tf Us eRe AG ESWC MEE eo 588 
is a moral act, and involves respon- God’s permission of the temptation 

sibility, . ----------------------------- 841 preceding, benevolent,--_----------- 588 
saving, its general and particular not Satanic, because not self-orig- 

ODICCUSS seceerera~naeenawaearenasna=as 842 Dre HOC eth os cs eee A haa ea ek 588 
is believing in God as far as he has its temptation objectified in an em- 

revealed himself,--___.-.-___.___.=. 842 bodied seducer, an advantage,_-__- 588 
is it ever produced ‘without a presented no temptation having 

BECK CROE 8 capes eanrenengeona> 843, 844 tendency in itself to lead astray, 
ere rOUnG Ou, TAIL, oe, CXternas Pa Pati oe aa eee Lig ea foray 588, 589 

word, .--------.---------------------- 844) the slightness of the command in, 
its ground of assurance, the Spirit’s the best test of obedience,_-------- 589 
sewer. Witness, oc tee nana 2-- 844) the command in, was not arbitrary, 589 


the greatness of the sanction in- 
curred in, had been announced and 


should have deterred,--------------- 590 
the revelation of a will alienated 
from: Goda osss0 22820 ae ee eee 590 


physical death a consequence of,--.. 590 
brought. death: at: onceea-- ees ee 590 
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Fall, mortal effects of the, counter- 
actedmilly Veracen oo ose eee 590 
death said by some not to be a 
cOnseuuEnce OL the .2acl tes ee 591 


Spiritual death, a consequence of,-- 591 
arrested the original tendency of 

man’s whole nature to God,_------. 591 
depraved man’s moral and religious 

MACUL EC Ceo co lero s ee ee a ee 591 
left him with his will fundamental- 

ly inclined to evil,_------ jpn hc 592 
darkened the intuition of reason,_-. 592 
rendered conscience perverse in its 


judgment Sc Er Aee esc meee se 592 | 
terminated man’s unrestrained in- 

tercourse with God,_--L--.-..... 592, 593 
imposed banishment from the gar- 

den, sere feo ee eee 593 


constituted Adam’s posterity sinful, 
see Imputation. 
of human nature could only occur 


IN SAGA eee wee erase eee eee 629 
repented of, because apostasy of our 

COMMON -NAtULC zo secede eee e oe eanee 629 
all responsible for the one sin of 

the assrace-siniees teu se eee 630 
has depraved human nature,--------- 637 


has rendered human nature totally 
unable to do that which is good 
inmGod's; Sisht. noe ee 640 

has brought the race under obliga- 
tion to render satisfaction for 
self-determined violation of law,-- 644 


Fallen condition of man, Romanist 
and Protestant views of,------- 521, 522 
HWalsehnood ses what tseseestees soot eee oe 569 
HMatalismyte ea abs Sete ae 42 
Fate and the decrees of God,---------- 363 


Father, God as, see Trinity. 
‘Father,’ how applied to whole Trin- 


Fe Ea a iF ak Benedetto ea 333 
* QUT, ya DO Rt caesarean eae 334 
Federal theology,--------- 45, 46, 50, 612-616 
Peeling. 2obes sro Se ee es LT 9200 21 
Fellowship, Christian, not church,---- 979 
Metichism icra.) Oo eo ee oo 56, 5382 
Fiction, the truest, has no heroes,-_--- 575 
Finalcausejces 22 e2cseee 44, 52, 60, 62, 75-77 
Final Things, doctrine of,--------- 981-1056 
PIngiityiet see eee ee FUE EER Ser 
Fishes, the earliest, ganoids large and 
MOVANGCER Wi et O,o cans a sen dae e oa 47 
Hleghin sicre . reee ee 562, 588, 673 
‘ Fold,’ none under New Dispensation, 807 
PONS LUPUS core nee ee enna ee 341 
Force, no mental image of,------------ 7 
not the atom, the real ultimate,---. 91 
a property of matter, --.--2_------2 91, 96 
behind all its forms, co-ordinating 
TTT Se ee a ee ee ee eee 95 
atom “aicentrevOL, 26020527 eeenteesosns 96 
matter a manifestation of,.--.---- 96, 109 
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Force, expressed in vibrations foun- 
dation of all we know of extended 


ECDC ARRAS Sa na SR Be on eis 96 
the only, we know is that of our 

PRINTS, eyo ttre eee pee doen 96 
real, lies in the Divine Being, as 

living, vactive” will,..20 97 


matter and mind as _ respectively 
external and internal centres of,-. 98 
as a function of will,----- 99, 109, 415, 416 
all except that of men’s free will, is 
CUA WollR OL! GOL case tee tears = ee 99 
Che productiol, Will, caceaseneas ie ola eee 109 
in universe works in rational ways 
and must be product of spirit,.... 109 
Christ, the principle of every man- 


ILESEALLON VOlg= see ce aes» enemas 109 
is God with his moral attributes 
OUI TOG, clatter ta oon eieee 259 
is energy under resistance,_.....__-_- 3871 
is energy manifesting itself under 
self-conditioning or differential 
TOPS) nce cceccevestens aera eae 371 
identified with the Divine Will, the- 
ories in! which, 2 fai 220. vedas eee 412 
and will are one in God,_-----.---_-_ 412 


every natural, a generic volition of 
God, 
a portion of God’s, disjoined from 
him in the free-will of intelligent 


DGINER Vo cenece sen eens ae eee eee 414 
super cuncta, subter cuncta,.-------- 414 
not always Divine will,-------------- 416 
in its various differentations ad- 

JUSted *by;GOd ooo. aecea see 436 

Foreknowledge of God of all future 

OCtS: Girectlyjoncns satoeaeee eee 284 
acts of free will excepted by some, 

pate Brena vata Neen abiph ar Ca bee eet 8201S, 284, 285 
denial of the absolute, productive of 

OTCAG, Sea ck oe eee eee 285 
regarded by some as insoluble,------ 285 
perhaps explicable by the possibil- 

ity of an all-embracing present,_- 285 
constant teaching of Scripture 

TAVOTOR esate aces qan ete neeae ae meee 285 
mediate; what. sconce cee eee eee 285 
immediate, wuat focente ees eee eee eee 285 
if intuitive, difficulty removed,---- 

2 ae See eke aoe eae aes 285, 357, 362 
rests on fore-ordination,.---------.- ~ 856 
preceded logically by decree,----- 356, 807 
of undecreed actuals (scientia med- 

i1)G 4NOU PPOSSi Diese aoe casa ens Soe 357 
EWOWKINGS 0 Lye scee tees eee ee 358 
the middle knowledge of Molina,-_--- 358 
OLMingivid Walls. qs 2-2 5-seane es cneoee 781 
distinguished from fore-ordination,_ 781 

Forgiveness, not in nature but in 

BTA OG, io mance me mse sianet aw anaee 548 
cannot be granted unconditionally 

by public Dodies,.-..._.--- eee 766 


INDEX OF 


Forgiveness, more than the taking 


AWAY Ofe penaltVeecesscees-- sec e ots 767 
optional with God since he makes 
BETISTACHON  wecneccseeesceeseree esos 767 
human accorded without atonement, 
Ta VeNObe Clyne (i425 sseen eto sR 835 
defined in personal, ethical and legal 
RODS prea. wee e eee kan oteaeenceer 854, 855 
Goss act.ag) Mather. occ ccaenencce oe 855 
NONGsint NA UIT ewes ae eee er oce a oo 855 


does not ensure immediate removal 
of natural consequences of sin,--- 855 
the peculiar characteristic of Chris- 


HONMEXPCLIChCeyssccsn tee aspen ana e 856 
Fore-ordination, its nature,-.------ 355, 381 
the basis of foreknowledge,---------- 356 


distinguished from foreknowledge,-- 781 
Forms of thought are facts of nature, 10 


Fourth gospel, its genuineness,-------- 151 
Free agency defined,---.-------.-------- 360 
Cana predict. its; action, -—---22c2-- =e 360 
Freedom, man’s, consistent with the 
divimewudecreesyi22 25 322s 859-362 
fourssenses) of word,--~=....-=.-----= 361 
org inditterence;s22222 tae ee ee 362 


of choice, which is not incompat- 
ible with the complete bondage of 


FE Id aan tn a eases esaareawewvesimlanaween eet 509, 510 
remnants of, left to man,-------- 510, 640 
Freundlos war der grosse Welten- 
WINELEL CY i eure ae ee ee LUTE Es 386 
Fiirsehung and Vorsehung combined 
Tne erOVidence? 342. — 522 oe. 2 eee 419 
Future life, the evidence of Jewish 
[syedh Coyenn bay: bee eS ee 994 
Egyptian ideas about,---------------- 995 
Moses instructed in Egyptian ‘ learn- 
ieee CONCERN 2c ceeoe ene eae = 995 
proof-texts for,------------------------ 996 
doctrine of Pharisees supports,------ 996 
Christ's: arzument:-for,---------- 52h 996 


argument for, presupposes the exist- 
ence of a truthful, wise and good 


(Re RON yt eee ee BEES ae a eee 996 
the most conclusive proof of, Christ’s 
Pesurrvectiony (ps5 seis eas ne nace wane 997 
Christ taught the doctrine of,------- 997 
a revelation of, needed,-------------- 997 
Futurist method of interpreting Rev- 
CIA ONG = cera e Rance sew a rteenw en whenoe= 1009 
Galton’s view, of plety,-----..-----2.--- 83 
Ganoids, the first geologic fishes,------ 470 
Genachie,aas, sin is,---- 22.2 =<=2 =. 566 
Genealogies of Scripture,--------------- 229 
Generation, as applied to the Son, 340-343 
BUONLANCOUS Mia senaeneac senene ncaa anos 3889 
Genuineness of the Christian docu- 
CC CL ee oe 143-154 
Octhe,.pooks of) O}T:,225-—---5-_- 165-172 
Genus apotelesmaticum,-..------------- 686 
NOLOMMELICINT, Sennen nn asa casseosneeo-=- 686 
majestaticum, cc0-------- peothosesea 686 


Ch 


SUBJECTS, 1079 
Genus. tapeinoticon,-.--....-..-_.-.---= 686 
Re ee ae mini neret come cw tam acaatoe 533 
RFORIPOI OO) Gracin mn een een ewes 677, 731 
Gewordene, das, is not sin,-...._..__-_. 566 
Glory, final state of righteous,..-..._- 1029 
his own, why God’s end in crea- 

GLOW Peeters renee ce reo, 397-402 
Gnostice Hplonisimh s-seesae—s sat. eo 669, 670 
Gnostlesy iicssccseseeee ease 20, 378, 383, 487 


God, the subject of theology, though 
apprehended by faith, yet a sub- 


ject. of (sclencemece estes shee ee oo 3 
human mind can recognize God,.---- 4 
though not phenomenal, can be 

BOO D 4 acon canna siurehonsese ead 5 
because of analogies between his 

nature and ours, can be known,_-. 7 
though no adequate image of, can 

be formed, yet may be known,..---- 7 
since all predicates of God are not 

negative, he may be known,-_-_---- 9 
so limited and defined, that he may 

DER KRO WIS cers se abe ee Bee rays ar seer 10 
his laws of thought ours, and so he 

mayer bes known, oo 10 
can reveal himself by external reve- 

IR TION Res cow atte a ta ewce anne aes 12 
revealed in nature, history, con- 

Sciences  Scripcure,saccsewacenccees 14 
Christ the only revealer of,----..---_ 14 
the existences Of, <2. 20 asec 52-110 
definitions’ of the: term, 2<225.2 se 52 
his existence a first truth, or ration- 

Cle 1G UEELOT aes eee ee ee 52 
his existence conditions observation 

and ressoning){--sseee- Zoe ee 52 


his existence rises into conscious- 
hess on reflection on phenomena 


of nature ands mind, cee. 52 
knowledge of his existence, univer- 

CT: | Wa legs US GE CEOS ins BAM ef an Peps Mle SLM 56-58 
knowledge of his existence, neces- 

SONY st once nncere ss seat ane eas 58, 59 


knowledge of his existence, logically 
independent of and prior to, all 


other knowledge, wena 59-62 
other suggested sources of our idea 

Oigy camp actyinteancapiema anos aanameen 62-67 
idea of, not from external revela- 

TION he cwaan can cewon So eee eee te 62, 63 
idea of, not from tradition,.---__--__ 63 
idea of, not from experience,_----- 63-65 
idea of, not from sense perception 

ANG LONCCHON oun sce ots sees ea 63, 64 


idea of, not from race-experience, 64, 65 
idea of, not from actual contact of 
our sensitive nature with God, 65 
rational intuition of, sometimes be- 
comes presentative,-_-------------.-. 65 
idea of, does not arise from reason- 


ing, cs i i ase aa es a ete a RLS 66 
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God, faith in, not proportioned to 
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God, his acts and words arise from 


strength of reasoning faculty,---. 65 
we know more of, than reasoning 


Cans Lastinn sees li Sree 65, 66 
idea of, not derived from inference, 
Eee eee nec: cine ten 66, 67 
belief in, not a mere working hy- 
DOUNESIN cet l ok se eee ees eS 67 
intuition of, its contents,--...---... 67-70 
what he is, men to some extent 
EBOW sintinl tively;--ase eo eee 67 


@ presentative intuition of, possible, 67 
a presentative intuition of, perhaps 


normaljexperiences ssc ee ee 67 
loss of love has weakened rational 
intuition: Obes 22sec sor ee 67 


the passage of the intuition of, into 
personal and presentative knowl- 
OURO soo Coes oo es ee Be ee 68 
his existence not proved but as- 
sumed and declared in Scripture, 68 
evidence of his existence inlaid in 
MAaNie MNAbULe; 222 ewes eS 68 
knowledge of, though intuitive may 
be explicated and confirmed by 
areumMen Gia scc cool h eu ee 71 
the intuition of, supported by argu- 
ments probable and cumulative,.. 71 
the intuition of, explicated by re- 


flection and reasoning,--.-..--.-_-_ 72 
arguments for existence of, classi- 

VL RUSTE Si CREAR, Rope: Paes eco sN eeeor 72 
Cosmological Argument for his ex- 

ISECHCO uk cn cease a eee caeea 73-75 
its proper statement,--_...-.---__--_- 73 
its “~GeheCte, aoa ee ee ce oe 73, 74 
20S) VOR stir eer anawmsenmeensanae 74, 75 
Teleological Argument for his exist- 

SG yates ee So ee ae eee 75-80 
SISe NA tOLe 2 Me eee eo oe ee 75-78 
TtSGeheeti size ce anew hie ea ee 78-80 
TERE VALIO Ae te ee ie te a 80 
Anthropological Argument for his 

eISteNn Ce, janes BS 80-85 
TESS NA TUTE ee eee ae en ec 80-83 
ites defects coset ee se ae ee 84 
LiB SVC eee oa ee oe ees 84, 85 
Historical Argument for his exist- 

ON CC pes eee en ean oe ames totais 85 


Biblical Argument for his existence, 85 
Ontological Argument for his exist- 


ORCC eee mee en eee en eee ne mee 85-89 
bissthree: forms, <2 22 le eine 85, 86 
Tt ROC LOCUS Seco sence oan uby asa seen ee 87 
Tt Velie eee Ue 87~89 
evidence of his existence from the 

intellectual starting-point,_-------_ 88 
evidence of his existence from the 

religious starting-point,-----_--_--- 88 
the nature, decrees and works of, 

Patt We is Code Re a OER oP ey Ua Ps 243-370 


the attributes, Of, cansneanannenar<is 243-306 


settled dispositions,..--..--_--_--.- 243 
his dispositions inhere in a spiritual 
SUDStAN Ce ee eo Js eee ee ea ae 243 
his attributes, definition of, ---.-.- 244 
relation of his attributes to his es- 
Bence, Gest Shh See ae ee 244-246 
his attributes have an objective 
CISTI ONGC: neem hots See ae 244 


his attributes are distinguishable 
from his essence and from each 


OtDere in ces Neel ee aes 244 
regarded falsely as being of abso- 

Lute SiIMplcity, 262322 > eee 244 
he is a being infinitely complex,-_--_-- 245 
nominalistic notion, its error,.---_-- 245 
his attributes inhere in his essence, 

SESS Rt OER ee eed eee ea 245, 246 
is not a compound of attributes,_--_ 245 
extreme realism, its danger, ~-----.. 245 


attributes of, belong to his essence, 245 
his attributes distinguished from 
personal distinctions in his God- 
head.) ee A ee eee ae 246 
his attributes distinguished from 
his relations to the world,------ 246 
illustrated by intellect and will in 
UE a ee era Pee 246 
his attributes essential to his being, 246 
his attributes manifest his essence, 246 
in knowing his attributes, we know 
the being to whom attributes be- 


LOU 83) aakcnut aioe pe aeeeeleneenaneaing 246 
his attributes, methods of determin- 

Uy ce ee ee eee 246, 247 
rational method of determining,--_-- 247 
three vie of rational method of de- 

termining his attributes,-----_---- 247 
Biblicalmethod.<.2 ves" eee 247 
his attributes, how classified, ~---247—249 
absolute or immanent,_-------------- 247 


his relative or transitive attributes, 247 
his attributes, a threefold division 


of the relative or transitive,--_---- 248 
his attributes, schedule of,.---------- 248 
order in which they present them- 

selves. to the mind,2.22 + =. ese 248 
his moral perfection involves rela- 

tion of himself to himself,_-.-.-_. 249 
his absolute or immanent attributes, 

PNET NE elses Sener = Bg A ks ee 249-275 
his: spirituality, 22s2- cescesenee eno 249-254 
is: notemattereete aces chaee ere eens 249 
is not dependent upon matter,_------ 249 
the material universe, not his sen- 

SOPLUIM occas cee eel ae eee eens en = 250 
his spirituality not denied by an- 

thropomorphic Scriptures,--------- 250 
pictures of him, degrading,---------- 250 
desire for an incarnate God, satis- 

fied 10 ACHTIBE .ncennewninesnennis 251 


Pe 
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God, his spirituality involves life and 


personality, ves 25! 35 2a) 251, 252 
life ‘a8 an attrifate; of, 5. 2-s..2-- 251 
life,in, has a subjects: tes-325-22_ 251 


life in, not correspondence with en- 
vironment, 
life in, is mental energy, the source 
of universal being and activity,-. 252 


personality, an attribute of,--------- 252 
his personality, its content,_--------- 252 
his infinity, its; medning,— -o.-._--.. 254 
his infinity, a positive idea,_.------_- 254 
does not involve identity with ‘The 
Ate eee ee a cere ba te seem ee kl 255 
intensive rather than extensive,_-_-- 255 


his infinity enables him to love in- 
finitely the single Christian,--_.. 256 
his infinity qualifies his other at- 


PPI DULLeRy Nos eek wee oeeoece cee oe 256 
what his infinity involves,-_------- 256-260 
his self-existence, what?------------- 256 
Gris CUUSH, SIs aecSewareus aes elneea 256 
DIiSUaSeHEV sa WA 15 ecetes ee lee ee 256 
exists by necessity of his own be- 

TIED at gc ate Sl aap lh st MR a GR IR 257 
histimmautability,.what ?.2-- 32-2202. 257 
said to change, how explained,-_----- 257 


his immutability secures his adapta- 
tion to the changing conditions of 
Niswentia renin Ss eee Se ee 258 

his immutability consistent with the 
execution in time of his eternal 


DUTDOSES yee cou eS 8 258 
permits activity and freedom,------- 258 
DISHUDT yan W Oa bern sense ee 259 


notion of more than one, self-con- 
tradictory and unphilosophical,--_ 259 
his unity not inconsistent with Trin- 


TTY el i ee Rl aS a epee 259 
HISMUNILY.oLUSMCSSORS, 20-2 cena 259 
his perfection, explanation of the 

| Eg COV ee ant ce = ag Oa ees ea 260 
involves moral attributes,------_-- 260-275 
himself, a sufficient object for his 

OWAMMACUIMI Lees sane saan aS eee. eae 260 
hismeruthe what to2. 2s sus2- sole 260 


his immanent truth to be distin- 
guished from veracity and faith- 


WTEC TOSE Fe 2 ee Seto an re ee a 260 
he is truth, as the truth that is 
ES AR os a PS ee a oe SR ee 261 


his truth, a guarantee of revelation, 
and ground of eternal divine self- 
Contemple tongs en osceewes as coos 262 
BISPIOV OWNAGE esa cce teec nee So ee 263 
his immanent love to be distin- 
guished from mercy and goodness, 263 
his immanent love finds a personal 
object in his own perfection,_----- 263 
his immanent love, not his all-inclu- 
mere ctnical sitrinute tt 263 
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God, his immanent love, not a regard 


for mere being in general,__--___- 263 
his immanent love, not a mere emo- 

tional or utilitarian affection,..__ 264 
his immanent love, rational and yol- 

UR LALYy dence peeeiton finch cneas. 264 
his immanent love subordinates its 

emotional element to truth and 

holineps, e2sk- 8 Aes Bk ee 265 
his immanent love has its standard 

in his holiness, and a perfect ob- 

ject in the image of his own infi- 


nite periections, ooo sacs us seer 265 
his immanent love, a ground of his 
blessednesss Vos 20st ee 265 


his immanent love involves the pos- 
sibility of his suffering on account 
of sin, which suffering is atone- 
Men hy ak See ea ee ee 266 
ds DASSIble ys ose hon oe ene eee 266 
blessedness consistent with sorrow, 266 
a suffering being, a N. T. thought,__ 267 
his passibility, authors on,--_.-_-.--- 267 
his holiness, self-affirming purity,--_ 268 
his holiness, not its expression, jus- 
TACOS ia ta site a ee ae ee 269 
his holiness is not an aggregate of 
perfections, but simple and dis- 


BMC Gripe ee ee Sa Ee Ca 269 
his holiness is not utilitarian self- 

LON Gigaset ee ae Ne Jo ek 270 
his holiness is neither love nor its 

MIANITESTATION oe ee 271 
his holiness is purity of substance,_- 273 
his. holiness is energy of will,-------- 273 


his holiness is God’s self-willing,--. 274 
his holiness is purity willing itself, 274 


his: holiness:, authors)on, 2.2 20224-2- 275 
his relative or transitive attributes, 

I neh OS I 2 Ba Uh ote a 275-295 
his eternity, defined,---2=*. 2322. 275 
his eternity, infinity in its relation 

Tere, oS tl Sao ae 276 
regards existing time as an objec- 

tivenrealityjc ries vt hs ee ee eee ee 277 


in what sense the past, present and 
future are to him ‘one eternal 


TOW Ae oes Seen a eeese eee eseen ne seeeeeee 277 
his*immensity) what ?2222.-20 225. 22222 278 
not: under law ot space;22- 222 as 279 
ISSNOG IN Space weaeetace cere setae 279 
SPaAcesis iN NINoccsse oe see oc cee 279 
to him space has an _ objective 

NOQILY, fis soa ace ees cease aoe. aetna 279 
his omnipresence, what ?_------------ 279 
his omnipresence not potential but 

CSSON Ula Pca a wees ee ee ae 280 
in what sense he ‘dwells in Heav- 

C0 BEA yea pn RR pay ee cee See Res 280 


his omnipresence mistaken by So- 
cinian and Deist, oo ee 280 
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God, his whole essence present in 
every part of his universe at the 


SOMO Mpawie ieee ese soe Soe ee 281 
his omnipresence not necessary, but 
TV CR ree sere e ue eae See ae es 283 
his omniscience, what ?---------..... 283 
his omniscience, from what deduci- 
TOR amie oespi adv cato acan einem ete wee 283 
its characteristics, as free from all 
ampertections) a2_ 2° Ss severe 283 
his knowledge direct,.--..-.-.-------- 283 
his omniscience, Hgyptian symbol 
Of, nap ca ceeecorneen en emeroeamayaenee 283 
his ‘intense :scrutiny 222 oe 283 
knows things as they are,-----.---. 284 
foreknows motives and acts by im- 
mediate knowledge,--------------_-- 284 
his prescience not causative,.._---- 286 
his omniscience embraces the actual 
aud the: possible... .5 1222255 Sy ee 286 
his omniscience called in Scripture 
IWISGCOII ae eee ae ee es eee 286 
his omnipotence, what ?_----_-----..-- 236 


his omnipotence does not extend to 
the self-contradictory or the con- 
tradictory to his own nature, -. 287 
has power over his own power,------ 287 
ean do all he will, not will do all he 
CON, gestae ae eee aces eeenes 
power, 
his omnipotence implies power of 
self-limitation, 
his omnipotence permits human free- 
dom, 
his omnipotence humbles itself in 
the sincarna tion,2a2o2- = scope 
his attributes which have relation 
tOsmMOoral Heim ss,254 2 ee eee ween, 288-295 
his veracity and faithfulness, or 
transitive. truth, 2225.52 eee 
his veracity secures the consistency 
of his revelations with himself, 


and with each other,--------..----_- 288 
his veracity secures the fulfilment of 

all promises expressed or im- 

Piles secs Sete oes ee or ee 289 
his merey and goodness, or transi- 

TIVO =I ONG sheik nenguecomine 289 
DISMMerCy SWwUAtwecocsces - kes eee 289 
his 2oOdNeSsi WRAL t- 2 coe coe ee oe see 289 
his love finds its object in his own 

MAUIPO yee esa ete ra ee ewer 290 


his love, men its subordinate objects 290 
his justice and righteousness or 


transitive holiness 2-052 ese... 290 
his righteousness, what ?_------------ 291 
His justice, what (a0. cae oe gece 291 


his justice and righteousness not 
mere benevolence, nor so founded 
in the nature of things as to be 
apart: from (G00,ccecetidesenenaeee bel 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 


God, his justice and righteousness are 
revelations of his immost nature, 292 
do not bestow reward,--------.--_---- 
are devoid of passion and caprice,_. 294 
revulsion of his nature from impur- 


ity and selfishness,......022402227 294 
his attributes, rank and relations,_- 
Same Sana A 5 Sea oe Se eee 295-303 
his attributes related,_.-----_-.---__- 295 
his moral attributes more jealously 
guarded than his natural,___--__-_ 295 
his fundamental attribute is holi- 
COS, Pees Scecas nun no eee ae ee eee 296 


may be merciful, but must be holy, 296 
his holiness put most prominently 


ins Scripturejse eee rse see ee ae 296 
his holiness, its supremacy asserted 

DY), CONSCI€N Ce; oon ae eae ae ee 296 
his holiness conditions exercise of 

other atiributescc- stereo eee 297 
his holiness, a principle in his na- 

ture which must be satisfied before 

hes scan i redeemjate- cesses eee 298 
his holiness, the ground of moral ob- 

ligation, sosceee coe Sac ee Seat 298-303 
commands us to be holy on the 

ground of his own holiness,_------ 302 
as holy, the object of the love that 

fulfils Vthe Mawes coho serene eeee 302 
his holy will, Christ, our example, 

supremely devoted to,--------__---- 302 
the Doctrine of the Trinity in the 

One: God, s2ses5-0.25 Fo ed eee 304-352 

see Trinity. 

1S \COUNSOA SU ooo eee a aeeet eee 338 
is) self-willing right <2.2--2-eceeeee 338 
relations sustained by, in virtue of 

personal distinctions,.-_--.---__---- 343 
unity and threeness equally essen- 

bla) uO jas case eee Des ee ee ee 346 
independence and blessedness of, re- 

quire *Drinity,=<.22220 2 eee 347 
Doctrine of his Decrees,_------- 353-370 
definition of his decrees, itemized,_- 

adie sees nk SL Sam 2 UN a 353-355 
evil acts, how objects of the decrees 

Og omen dnancmsctinanen ae secrec seems 354 
his permissive, not conditional agen- 

6 geome ee pyro aye Pa a ee ie aS LE 354 
his decrees, how classified,----------- 855 


his decrees referred to in Scripture 
and supported by reason,-_----- 355-3859 
can preserve from sin without vio- 


lation of moral agency,..-----.-._.- 866 
his works, or the execution of his 
GECKORG. ig oss acansnasemnueeenncone ee 371-464 
not a demiurge working on eternal 
MaAcCGRs CooL ee rb ee eee 391 
his supreme end in creation, his own 
SlOLY Gacsawes ae Pie a A aE e SS 397-402 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


God, ‘his own sake,’ the fundament- 
al reason of activity in,---.----- 
his self-expression not selfishness, 
DUL DENEVOIOR Che sete eee ese e ool ok 
the only Being who can rightly live 
TOP wn ims ehipeasosaeeseeseaeeaeen Reo. 
that he will secure his end in crea- 
tion, the great source of comfort,_ 401 
his rest, a new exercise of power,-- 411 


not ‘the soul of the universe,’ ---- 411 
the physical universe in no sense in- 
Henendentn Olas wetente=nant ew cean ss 413 


has disjoined in the free will of in- 
telligent beings a certain amount 
Oletorce from Mimseli.-----se20ooee 
the perpetual Observer,-------------- 415 
does not work all, but all in all,_--- 418 
represented sometimes by Hebrew 
writers as doing what he only 
permits, 
his agency, natural and moral, dis- 
tinguished, 44] 
His Heer NOOG, \.2o-20——- soc en eee 474-476 
implied in man’s divine sonship,---- 474 
extends in a natural relation to all, 474 
provides the atonement,-_------------- 474 
special, towards those who believe,--. 474 
secures the natural and physical 
Sonushipwor-alln meno 2.2)--os-scese 
this natural sonship preliminary 
in some to a spiritual sonship,_-.. 474 
texts referring to, in a natural or 
COMMON SENSE es osaes eet eet cesses 474 
in the larger sense, what it implies, 474 


natural, mediated by Christ,------- 474 
texts referring to, in a_ special 
BeNSGry a canoe Ok eee Oe ae 474, 475 


to the race rudimental to the actual 
realization. in’: Christ,s-2222 so. 2 ee 
extends to those who are not his 


Chitdrentereres sesso ase cceee 475 
controversy on the doctrine mere 

JOSOMa ChYyy i toes eee teen eee eae 475 
as anounced by Jesus, a relation of 

Jove and “holiness,222222-. eee 475 


if not true, then selfishness logical, 475 
this relationship realized in a spirit- 
ual sense through atoning and 


regenerating grace,_-..- =~ 2-252 8s 475 
logical outcome of the denial of,-_- 

Bites ee St, eee ee UN ey 475, 476 
universal ground for accepting,-- 476 
PUCROLOMUDON ye eohe cdokasecuuolnsases 476 
our knowledge of, conditioned by 

HO VCs eee ee ee nee Sek Lee a eae 519, 520 
‘God prays’ fulfilled in Christ,--.. 675 
reflected in universe,-.-.......-.---- 714 


the immanent, is Christ, the Logos, 714 

exercises his creative, preserving 
and providential activity through 
Christ, 714 

the Revealer of, is Christ, the Logos, 714 
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God, personal existence grounded in 
him, 
all perceptions or recognitions of 
the objective through him,----_.--- 
as Universal Reason, at the basis of 
our self-consciousness and think- 
OES Sr iS Seer aise hee ese eer 714, 715 
is the common conscience, over 
finite, individual consciences,-_----. 
the eternal suffering of, on account 
of human sin, manifested in the 
historical sufferings of the incar- 
nate: Christ, 242233220: e eee ee 
the heart of, finally revealed in the 
historic sacrifice of Calvary,-.--.. 
dealings of repentant sinner with, 
rather than with government,.-- 
salvation of all, in which sense de- 
Sired) Dy, aassase see auas seas eeee ses 791, 792 
Golden Age, classic references to,---- 526 
Good deeds of an unregenerated man, 
how related to the tenor of his 
Lf Op Se ase aes ae ee ee cee 
Goodness,;defined,-—2--2 22-2 2 -225es 
Goodness of God, witness to among 
Ned CRC ie os See ee oe oeearae 
Gospel, testimony of, conformable 
withivexperlence sare css e ee Ae 
its initial successes, a proof of its 
CiviTnte Onl sine eet ee ee ee 
Makes: MenvImMora ceo wee 863 
Gospels, run counter to Jewish ideas, 156 
superior in literary character to 
contemporary writings,------------- 158 
their relation to a historical Christ, 159 
coincidence of their statements with 
collateral circumstances,-------- 178, 174 
Gottesbewusstsein, knowledge of God, 63 
Government, common, not necessary 
inn church of. Christ,.e4-22sbes. 228 913 
Government, chureh secs 2 ee 903-926 
Grace, supplements law as the ex- 
pression of the whole nature of 
the laweiverssesss2 sce soss 547, 548, 752 
without works on the sinner’s part, 
and without necessity on God’s, 548 
an expression of the heart of God, 
beyond law, and in Christ,_---_-- 
does not abrogate but reinforces 
and) LOL ISiia Wyeast eo es asee wee see 
secures fulfilment of law by remov- 
ing obstacles to pardon in the di- 
vine mind, and enabling man to 
obey, 
has its law which subsumes but 
transcends ‘the law of sin and 
death,’ 
has its place between the Pelagian 
and Rationalistic ideas of penalty, 548 
a revelation partly of law, but 
chiefly Of: love,.2s223-2 =e ees 
the=Belagiantidear ofj-se-ecen-aseseeae 


741 
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Grace, universal, according to Wesley, 603| Heathen, instances of apparently re- 


what, from the Arminian point of 
view, 
may afford sinners a better security 


for salvation than if they were 
Adams, 2222-202. 22 ons ne-- +o an 635 
a ‘kingdom...of,2.---2----- 5-8 ean 775 
men as sinners, its objects,---------- 778 

certain sinful men chosen to be re- 
cipients of special,_--.----------.-.- 779 
*‘unmerited favor to sinners,’.----- 779 

more may be equitably bestowed on 
one man than on another,..-------- 779 
Gracious'# Ability, sos eseow eee ee sene 602-604 
Guilt, defined,.---------------------- 614, 644 
how related to sin,------.--------- 644, 645 
how sineurred;2-=2 22a ascs ses eS 644 
not mere liability to penalty,-.------ 644] 

constructive, has no place in divine 
government, ------------------------- 644 

to be distinguished from depravity, 
HER Nah ts SAN AUG A Ni aR a 645, 762 

is obligation to satisfy outraged 
holiness of. .God,-.-22------2.2224--- 645 


of sin, how set forth in Scripture,-. 645 
how Christ may have, without de- 


pravity, ----------------------------- 645 
and depravity, reatus and macula,-. 645 
of race, how Christ bears,-------- 646, 759 
not to be confounded with the con- 

sciousness of,--.------~.------------- 647 
first a relation to God, then to con- 

science, ----------------------------- 647 
administers its own anesthetics,---- 647 
degrees of,-------------------------- 648-652 
degrees of, set forth in Mosaic rit- 

wal, Cue awe aches eem 648 
casuistical refinements upon, not 

to be regarded,_------.------------- 648 
variety of award in Judgment ex- 

plained by degrees in,-------------- 648 
measured by men’s opportunities 

649 


and powers,------------------------- 
measured by the energy of evil will, 649 
measured by degrees of unreceptive- 
ness in soul,------------------------- 
of race, shared in by Christ,-------- 759 
imparted and imputed to Christ,---- 759 
Habit and character,_------------------ 1049 
‘Hands of the Living God,’ what?_- 539 
Hatred, what?_------------------------- 569 
Heart, its meaning in Scripture,------ 4 
Heathen, the, their virtues, what?-- 570 
may be saved who have not heard 
the gospel,_--.------------------- 664, 843 
their religious systems corrupting, 666 
whatever good in their religions, 


COG Tin aac ich ech pee meneen = 666 
in proportion to their culture, be- 

come, despairing,-_-2-252---2-<.62525 666 
have an external revelation,....-.-. 666 


SOTCTO SEES es lee eae 8438, 844 
605 | Heathenism, a negative preparation 
OP STCGeMm DION ,. ..casscemannwen 665, 666 
partly a positive preparation for 
PECCULDUION, | Coc sone skeen 665 
in it Christ as Logos or immanent 
God revealed himself in conscience 
and) history costes eee 665 
had the starlight of religious knowl- 
eats ck sad cigeehadenad caearecens 666 
their religions not the direct work 
Of GD: Gewdls. oe ee 666 
authors on heathenism as an evan- 
gelicaly preparations yu ceesece—e = 666 
Heaven, conception of,.-.---_.-.------- 1030 
elements of its happy perfection,--1031 
rewards in, equal yet various,_-_-_-- 1031 
is deliverance from defective physi- 
eal organization and _  circum- 
St@NCOG,)| Samer desecamubasenagaaced 1031 
Lis STeSt Ache ele eee eee 1031 
how perfect on entering,------___-___ 1031 
Bi CLT ye te Ns Eee 1031 
Tis LOW oc eke Ak ee eee 1031 
its) BCU Vities, see Sees eee 1031 
is it a place as well as a state? 460, 1032 
probably.a, place; < 522. Se eens 460, 1032 
may” bea: Sta leyss2. oss Le eee ee 460 


the essential presence of Christ’s 
body would imply place,-_----.------ 1032 
is it on a purified and prepared 


COP 2 seas Soe ee ee re 1032, 1033 
Hebrews, genuineness and authorship, 152 
anti-Ebionitep secs ous oc eee ee 669 
Hell, essentially an inward condition, 
SR re cal sel A OUD ee aoe ee a 460, 1034 
the outward corresponds with in- 
Waly setae eee ee See 1034 
the pains of, not necessarily posi- 
tive inflictions of God,----------~-- 1035 
is not an endless succession of suf- 
LEVIN SS, 2 ee ee eee 1085 
its. extentand (Sscope,.i-2---cennnens 1052 
compared with heaven, narrow and 
limited, one eel ae 1052 
only a spot, a corner in the uni- 
VeOUBC ieee sta oe a eee ae 1052 
Henotheism,: \whattel 222. Soe 259 
Heredity, none in the race to pre- 
determine self-consciousness,_----- 467 
some facts which heredity cannot 
explain, usc. ee ee eee, 471 


often presents a product differing 
from both the producing agents,-. 492 


its influence in fiction,----.---..--.. 492 
laws of, simply descriptions not ex- 
Diana tions, osaeup ee eee 493 
illustrations of heredity,.--._.--- 495, 496 
cause of variations in, discussed,---. 497 
Weismann’s views of,-------- 466, 497, 631 


works for theology,..---.--..-..-621, 632 
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Heredity, is God working in us,_-.-.. 
the law by which living beings tend 
to reproduce themselves in their 


624 


OPSCED USDA) oul aee Cee 625 
the scientific attitude of mind in re- 

fin eo Dita ee eae ER REL Coa Oo ra iegeee 632 
the opposing views of, illustrated, 632 


the conclusion best warranted by 
science: in relationyto,..22ce = 2 
when modifications are transmitted 


LN a ee tae re eR, Bee cele Cero 632 
may be intensified by individual ac- 
DLO Usp ese meee ok nee Interest 632 
has given new currency to doctrine 
Ole Origng!. Sig! cc i5c.25 5 nc coke 636 
ERQUONS er WOE iawn bas Lete Uc LS 800 


Hingewandt zu, Dorner’s translation 


Of wpdéo.in John) L 3,2 .6k deco 337 
Hipparion, the two-toed horse,.--... 472 
Holiness of God, see God. 

ATOM PIPL Cee Je Sa a ee. 13, 887 
organ of internal revelation,__.-13, 337 
recornizeda As. Godyee es. eee eee 315 
DOSSCHSIONS OL, oie oe Sa ae Oe 322, 343 
Ta DELEON acon oo So ee 323 
his work other than that of Christ, 

ER ne ere th in ae 338, 339 

PAIN eli oa al 648, 650-652 
relation to Christ in his state of hu- 

Niation bei eae oS 669, 697, 703 

application of redemption through 

NWOT Ips Oe a a ee a ae 777-886 
Honestum and utile, 2-22 ee eee 300 
Host, Romish adoration of,-----------. 968 
MMOSE eT SCLIptural wise. Of, cst aceacoues 448 
Humanity, capable of religion,.------ 58 


full concept ef, marred in First 


Adam, realized in Second,-------- 678 
its exaltation in Christ, the exper- 
ience of his people,_---.-.-----..--. 707 


justified in Christ’s justification,.. 862 


Humanity of ‘Christ, 22:05 5..5 5 5 673-681 
atonement ag related to,---------- 754-763 
see Christ. 
Humiliation of -Christ,-c2 22-2 --5 701-706 
see Christ. 
BEVIN ey we WAG esol ko so oe oe 832 
Hyperphysical communication  be- 
tween minds perhaps possible,_--1021 
Ste Am, 0as)a) Divine: title;s-.--23----—- 253 
Idea. of God, origin of our,......---—2 52-70 
see God. 
Ideal human nature in Christ,.--.---- 678 
Idealism, its view of revelation,--11, 12 
Idealism, Materialistic,-......-.._-.-- 95-100 
Ideas have decided fate of world,-_---- 426 
Identity, Edwards’s theory of,--.----- 607 
Whateit consists dn} tssss se 1020-1023 
Idiomaticum gents,...-.-...-.-.-.--..e0 686 


= [pa RIS Assen e's Mi tale cyte ths EN Sali a Ce 554 
Idolatry, —----......-7, 133, 251, 457, 532, 968 
Penorance, sins of -\o.ees See -554, 649 
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Tgnorance;: invincible <2 967 
Ignorantia legis neminem excusat,.__. 558 
Image, what it suggests,.-_.________ 335, 514 
STU ere ee 520 


Image of God, in what it consisted,.. 514 


its\ natural element,...2 0.65. -.2...2. 514 
ita). moreluinleme@nt ooo 514 
personality, an element in,_---___-___ 515 
holiness, an element in,..--_-_-.- 515, 516 
its original righteousness, .....-_ 517, 518 


not confined to personality,..__-- 519, 520 
not consisting in a natural capacity 
for, religions: 222.5 sees eee 520-523 
reflects itself in physical form,-_--_-- 
in soul proprie, in body significa- 
CLUB A) Sees ee ed ot 
subjects sensuous impulses to con- 
trol cof sspiritiiccns aie eee S 523, 524 
gives dominion over lower creation, 524 
secures communion with God,----524, 525 
had suitable surroundings and soci- 
ety, 
furnished with tests of virtue,------ 
had associated with it, an opportun- 
ity of securing physical immortal- 
ity, 
combated by those who hold that 
civilization has proceeded from 
primitive savagery,-.-----.------ 527-531 
combated by those who hold that re- 
ligion begins in fetichism,_._-.-531, 532 
Immortality, metaphysical argument 


OO ee a ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Fa EEL Rt LS EARLS RON Ue MOREE a 984, 985 
teleological argument for,_------- 986, 987 
ethical argument for,------------- 987, 988 
historical -argument,........---..---. 989 
widespread belief in,_------------- 989, 990 
a general appetency for,------------- 990 


idea of, congruous with our nature, 990 
Authors for and) arpainet) 220222. ese 991 
maintained on Scriptural grounds, 
AES ORR SS ar SOR een ea ee 991-098 
an inference from the intuition of 


the existence of God,-----------_--- 996 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ the 
most conclusive proof of,---------- 997 
Christ; Tauoht soon. ste ee Bie ee 997 
Impreeatory: Psalims,2 2222 Sess eae see 231 
Imputatio metaphysica,--------------- 615 
Imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
ROTILVop eet acs sane neta sae 593-637 
taught: in. Scripture;....-2.4--<.-.--. 593 


two questions demanding answer, 593 
the meaning of the phrase,_-------- 354 
has a realistic basis in Scripture,-- 594 
two fundamental principles in,..-- 595 
theories of New and Old Schools, 596, 597 
BUCOTICS MOli2 ao cena a elo ee nen caacee 597-637 
Pelagian theory of, considered,_--597-601 
Arminian theory of, considered, 601-606 
New School theory of, considered,-- 
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Imputation, Federal theory of, con- 


AIGETEC eames dee Uae Le 612-616 
Mediatestheory sot, 2-22c22-622 616-619 
Augustinian theory of, considered, 

pu eee ee otra rons hee 619-637 
grounded on organic unity of man- 

Ai ap a nk en 28 eee 619 
tabulariviews,225-.e assess ee 628 
objections to Augustinian theory,-- 

ROE Soo Sd Oe 2s ae Le ee eee 629-637 
Qubhors von coh ase a eae 637 
of sin to Christ, grounded on a real 

UNION; ch chose ee ee 758 


of Christ’s righteousness to us, 
grounded on a real union,----805, 862 


Indwelling of God;-23-5. 693, 798 
INMEDUSTOTIAG SSS ee ee eee 333 
Infant salyation,.-223 es eee 602, 609 
doctrine Voljecses oes ae eee 660-664 
isv-assurTred fcc cue cee ee ee eee 661 
its early advocates cso ee 664 


leads to the conclusion that no one 
is lost solely for sin of nature,.... 664 

Infanticide might have been encour- 

aged by too definite assurances of 


infant wsalva tion, 2224 eee 663 
Infants, their death proves their sin- 
fubsna tule cso ae eee cae 579 
are regarded by some as animals, 
AL, epee eka eg me Ae me 579, 611, 957 
are unregenerate and in a state of 
Sp fralye Basse oe tes oeetaccs e SSE ene ea 661 
relatively; 1pnoceMt 2.22 o oso eee 661 


objects of special divine care,----661, 662 
chosen by Christ to eternal life,.... 662 
salvation assured to those who die 


prior to moral consciousness,----- 662 
in some way receive and are united 
tO: SONTISt aie sescoe rea een aera ce 662 


at final judgment among the saved, 662 
regeneration effected at soul’s first 


View OL ONnist wants tres ecaenmwenes 663 
Inference, its nature and kinds,------- 66 
Gnfinite; Qe ee ace 9, 87, 254 
Infinity of God,.......-..-.------=--- 254—256 

see God. 

THA rMiby els eOL, seen seeeeeeee eae 649, 650 
Innate or connate ideas, what ?_----- 54 
Insite vel potius innate cogitationes, 53 
Inspiration of Scripture,...__------- 196-242 
Getnitionwelasse were ne ee 196-198 
Menned: Dy TESUlt sone seeece cose ene 196 
may. inchudemrevelation,--222 = 196 
may include illumination,.----~---.- 196 
list ODS WOLKES = OD fares nee een eenen = 198 
WTOC Ol seh eee cage heen ee eae 198 
presumption in’ favor sof 2cee.-. 2 o-. 198 
of the O. T., vouched. for by Jesus, 199 
promised: by; Jesusjacstces onan =2-> 199, 200 
claimed by the apostles,--.------- 200, 201 


attested by miracle or prophecy, 201 


Inspiration of Scripture, chief proof 


of, internal characteristics,._-____ -201 
cadomics ei ol.) 2. Oe ees 202-222 
the Intuition-theory of,-------_-.-.. 202 
this theory of, its doctrinal connec- 

NENG awe es ov i 202 
this theory of, uses only man’s nat- 

areal dnsie lt, ose eee 203 


this theory of, denies to man’s in- 
sight, vitiated in matters of re- 
ligion and morals, an indispen- 
Sable -Nélp cccuu lL eke ee 203 
this theory of, is self-contradictory, 203 
is ‘the growth of the Divine through 
the capacities of the human,’.....- 204 
this theory of, makes moral and 
religious truth purely subjective,... 204 
this theory of, practically denies a 
God who is Truth and its Reveal- 


OD) |) een na tnatteracs nena leet s ape ee ee 204 
the Illumination-theory of,...--..__- 204 
this theory of, its doctrinal connec- 
tiOn6, nis 6G ei eee 204 
this theory of, principal advocates 
Of, Jadecceceel a eee ee 205 
in some cases amounted only to il- 
lumination;: 620-6 42. ae ae 206 


more than an illumination, which 
cannot account for revelation of 


ew) Crutches eee 206 
if illumination only, cannot secure 
writers from serious error,-------- 207 


as mere illumination can enlighten 
truth already imparted but not 


Tmpartieit, ee eee 207 
the Dictation-theory of,-----_----_-_ 208 
this theory of, its doctrinal connec- 

Tons): Se es Leen 208 
this theory of, its principal advo- 

CATES, Sarno Seuss ae eee oe 208 


this theory of, post-reformation,.-_ 209 
this theory of, covers the few cases 
in which definite words were used 
with the command to write them 


COW een aL CE See eee 209 
this theory of, rests on an imperfect 
induction of Scriptural facts,.---.. 210 


this theory of, fails to account for 

the human element in Scripture,_. 210 
this theory of, spendthrift in 

means, as dictating truth already 

known. to: recipient... 222 oa ee 210 
this theory of, reduces man’s high- 

est spiritual experience to mechan- 

1 SS Om ae cg SA i Ue ae eR SS 21 
the Dynamical theory of,-------- 211-222 
distinguished from other theories of, 211 
no theory of, necessary to Christian 


1 AC Rel alrutd © Rego Ss PaaRL ma cal aie me 211 
union of the Divine and human ele- 
RTT ES iA gate cme me knee -212-222 


—_ 
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Inspiration of Scripture, its mystery, 
the union of the divine and hu- 


EDT Pe ee ae ne 212 
and hypnotic suggestion,_...--.-_____ 212 
the speaking and writing the words 

of God from within, in the con- 

scious possession and exercise of 

intellect, emotion and will,-------- 212 
pressed into service all the personal 

peculiarities, excellencies and de- 

Lecis- ofits “subjects s22s 222 213 
uses all normal methods of literary 

COMI OSI UOT ema ta ete ee eats es 214 
may use even myth and legend,-_--_-- 214 
@ eradualevolution,=-2.2222 2-222 214, 215 
the divine side of what on its hu- 

man side is discovery,-----.-------- 215 
does not guarantee inerrancy in 


things not essential to its purpose, 215 
in it God uses imperfect means,__ 215 
is divine truth in historical and in- 

dividually conditioned form,_------ 
did not directly communicate the 

words which its subjects employed, 216 
has permitted no form of words 

which would teach essential error, 216 
verbal, refuted by two facts,_------- 216 
constitutes its Scriptures an organic 

whole, 
develops a progressive system with 

Cbristsasl Centre; 222 sco ee ae sel 
furnishes, in the Bible as a whole, 

a sufficient guide to truth and sal- 


FUEL ION wortee ere eh oe Sees 218 
overstatement of, has made _ scep- 
CLC Sp ee ee es I ee ee eee 218 


constitutes Scripture an authority, 
but subordinate to the ultimate 
SUCHOLItya nCUTICh =. -20.-ses-c08 oe 219 

three cardinal principles regarding, 220 

three common questions regarding, 


objections to the doctrine of,~---222-242 
objected to, on the ground of errors 
ineseecular -matters,2o22.2-_ 2222 ee 222 
said to be erroneous in its science,_- 223 
reply to above allegation against, 
Bee ne eet ey Sen ees Oe 223-226 
said to be erroneous in its history, 226 
reply to above allegation against, 


said to be erroneous in its morality, 230 
reply to above allegation against, 


Renin ees eae, Cah alley. alien 230-232 
said to be erroneous in its reason- 

ET eee aye One RP ae ah Be a aS ee ee 232 
reply to above allegation against, 

Jc SES a Oe Oe Wane ney 2 hE 2oon Zoe 


said to be erroneous in quotation 
andtinterpretation,.2_.205-25-5- 2 <2 
reply to above allegation against, 
en eee ae ee ter 234, 235 
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Inspiration of Scripture, said to be 
erroneous in its prophecy,------_- 
reply to above allegation against, 
eae eee ae ChE mca action Se 235, 236 
admits books unworthy of a place 
As INspitedene ose see see eect Oy 
reply to above allegation against, 


admits as authentic portions of 
books written by others than the 
persons to whom they are as- 
cribed, 
reply to above allegation against, 
a SN SE eee 238-240 
admits sceptical or fictitious narra- 
tives, 
reply to above allegation against, 
SSAA SDo ene erat) eee eee eee ee 240-242 
acknowledges non-inspiration of its 
teachers and writers,----.-------.. 242 
reply to above allegation against,.. 242 
intercessionoot “Christ,2ss25-2-- ees 773-175 
see Christ. 
Intercessors, saints on earth are,----- 
Intercommunicatio, 
Intercommunion of the Persons in the 


nin byte pees ee ce ack ee ee eee 332-334 
Intermediate State,--.-----.--_----- 998-1003 
OL ther rich teense es oe a 988, 999 
Of TNE WiCkeds sons Se nee 999, 1000 
NOC AM SLCC = ee SAR Rian tee ee eae 1000 
NOCMOULSA CO nie ebwe Skee er see 1000 
one of incompleteness,------_-_------- 1002 
AStA LOLOL EHOUL I by sohane sak oe en 1002 


sin if preferred in this more spirit- 
ual state becomes demoniacal,_---1002 
some place the end of man’s proba- 


tion at the close of the,-----_-- 1002 
[MGUrblon tess woe eee 52, 58, 67, 72, 125, 499 
Intuition-theory of inspiration, see 

Inspiration. 

Intuitional theory of morals,---------- 501 
reconciled with the empirical the- 

OLS acpaccetoecs conan ee ee ea eee 501 
PATTON St son cee eeue eee eee 52, 53, 67, 248 
Isaiah, its composite character,------- 239 
LUCIEN C8 php an oe ea eee es Cele aS OR Saale oe ee 2 186, 427 
James, the apostle, his position on 

JUStITICA TON sees See aE ee 851 
Jefferson, Thomas, on a_ Baptist 

church as the truest form of dem- 

OCTACV nt sence ens asee een ee ee 908 
WenoVele 2) (ho oS ee ee 256, 309 
Jesus, bowing at the name of,--------- 969 
Jews, the only forward-looking peo- 

DIOS oy eee a eee ees 666 


educated in three great truths, 666, 667 
above truths presented by three 
ALCNCICS, Bess eee eee en eee 667, 668 
this education first of all by law,-- 667 
this education by prophecy,------- 
this education by judgment,------.. 
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Jews, effects of the exile upon,_-_- 668 
as propagators of the gospel,_----- 668 
authors on Judaism as a prepara- 

Manor mony iets ie eo aes 

Job, the book of, when written,--_---- 
ISFALOTAMATIC POC, 240, 

John, gospel of, differs from synoptics 


Aes eACCOUNL (Of cl esus, sa see 222 e 148 
iiseePenuineness: 2s sed ee 151, 152 
compared with Revelation,_-__-_ 151, 152 
does its characteristic Logos doc- 

trine necessitate a later date? 320, 321 

JUGS, Se eee 884, 1048 

Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvi- 
CANT ie RS Se Re re UE SUNS USNR 293 

Judge, Christ the final,_-_--__--_- 1027, 1028 


Judgment, the last, a final and com- 
plete vindication of God’s right- 


COUSHE SG; eek ae ee 1023, 1024 
its nature outward, visible, definite 

bole bo deep hiy wel ata yes akeeete Geka Re 1024, 1025 
its object, the manifestation of 


character, and assignment of cor- 

responding condition,_--_--_-- 1025, 1026 
evidences of, and preparation for, 

already in the nature of man, 


ed ECON Ros AD Raed ats 1026, 1027 
single acts and words adduced in, 
Th Fo ARO OR ese Se RED HEC ty See 1027, 1028 


the judge in, see preceding item. 
the subjects of, men and evil angels, 


ee UTE EL Re amine Weer Sa SE Pee 1028, 1029 
the grounds of, the law of God and 
SracecoLPCurist; sess ee Ae eee 1029 
listiofjauthors7on; e222 eee ee 1029 
JUSTICE KOPMG OG: 2222 eee eae eee 290-255 
see God. 
Justification, involved in union with 
(QUO GS eet ee aA Plate I Ne 2 805 
themdoctrime)-of ke sae eee ee 849-868 
CLOTITICC eec ie cA ie A ae ee 849 
declarative and judicial,_--.--------- 849 


held as sovereign by Arminians,-849, 855 
Setiptural proot sof, 32. 22s ees 849, 850 
its nature determined by Scriptural 


use of ‘justify’ and its deriv- 
LE ViG eee ae ee ee 850-854 
James-and (Paukon,:o8- fuse ss es oe 851 


includes remission of punishment, 

PAN RAE ED SBN EIS SI AP PI AX wu OUT 5 854-856 
a declaration that the sinner is just 

or free from condemnation of law, 854 
ig pardon or forgiveness as God is 

regarded as judge or father,------- 855 
is on the ground of union with 

Christ who has borne the penalty, 855 
includes restoration to favor,_------ 856 
since it treats the sinner as per- 

sonally righteous it must give him 

the rewards of obedience,_----..--. 856 
is reconciliation or adoption as God 

is regarded as friend or father,_.. 857 


SUBJECTS. 


Justification, this restoration rests 
solely on the righteousness of 
Christ to whom sinner is united 
2s 1895 Op PERE EE Aen we 

its difficult feature stated, 859 
believed on testimony of Scripture, 860 
the difficulty in, relieved by three 
Comsiderations), jieke ss eee tees 
is granted to a sinner in whose 
stead Christ has borne penalty,____ 
is bestowed on one who is so united 
to Christ as to have Christ’s life 
dominating his being,_-.-.---_______ 
is declared of one in whom the pres- 
ent Christ life will infallibly extir- 
pate all remaining depravity, __-- 
its ground is not the infusion into 
us of righteousness and love 
(Romishy view.) io ee 
its ground is not the _ essential 
righteousness of Christ become 
the sinner’s by faith, (Osiander) -- 
its ground is the satisfaction and 
Obedience of Christ the head of a 
new humanity of which believers 
ARE SMeMPers7s eee sae se eee cere ae 
is ours, not because Christ is in us, 
but because we are in Christ,_-_- 
its relation to regeneration and 
sanctification delivers it from ex- 
ternality and immorality,_____- 862, 863 
and sanctification, not different 
stages of same process,--.--_.------ 
a declarative, as distinguished from 
the efficient acts of God’s grace, 
regeneration and sanctification,_- 
gifts and graces accompaniments, 
not consequences of,----------_--__- 
why ‘by faith’ rather than other 
RACES fcceee ay eugene oe eee 
produced efficiently by grace, meri- 
toriously by Christ, instrumental- 
ly by faith, evidentially by works, 865 
ag being complete at the moment of 
believing, is the ground of peace, 865 
is instantaneous, complete and final, 867 


860 


860 


861 


862 


863 


864 


864 


not eternal in the past,-------------- 867 
in, God grants actual pardon for 
past sin, and virtual pardon for 
future: Sin este ee ee ee SE eee 867 
cannot be secured by future obedi- 
ONCE eck US ee he ee ee ee 868 
rmoust be secured by accepting Christ 
and manifesting trust and sub- 
mission by prompt obedience,-_----- 868 
MStMOTMantiOrs: .ORy 20. sacs aoe ee 868 
SUSTUTIGRICLULS 2 oe ee es ee 639 
Justus et justificans,.-----.---..-.--..-- 753 
RG got ree SS Es AP ES hoe Sire So eS 352 
arens tradition, 2202 22-fe 22 elas ee 116 
Konosis ese. eet ie ele ean 701, 704, 705 
WOR tail OK CLR Dy om oeeen aan eee ere 309 
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‘Know,’ its meaning in Scripture,.. 780| Law, not constituted, but tested, by 


Knowledge includes faith as a higher 


SOLD OL was! oho oA eens oe Seay OD 
analogy to one’s nature or exper- 
jence not necessary to,-..-.--.-... 7 
is ‘recognition and classification,’ 7 
mental image, not essential to,_----- i 
of whole not essential to partial, 
BNC OLE eDant es seca eo aes ee ee 8 
may be adequate though not ex- 
DST View roe see tomes nee 8 
involves limitation or definition,._.. 9 
relative to knowing agent,----------. 10 
ISL OLueoerUhINO aaitris woe wens a 10 
though imperfect, valuable,_-_----_. 37 
requires pre-supposition of an Ab- 
Solute Reasony=- eine ee a ee ee, 61 
does not ensure right action,_..-111, 460 
aggravates, but is not essential to, 
SLY ian aap ade pi Ria phen 558 
two kinds of, and scientia media,__. 357 
SIRES RS 0 ip sy RSE eC gia das 649 
final state of righteous one of,------ 1029 
URSEOSE LEN 0 ig [SN at aU cr i gl 115, 186 


Kung-fu-tse, see Confucius. 


Language, difficulty of putting spirit- 
MPP enirense NO, .cssseecnee san ouSe 35 
CepOROnl ye llvin gcc Moco wes cena es 389 
not essential to thought,-_..-._----__. 216 
LCUNCM ae see cta ncaa ee et ae a eee 467 


is the effect, not the cause of mind, 467 
Law, cause and force known without 


mente lwimever cel es wee Soa e 7 
TS eMetCHOds HOt CAUSC,s4etecw aoa enee 76 
the transcript of God’s nature,----_- 293 
die ce Rela snc. os oe ane eee 533-536 
gtsressentialo idea sae Ss coe er 533 
Ris CatONsmo esa seen eee 533 
first used of voluntary agents,.------ 533 
its use in physics implicitly con- 

fesses a Supreme Will,_-.------.--- 533 


its derivation in several languages, 533 
because of its ineradicable implica- 


tions, ‘method’ has been sug- 

gested as a substitute,--.-----_-_- 533 
MenoItONS Ol scene ao koe an 533, 534 
CUNnnOue Cel ON segese ent aatsecn eee 534 
HESS Oat EW Bn gee ie ee a ee 534 
deals inweeneraliruled,..2.-2-- essa 534 
implies power to enforce,_.------- 534, 535 
without penalty is advice,.--.-------- 535 


in the case of rational and free 
agents implies duty and sanctions, 535 


expresses and demands nature,-_-_-- 535 
formulates relations arising in na- 
RUG eee ees ee te ramen nS 535 
of God in particular,-_..-.-_-_____- 536-547 
Clentental verease ot ce eee ee 536-544 
paysical OF. Natural, 2-s2o22s2-—c te 536 
iTOk OS es LO ES gece Ba SSeS se ac tae pe 537 
moral law, its implications,-.----.--_ 537 
is discovered, not made,--.---.----.. 538 
69 


UDHUGY peeeteeee a. Sok ee es 538 
Od, GRO Ma Sere rete ares OD 538 
theimethodhor Christ, 2e02 8. 2 a es 539 
BUTHOLSMIDOM ee eee eee ee ek ee 539 
NOU AEDICTAT Yee a ee ee 539 
not temporary, or provisional,_______ 540 
not merely nerativieser eset ess cen ae 540 
as seen ine Decalociie;sese 2 sence 540 
not addressed to one part of man’s 

Nature, so oak ore eee 540 
not outwardly published,_---.---540, 541 
not limited by man’s consciousness 

cag 8 a Ap i ap Se Me epee pce 541 
TO GP LOCA oe a eee eee ees 541 
TIO MOGI ble as ss es fe eee 541 
not violated even in salvation,_----- 541 
the ideal of human nature,-_--------_- 542 
reveals love and mercy mandatorily, 

ak ee aa ee Se ee 542, 549 
is all-comprehensive,-----_--_--_--___- 542 
is (spiritueleeese Cen oe ee we ea 543 
ASR ARUN Goo es hun ee aS Soke aes 543 
is not now proposed as a method 

OL SalVaAlion. ices ee es 543 
is a means of discovering and de- 

Velopinersil.2oc-- seus eae 543, 544 
reminds man of the heights from 

which hethascfallen;=22 cuss 260 cee 544 
as positive enactment,-_-_--_--_---- 544-547 


as shown in general moral precepts, 545 
as shown in ceremonial or special 


INJUNCHONAN sooo ne ee Se ee ee 545 
its positive form a re-enactment of 

its elemental principles,------------ 545 
the written, why imperfect ?--------- 546 


the Puritan mistake in relation to,_. 546 
its relation to the grace of God, 
Be Se ae ae eo tony Gott set ee 547-549 
is a general expression of God's 
Wyte eee ash tee re oe tie a 547 
is a partial, not an exhaustive, ex- 
pression of God’s nature,.--------- 547 
pantheistic mistake in relation to, 
Eat ee a ete ce eee cs ma 547, 548 
alone, leaves parts of God’s nature 
to be expressed by gospel,_----.---- 548 
is not, Christ is, the perfect image 


not abrogated by grace, but repub- 
lished and re-enforced,------------ 548 

Ot sinm-and: dea th,22. a) Va ee 548 

in the manifestation of grace, com- 
bined with a view of the personal 


lovelof the Law giverj_.cs-2--22---2- 549 
its all-embracing requirement,_------ 572 
identical with the constituent prin- 

ciples:.of being, a aote tse aneaaneeees 629 
all-comprehending demand of har- 

MOT wWitlie Gods 22-n see ee 637 
the Mosaic, inspired hope of pardon 

and ‘access: tO: G0d;..- 5-25 ce acenn 667 
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Law, its basis in the nature of God, 764| Logos, John’s doctrine of the, radi- 


as a moral rule unchanging,_---_.___ 875 cally different from Philo’s,..320, 321 
iteraure aroul, What to cook eee 876| John’s doctrine of the, related to 
believer not free from obligation to the ‘memra’ doctrine,......._-.__. 320 
ELT go NaS SEEN eet BMG OE BB SA 876; doctrine of the, authorities on,...--- 321 
as a system of penalty, believer slgnifieante-of term,<..9. ese a 335 
ROG HAVO a beh ace ee ota 876| the pre-incarnate, granted to men 
as a method of salvation, believer a natural light of reason and con- 
frees trom, 20s ee eee ee 876 SCLENCOy Nos tanker ries eee 603 
as an outward and foreign compul- purged of depravity that portion of 
sion, believer free from,_---_-_-.-__ 876 human nature which he assumed 
not a sliding scale graduated to in Incarnation, in the very act of 
one’s moral condition,....-_--_.--- 877 taking, boobs koe a ee 677 
God’s, as known in conscience and during earthly life of Jesus existed 
Scripture, a ground of final judg- outside lor (hesh,-cto8so ee See 704 
TCT HE ieee tesa eee. ae 1029| the whole present in Christ, and yet 
Laws of knowing correspond to na- present everywhere else,.--.-.----- 704 
CULO COL ATMINe Sy. see eR See eee ae 10} can suffer on earth, and yet reign 
of theological thought, laws of God’s in heaven at same time,-----._.___- 714 
TOG PIE cet eens am ehotea see 10| his surrender of independent exer- 
of nature, not violated in miracle,_. 121 cise of divine attributes, how best 
of nature, act not merely singly, CONCEIVED (aos soko eee eee wee 705 
but in combination,.-_--_--_-.-- 434, 485| his part in evangelical preparation, 711 
‘ Laying-on of hands,’ its significance, 920|‘ Lord of Hosts,’ its significance,.--. 448 
Letter-missive calling council of ordi- Lord’s WD ay ieencocens cdecee eee eee 410 
TACOMA oe ee ee en ia 922 | Lord’s “Su ppeti.c oo ae 959-980 
Trea, ite Meriva tion. 3-<ci<-ceseecusue 533 | Lord’s Supper and Baptism, historical 
Licensure, its nature,----- eS a en 919 MONUMENTS, oo ancibeeee at ee ee 151 
Life contains promise and potency of Love, necessary to right use of reason 
every form of matter,_-.-.-------.- 91 with regard to God,---.--- 3, 29, 519, 520 
not produced from matter,--_-.-.._.. 93} its loss obscures rational intuitions 
as it ascends, it differentiates,.-.-.-_ 240 Of GoGo a eee 67 
Rot) detinahie toe ee eee 251} God’s, nature cannot prove it,----- 84 
not! @ mere) process,22... 222-5. 222.8 251| God’s immanent, what?_._--.-------- 263 
more than environmental corres- not to be confounded with mercy 
PONGCNCE; ) cose tees wee clenescan 251 and” goodness, 22, 1 2ca2 ee ee 265 
ascribed (to nrieh 220 toe ene 309 God’s, finds a personal object within 
ascriped, to) Holy. Spirit,2-2222-2 222222 315 the Trinity, 20 oo eee ae 285 
animal, though propagated, not ma- constitutes a ground of divine 
terial, (cba ee 495 blessedness, i oe ee 285 
has power to draw from the putres- God’s transitive, what ?.....----_----- 289 
cent material for its living,------ 677| God’s transitive, is mercy and good- 
its various relations honored by be- NENG! CS. ao cere eae ee ee 289 
ing taken into union with Divinity distinct from holiness,....-------- 290, 567 
PEE NUE Ral hy ( BReceeniende up esl a faa AOE 682 |: attributed. to’ Christe = ee 309 
man’s physical, conscious of a life attributed to Holy Spirit,.-------_--- 316 
within not subject to will,-------- 799} revealed in grace rather than in 
man’s spiritual, conscious of life IAW, ---------20-nnenn-n-nnn=--==-=--- 648 
within sits ites eee oe Cee See 799 | defined, SeTh rte een: oeatad nt ota cae 567 
man’s natural, preserved by God, to God, all-embracing requirement 
much more his spiritual,---------- 883 OE LOW ya nnsecin omeneeee eee in 
ge j Te eternity of God’s, an effective ele- 
Christian, attains completeness in ment in appeal,---------------------- 788 
future, ~----------------------------- 981 God’s, fixed on sinners of whom he 
sinful, attains completeness in fu- knows. the ‘woretuio..2-4..- 2h 788 
TOYO, Vetsreileesemnann dai ie eames cama 981) "God's “imehanging. 00. akc 788 
‘book of,’ the book of justification, 1029] God’s, has dignity,----.--.--.-----_-- 1051 
Lineamenta ewtremda,n-as-<e--0sec-e---- 614] brotherly, in heaven implies knowl- 
Locutiones varie, sed non con- edge, ~---~-------<---2- ~~ 2-5 ne 1031 
trarie; diverse, sed non adverse, 227| Maat, the Egyptian goddess,---------- 1024 
Logos, the whole, present in the man, Maccabees, First, no direct mention 
Christ \ J e6upnscciell ic. ee eo 281 OF NOG) TE ecco aks nanaeseemes 309 
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Magister sententiarwm,.----.---------. 44| Man, his relations to animals, au- 

Magnetism, personal, what?_---.---.. 820 GAOKOS yy Jha [0109 01 aie cl a eg ae eR 469 
Majestaticum. genrts,.----_---..---.-.-. 686} immediate creation of his body not 
DMCC wt Wwitat (eomeseeeper eee 569 forbidden by comparative physiol- 

Malum metaphysicum, what ?_--------- 424 OD Wokta cae ete eee 2a eet 470 
Man, in what sense supernatural,_--_-. 26 that hig physical system is de- 
furnishes highest type of intelli- scended by natural generation 
gence and will in nature,---------. 79 from the simiz, an irrational hy- 

as to intellect and freedom, not eter- DOUMCSISS pre oe eeee ne eee ee oe 470 
Male parte! Wiles see oee a eos 81} as his soul was an immediate crea- 


his intellectual and moral nature, 
implies an intellectual and moral 


ELIEOTS a eee eee ee es Se 81 
his moral nature proves existence of 
BenoOly uaWw LIVE, cecneecs sass eee aS 82 


his emotional and voluntary nature 
proves the existence of a Being 
who may be a satisfying object of 
human affection and end of human 


PGUIVAEY ns ecko eonn one ee amet 83 
recognizes in God, not his like, but 
nis ScORBDOSI beck. aoe eee 83 


mistakes as to his own nature lead 
him into mistakes as to the First 


WAUINC yr onus ae So eee oe, 84, 253 
his consciousness, Royce’s view,---- 99 
his will above nature,....--.-..... 121 
a concave glass towards God,....--- 252 
Canvopijectifvieseli= coco o tot l ee See 252 
ideselt-Gdetermininy) on cetacseseteoe om 252 
not explicable from nature,---------- 411 
a spiritually reproductive agent, yet 

OGM De eisie ote een ae ao oe eet 418 


a creation, and child of God,--. 465476 
his creation a fact of Scripture,---. 465 
exists by creative acts of God,------ 465 
though result of evolution, yet or- 
iginating agency of God needed,-- 465 
whether mediately or immediately 
ereated Scripture does not ex- 
Dlicibiv’ state, sosee ooo ete ole 465 
the true doctrine of evolution con- 
sistent with the Scriptural doc- 
PRIN COL sCVOAtlONyectee ate ee eoeaaae 466 
certain psychological human endow- 
ments cannot have come from the 
DELO, 9 ctie anne snasen nance maeecee sane 466 
God’s breathing into men was such a 
re-inforcement of the processes of 
life as turned the animal into 
LES AR Bas = SP Nae a Ue eR 467 
and brute, both created by the im- 
manent God, the former comes to 
his status not from but through 
CLOUGH A 29 ieee gs ak a eS 467 
the beginnings of his conscious life, 467 
some simple distinctions between 


MA wae DEMO ae eet oee ecco! 467, 468 
if of brute ancestry, yet the off- 
BPR Ole COU tee enn eee nes 469 


Scripture teaches that man’s nature 
is the creation of God,----..---.-- 469 


tion of God, so, in this sense, was 


Bis! /DOUY * BI80;cncuascee aed ace eeee- 470 
does not degenerate as we travel 
DAC Hin time ee ce eee ee ee 471 


no natural process accounts for his 
informing soul nor for the body 
informed by that soul,--.._--_--_-- 472 

the laws of development followed 
in man’s origin from a brute an- 
cestry are but methods of God, 
and proofs of his creatorship,---. 472 

comes upon the scene not as a brute 
but as a self-conscious, self-deter- 


MiNi a ADely Cee mum aN ee 472 
his original and new creation, both 
froma witaine fre seas Lele wae ev 472 


an emanation of that Divine Life 
of which the brute was a lower 
THANTLES HATO ype Ses ee, eae 472 
his nature not an undesigned result 
of atheous evolution but the 
efflux of the divine personality,-. 473 
natural selection may account for 
man’s place in nature, but not for 
his place as a spiritual being 
ADOVESNSALULC os eet eee 473 
his intellectual and moral faculties 
have only an adequate cause in 
therworld jofY spirits, .s2 222s 473 
apart from the controlling action of 
a higher intelligence, the laws of 
the material universe insufficient 


FOLN MIS, MOLOCUICTLO Ne wate a eae 473 
his brute ancestry, list of authors 

ON ae ate ee eee ee ee ee 473, 474 
Hiss Cacia: a UMM yee eae eee 476-483 


his racial unity, a fact of Scripture, 476 
his racial unity at foundation of 


certain Pauline doctrines,--_--_-- 476 
his racial unity, the ground of natu- 
Taleprotwennood, nese swore ae wee se 476 
the” pre-Adamite,2--5 65 see 476, 477 
his racial unity, sustained by his- 
EOL sty ein rete See ee 477, 478 
his racial unity, sustained by phi- 
TOLD tee tere ne cee tee ole 478, 479 
his racial unity, sustained by 
DSYCUOLOLY, = masa sesan soe et nes 479 
his racial unity, sustained by physi- 
OLOSY iy san ce sep oe ee eee en oes 480, 483 
a single species under several vari- 
CULES Pe cossen rag ae ee ie i ep Es hb Sh 480 
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Man, unity of species of, argues unity 


OL ROTI 2 nie ein are oe. ey 481 
according to Agassiz from eight 
CORETES BOTPOLIP IN oases oe oe 481 


his racial unity, consistent with all 
existing physical varieties,----481, 482 
physiological change in, illustrated, 482 
his ‘ originally greater plasticity,’_. 482 
his racial unity, authorities on, 482, 483 
the essental elements of his nature, 


ture, 
the dichotomous theory of, support- 


ed ‘by, ,canseiousness)-272 cere ose 483 
the dichotomous theory of, support- 
ed by Seripture;-s2cses. se ee 483, 484 


the trichotomous theory of his na- 


TURE 1) Cee lee eae Oe Tee eae 484488 
hishuxy ands vena. oe eee cca 484 
his spirit and soul, texts on,------- 484 
trichotomous theory of his nature, 

element;-of: truthwin ee eoc. 2 eae 484 
the trichotomous theory of his na- 

ture} untenable; es eee eee 485, 486 
the true relation ofmveduaand yuxy 

site Pe 0G FSIS Gee AU ayers eee es oa Nl 486-188 


is different in kind from the brute, 
though possessed of certain 
powers in common with it,-------- 486 

since spirit is soul when in connec- 
tion with the body, soul cannot 
be immortal unless with spiritual 


WO yo) Po ie re ee bee bee docs 486 
the trichotomous theory of the na- 
ture of, untenable on psychologi- 
Cal 7oPOUNGS, 222 soa e se eee 486 
a true view of the spiritual nature 
of, refutes six errors,._-..._..-- 486, 487 
some who have held the trichoto- 
MOUS S VIEW Ol nase oct sate uence eee nk 487 
his body, why honorable ?_----------- 488 


has been provided with a fleshly 
body, for two suggested reasons, 488 


Origin OLabisysoulwesenaseesece eee 488-497 
the theory of the pre-existence of 
his soul se se es See eee ee = 488-491 


the advocates, ancient and modern, 
of this theory of soul pre-exist- 


CHICO See ernie se cain ace a cease 488, 489 
the truth at the basis of soul pre- 
CX ISLCNICC, pete oe eae see enaae 488 


the theory of soul pre-existence, 
founded on an illusion of mem- 
ory, 
explanations of this illusion,.------- 488 
the theory of the soul’s pre-exist- 
ence, without Scriptural warrant, 
Wipers, den. ae Were attr aes ele. | Poe pie 489, 490 
if his soul was conscious and per- 
sonal in the pre-existent state, 
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why is recollection even of im- 
portant decisions so defective?__ 490 


Man, the pre-existence theory of the 


soul of, is of no theological assist- 


BUCO e Re ene e panic a2 eet ee 490 
Miiller’s view of pre-existence stat- 
edvand examined 2-32. sees 490, 491 
the creatian theory of his soul, 491-493 
piminedyvocd tes): 01 ilo ol ee a ey 491 
Scripture does not teach that God 
immediately creates his soul,_----- 491 
creatianism repulsively false as rep- 
resenting him as not father of his 
offspring’s noblest part,---2-..-.-_- 492 
his individuality, how best ex- 
plained sere e coe ee eee 492 


the creatian theory of his birth 
makes God the author of sin,_-_. 493 
the creatian theory of his birth, 
certain mediating modifications of, 493 
the traducian theory of his birth, 
ole ae eae eee a eee ee ee 493-197 
the traducian theory, its advocates, 493 
the traducian theory explained,_-.. 494 
the traducian theory best accords 
WILDS CEIPCOLE = ince eee ee ae 494 
the traducian theory is favored by 
the analogy of animal and vege- 
table titel seo aee 2k ee See oon oe 495 
the traducian theory supported by 
the transmission of physical, men- 
tal, and moral characteristics, 
Rice a eae CaS te sil ebOP tes at eave 2 8 495, 496 
the traducian theory embraces the 
element of truth in the creatian 
theory in that it holds to a divine 
concurrence in the development of 


the human’ speciesj2-- 2225 5 eee 497 
histmoralanaturejeicesseeso-e eee 497-513 
the powers which enter into his 

moral NACULE, A. sas ee ee eae 497 
his conscience defined,....----------- 498 


has no separate ethical faculty,-. 498 
his conscience discriminative and 


impulsives.2. ee ee eee 498 
his conscience distinguished from 
related mental processes,---------. 499 
his conscience the moral judiciary 
ofthe useless asee ee ences sansa 500 
his conscience an echo of God’s 
VOICE) cntao neo saan sa oe eeeeee eee eee 501 


has the authority of the personat 
God, of whose nature law is but 


SetTANSCL Dt tmcosceceeeeneacees eee 502-504 
ISN Witljeeccastcceseeees acemeancemcol 504-513 
Hiss will; defined). sesso eo 504, 505 


his will and the other faculties,_--_ 505 
his will and permanent states,--505, 506 
his “willvand motives,<--._--_-- 22 506, 507 
his will and contrary choice,----507, 508 
his will and his responsibility,..509, 510 
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Man, his responsibility for the inher- 
ited selfish preferences of his 
will, its Scriptural explanation,-- 510 

his natural bent of will to evil so 
constant, inveterate, and powerful 
that only regeneration can save 


Louies Ws) ay a0 fp eee Ae Ce een 510 
the hurtful nature of a determinis- 

tie theorysoL his) will,<-.2- =. 511-513 
and his will, authors upon,--------- 513 
his origing) statenccu.c-sssceenn aK 514-532 
his original state described only in 

SCripblt Gm anensceea mea see aoe 514 


list of authors on his original state, 514 
essentials of his original state,-.514-523 
made ‘in the image of God,’ what 
MMU Cdis Beseteetan eset ee aneeueeceees 514 
made in natural likeness to God 
GiesNCESOUANL Yio ons ce oe asueeeaee ee = 514 
made in moral likeness to God or 
holiness, 
the elements in his original likeness 
to God, more clearly explicated, 


indwelt by the Logos or divine Rea- 
son, 
never wholly loses ‘the image of 
RE ele connwamiden eect cant oeee 515 
in a minor sense ‘ gods’ and ‘ par- 


takers of the divine nature,’ -- 515 
has ‘a deeper depth’ rooted and 

STOUNGCH sINWGOGs ceseacseecee a= == 515 
created a personal being with power 

to know and determine self,-------- 515 
his natural likeness to God in- 

alienable and the capacity that 

makes redemption possible,------- 515 
his personality further defined,------ 515 


should reverence his humanity,--515, 516 

originally possesssed such a direc- 
tion of affections and will as con- 
stituted God the supreme end of 
his being, and himself a finite re- 
flection of God’s moral attributes, 517 


his chief endowment, holiness,------ 517 
his original righteousness as taught 
PRU SCEIP UICC cena cesses seeene sa seoeS 517 
in what the dignity of his human 
nature consists,.......... FAURE Shh 517 
his original righteousness not the 
essence of his human nature,----. 518 


his original righteousness not a 
gift from without and after crea- 
tion, 

his original righteousness a tend- 
ency of affections and will to God, 518 

his original righteousness propa- 
gable to descendants,_-----...--_--_ 518 

his likeness to God, more than the 
perfect mutual adjustment of his 
SUIvILEA) - DOWETS 2-6 soca eee 519 
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Man, his fall assigned by some to pre- 


GxXISteN EwStale; seen ncw lk oe ooo ace 519 
‘the image of God’ in, was, some 
say, merely the possibility (An- 
lage) of real likeness,.-_....-_.-- 519 
his individual will not the author 
of his condition of sin or of holi- 


NESS py aeeetesawesteseeeesoseoneme ca 519 
since he originally knew God, must 
have: loved (GoGjsease ee oseeencee 519, 520 


primal ‘image of God,’ not simply 
ability to be like God, but actual 


TIKEN OSS; “sco Sho eee 520 
if morally neutral, ig a violator of 
Gog: S) hws onan ce ee ee ene 520 


the original ‘image of God’ in, 
more than capacity for religion,_. 520 
scholastics and the Romanist 
chureh distinguished between 
‘image’ and ‘ likeness’ as applied 
tombig cirstrestate tse) atone 520 
his nature at creation, according to 
Romanism, received a donum su- 
peradditum of grace,.__....-..---- 520 
his progress from the state in puris 
naturalibus to the state spoliatus 
a nudo, aS the Romish church 
teaches, pictorially stated,-._______ 521 
the Romish theory as to his origi- 
nal state considered in detail, 
5 SN Ses capa Sas Ae) a ae eae ASN 520-528 
results of his original possession of 
ther divine image. 2-2 2cce see) 533-525 
his physical form reflects his origi- 
nals endow men tease. Ueno eee 523 
originally possessed an equale tem- 
peramentum of body and _ spirit 
which, though physically perfect, 
was only provisional,-.__--..--____ 523 
had dominion over the lower crea- 
GLOT apse re ee ee ey Oke eae a ater 524 
enjoyed communion with God,--524, 525 
concomitants of his possession of 
the .idivine: imare, 2208 3 ee eee 525-532 
his surroundings and society fitted 
to afford happiness and help,..525, 526 


his wife and her creation,--...--.-_ 525 
was perhaps hermaphrodite,----_____ 526 
hisveardens: Hiden, poss 2cs2  a 526 


provisions for trying his virtue, 526, 527 
opportunity for securing for him- 
self physical immortality,...-_-_- 527 
the first, had he maintained his in- 
tegrity, would have been developed 
and transformed without under- 
come der thee sc soe ee 527 
the Scriptural view of his original 
state opposed by those who hold a 
prehistoric development of the 
race from savagery to civilization, 527 
the originally savage condition of, 
an ill-founded assumption,.---_- 527-531 
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Man, the Scriptural account of his Materialism, Sadducean, denies resur- 
original state opposed by those Feclhionroe choadyy 2222525 es et 1018 
who hold the Positivist theory recent, its services to proper views 
of the three consecutive condi- ORUROOY tea nc nt. bay See eee 1018 
tions sor sknowledre,s e220 eco 531 | Materialistic Idealism,_---.--- prowe Pu 95-100 
the assumption that he must hold LEAP RIO SEION sos cbt hoe aes 95 
fetichism, polytheism, and mono- itsrdevelopment; 2... co. ee 95-97 
theism in successive steps, if he defective in its definition of matter, 97 
progresses religiously, contradict- defective in its definition of mind, 
emi bys LaCie, oa ey SS Bs So ELL Looe eke Aaa ON AD! Sac AG PY 97, 98 
monotheistic before polytheistic, 531, 582} opposed to the imperative assump- 
in some stocks never practiced fe- tions of non-empirical, transcend- 
CLCHISI, je ec eee 532 ent knowledge of things-in-them- 
the earliest discovered sepulchral BEIVOS. te Sees eee ee a 98 
remains of, prove by presence of however modified, cumbered with 
food and weapons an advance up- the difficulties of pure materialism, 
OD, eben isis a i gece andor eeee Oaait) bi), moenaniimmamsanseeaaninm emma oee aaa 98, 99 
his theologic thought not transient a view of, held by many Christian 
but rooted in his intuitions and thinkers). ese ee eee 99, 100 
Geslres),, sa jks ee ee 532 | Mathematics, a disclosure of the di- 
in what sense a law unto himself,._ 539 Vike Hatite.. 2 cae sates oo eee 261 
as finite; needs daw seu. uso. ee ee 542] crystallized, the heavens are,-.-.-.-- 261 
as a free being needs moral law,-- 542 | Matter, regarded as atoms which have 
as a progressive being needs an force as a universal and insepara- 
ideal and infinite standard of at- ble sproperby hee te 90, 91 
tAINmMONT, |ece a le ctne wee ee 542} in its more modern aspect, a mani- 
according to Scripture responsible festation) of: force...) -s< sie 91 
for more than his merely personal the Tyndall and Crookes deliver- 
PINS oc MN Ma eet cat et ENE eC sean Ns HP 634 ances -srecarding, 2.2 =-vee eee oe 91 
not wholly a spontaneous develop- mind intuitively regarded as dif- 
ment of inborn tendencies,.------- 649 ferent from it in kind, and higher 
the ideal, realized only in Christ, in jrank o.oo ess abs) Son eee ae 92 
BEd PREIS Resto TOE ey CaNes. penned Pal 678, 679 | to be regarded as secondary and 
his reconsiliation to God,-.-------777-885 subordinate to mind,_-.-..--.----.. 93 
his perfection reached only in the and mind, relations between,-.-.-93, 94 
WO s tOsG COMO ence rau tae eb as 981 does it provide ‘the needful object- 
Manhood of Christ, ideal,--------- 678, 679 ivity: for) God” Pes 2 eae 347 
Manichwanism, 60202030 eee 382, 670} its eternity not disprovable by rea- 
Moriolatry, invocation of saints, and BOT, ot sees b od. donee ane 374 
transubstantiation, origin of,------ 673| not stuff that emanated from God, 385 
Marriage, a type of human and divine not stuff, but an activity of God, 385 
nature in. Christ.c. cceee. abet 693| according to Schelling, esprit gelé, 386 
‘Mary, mother of \God,’.--—-..s2< 671, 686} its continuance dependent on God,-- 413 
Material force as little observable as made by God, and, therefore, pure, 560 
Givine. ageucy, ica) 2i a acngeeebeees 8| its Capacities, as subservient to 
organism, not necessarily a hind- spirit, inestimable, ~---------- 1021, 1022 
rance to activity of spirit,-------- 1021 | Memory, its impeccability in the case 


Materialism, idealism, and pantheism, 
arise from desire after scientific 


TA TERE Vig ere a cata rea et ea eae 90 
Matertalisme whites sene-s-2- fete e soe 90 
element rome Lruce tims soe ce Seer 90 
objection to, from intuition,_-----_-- 92 


objection to, from mind’s attributes, 


cannot explain the psychical from 
the raphy sical eae ee ee ota 
furnishes no sufficient cause for 
highest phenomena of universe, 
furnishes no evidence of conscious- 
ness vin: others,--2. sts ces ee 94, 


of the apostles, secured by pro- 


mised. Spirit; ote eee Sota ee ee 207 
a preparation for the final judg- 
TONE yh aot eso ee saan ee eee ee eee 1026 
of an evil deed, becomes keener 
with’, tim 6220325 -2So  oa ee aceee ee 1029 


Memra, relation to Johannine Logos, 320 


Mendacium officiosum,-----.------------ 262 
MennOmtes, : 220 sateen ee een eee 970 
Mens humana capaxr diving,-_--------- 212 
Mens rea, essential to crime,---_---- 554 
Mercy, in the God of nature, some in- 
dications which point to,---------- 113 
ODIO aN eee ckceeees 271, 296, 297 
COGREC, | 6 Cita nce nnaerctiaecaacanicelmelmeae 289 
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Mercy, divine, a matter of revelation, 296 | Miracle, but the higher stage as seen 


Clechiony ee Matter Of,20- -areec. kas 779 
MESS LU Dieantceteeseae eeu fence 321, 667, 668 
Metaphysical generation of the soul, 493 
Military theory of atonement,------- 747 
WATCH LON ae core cat ecneetas cota ote 1008-1015 
Mind, has no parts, yet divisible,---- 9 

its organizing instinct,-----_------ 15,0216 


gives both final and efficient cause, 76 

recognizes itself as another and 
higher than the material organi- 
ZAELON LEV USES cea ewe ton nso 92 

its attributes and itself different in 
kind and higher in rank than mat- 


[Relig Aeon eae ot ee CRN ee ae 92, 93 
not transformed physical force,---- 938 
the only substantive thing in the 

universe, all else is adjective,---. 94 
unsatisfactorily defined as a ‘ series 

of feelings aware of itself,’_------- 97 
Absolute, not conditioned as the fi- 

MIOUMING sos oster ee eae see eee Soar 104 
Scalnahenits meaning, cos cous 592 

Minister, his chief qualification,----- 17 
his relation to church work,------- 898 
forfeiture of his standing as, --9238, 924 

Miracle, a preliminary definition,_---- 117 


modified definition suggested by 
IBRD DASE. fawn cond nea oem one 117, 118 
‘ signality ’ must be preserved in defi- 


WOM Ol cc see ee caeneeret acne 118 
preferable definition,--...---.----- 118, 119 
never regarded in Scripture as an 

inpractions Ole ll Wrens oe cee 119 
natural processes may be in,------- 119 
the attitude of some theologians 

towards: trationgl es. 2 es eee 120 
a number of opinions upon, present- 

XO, eS eee eae aM Saye 120 
MONS DIEM Ol, conconeceosan- ease onos 121-123 


not beyond the power of a God 
dwelling in and controlling the 
universe, shown in some observa- 
COON CR ieee oe OS ee 121-123 

possibility of, doubly strong to those 
who give the Logos or Divine Rea- 
son his place in his universe,-. 122 

possible on Lotzean view of uni- 


VEO tin acs asaceusswsowe amc ns Saati 123 
possible because God is not far 
SIO Venieecee ea at eee sae eae eee 123 
possible because of the action and 
reaction between the world and 
the personal Absolute,----.---.----- 123 
a presumption against,.---.. iieceoce 124 
presupposes, and derives its value 
SUOMI UAW Hho socaa naa ccese— cannes 124 


a uniformity of nature, inconsist- 
ent with miracle, non-existent,-. 124 

no one is entitled to say a priori 
that it is impossible (Huxley),.. 124 


frome the Mow er, s2-..s6-60 sack oe 125 
when the efficient cause gives place 
ton LNGH ban tCHUNG,25-0—.C soso k 125 


exists because the uniformity of na- 
ture is of less importance in the 
sight of God than the moral 


growth of the human spirit,------ 125 
‘the greatest I know, my conver- 
STON EC Vine b)\eseae eee eee ee eee 125 


our view of, determined by our be- 
lief in a moral or a non-moral 
GOO Bole oes eee eee eee 126 

is extraordinary, never arbitrary,-- 126 

not a question of power, but of ra- 


Lionslitw and:  lOve,2--2ssecneee ee 126 
implies self-restraint and self-un- 
Colding ie oe Ce eee ee 126 
accompanied by a sacrifice of feel- 
ing Om the partLor.CHrist-seesess 126 
probability of, greater from point 
of view of ethical monism,.-__--_. 126 


a work in which God lovingly limits 


Titi Geli, pecs ote e a eee 126 
probability of, drawn from the con- 

Cessionsy Of + HUSI Gy saecec-neeenenos 127 
the amount of testimony necessary 

GOS DEONG |, Qube Snan pane een wate ae pete 127 
Hume’s misrepresentation of the ab- 

BOrmeHty Of, cco secre! keto 127 
Hume’s argument against, falla- 

COURT be Set sues See Ce een 127 
evidentigk: LORceyOfiee.-ace Leese ene 128-131 
accompanies and attests new com- 

munications from God,-----.-_--_-- 128 
its distribution in history,----_-- 128, 129 
its cessation or continuance,_----- 

Pe ee EN Cee e) CU waco ee 128, 182, 133 


certifies directly not to the truth of 
a doctrine, but of a teacher,---. 129 
must be supported by purity of life 
and GOCtrING, eons secs eee ec en eee 129 
to see in all nature the working of 
the living God removes prejudice 
against, 
the revelation of God, not the proof 


Of that. revelation ies ssets see 13 
does not lose its value in the pro- 
COSS OLN OOCR soe ate nkc a sat eee 130 


of the resurrection sustains the au- 
thority of Christ as a teacher,-.- 130 
of Christ’s resurrection, is it ‘an 
obsolete picture of an _ eternal 
VOPR OGY W Pee Rap ea i a ee Pee Raker a 130 
of Christ’s resurrection, has com- 
plete historical attestation,_.--130, 131 
of Christ’s resurrection, not ex- 
plicable by the swoon-theory of 
SUPAUSS. Cohan seater one sae eee 131 
of Christ’s resurrection, not explica- 
ble by the spirit-theory of Keim, 131 
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Miracle of Christ’s resurrection, not 
explicable by the vision-theory 


Ofinhenanysssoessns ere aso oe 181 
of Christ’s resurrection, its three 

LEQSO1IS teieee oe oe eee eon eos eee eee 131 
them councertery acoso soe Loses 132 
only a direct act of God 4,-----.. 132 


the counterfeit, attests the true,_. 132 
how the false, may be distinguished 


TVOM tHe. Crue,oscseaeewe atte ees 132, 133 
Miracles as attesting Divine Revela- 

Te UL bei ae te dese emneede 117-133 
Mohammedanism, ~--------..--- 186, 347, 427 
Molecular movement and thought,-. 93 
Molecules, manufactured articles,---. 77 
Molluscs, their beauty inexplicable by 

‘natural ‘selection,’ 222 2262- 2022-32 ATI 
Monarchians, itso sear coe ee eeoune 827 


Monism presents that deep force, in 
which effects, psychical and bodi- 


ly, find common origin,-------.---. 69 
there’ must; bea, basalj--- 2-0 --- Jeo. 80 
Monism, Ethical, defined,------------_. 105 
consistent with the teachings of 
Holy ¢ Wirt, tsi 105 
thefaith of “Augustine, 222- 2-2 2ee2 105 
the faith sof cAnselm 22220 ie oe 105, 106 
embraces the one element of truth 
fa panthelsm ese Soo eee eae 106 
is entirely consistent with ethical 
PACU te eae ee eee eee ee 106 
is Metaphysical Monism qualified by 
Psychological Monism,--..--.------ 106 
is supplanting Dualism in philo- 
Sophic) thovenht, \oasoaencnsenn-oneea= 106 
it rejects the two main errors of 
pantheism,)-c2s2 506522 ee 107, 109 


it regards the universe as a finite, 
partial, and progressive revelation 
OF [GOs tee eee emake eases 107, 108 
it regards matter as God’s limita- 
tion under law of necessity,---. 107 
it regards humanity as God’s Self- 
limitation under law of freedom, 107 
it regards incarnation and atone- 
ment as God’s self-limitation un- 


Ger law, Of 2raceyenc2k a cee o 107 
regards universe as related to God 
as thought to the thinker,_-_.-.--- 107 


regards nature as the province of 
God’s pledged and habitual caus- 
i ILtY, Nese ae se up ar eee cones seo 107 
is the doctrine largely of the poets, 


guarantees individuality and rights 
of each portion of universe,_---- 108 
in moral realm estimates worth by 
the voluntary recognition and ap- 
propriation of the divine,-------- 108 
does not, like pantheism, involve 
moral indifference to the varia- 
tions observed in universe,------- 108 


Monism, Ethical, does not regard 


saint and sensualist, men and 
mice as of equal value,-_-___.------- 108 
it regards the universe as a graded 
and progressing manifestation of 
God’s love for righteousness and 
Opposition. “to Wrong 22222 - ease ee 108 
it recognizes the mysterious power 
of selfhood to oppose the divine 
DEDW gh eee enon Ss ee ene ee een 108 © 
it recognizes the protective and vin- 
dicatory reaction of the divine 
ASaMst evil fois. asta nteebeceeecee 108 
it gives ethical content to Spinoza’s 
apophthegm, ‘all things serve,’-- 108 
it neither cancels moral distinctions, 
nor minifies retribution,.-...--.-_- 108 
recognizes Christ as the Logos of 
God in its universal acceptance, 109 
recognizes as the Creator, Upholder, 
and Governor of the universe, Him 
who in history became incarnate 
and by death made atonement for 
humanesihe Vee See ae eee 109 
rests on Scriptural statements,--. 109 
secures a Christian application of 
modern philosophical doctrine,_-.. 109 
gives a more fruitful conception of 


MS Cler ysis eee ea eee 109 
considers ‘nature as the omnipresent 
Christ (Oost es seat caw ne tok eee ee 109 


presents Christ as the unifying 
reality of physical, mental and 


moral phenomena,--.. ----......---- 109 
its relation to pantheism and de- 
1600," Sod eces oo enon Selena eee 109 


furnishes a foundation for new in- 
terpretation in theology and phi- 


LOSOD I Vise sian e anna nee one eens 109 
helps to acceptance of Trinitarian- 
vA) 60 a jae ean ESE St ae ates sorte ee te 2 109 


teaches that while the natural bond 
uniting to God cannot be broken, 
the: moral bonds mayjes2-c--— 55 109, 110 

how it interprets ‘ rejecting ’ Christ, 110 

enables us to understand the prin- 


ciple of the atonement,-_-_.--.-___- 110 
strengthens the probability of mir- 
DCC, 2 eee cecseacas een eee: oe 126 


teaches that God is pure and per- 
fect mind that passes beyond all 
phenomena and is their ground,-_- 255 
teaches that ‘ that which hath been 
made was life in him,’ Christ,-- 311 
teaches that in Christ all things 
‘consist,’ hold together, as cosmos 
Tacher chan CUuaOs, ones to conse ee 311 
teaches that gravitation, evolution, 
and the laws of nature are Christ’s 
habits, and nature but his con- 
stant. will 2c. o sk 5 sack ecp een 311 
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Monism, Ethical, teaches that in 
Christ is the intellectual bond, 
the uniformity of law, the unity 


teaches that Christ is the princi- 
ple of induction, the medium of 
interaction, and the moral attrac- 
tion of the universe, reconciling 
all things in heaven and earth,-- 
teaches that God transcendent, the 
Father, is revealed by God imma- 
MOE cbNer OMG = fase nate sees anol 
teaches that Christ is the life of 
nature, 
teaches that creation is thought in 
expression, reason externalized,-_- 
teaches a dualism that holds to un- 
derground connections of life be- 
tween man and man, man and na- 
Cures Mat, and eGOdssn sees noee ee 
teaches that the universe is a life 
and notes mechanisgn,-.- 2202-52 
teaches that God personally pres- 
ent in the wheat makes it grow, 
and in the dough turns it into 
bread, 
teaches that every man lives, moves, 
and has his being in God, and that 
whatever has come into being, 
whether material or spiritual, has 
itsmlite only ins CHrist,.-.-2--0_- a5 
teaches that ‘ Dei voluntas est re- 
PUT MNOUUN Os aoe ene iac wean o ee 
teaches that nothing finite is only 
finite, 
its further teaching concerning nat- 
ural forces and personal beings, 
oF PSE AIRS eR, Te ere tet 418, 414, 418, 419 
allows of.‘ second cause,’.------------ 416 
Monogenism, modern science in favor 
of, 
Monopbysites, 
see Hutychians. 
Monotheism, facts point to an origi- 


CW OPENS SYS See ie ae, eens pA Lee 56, 531 
Hebrew, preceeds polytheistic sys- 
emenOre ANTIOGULCY,.se- cece eee 531, 532 


more and more evident in heathen 
religions as we trace them back, 


Pe re a ee ee awe ee 531, 532 

an original, authors on, -------- 5381, 532 
PROGURINS Co een se aaa sea ue nese 304 
Ig KORY Ey ales | iaiea rel a sme a Si a a Ree np om OD 712 


Moral argument for the existence of 
God, the designation criticized, 81 
faculty, its deliverances, evidences 


of an intelligent cause,..-.----_--- 82 
BUCCUOUT, PWN L Pecnsa tarscncenmiimns ia ea 361 
MENLO Ore MAN eo ees oc ce 497-512 
likeness to himself, how restored by 

TG hh SAAS SRR FS ERS CE ga 518 
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Moral nw, What 72.5202. 220.225.42.25 537-544 
law, man’s relations to, reach be- 
Vous GOHSCIOUSNRESH, 255. - 2 22-8 Se 594 
government of God, recognizes race- 
responsibilities as--essses 2 ics ot 594 
union of human and divine in 
POY aw ig (ot et pe a pao me a 671 
analogies of atonement,_-.-......-..- 716 


evil, see Sin. 
obligation, its grounds determined, 
ere! Sere AST ee eee bee ee 2298-308 


judgments, involve will,------------- 841 
Morality, Christian, a fruit of doc- 
CPING;. ees eae ee aes 16 
GLENS eee esse ee eee 177, 178 
Christian, criticized by Mill,-------- 179 
heathen) Systems of): 72-55 tease 179-186 
of ‘Bibles progressiyeseteceee-ceeeence 230 


mere insistence on, cannot make 
Meme moral anssec-cen ose eee 863 
“Mormmingo Stars. 20> olen sends eaecsa eens 445 
Mother Of God,” 22.6 cs) tel iieer hee eee 681 


Motive, not cause but occasion, 360, 506 
man never acts without or contra- 


influences, without infringing on 
fPEC FAL ORC Y ie see eet k Fee oe 
the previously dominant, not al- 
Wy Ss sther im pPulsivie,-o2 2b eee ees 360 
Motives, man can choose between,.- 360 
persuade but never compel,-_-362, 506, 649 
not wholly external to mind in- 


Huenceduby, thems see cece 506, 817 
lower, sometimes seemingly ap- 

pealed to in Scripture,-----_.-_ 826, 827 

Muratorians Canon; ssc ce oe: ses see 14? 


Music, reminiscent of possession lost, 526 


NEC ULC ieeie oh ee so ec Rene obey Sk 
Mysticism, true and false,--.--.-..-.. 32 
Mystik and Mysticismus,_..--.--..----- 31 
BEY CU Ode MALO PO Ss. oc oars Was eg 155 


as distinguished from saga and le- 
gend, 
‘the Divine Spirit can avail himself 


Of7 Ue (Sabatier) v2.5 aoe eee 155 
‘may be made the medium of rev- 

elation: A.( Denney) jcs2esce 214 
Reta: faleshood ss ee, 155, 214 


early part of Genesis may be of the 


MALWULCROLPA seer eee a see eon oe eee 214 
Myth-theory of the origin of the gos- 
DCISMHCOS LEASE) 2 orate sd ene: 155-157 
MESCEIDEO) Wc ose cesses et oat anne 155, 156 
ODJGeCheds £0,a-s20enalecasea eee 156, 157 
AUTHORS ON ee ee ee eae 157 
Nachwirkung and Fortwirkung,------ 776 
SS NMC lI. sce sek nan caecae cee oes 807 


Names of God, the five Hebrew, 
Biwaldson, 25:45 See eee 
NGSCRNI' >» ) DOS CUTAN oo 2 wsaeentes ace 
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NGtUI‘d, aennenssanaceeneacen------------- 392 | Nature, apart from man, cannot be 
Natura enim non nisi parendo vinci- INGOT PEGI: oo 5c) sarbcack ean %9 
7 epg Fs Sh ee em 541| does not assure us of God’s love and 
Natura humana in Christo capa» provision for the sinner,..-....--- 113, 114 
EEE etait = ct A Senin ecm 694} by itself furnishes a presumption 
Natura naturans (Spinoza),------- 244, 287 against miracles,_...-.....--.-.....-- 124 
Natura naturata (Spinoza) ,--244, 287, 700 as synonym of substance,.-..........-- 243 
Nature minister et interpres,....------ 2{ according to Schleiermacher,........- 287 
Natutal ==" psyehical,-< 2. eee ee eeoee 484| its forces, dependent and independent, 414 
Natural insight as to source of re- the brute submerged in,...........---- 468 

hizious, knowledge,-.22soscchencetes 203 human, why it should be reverenced, 515 
Natural law, advantages of its gen- in what sense sin a,.......-....0.00---- 518 
erally uniformity, tues 124| assomething inborn,.........- 518, 577, 578 
events aside from its general fixity the race has a corrupted nature, -..577-582 
to be expected if moral ends re- sinful acts and dispositions explained 
QUITE SR Soa Soe eta 125 DY |B, COPEL se eee re ee 5w7 
life, God’s gift of, foreshadows a corrupt, belongs to man from first 
laroer. blessings util cl See heeeet 289 moment-of his being,........2::-...- 578 
realism, and location of mind in a corrupt, underlies man’s conscious- 
Dod yh icee eal es ye eee 280 TCG ee cen eer 578 
revelation supplemented by Script- a corrupt, which cannot be changed 
PPO ee’ een Se a 27 by a man’s own power,.---.......--- 578 
Natural Selection, artificial after all, 93} @ corrupt, the common heritage of 
fis pteselling eo ee 470 CHO FAC, -— asinic es stadt eannie nen amen 578 
fa aetlalio aries oe ee re 470 | designates, not substance, but corrup- 
is not a complete explanation of the tion of substance, -......--.---------- 578 
history of Ute Ce a 470 | how responsible for a depraved, which 
gives no account of origin of sub- one did not personally originate,.... 593 
stance or variations,.-..-....----_- 479} human, Pelagian view of,-....---..---. 598 
by the survival does not explain the human, semi-Pelagian - lew Of,....... use 
PEO eh ee ce te ers tL ee 470 human, Angustinian ViéW Of,..... 240: 598 
: g human, organic view Of,-.-..-....-..-.-- 600 
does not explain the sudden and ap- human, atomistic view of,............- 600 
parently independent appearance of the whole human race once a person- 
important geologic forms, .-..-...... 470 ality in Adan Ou Bane 629 
certain entomological and anatomical Huta onde Stine nahn ae i) 630 
citesaes inexplicable upon the am | human, totally depraved,.......... 637-639 
fails to explain the beauty in lower aay Can ee COR OR ay 642 
POEMS OL Mito Moc ula acd denies 471 NINERS SAS IEEE YING AS APC 
! sin of, and personal transgression,.... 648 
no species has as yet been produced impersonal human 694 
by either artificial or,-......,..~----- 408 | arid ‘persons ese oa eae 
“Senor sagan fe e808 OF gg] Robinson's detition ofa 
may account for man’s place in, but pre) ee Ih 00 ey 0D 986 
requires scoording tp Wallacare ag. | Nafute of things, tm thoy! thophaee 
perior intelligence to guide in defi- atin eddta tetdateabaiias No ts rg sate) pa 
nite direction or for special pur- Nazarenés, ---- eid ees Sean 2 
Dome Les ear ee ees 473 see Ebionites. 
a list of authors upon,.-......-.-.-..... 474 Nebular hypothesi Di thors ein tinrseansane = 
atheistically taught, is election with | Necessitarian philosophy, correct for Py 
hope and pity left out,.-............. 784 the brute, Te 1 Ae: ffi arate? ZB Ue 9 
Natural theology, what?..........-...-- 260 N egation, invo Lica) & 4 aed bm sla ata 
Nature, its usual sense,..........------ 26,121. N err Kaisar, and 666 "y- --naneewnn comnns 1009 
its proper sense,............-..---.--- 26, 121 Nescience, divine,..... Spi @izae i ek on 286 
its witness to God, outward and in- Be Oils 
eh oe ar] eeg ee Ono wanutged 26 Nestorians, uadlain anenten wae te er een meet es 671 
argument for God’s existence from Neutrality, moral, never created by 
Chaupe tie) oo iio aaa ae ae 13-75 GOd, ---- 22 --- + -2eee een eee een eee none nnn 521 
argument for God’s existence from moral, @ SiN, ---.-----------+------+-----+ 521 
useful collocation in,..-.-....------ 75-80 | New England theology,.-------------: 48, 49 
Mill’s indictment Of,...cccccnccccenseue "8 | New Haven theology,..---------e02---e00 49 


INDEX OF 
New School theology,.---......---- 48, 49, 606 
its definition of holiness,........._- 271, 272 


its definition of sin, how it differs from 
that of Oldsehoolsaets 2 eset 549, 550 
ignores the unconscious and subcon- 
scious elements in human character, 550 
its watchword as to sin,.......--......- 595 
its theory of imputation, an evasion, 596 
its theory of imputation explained, 


seep Aes SEI eee Aan 8 Lon othe cas ee Rig 606, 607 
development of its theory of inspira- 

BOT ee te ake Okc eal eee mn Bake 607, 608 
modifications of view within,......... 608 
contradicts Scripture,...........-- 608, 609 


its advocates cannot understand Paul, 609 
rests upon false philosophical princi- 


BCS er ee 3 Say ie ali ane a) Dai 609, 610 
impugns the justice of God,-_--.--- 610, 611 
inconsistent with facts,_..........-- 611, 612 
its aim that of all the theories of 
LIN PULSON 2 oe ee eee ee ee 612 
Nihit in intellectu nisi quod ante fuerit 

PAU SCT RIE ao ag Sere SRE eae oe ee a, 63 
Nineveh, winged creatures of,......---- 449 
ENON VOINGsece ae keen tone eee Ne cee Se 182 
UNGDIERSE ODUIG ES Fs Rae eS) Sh B01 
Nomina become numind,..-------------- 245 


Nominalism inconsistent with Script- 
244 
Nominalist notion of God’s nature,_... 244 
Non-apostolic writings recommended 


DYARADOSLICS Meme Nya hase Sieh ye eee 201 
Non-inspiration, seeming, of certain 
SCLIPEUECH Socks Oo eee oe cma a nee ie 242 
INO: DUICRT NOSCUNUUTS Sonos See ee ee 597 
*Nothing, creation out of,’ ..-.....-..-. 372 
Notitia, an element in faith,........-.... 837 
Noumenon in external and internal 
MHEH OMEN A oes ces esa eee eee ce 6 
Nullus in microcosmo spiritus, nullus in 
TRACK OCOSINOG DCUSs ox Seine cana cvanse Sas 79 


Obduracy, sins of, incomplete and final, 650 
Obedience, Christ’s active and passive, 
STE ane SAL FU fea eh Rg oe 749, 770 
*Obey,’ not the imperative of religion, 21 
Obligation to obey law based on man’s 


Oncinal ability,e.. 2222s See 541 
Offences between men,..--.....--..-..-- 766 
between church members, ..-..---- 924, 925 
Old School theology,----.....-..-- 49, 606, 607 
WAMISSION,, Sins: OL, sac c se ECS 554, 648 
Omne vivum e vivo (ex OVO),-..---.------ 389 
Omnia mea mecum porto, ..-------------- 1032 
Omnipotence of God,.-..........---.-- 286-288 
see God. 
Omnipresence of God,.-...-.-....---.-. 279-282 
see God. 
Omnipresent, how God might cease to 
j TEAR Sate a nD Sg te Sel A a 282 
Omniscience of God,------------------ 282-286 
see God. 
*One eternal now,’ how to be under- 
BLOOUs oboe cee cee. t sans Soeb och ele ebee 207 
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Ontological argument for existence of 
GO eae eee eee upecect ses et 85-89 
see God. 
Optiniara ssn ee ke seis 404, 405 
Oraclesyancientovsese eae eles oe eke ot 185 
Ordinances of the church,..-.-......-- 929-980 
Ordination of church officers, ........ 918-929 
Onan BO UTIR, ar See Si cal os 794 
Organic and organized substances, --.... 93 
Organic, the, and atomistic views of 
human: natures see eee cas ee 600 


Original ‘image of God’ in man, its 


Original natural likeness to God, or 
NersOnalibys cos Se eee 515, 519, 520 
moral likeness to God, man’s, or holi- 


righteousness, what ?_......--.----- 517, 518 
knowledge of God, man’s, implied a 
direction of the affections and will 
toward: Gods ses bese oes tee 519 
sin, as held by Old School theologians, 49 
two-fold problem of, ......-.--......--- 593 
itsxdefinition, {25 ees ake 594, 595 
two principles fundamental to con- 


SINCR ATION OL. Ursa 2 ce lee aie LN 595 
acorrect view of race-responsibility 
essential to a correct view of,--..--- 595 
some facts in connection with the 
PUT OL area ee gee Salas aie os 596 
substance of Scriptural teaching con- 
GCORTIN G  Su er ha oe Semen ee So Uae 625-627 


a misnomer, if applied to any theory 
but that of its author, Augustine,.. 636 
no one finally condemned merely on 


ACCOUNDIOL, Wh ic ete eee 596, 663, 664 
StatovOLUMan: /aseocse soos cckoemeceae 514-533 
CSSON LIDIS OT Wetec esau sae 514-522 
TEMU GSO ec teeth eae deep 523-525 
concomibants) Of, 22 Siete oo See 525-5382 


Romish and Protestant views of, --.521, 522 
Os sublime, manifestation of internal 


CNAOWIMENTS, 2 sere es cee 523 
Pain, physical, existed before entrance 
of moral evil into world,_-.-..-...--- 402 
this supralapsarian pain, how to be 
TOPALCCU.. Se eerce een. eee ewe eee 402 
due not to God, but to man,_.__..-.... 402 
verdicts declarative of the secondary 
DISCO) OF eee eas Shee UN Sue 402 
cannot. explain its presence here by 
the good itmay,d0,232-- 2-20 eee ss 403 
it is God’s protest against sin,.-....._-. 403 
has its reason in the misconduct of 
POAT a Po a aie BOSE habe EN Stee 403 
supralapsarian pain an ‘ anticipative 
GONSEGUONCO, ys oia sacs ccee tine eeeae 403 
God’s frown upon sin, and warning 
ASAINSUI eee se eet a ee eae 403 
IPAIESTINIG.: | oie Rass cn eee Leena tee 174, 421 
Pantheism, Idealistic, defined,-----.- yo25 100 
the elements of truth in,......-....... 100 
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Pantheism, Idealistic, its error,....-.--.-- 100 | Pelagianism, a development of rational- 
denies real existence of the finite,..... 100 SAT SE eo un on cue h pe ORede ee tees 89 
deprives the infinite of self-conscious- its theory of imputation,........... 597-601 

ness and freedom,...-....-..-..------ 100| its principal author and present advo- 
in it the worshiped is the worshiper,--. 100 CACES ee ooo te oat Os ee eres 597 
the later Brahmanism is,-....-..------ LOOM ArMitseOx Positions. 7626S sees eae nee awoe 597 
the fruit of absence of will and long- its view of Romans 5:12,-.............. 597 
ing for rest as end of existence, as its Seven: points, ...sa2c eves ec uae eee 597 
einong Hindus, ) 7522 ees ae 100! |Site einless “men, o.c-ce Seek koe 597 
in Hegelianism, presents the alterna- its ‘non pleni nascimur,’........------- 597 
tive, no God or no man,..-..-.......--- 100| its misinterpretation of the divine in- 
of Hegel and Spinoza,-.-.--...-.-.- 100, 101 FiUIETICe.IN MAN: veto See eee 597 
of Hegel, its different interpreters,-.. 101| is deism applied to man’s nature,.--.-. 598 
of Hegel, as modified by Schopen- ignores his dignity and destiny,...-.... 598 
Higuer.e soci ae eee aly Coa eae ne 101} wunformulated and sporadic,-........-. 598 
its idea of God self-contradictory, 101, 102} umnscriptural,...--..-....-..........- 598, 599 
its asserted unity of substance with- a survival of paganism,-.-..........---- 598 
Out Prools acs ee ee 102| its key doctrine: Homo libero arbitrio 
it assigns no sufficient cause for emancipatus a De0,.-..<--.sececcantee 598 
highest fact of universe, personal its unscriptural tenets specified, ..598, 599 
intellivences: hose oe ee ease 102| regards sins as isolated volitions,...... 599 
it contradicts the affirmations of our its method contrasted with that of 
moral and religious nature,-.-.__--- 108 Augustinianism, 2-22 cc .cosaes ase . 599 


antagonizes our intuitive conviction 
of the absolute perfection of God, 104 
its objection that in eternity there 
was not not-self over against the 


Infinite to call forth self-conscious- 

ness, without foundation,........-... 104 
GeEnies MITACIOs {20 520. eee ac cece cece 122 
denies inspiration,................-..-- 204 
anti-trinitarianism leads to,-..-.-.-.... 347 


involved in doctrine of emanation,... 383 
assumes that law fully expresses God, 547 


should worship Satan,.........--....-.- 566 
at basis of Docetism,...-.---...2.2----- 676 
not involved in doctrine of Union 
WiICHOHMISt sc cou saa san ce ste comets 800 
PAT ADCS Ho suscidccwe Seen la ea Seeeeeeees 240, 784 
Paradise, jo see oe ee ee 403, 998, 999 
Paradoxon summum evangelicum,..----- 753 
Pardon, limited by atonement, Objec- 
ti0Nns 10, TeLUted Wise ee ee ee coe 766 
its conditions can of right be assigned 
DY. GOGs see se cee ec ease eee see 167 
the act of God as judge in justifica- 
TONS se ee eS ee one 855 
and justification distinguished, ....858, 859 
through Christ, honors God’s justice 
PNA“AMECLCY ya et aen eee ee scene 860 
PATSeCCISM le ecco aaen cenen saea mise benee ce 185 
(PATRIMONY, law; Olysccs see eesec see 74, 87 
Passion, the, necessitated by Christ’s 
INCATNAVON os secs ce eae eee oe 760 
Passoverse. sce wise cee 157, 723, '%26, 960 
PRALOE fie egeca tee 908, 914, 915, 917 
‘Pastors and teachers,’........-.--.----- 915 
Patripnssiang, 0s ie eacecoes cee eee 327 
Pawlet ce tio oe eae tes 210, 235, 851, 999 
PER0G, fesse ce eee eee coe ee 865 
Peecatum AlienuUiM,.<ccococecccccccceu--- 616 


presents an Ebionitic view of Christ, 599 
its principles false in philosophy,.--.-. 600 
ignores law by which acts produce 


BtAlLes, ic eee ace eee ee ee nee 600 
Penalty, Whats cn cite cdessenant 294, 652, 653 
Penalty cia sae ee be ieee ae Cae 652-660 

TUS ACCA Lee ees oe eNO ee eee 652 
more than natural consequences of 

transgression, 222.20 se- oan eek eee 652 

not essentially reformatory,-.-.....---- 653 
what essentially ?.....--....-.....--..-. 653 
not essentially to secure social or 

governmental safety, ........-.--- 653, 655 

not essentially deterrent,.............. 655 
Of Sin; two-fold, 2225 2 ec ceeee eee 656 
of sin, is physical death, -..........- 656-659 
of sin, is spiritual death,........... 659, 660 
PONITCN COs Bo onc.nn sabes ccc as see eee 766 
Pentateuch (Hexateuch), its author- 
Bhi py 2 Stas aa seea omen aeons 170-172 
literature apORs. vecn-e eee eae eee 172 
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psychology shows that the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of man 


NCCUS\ M suee ocean sssee ee eee es 111, 112 
history shows that man needs a,--- 112 
what we know of God’s nature 

leads: tow hope lof, a, 2225. eae S13 
a priori reasons for expecting, 113, 114 
marks of the expected,------------ 114-117 
itS@, SUUSLANCC 2-22 -- onc ose eee 114 
TUS IMO CNOG canoe a eel aaa ner 114-116 
will have due attestation,.---__- 116, 117 
atended by miracles,_-.--------_-- 117-134 
attested by prophecy,----.-...-_-- 134-141 
principles of historical evidence 

entering into proof of,---------- 141-144 
a progress in the, of Scripture,_-_. 175 
its connection with inspiration and 

LUNI ACIOD eis cone eee ee 196, 197 

Ravenee meat tancenaet Geeta eo eee 569 
‘Reversion to type’ never occurs in 
MiB ee sas sel oka eee eee een 411 


Rewards, earthly, appealed to in O. T., 230 
proceed from goodness of God,---290, 293 
not bestowed by justice or right- 


COUSHOSS firesa a ecco sea an eee ee = 293 
goodness to creatures, righteousness 
COw-GHrishiet ou leress Seo Sets 293 
are motives, not sanctions,---..---_- 535 
Right, abstract, not ground of moral 
Oblisa tions ane eee ee ee 299 
Godwiswseliewilline. sos. ee 338 


based on arbitrary will is not right, 338 


based on passive nature, is not 
PICU Geto es ec saa ae eee oe ae 338 
ase being -1s) Hather pec 222 ose 338 
OSE WHIIN Sy IS SON, scone 5 ene ee 338 
Righteousness of God, what?_--------- 290 


holiness in its mandatory aspect,-- 291 


its meaning in 2Cor.1b2 Zl e-eense eo 760 
demands punishment of sin,--.----- 764 
is justification and sanctification,__ 873 
Romanism, and Scripture,-------_-- 33, 34 
a mystical element in,.-----._---__--- 33 


it places church before the Bible,-- 33 
would keep men in perpetual child- 


EKO YG lan. ar pe ee nels een ey Cae SE 33, 34 
Sabbath commemorates God’s act of 
Chea TION Geccra cca tone eee tees 408 


made at creation applies to man 


always and everywhere,-_--.-------- 408 
recognized in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, as far back as Accadian 
times before Abraham,-_---_--_--__- 408 
was not abrogated by our Lord or 
Diss RDOStICR occa we nace mesiones ion 409 
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OPINIONS UDOT peandadeccencacesencucse 409 | Satan, opposed by Holy Spirit,.......- 454 
Sabbath, Christ’s example and apos- Mer benr pba tlOlG sco sees Se meas 455 
tolic sanction have transferred it has access to human mind,--_--_-___ 455 
from seevnth to first day of week, 409 may influence through physical 
PUSUIMIB PLY Oi ce Ce 410 OYE 6 oo peat Siem ran eee ee ee 455 
BUUBOUS PN Paks roe eca eee emeoee 410 pte paenvering .t0;'.- oso eacase eee 457 
ADO eI Sa ocean tect houses 327, 328] was specially active during earthly 
Sh 5 Li ae A ere ie alee aster taps £8 722-128 ministry.oL. Christ ase-ceceee ee 458 
MRA MOL SY MOL OL. ee (22,0201) oes power. limited,....22.-ccos eee 458 
fae ltrne Winort OL ee 723, 724] the idea of his fall not self-contra- 
pagan and Semitic, its implications, ICEOLY.,.: odin nct as aeceeo eee 460 
Seve he ». dlednceuacdnaienskluaueeeewl ed, lest Ot Atte lional to suppose’ that.py a 
in the legend of Alschylus,_--------- 723 single act he could change his 
of the Passover, H. C. Trumbull’s MUG UIT Os ys ls Dk eee 460 
VAGCW SOF Set eee en ee 723) present passion may lead a wise be- 
its theocratical and spiritual of- ing to enter on a foolish course,-- 460 
Li CES i rene ee ee a eee eee 724 that God should create and uphold 
of O. T., when rightly offered, what evil spirits no more inconsistent 
ANIPLICd AT eS ee eee 725, 726 with benevolence than similar ac- 
cannot present a formal divine in- tion towards evil men,------------- 461 
Shi CULO Tel atee te a eae eee oe ae ene 726 a ganglionic centre of an evil sys- 
how Abel’s differed from Cain’s,---- 727 CEM; 2a s0 Se ee ee ee 461 
the terminology of O. T. regarding, the doctrine of, if given up, leads 
needful to correct interpretation to laxity in administration of 
of N. T. usage regarding atone- JUSTICE, “oc ue See ie Dee eee 462 
Ment OL Christ wewe ewe sews 727 as tool and slave of, humanity is 
differing views as to significance of, 728 indeed degraded, but was not al- 
Sacrifices, Jewish, a tentative scheme ways, nor needs to be,------------- 462 
Cpe SO ER RE ETE SOP rs i 725, 726| the fall of, uncaused from without, 585 
STINCS Ap RAV eI i, LO. ee eee ee ete ee ee 775 like Adam, sins under the best cir- 
HOw MAnterCesSOLS ye Sere eee 775 CHINSTANCCS, 7. Aaa eee ene ee 588 
as applied to believers,_-_..._--______ 880 permitted to divide the guilt with 
Sanctification, related to regenera- man that man might not despair, 588 
tion and justification,--_---_--- 862, 863} grows in cunning and daring,_------ 1087 
CEN HITION WOT en ceee peee Sie eas 869 | Satisfaction to an immanent demand 
what implied in definition of,--869, 870} . of divine holiness rendered by 
explanations and Scripture proof of, Christ’s obedience and suffering, 
Pappy nities Meee A, Leblards Ung Beat. a Me 870-875 See eee ea ae BU eee een ee Ae RO aCe 
RAVOLKAOL, GOd eos sere eee 870 by substitution founded on incorpo- 
a CONTINUOUS: (PrOCESS,o20 cL eee 871 TOON, (aoe aoe eke ee ee ane 723 
distinguished from regeneration,-_- 871 and forgiveness not mutually ex- 
shown in intelligent and voluntary clusive because the judge makes 
activity of believer,_------------ 871, 872 satisfaction to his own violated 
the agency employed in, the in- holimess? (2-65 -ccee se aeomee eee ees 767 
dwelling Spirit of Christ,-------_-- 872: penal and pecuniary,.---— 2-2. ee eee 167 
its mediate or instrumental cause is sinner’s own act, according to 
LOTTE A ee ht SU Nee ee 872 Romish: | View. =-sp. acne, nn anes 834 
the object of this instrumental Scholasticism and Scholastics,------ 
faitiris Christ’ himeelf2 6 os SE aa WR Se apm URL et 44, 45, 265, 268, 443 
measured by strength of faith,_-.-- 873|Science, defined,------------------------- 2 
influenced by lack of persistency in ite. Bice fea eee eno eenmen 2 
using means of growth,--------_-- 874 on what its possibility is grounded, 2 
completed in life to come,----_------ 874 requires a knowledge of more than 
erroneous views of,---------------- 875-881 PUCNONGNE, fe hscecuetasomed weer eon 6 
thes Antinomian, view, -2----.-cce- 875-877 | existence of a personal God, its 
the Perfectionist view,------------ 877-881 HéCessary . da tihly..o-ad a unecenenwae 60 
Sanctify, its twofold meaning,-------. 880 | Scientia media, simplicis intelligen- 
Satan, ‘his *personality,-.2- 222. =) ooo 447 WE VUSNONTG aoe eee ees cane ee 358 
not a collective term for all evil Scientific unity, desire for, its in- 
Delite sci ace ea ce Sone eae eee 447 HWE CEN Pe see eet a eaeascewcan nee 90 
various literary conceptions of,---- 447| Scio and conscio,----------------------- 500 


meaning of term,...--..-.. ea Np pi 454 Scripture aiid  NAlUre,... cc ceaccceoneeen 26 
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Scripture and rationalism,..----.---_- 29-31 
contains nothing repugnant to a 
properly conditioned and enlight- 


CHE. PCHSONbe sonese ee eekooeseacose 29 
BUC ely SULCISM saeeee eh eee ea 31, 32 
SiO ge OMA DISTT ee ens oe. vec c 33, 34 
knowledge of, incomplete,-------_--_- 35 
topics on which) silent 22-2. -. 5 72 
supernatural character of its teach- 

UEDp Es Soa ae a A Ola a de Re 175 


its moral and religious ideas un- 
contradicted and unsuperseded,-_- 175 

its supernaturally secured unity,-- 176 

Christ testifies to its supernatural 


CRATACTORMMeN Meee Lt Bese ee 189 
result of its propagation, ---------- 191 
NOW LePPreLed te scss su On ee 217 
authors differ, divine mind one,.--- 217 
the Christian rule of faith and prac- 

BUCO ey wee note A eto ie 218 
contains no scientific untruth, ---. 224 


not a code of practical action, but 
an enunciation of principles,_----- 
Scriptures, the, a revelation from 
Ee OF TE SE Ee Ne UNCANNY 111-242 
work of one God, and so organical- 
ly articulated (Scripture),-------- 
why so many interpretations of? 
wb Sees ae EU YS SALE By Sees oral 223, 224 


arulein their interpretation,..-....-. 
“EST SSE IN SYS GNA bat Aap NP ig Op WB oa pe Ea cae rat 831, 
Seals, in Revelation,...-._....--......-.- 1010 
Selection, natural, without teleological 
factors, its inadequacy,........---.-- 
is it in any sense the cause of the origin 
WES PO CIES ir esee ie tens Ns ere aE Re 
it has probably increased the rapidity 


of development, ... 222.252.022.252 391, 392 
or ‘survival of the fittest,’ how sug- 

WESUCUT Came a as aoe meee ee sg 403 
defined, ....---- Be Sea Lene ree As Ca 470 


isipartially brie; ok. Jesse sek eet eas 
it gives no account of the origin of 
substance or variations, .-......_--... 
not the savior of the fittest, but the 
destroyer of the failures,__......__.-- 
facts that it cannotexplain,_..____. 470, 471 
nor artificial has produced a new 
NDC CION tapes ete ae emus nee. mee 471 
Self-limitation, divine,............ 9, 126, 255 
Selfishness, the essence of sin,.....-..--- 567 
cannot be resolved into simpler ele- 
ments, 568 
forms in which it manifests itself, 568, 569 
of unregenerate, the substitution of a 


lower for a higher end,-..-...-..-..-- 570 
TG VTS Lo 6 dR ey a 979 
Holignality, im miracie,--..--.-5.-2----ce 118 


Sin, God the author of free beings who 
aro-the Huthors:Of = seo ee 
the decree to permit not efficient, --_-- 
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Sin, its permission a difficulty of all 
THEISUIO SY SUOMI S. crac sle 2 Seok eee ¢ 
its permission, how not to be ex- 
Wigibedet me eee eee sobs eo naked 2. 
its permission, how it may be partially 
explained, 
the problem of, one of four at present 
not to be completely solved, -.---- 366, 367 
observations from many sources aim- 
ing to throw light on the existence 
Of MoOral-evil, Week aee ee See 367, 368 
man’s, as suggested from without, 
perhaps the mitigating circum- 
stance that allows of his redemption, 462 
in what sense a nature? 518 
effect of first, not a weakening but a 
perversion of human nature,--.. ---- 
the first did more than despoil man of 
aspecial gift of grace,.....-........-- 
or man’s state of apostasy,-.---.--- 533-664 
TS VACUO No heo es aka ace ee 549-573 
EHD EU Set he et We re ee eee ed 549 
Old and New School views regarding, 
their difference and approximation, 


wee wee ee een eee eee 


as a state, some psychological notes 
Explanatory, OL. 2 sfsen eee eee eee 550, 551 
as a state is counteracted by an imma- 
nent divine power which leads 
POW ALES RALVA IONS 22 secant hee ewes = 
‘total depravity’ as descriptive of, an 
Out-grown. phrase,e lk. cua ode 
as act of transgression and dispo- 
sition or state, proved from Script- 
TEV OO Pee SCE ae ea Sea 552-594 
the words which describe, applicable 
to dispositions and states,......-----. 
N. T. descriptions of, give prominence 
to states and dispositions, -..---..-- 5525, 553 
and moral evilin the thoughts, affec- 


TIONS and Neartiee. seco. st eee wei cames 553 
is name given to a state which origi- 

nated wrong degires,..-....---.------ 553 
is represented as existing in soul prior 

to consciousness Of it,..._-.-.-_.__.-- 553 
a permanent power or reigning prin- 

CIPle itso 0s eee es sat cae eee eaeue 553 
Mosaic sacrifices for sins other than 

TNELOW ACU eee eo oo ates eee Ue 554 
universally attributed to disposition 

OL BURTON Sate ade en ae ies ee eee Goa 554 


attributed to outward act only when 
such act is symptomatic of inward 
[SRY ee ene oh Ad RRL ate Se Bee 554 
if it tend from act toa state, regarded 
as correspondingly blameworthy,... 554 
in an individual condemned though 
it cannot be traced back to a con- 
scious originating act,._...-...._- 554, 555 
when it becomes fixed and dominant 
moral corruption, meets special dis- 
appropation;s..5-25 ees ease tons eee eee 
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Sin, regarded by the Christian as a mani- 
festation of subconscious depravity 
OLAVACOPO we seen ne toe eee ee ceeatesee 

repented of, principally as a depravity 
of nature, 

rather than ‘sins’ repented of by 
Christians advanced in spiritual cul- 
ture ; a conspectus of quotations to 
DIOVO CNISs o. Dee ao eee ee aaeeeee 555-557 

its definition as ‘the voluntary trans- 
gression of known law’ discussed, 


is not always a distinct and conscious 
volition, 
intention aggravates, but is not essen- 
TAT CO eee ee es een eee en eed 
knowledge aggravates, but is not 
essential tO, core ee as ergata creteace 
ability to fulfil the law, not essential 


COL eae ee ag gees ae eee 558 
CeENNITLON Of asec See eee ace ene 558, 559 
its essential principle, .....-..-.----- 559-573 
ig not sensuOUSNeSss, --------.-------- 559-563 
is not finiteness,.....--.....-... _----063-566 
16 SeCINSHWESS, ooo es. Pee eee ea eee 567-573 
4S UNL VERBAL re ee ota Re en Sana 573-582 


committed by every human being,’ 
AITIVEO Ab Ma buUnitya)- 22 oe eee eee 
its universality set forth in Scripture, 


573 


its universality proved from history, 574 
its universality proved from Chris- 
tian experience, ess. sass. 2 ese ee 
the outcome of a corrupt nature 
possessed by every human being, -.. 577 
is act or disposition referred to a cor- 


PUP He CUTC ek 2 Sew ace we eee 577 
rests on men who are called in Script- 
ure ‘children of wrath,’_........--- 578 


its penalty, death, visits those who 
have never exercised personal or 
Conscious :choice, 2.2 La oe ack ee. 
its universality proved from reason, 
Da hes Se a iy AAC co NG lh a Ala eB 579, 580 
testimony of great thinkers regard- 
TGC Os Ee Oe Ces ase ene tae 580-582 
its origin in the personal act of Adam, 
LV Pe whe Te hes ee Ie Pe Nh lc eRe a 582-593 
the origin of the sinful nature whence 
it comes is beyond the investiga- 
TIONS OL VCASOD ee oo sane ace eaeecesecce 582 
Scriptural account of its origin,... 582-585 
Adams, its essential nature,___........ 587 
of Adam in resisting inworking God, 587 
an immanent preference of the 


By s eS SEs yer Rae ee ae 587 
the external temptation to first sin a 

benevolent permission..........-.... 588 
self-originated, Satanic,............... 588 
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Sin, the first temptation to, had no tend- 
ency to lead astray, 
the first, though in itself small, a rev- 
elation of will thoroughly alienated 


Et 5s gO Enema i ATE ae P PRET SREY 590-593 


spiritual death, a consequence of his 
TIES bt fi aloe tk ea See ee 591, 592 
exclusion from God’s presence, a con- 


sequence of his first,............----- 592 
banishment from the Garden, a con- 
sequence of man’s first,_........-.---- 593 


the, of our first parents constituted 
their posterity sinners,.......----.-- 
two insistent questions regarding the 


first, and the Scriptural answer, .---. 593 
imputation of, its true meaning,.--...-. 594 
original, its meaning, ~-2..-.. 2220-2228 594 


man’s relations to moral law extend 
beyond conscious and actual,.._._-- 
God’s moral government recognizes 
race-sin, 
actual, more guilty than original,__... 596 
no man condemned for original, 
alone, 
the only ground of responsihility for 
TACC-BIUN ce Sees cae oo ee muaee aan eee 
original, its correlate, - 2. -.2_ 2-223 
imputation of Adam’s,............-- 597-637 
see Imputation. 
Pelagian theory of the imputation of, 


Bosaee te cee ee ee Sa ed nee eet ee eee 597-601 
Arminian theory of the imputation 

OL, issn staan se eee ee eee 601-606 
New School theory of the imputation 

OD ieee. tac ociole oe Ee ie 606-612 
Federal theory of the imputation of, 

ME SAR Ee aera cee ble = a pe cee ne te eee 612-616 
Mediate theory of the imputation of, 

ne Ha estate poe Ree Le i er 616-619 
Augustinian theory of the imputation 

ry easy eae San Ses Gg a pal 619-637 


table of theories of imputation of,... 628 
apart from, and prior to, conscious- 
NOSS, 6265 oe ce eae ee 
conscience and Scripture attest that 

we are responsible for our unborn 
tendency to, 
as our nature, rightly punishable with 
TESUTING SIN) seek ee cee ae 
reproductive, each reproduction in- 
creasing guilt and punishment, 
each man guilty of personal, which 
expresses more than original de- 


PLAVILVOL NAbUne. 2 reese U ee eee 633 
is self-perpetuating, ......-....-..-..-- 633 
Is SelT-IsOlanime cee. uke see eee 634 


the nature, and sins its expression,... 635 
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Sin, as Adam’s, ruins, so Christ’s obe- 
Gene ER YOR etek ee concce cect. 
consequences of, to Adam’s posterity, 


depravity a consequence of Adam’s, 
Syd Shah ae ate RARE SPR AD ee CELLS Cot le Sop e 637-640 
in nature, as ‘total depravity,’ con- 
sidered, 


guilt a consequence of Adam’s, -...644-652 
penalty, a consequence of Adam’s, 652-660 


dfAnits 1 A StALO OL. o-2....-2cc-- ee case 661 
VOU ANG MOA. cr. oot seeas ese cases 648 
of nature and personal transgression, 
mips St ee a hE i So 648, 649 
of ignorance and of knowledge,.--.... 649 


of infirmity and of presumption, ..649, 650 
of incomplete and final obduracy, - .650-652 


unto death, considered, -........---- 650-652 
against Holy Spirit, why unpardon- 

“A 8 Kelas ks 2 See ee 651, 652 
penalty of, considered,-........-....- 652-660 
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Christ free from hereditary and 

ECO gS a Si A SB A BIS AS POA 676-678 
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Christ responsible for Adam’s,......--- 759 


Christ as great Penitent confesses 
TACGsSil ee oat secon ae kG sera cee a ees 
Christ, how made to be, ..-...---.-- 760-763 
a pretermission of, justified in cross,.. 772 
does not condemn, but the failure to 
ASIS PATUON TOL Lupo sees eee neu nes oe 856 
judged and condemned on Calvary,-.--. 860 


future, the virtual pardon of,.-..-..-..- 867 
‘dwelling,’ and ‘reigning,’......... 869, 870 
expelled by bringing in Christ,........ 873 


does not most sympathize with sin,.. 1028 
hinders intercourse with other worlds, 1033 
VChOTNAL eset et wet. Siem eee ed cosa 1033 
made the means of displaying God’s 
glory, 
chosen in spite of infinite motives to 
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restrained by permissive will of God, 458 
exist and act on sufferance,..........-. 459 
their existence not inconsistent with 
benevolence of God,..-....-----.-_-- 
are organized, 
the doctrine of, not immoral,-__-_- 461, 462 
doctrine of, not degrading, 462 
their nature and actions illustrate the 
evil of sin, 
knowledge of their existence inspires 
a salutary Tearicecec! oo ie i eat 463 
sense Of their power drives to Christ, 463 
contrasting their unsaved state with 
our spiritual advantages causes us 
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Sty Ie. oer tuee eis cleo ace nace amanene alae 223 
Sublapsarianism) 2.0322 2.ee Sea eee vir 
Subordinationism, = 2222.22 e ces eeenenese 342 
Substance; knowl, seca. essen ese eee 5 
its\ characteristics)... ..2222- 22. eee 6 
a direct knowledge of it as underlying 
Phenomena,:-s- 2-2-2. Les eee eee wemeee 97 
Substances, the theory of two eternal, 
OE eR eng EEN Be noe ask 878-383 
See Dualism. 
Substantia una et unicd,..--------------- 86 


Suffering, in itself not reformatory,--- 104 


SUS SCCREIGIA = Sis elle ae eee eee ee es 453, 454 
‘Sunday,’ used by Justin Martyr,.------ 148 
Supererogation, works of,.-..----------- 522 


Supper, the Lord’s, a historical monu- 
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its ritual and import, ....0.-25--.-2---- 959 
instituted by Christ,.........------- 959, 960 
its mode of administration,.-.....-- 960-962 
its:elements,. 3. ee eee ce wee eee 960 
its communion of both kinds,.......-- 960 
is of a festal nature, ....----------.- 960, 961 
COMMeEMOrAative, 2... - fesse Save seers 961 
celebrated by assembled church, .----- 961 
responsibility of its proper observance 

rests wiih pastor as representative 

Of “Churchy 2 3 Ae eke oare 962 


its frequency discretional,-....-.-.---.- 962 
it symbolizes personal appropriation 

of the benefits of Christ’s death, - .--- 963 
it symbolizes union with Christ,------- 963 
it symbolizes dependence on Christ,... 963 
it symbolizes a reproduction of death 


and resurrection in believer,-.-.-.----- 963 
_ it symbolizes union in Christ, .-....---- 963 
it symbolizes the coming joy and per- 
fection of the kingdom of God,----- 963 
its connection with baptism,---------- 964 
is to be often repeated,-------_-------- 964. 
implies a previous state of grace,--..-- 964 
the blessing conveyed in communion 
depends on communicant,-_---....-.- 964 
expresses fellowship of believer,-..-... 964 
the Romanist view of,--....-------- 965-968 
the Lutheran and High Church view 
Of; eee a ee lee 968, 969 
there are prerequisites, ...--------- 969, 970 
prerequisites laid down by Christ, .---- 970 
regeneration, a prerequisite to,-.....- 971 


baptism, a prerequisite to,......---- 971-973 
church membership, a prerequisite to, 973 
an orderly walk, a prerequisite to, 973-975 
the local church the judge as to the 
fulfilment of these prerequisites, 975-977 
special objections to open communion 


to magnify grace of God, -.........- 463 presented, ...--------+---------+---- 977-980 
‘Spirits in prison,” 22 707, 708 | Supralapsarianism,...--.....------------- reyi 
Spiritual body, oo sce pe A 1016, 1017 | Symbol, derivation and meaning, ......- 42 
Spiritualism,.._...._- LAE caret e Lies TAP ag ge 32, 132| Jess than thing symbolized,..-......--- 1035 
Spontaneous generation,...__-....------- 889 | Symbolism, period of,.-..---------------- 45 
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Synoptic gospels, date,..---------------- 150 
*Synthetic idealization of our exist- 

GCG. ocd eae Re ee ee Ce see 568 

Synthetic method in theology, -.--------- 50 


System of theology, a dissected map, 


some parts of which already put to- 

8 C2) ARR ak TPE BOE he (Ee a 15 
Systematic theologian, the first,..--.---- 44 
Systematic truth influences character, 16 
Tabula-rasa theory, of Locke, ---...----- 35 
Talmud shows what the unaided genius 

for religion could produce, ....-.---- 115 
Tapeimoticon Genus, -2-.----<<----<--- see 686 


‘Teaching, the, of the Twelve Apostles,’ 
sen Rene Sat Sey Slee oie 159, 937, 953 
PETE Yate Recah aie Mente sey gees naleey Sta Rep as 75-80 
statement of argument,...--.-...---..- 75 
called also ‘ physico-theological,’--..... 15 
divided by some into eutaxiology and 
teloolesy Proper, -22.-5---2 6.6.0 --5-1— 75 
the major premise is a primitive and 
immovable conviction,..-.-...------ 75 
the minor premise, a working princi- 
DIOL, MUCH CO, «2c wansemnaSkcmer ex seym {7 
it does not prove a personal God, ....78, 79 
it does not prove unity, eternity, or 
iotnsty7OL+G.0d, sc nossa 2 snes e enone 79, 80 
adds intelligence and volition to the 
causative power already proved 


EONOR Stee ok ce wicuens ean ans ski oases 80 
PPCISHRE Yc abenucncacontn deeds tent nem 102 
Temptation, prevented by God’s provi- 

GONCO yee eee es eee Sie a ais nia 423 

does not pervert, but confirms, the 
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Adam’s, Scriptural account of,....582, 583 
Adam’s, its course and result,..... 584, 585 
Adam’s, contrasted with Christ’s,..677, 678 
Christ’s, as possible as that of Adam, 677 
aided by limitations of his human in- 


telligence, 22 2-5 56--25ee sehen == 677 
aided by his susceptibility to all forms 
of innocent gratification, ---....---- 677 
in wilderness, addressed to desire,....-. 677 
in Gethsemane, to fear,--.------------- 677 
Ueberglaube, Aberglaube, Unglaube, 
appealed to,-.-------------------=----- 677 
is always ‘ without sin,’ ....-...-------- 677 
HUCHOTS UPON, oo 2- <a e oR cence newnnwnes 678 
by Satan, negative and positive, -..--- 455 
Tempter’s promise, the,......------------ 572 
Tendency-theory of Baur,--.-.----.--- 157-160 
Tendency, undeveloped,--.-.-.---------- 847 
Terminology, a, needed in progress of a 
BCIONCO, so. 252 esata see eee carn ene —eeam 35 


Testament New, genuineness of,.-...- 146-165 
rationalistic theories to explain origin 

ed tik eens, oso ata cece 155-165 
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Testament New, its morality contrasted 


with that of heathenism,-______...- 179-186 
Testament, Old, in what sense its works 
GPOUPOMUING eet aee ack ce ee 162 
WOW, TEOVCO es supe ee ee 165-175 
alleged errors in quoting or inter- 
PVCU Ose eae Orie ee ee 234, 2385 
Testimony, science assumes faith in,_--_. 3 
amount of, necessary to prove miracle, 
EP er meee ray hey NS hey hea 0 angel 127, 128 
in weneral, C225 ohio Wea erate ee 142-144 
statements in, may conflict without 
being false, oc ee aa aa an 227 
Tests, does God submit to ?_...----. 22... 4387 
Theologian, characteristics of,........- 88-41 
Theological Encyclopzedia,......_-.------ 42 
Theology, its definition,.........._...._- ee 
Lte@gimigs ae eee ee bo a 2 
ILS DOSSIDUI Ty eas eee eee er ee 2-15 
Ite NECOSKIDY. see soe See A es eae 15-19 
its relation to religion,._..__-......... 19-24 
rests on God’s self-revelation,--_..---- 25 
rests on his revelation in nature, _-.... 26 
natural and Scriptural, how related, 26-29 
rests on Scripture and reason,........- 29 
rationalism hurtful to,.....-...-.-..- 80-31 
rests on Scripture and a true mysti- 
CISMN ae he See oe ee Gia a aed 31 
avoids a false mysticism,............-.- 82 
accepts history of doctrine as ancil- 
EMG Meeks os eae me re eT 33 
declines the combination, Scripture 
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a perfect system of, impossible, .-..... 36, 37 
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requisites to its study,..-......-.....- 88-41 
see Theologian. 
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MIShOTIGAL sockets deb eeee ener uae meee 41 
SVStOMALIC So -cane yaa ee acces oes 41, 42 
PACU CAL esa asta sstonet obese eo 42-44 
Theology, Systematic, its history,......- 44 
iE ASsbeY Re Church, jsse ses seae es eee 44 
in Western Church, se. 2s-. ecucee nee 44-46 
its period of scholasticism,.........- 44, 45 
its period of symbolism,---.-.....-..- 45, 46 


its period of criticism andspeculation, 46 
a list of authorities in, differing from 
iProbesbantismy 2s caso soos eek 47 
British THOGIOS Ys een ninsaviecccdsewcee 47, 48 
Baptist theologians,.............---.--. Ay 
Puritan theologians,........---.-.---- 47, 48 
Scotch Presbyterian theologians, ....-. 48 
Methodist theologians, ....-.-.......-.. 48 
Quaker theologians, ...-.20..0.-52scces 48 
English Church theologians,........... 48 
American theology,-.....-------.--.- 48, 49 
the Reformed system,.....--..-..---- 48, 48 
the older Calvinism, ....csssesccs sauce - 49 
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Theology, Systematic, order in which its 


subjects may be treated,_.__------- 49, 50 
analytic» metho@un,=-<.-25-2 s..cckeee 49, 50 
synthetic: method in,.....<..3.225.2<220 50 
tOXt-DOOKS in, a2 oo Seeascectes 50, 51 

MRCONOREY Precise te ecLte ne oon geass 83 
Theophany, Christ not a mere,---------- 686 
OORT nd. col ces hus aca eeeie 95, 96, 254 
Thought, does not go on in the brain, 93 
possible without language,---....--.--- 216 
intermittent or continuous?.......... 1002 
Three thousand baptized in one day in 
time of Chrysostom,.- .....0.2.-.-..-- 934 
Thucydides never mentions Socrates,... 144 
Time; ite detimtion,<2 i265. soe wee oe anese 276 
God not under law of,..-..--....----.. 276 
has objective reality to God,.......... 276 


his ‘one eternal now,’ how to be 
wnderstodd govern ee ee eee PAA 
can the human spirit escape the con- 
GIGLOMA OF ace ie ee ea teas 2 278 
authors on ‘time’ and ‘ eternity,’.---- 278 
Torments of wicked, outward, subordi- 
nate results and accompaniments of 


atatevOl SOU sey ie boos erences 10384 
Tradition, and idea of God,.-....-..-..-- 63 
cannot long be trusted to give cor- 

TECH CVIGENCE,ei2 hose les oe des aoe stew 142 
of a ‘golden age’ and matters cog- 

i021 7 See OBR SSE E phat Us ee, Mey ete Melee 480, 526 

Traducianism, its advocates and teach- 

UD SY ape Seater ci age nate ae OPE dre ge, 493, 494 
best accords with Scripture, .....-- 494, 495 
favored by analogy of vegetable and 

ANIMA WFO yee Ne os eee ae 496 
heredities, mental, spiritual, and 


moral, prove men’s souls of human 

AN CORLEY cue cee econ se eee toe em eeisotne 496 
does not exclude divine concurrence 

in the development of the human 


ADCCION sae e beets censewe be cekeeaeeeo seas 496 
Fathers, who held,........---.-.-------- 620 
Trafalgar, omitted in Napoleon’s dis- 
PAULCHES, et OE eee 143 
Transcendence, divine, denied by pan- 
HEIST Se = cot eece ter ce en mee eneeace 100 
PAUL NtIN SCH puirejesee see etc eceees 102 
deism, an exaggeration of, .......--... 414 


Transgression, a stab at heart of God,.. 541 
not proper translation of 1 John 3:4,.. 452 
its universality directly taught in 

Scripture soos esoe eee eseee eee 573 
its universality proved in universal 
need of atonement, regeneration, 
and: repentance: 2220.2 sh see ce 573 
its universality shown in condem- 
nation that rests on all who do not 
HeCept Christe ere ae eae 574 
its universality, consistent with pas- 
sages which ascribe asort of good- 
ness to some men,....-........-.--..- 574 
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Transgression, its universality proved 
by history, and individual experi- 
ence and observation, --..-....... 574, 575 

proved from Christian experience,-___. 5%6 
uniformity of actual trangression, a 
proof that will is impotent, --...._.- 611 
all moral consequences flowing from, 
are sanctions of law,-.--.....-..-.---- 637 
Transubstantiation, what?_............. 965 
rests on a false interpretation of Script- 
AITO Rie eee oak eae nt as eee een 965 
contradicts the senses, ......-.-........ 966 
denies completeness of sacrifice of 


spas bie teense Se conse tee Eee ene 967, 968 
Trees of ‘life’ and ‘knowledge,’ 526, 527, 583 
Trichotomous theory of man’s nature, 


Trimurti, Brahman Trinity, .........-..- 851 
Trinitas dualitatem ad unitatem reducit, 338 
Trinitatem, Tad Jordanem et videbis,... 325 


Trinities, heathen, ........22...-5..22200 351 
Trinity, renders possible an eternal 
divine self-contemplation,__.-..._.-- 262 
the immanent love of God understood 
only in light of, 52) ii sse7 ac ee 265 
the immanent holiness of God render- 
ed intelligible by doctrine of,-.__...- 274 
has close relations to doctrine of im- 
manent attributes,............-._- 275, 336 
doctrine Of theses aS eee 804-352 
a truth of revelation only, -.......__.- 304 
intimated in O. T., made known in 
Nt ee eee ee eae ene 304 
six main statements concerning, .-..... 804 
the term ascribed to Tertullian,_...... 304 
a designation of four facts,............ 304 
held implicitly, or in solution, by the 
Rpostles, spss eee ewe a eee 304 
took shape in the Athanasian Creed 
(8th or 9th century ),......--.-.-.__-- 805 


usually connected with ‘semi-trini- 
tarian’ Nicene Creed (825 A. D.),_... 805 


references on doctrine of, --_....-_..-- 805 

implies the recognition in Scripture of 
three as Gods ee see e eee 805-822 

presents proofs from N. T., ........ 805-317 


presents Father as recognized as God, 305 
presents Jesus Christ as recognized as 


appeals to Christian experience as con- 
firming the deity of Christ,__.__- 313, 314 

explains certain passages apparently 
inconsistent with Christ’s deity, 314, 315 

allows an order of office and operation 
consistent with essential oneness 


and equality, <2 ilo. 2. .Jeearecte 314, 342 
doctrine of, how its construction 
SUOTIOOR-L atc de dvcnd caecaamecaasrtee 314 


te 
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Trinity, intimations of, in the O. T., 317-322 | Trinity, effects of its denial on religious 


seemingly alluded to in passages 
which teach a plurality of some sort 
in the: Godheady seers 2). 222. 317-319 
seemingly alluded to in passages relat- 
ing to the Angel of Jehovah,.-._---.. 
seemingly alluded to in descriptions 
of Divine Wisdom and Word,....320, 321 
owes nothing to foreign sources, -.... 320 
seemingly alluded to in descriptions of 
the Messiah, 
O. T. contains germ of doctrine of,.... 322 
its clear revelation, why delayed ? ... 822 
insists that the three recognized as 
God are presented in Scripture as 
distinct persons, --...-.-----------. 822-326 
asserts that this tripersonality of the 
divine nature is immanent and 
CERN ee eae sae ee Se ge Oe eae 
it alleges Scriptural proof that the 
distinctions of personality are eter- 
1G LS Looe ach reer ek ghee Dewey 326 
the Sabellian heresy regarding, - -..327-328 
the Arian heresy regarding, 
teaches a tripersonality which is not 
tritheism, for while the persons are 
three, the essence is one,-.....--.----- 
how the term ‘person’ is used in, ..380, 331 
the oneness of essence explained, - . 331-334 
teaches an association which is more 
than: partnership ,;sioet ieee cee 
presents itself as the organism of the 


permits intercommunion and mutual 
immanency of persons,...-..--...- 332, 333 
teaches equality of the three persons, 


METER N aos SoG By eA Sado ret Ma gee 334-843 
teaches that the titles belong to the 
POVSONS S52 seo 2. euon es Ss s-seeeota cs 334, 335 
employs the personal titles in a quali- 
MEG BONSOg > =o hc Seco SeercL eso e ees 335-340 
presents to us life-movement in the 
Godhead. 2cs fs es- eset eek cnaeese 336-338 


teaches a ‘generation ’ that is consist- 
Ente witus CGUALIUV.ca=4-5+ccs- seco aseee 
teaches a ‘ procession ’ that is consist- 


Ont With CQuAaAlltys ccsns-sass5cceke eee 340 
AS ASCLULADIO SC ot ooo e ro ese ue umes 344 
all analogies inadequate to represent 

CLC eRe cae Siete Rtg Sd ae Pee a 344 
illustrations of, their only use,..-...--- 345 
not self-contradictory,...--..---------- 845 


presents faculty and function at high- 


est differentiation, ©. .-.2...52...65.-5 346 
its relations to other doctrines,.-...... 347 
its acceptance essential to any proper 

CHIVES IS) POS iS is See 2S Ie eae 347 
its denial leads to pantheism,-.--.--..-.. 847 
essential to any proper revelation, -.... 349 
evidence of, in prayer,..-..------------ 349 


essential to any proper redemption,.... 350 


beets 4 41 Aap pss 2008 me te a a 350, 351 
essential to any proper model for 
Humami former sete fer eee) 351 
sets law of love before us aseternal,.. 351 
shows divine pattern of receptive life, 351 
authors on the doctrine,..........----- 351 
Trissgsion: Thee ees sos eee seca 318 
Tritheism, inconsistent with idea of God, 330 


Trivialities in Scripture, their use, --...-- 217 
Truths, God’. whatroess ee eee ee 260 
IMMAnOeN tte ES ee eae 260 
amatter.of beings 20s Se eee 261 
foundation of truth among men, --.-. 261 
the principle and guarantee of all rev- 
elation siecle ES ae aire 262 


not of God’s will, but of his being,.... 262 


God’sitransitive,2222) Bo ee 288-290 
see Veracity and Faithfulness. 

atiributed to Christsecien eee 309 

attributed to the Holy Spirit, ........- 316 


as the efficient cause of regeneration, 

Se eRe a ee ay a he in Ne AN MU 2 817-820 
natedsby sittiner; sate et aes 817 
neither known nor obeyed without a 

change of the affections, .......-----. 818 
even God cannot make it more true,._ 819 
without God, an abstraction, not a 


DOWER Aue Ar Se ane eee ee rece coe 819 
Ubi caritas, ibi claritas,......----------.-- 520 
Ubi Spiritus, tbi Christus, ....-.-.-------- 333 
Ubi tres medict, thi duo athei,.......--.-- 39 
Ubiquity of Christ’s human body,..-.--- 709 

relation to Lord’s Supper, ---.. .-.---- 968 
relation to views of heaven,.-_._------- 10382 
Ueberglaube, Aberglaube, Unglaube, the 

chief avenues of temptation, -_..... 677 

Uhlhorn, on the ‘if’s’ of Tacitus,__.... 989 


Ullmann, on the derivation of sapientia, 4 

Una navis est jam bonorum omnium,.... 881 

Uncaused cause, the idea of, not from 
logical inference, but intuitive be- 


} BLE) Geer Mee nate hacen ya Cur ab en LA ie ANE) 74. 
Unconditioned being, the presupposi- 
Lion OL OUL KDO WING), os-s5 cea oeee 58 


Unconscious mental action, _-.-.-_-- 551, 55° 

Unconscious substance cannot produce 
self-conscious and free being’s, --..-- 102 
Understanding, the servant of the will, 460 
Unicus, as applied to the divine nature, 259 
Uniformity of nature, a presumption 
AraiNnst MITAcles, wats Woe 
not absolute and universal,-__...._.-.-- 
could only be asserted on the ground 
of absolute and universal know- 


IONT6 Oe e e e ee 124 
disproved by geology,-.......5---.-.-- 124 
breaks in, illustrated, ............-...-. 125 
finalcause is beneath, 22. ee 125 


of volitional action rests on character, 509 
of evil choice, implies tendency or 
determination, 
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Uniformity of transgression, a demon- 


stration of impotence of will, ....--- 611 
Ontto, greatness Men es oe 2 he 689, 690 
Union of the two natures in the one 

person Bf hrist, 32 eee ee 683-700 

moral, between different souls,..--.-.. 799 
with Christ, believer’s, and man’s with 

Adam COMPAredyte ct useee eee tee 627 

with Christ, believer’s, wholly due to 

2 O76 ERG AT eee REMODEL SL Ue ute S 781 

its relation to regeneration and con- 

PVOTHIOD canes eG UE 2 ie Cee 793 

doctrine: Of Swi a eee 795-808 
reasons for its neglect,.........---...-. 795 
Scripture representations of,------- 795-798 
represented by building and founda- 

PEGI ARNE YR en ne BD ANS aa 795 


represented by marriage union, .. 795, 796 
represented by vine and branch,.....-. 796 
consistent with individuality,......... 496 
represented by head and members,.... 796 
represented by union of race with 


HeWe eho elena Ady EOWA OA UN SNe eC oc batagde 797 
believer:is (in Christ ,s Hee en ee 797 
Christ is in believer,...........-.-...-- 797 
Father and Son dwell in believer,-_--.- {97 


believer has life by Christ as Christ 
has life by union with the Father,... 797 
believers are one through,.........-.-- G97 
believers made partakers of divine 
NAIF PATONG Te we seer wien hla 
by it believer made one spirit with the 
798 
DALUITSHOL a a ee ee ree 698-802 


not a merely natural union,.--..-.-.... 799 
not a merely moral union,-.-...-.-..---- 799 
not a union of essence,..-....--.--- 799, 800 
in it believer most conscious of his 
personality and power,-.....-..------- 800 
not mediated by sacraments,.-........- 800 
ANLOTYANIC UMION eee eee Bo ee 800 
Vitale ANOS See AOE aac 801 
a spiritual unignsek oii occ eee 801 
originated and sustained by Holy 
SPILIE Soe a ae LO aaa 801 


by virtue of omnipresence the whole 
Christ with each believer, -..281, 704, 801 


ENSCLULADIO Ne 2 OOO TN eee MEN 801 
in what sense mystical,.........-.-.--- 801 
RUGMOTS 400s ie oe he ee hae 802 
consequences of, to believer,-.-.--.-- 802-809 
removes the internal obstacle to man’s 
return to God, in the case of his 
DEODP1 Ose OM esha Soci tae ae 802 


involves changein the dominant affec- 
tion of thesoul (Regeneration),.... 804 
is the true ‘ transfusion of blood,’ .... 804 
involves a new exercise of soul’s 
powers in Repentance and Faith 
(COnVErSION eso oe oes ses ace a ee 
this phase of, illustrated by the 
depuration of Chicago River,.-..804, 805 
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Union with Christ gives to believer 
legal standing and rights of Christ 
Gdustification): 2s ease 

secures to the believer the transform- 
ing, assimilating power of Christ’s 
life, for soul and body (Sanctifica- 
tion and Perseverance ), 
does it secure physical miracles in 
deliverance from fleshly besetments 
of those who experience it ?_-.--.--- 
brings about a fellowship with Christ, 
and thus a fellowship of believers 
with oneanother here and hereafter 
(Ecclesiology and Eschatology ), -.. 806 
secures among Christians the unity 
not of external organization, but of 


a common feo. Se sees eee awe 807 
gives assurance of salvation,---.--...-- 808 
excerpts upon, from noted names in 

theology, 2erssvea co hn oe eee 808 
references UpOmss ses ee ee ee 808, 809 

nique, the ssssocecces see wses eee eee 244 

Unitarianism, derivation of term,---.... 330 
its founders iis eee eee ee 47 
their relation to Arianism,--.-....--..-- 329 
tends to pantheism,..........-.-------- 347 
fosters lax views of sin, ----...---.---- 350 
holds to Pelagian views of sin,-.-.-..--.- 597 
holds to Socinian views of atonement, 

AO vy Soe CAR IM Ps CANT a NC a 728, 729 

Unity Of Scriptures osces ence se erascuoeee 175 

Unit ysOb God ae se Ss i ae 259, 304 
consistent with a trinity, .....-.------- 259 

Unity of human race, taught in Script- 

1 2 SRE UP NURSING YAN eM MARE NIL Weed 416 
lies at foundation of Pauline doctrine 

of sin and salvation,....-.....---.--- 476 
ground of obligation of brotherhood 

PAMONL MEH, Sones wok dane see eee wee ee 476 
various arguments for, ---.-------- 477-483 
opposed by theorists who propound 

different centres of creation,..--.--- 481 


opposed on the ground that the physi- 

cal diversities in the race are incon- 
sistent with a common origin,...481, 482 
Universalia, ante and post rem, and in re, 621 


Universalism, its errors... coccennccom eee 1047 
Universality of transgression,.......- 573-577 
Dniversaley yes seth ee ee ee dle 621 
Universe, regarded as thought, must 
have had an absolute thinker,-_.-..... 60 
its substance cannot be shown to have 
hada pecinnin ey. ee se ees arenes saan 73 
has its phenomena had a cause within 
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TEU OV ee OE ois) AMEN EE Me GED se 151 
GERUCTOURAS So ee oe keene aaa uae 306 
rR fo) PRS ecg Saale Re Rt tarde © Ha, UD eer ee ea 210, 714. 833 
Tlepi *Apx@v, of Origen,.....-.--.------ 44, 489 


Tlept tod Hv@ayopixod Biov, of Tamblicus, 111 


WEPUMATEL SOc cass eo Cees eke ees ee 151 
TEPLYOPYGLS pats eat on ae cee Danese ones 3833 
WR far erik Se gee SSS eat Ei Tees Tae Se aR 149 
TEDUROS He ene ae Re eer ae ia 580 
WLC TEVOVTOSs 2 oe oe eae cae ea eeetee 712 
WUP TOUGH eet Pa ihe acces Sean ye Oe eae 838 
MLO TEMS Pr ere eee eee 753, 847, 864, 870 
MUOTUS 2 ta ance Cote ee cusses Gaasealrate 838, 851 
WAVPOUE CP aacee tae a meee eds nos 348, 796 
mvedma, 213, 328, 483-488, 490, 491, 562, 

Be pial 670, 671, 686, 687, 688, 707, 1017 
WVEUILATU Nee Weare ba nay ara? | eed 708 
WVCUMOTUKOVs Zee ee eT ce eae 1017 
AVEUINATOG Pies seca oe Sane ate ae oe aetna e 210 
STOLELU gies Med eit Re AUR hc see oe eras 151 
MONAT WATOSS coe, uses con eee cet eus 68 
MOULOUHELY "se eae ete eed ae Ne = 151, 914 
WOUGVATE. ctl ies Doc eee dere cure. areLee 914 
MOUMEVAS, Soko aie da ee eocete kdeaeee ee .- 902 
MOULNU ELS. cane wech ce wees Meese oe aceasceseees 914 
OULU Ng MLOrt LeeLee ele cc eee Ronee aes 914 
MOMLULOY ITE ce ee aoe ewe 964 
MOU HeLa. LLLS eave iat ak dew ace eeeem ene ae 652 
IT GA UG Se tne erie pal nase eee 337, 900 
MOAN aces neces bes veces atbiewuds ween veveban Ok 
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WONMNGUS, RLS ees Ch anuek se tomus eeeeeeLedeee 627 
TONAQU sy eee sae is ae aa aE ee Ee eee 717, 720 
TORU MEPOS ore se on Ue oe ana ee 221 
MOAUTPOM@Gy aes peewee a Desens ee 214 
HOPNPULN och eve Ste oes eee eee ua nae 552 
MPGOLAUT POUL. (ee toe sa cise ee meee ene 151 
TPETBUTEPOS a ene oe ene oe ae ae ee 914, 915 
TPOVWVOTKO cae base ee ee oe See See eee 781 
POC VV Ose Ce Tae cee aa oe eS ee 781 
MPOCOETION se oma Neate a RO eee eee 753 
POLO TAMEVOS uae sae ea a wae eee eee 897, 902 
TPOSs GOT sl re ot Pe eens ee ee 337 
I POTEVEVRNS ata G cots oe tens eee sae ee 927 
POT EVE X OES en te ee ee ae 967 
MPOOTATHSs Seeecscn ose ee cee oe ae ee 897 
MOT POPC cs Nase see here eros Doe cee ee 728 
MMPOG WIOV naw ae ee eee 333, 673 
BTPOPYTNS ssc Bases oe ee gece See 710 
MPWOTOTOROS: = Asn Aen ee yo nee Oe ee eee 341 
pavtiowvTat, Variant in Mark 7:4, --...--- 934 
POVTUTILOG, seb ecco oe ee oe ee ae 937 
CEPK Oe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 307 
TO Pilg! co ie Oe eee Lae mil ia Se ee ae ee 562, 687 
TAPKOSe So aah, cee wce rea ete eee nena 687, 706 
COPE Meee cae im ers aa 552, 562, 563, 687 
ro yeaa apa ras OPN UeMied a LES ae a hk 924 
serodiapevos, oo gos cce ewe lacee seen eee 157 
GI MELOV okt eas see eae es ane 117 
OKNVOUVIEV =! these nae Sena eee 151 
TOPUCEL eB ae elie trae «eee eer aes 157 
OREKOUVAGTWP, OS cea occ cnu sac e eee enee aes 151 
OUWEPLATUKOS, a2 Hoe. Ceo ek os eae eaee 665 
OME PLATOV e201 oe! lewren Soot Reem ee eee eee 233 
CUYPNUGLS, ee se oat wake noe ce caee eee ee eee 672 
GU POAA GLY eae nota Shen cea eeeee cee eee ee 42 
TULMACKOLEV Mao as cee e akan aan ose eeeees 803 
GUMMEPUKWS) 95 ay os eae ee cece eatee eee 941 
GUILT PEO BUTEPOS 3.22. es wl a sa eee cee noses 914 
TUULPUTOC serine ees Vee nee ens eee 796, 941 
cuudwvyndyn, TULbwOVHTWOLW,....------------- 927 
Coy KPlLeT Se Cal, oso ek seee a aane Seek eee 999 
CVVAPE ie ee ae rece ee eee nes 671 
TVVOOLATOOLEH seed onan tases a ae sean eee 803 
CUVECWOTOLNOEV. 1 oe cose esas Seo ee ee omens 803 
guveronjoews ayabys émEpOTHMA,.-------~----- 821 
GUVETTAU DONA se sea eee see eae a eee 803 
GUVETAPHWEY, <canc seo ow Sa made onesie meee 803 
TUN EPONTE,. nese + ob soe atbesadsuananecoeeee 803 
ovvrédeca, Mat. 18.339, .-2-.0-<------------- 1025 
GONG ae ae ha ee eee mien ee beeen ame 38 
OW iilig coe denewncese ndoadnw ee 484, 487, 671, 1019 
THmatos TOD XpioTov,....------------- «ene 965 
caoot and owbijvat, ......------------------ 791 
FOTHOS MOV, 25s oosen socetepoeteeesehemee 307 
codpur, 1) Tim. 3: 2,256.4 <-— ennne es -ceees 39 
TOEELS oie oe Se edhn coun css tcwesss enereacseuem 149 
TAG0W feo puecesiakavotluselerenudnecss eres 780 
PENCUOSS oc esdsk cant eactenaeeeesenneee 879 
TENS gw wena non n on enn amen een mene eran eene 675 
TeV Decne w vane ne Ua gnaees sneer 4838, 484 
TePATA, cowed akwh cores cadeweraresnrnseenes 117 
reraynévor, Acts 13: 48, -----------0-------- 780 


TETPAXNALTMEVA, waeeee pecessceseessueeseseere 283 
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TLE REO ae oe SEI SERS AO 888 
UIC Danie Se eae CMe cat pee Bo ee 717 
TO VVOTTOVITOU OCCU, so Loe ene ee eet scee eo pee 26 
T1008 KODN ELS; TOOG KUO) EV Orseee oc cue <u 151 
TOMLOLOGV TOS OcOv. ces oe west ck eek 265, 440 
TOUTO se eto oS eee Nae SO eT Lae 781 
TDA TEGILS Moe a Oe SC Re ates a ee eee gio eae & 918 
LAG TR Aaa oS vale Gm Reed Fok ag OS, 2 yl Sai ae 484 
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DOCTAN BOR TOS NCE a eae ee ia Panny Saale ae 935 
UGEIES Ob wu ARR Sea ete 1 ae gee eR pep sr 935 
TAL OU eRe ae SOI EERE eee | ee et 307 
DS AIT hee Sapte ea a ae EIR AE See Na Shae) 835 
A pete Beni et mee ies ne. CUROL cae 321, 378, 700 
UTGKON Mee oe ene. SUE Sete ee Sea 627 
WIT AROINIEED TEMS panes Sa Mere, Ne Pe oe sh Ne 847 
IEE Dons Soe epee Mey eee ses See Lean on RO 210, 710 
WILE ATL OY RU sea eee totale ce tee ioe ote ves 
UmepBarAOVTA THS YVOTEWS, .--- nen ene 31 
Wan OO/T COG Gummi serge nia Loe ye deen a” CL 3836 
WTOC TAC Lene es eh ee 333, 673 
WTOC TOO TUNES oe ae. onto ccauln oct aiee aos 673 
We TEpOY LET A Gate cate cole ede cet ease oneeeeee 149 
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GavepaaiswhOmMs hi 19.00. eeasecesceeneeene 13 
Pepomevor.e Bel, Limi oto qusateceecs 205 
Gbat pagent ee psoas ania y. Joou cn soos 993 
DiRCan Seen ee ees a ae Seale ek ee ee eS hea 264 
DUNGR BEV seem eee eee ees ene aun onc cadene 993 
PUGUSHIUIUN ar cease orcas knee 392, 579 
RAGKINP, ELOVGL 2 Oy a caren stews bane ae 336 
Xapw Eyre yapeTos, bos 5 osas. eee ae cka nw noee 256 
Kapts ANG Opyae ols. eT eon weeks 26 
XELPOTOVIGAVTES, ~inavescncdec cores cane 906, 907 
MLO hae Sere eke | Cone e BECO Le Gan acres 1016 
DG Keg) pT NR ER AO I Ore 965 
VOOVOS ANGMALOV sa he at. nae te hae eee 1045 
NO AUS eee ce eet eee talee 2 Soe Bena oes all, 731 
WON Rush ae ce De ee eta es ae ie a ee a ea 485 
WuxyH, 352, 385, 483-487, 490, 491, 671, 717, 1017 
WON CKOLsE nee cae ee oe ee ere wee Boo Ce ae 485 
UN UROL ste recente ueee cites orc oe nea eee eee 1017 
PA, Rrra Vn Masala Ge eye ae Ae 349, 681, 686, 697 
ODT ee BUEN eee Oo ae eae to Lees 998 
WPLTWEVOSWA CES LO! A2 oo = om naseeeaceece 780 
QSiay OpwmOS ye cee See oct os amano Gees 614 
We yeseeah odes nudes Tame eocie sananpaaaneeaee 523 
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, Codex Sinaiticus,.---- 306, 308, 449, 681, 686, 
697, $51, 891, 915, 934. 
P28; ‘poor,’ whence term ‘ Ebionite,’.. 669 
DIN, Hos. 6:7, DIN, os avSpwmros LXX, 
‘like men that break a covenant,’’ 614 


Mrs, Exod. 3:14, I am,.-..---------. 252, 257 

by, a singular noun, might have been 
used instead of DTN, pias Sis tae 318 

AON, to fear, to adore, root of DON, 318 


00, aE ara 318 
employed with singular verb,--.---- 318 
BDDMOGLCO SOU, cece vcc secon ss smcan- 318 
not a pluralis majestaticus, ..-------- 318 
according to Oehler, ‘‘a quantitative 

DLUEC El see ane ee meee a Narain 318 

TES COFEVAUIONS «cae senccoo ee est se eee 318 
N14; implies production of effect with- 

out natural antecedent,.-..-.--.--- 3875 

in Kal used only of God,-.-.-.-.--.--- 375 


never has accusative of material,... 375 
used, in Gen. 1 and 2, to mark intro- 
duction of world of matter, life, 


CHLOUG Ls) 0) DA Resp een neta, ae yeas oie 874 
distinguished from words signify- 
ing ‘to make’ and ‘to form,”’...... 3875 


in Gen. 1:2, must mean ‘ calling into 


the original signification ‘to cut,’ 
though retained in Piel, does not 
militate against a more spiritual 
sense in other species,.--...--------- 
the only word for absolute creation 


(MOLEC OLOWy hese aces eee oeee eee ee 376 
the meaning ‘creation by law’ sug- 
Ped Mi gs. osc 2-s<seens vances mene omen 892 


H)i19'J, ‘ the likeness of God,’ according 
to Moehler : ‘ the pious exercise of 

DX, the religious faculty,’._...... 
according to Romanist theologians, 

a product of man’s obedience,.... 520 
asynonym of DON, SEE ep RE 
YN, “seed,” Gen. 22:18, referred to in 
Gal. 3:16, 
XOn, auaptéve, Hiphil, to make a miss, 
SUES OS: 20 Sb o seater ee lon aes ere 
msn, auaptia, missing, failure, appli- 


cable not merely to act but like- 
WASG: CO: BLALC eas cee hc cee eee eee 


its hyperliteral interpretation, __.._. 
often used for a period of indefinite 
CURALIONS eee aie senee iae ee e 
theory that ‘six days’ 
SOVICS IMCLELY, Seca on euseea as See 


indicates 


a scheme harmonizing the Mosaic 
‘six days’ creation with the order 
of the geologic record,...-..-_- 393-397 

03393, Ez. 1, Ex. 37:6-9, Gen. 3:24,....- 

to be identified with the ‘seraphim’ 
and ‘the living creatures,’.......-- 

are temporary symbolic figures,.... 449 

symbols of human nature spiritual- 


ized and sanctified,---------.....-.- 449 
exalted to be the dwelling-place of 

GOGve ae eo ee owen ee ee mane ae 449 
SyVIMDOIS- OL Mercy, =--oue-ceeeea Leases 449 
angels and cherubim never to- 

Gebers io ein ea nae wee 449 
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) 


1166 


D°3313 (continued), 
in closing visions of Revelation no 
longer seen, 
some regard them as symbols of 


wee wwe we eww ews Hee 


divine government, ...............- 449 

list of authorities on,-.........------ 449 

i bl gio Rs Rae is SiN as SL Yai PC 309 
mim xp, identifies himself with Je- 

hovaly cee a eee 319 

is so identified by others,.........__- 319 

accepts divine worship, -.......-.---- 319 


with perhaps single exception in 
O.T., designates pre-incarnate Lo- 


1 JY), ddicia LXx, bending, perverseness, 
iniquity, referring to state as well 


TPas judicial visitation, punishment,.._ 657 
PWD, dodBea LXX, separation from, re- 
bellion, indicative of state as well 


DYN, Gen. 1:26, according to Moebler, 
‘the religious faculty,’..........-- 
according to Bellarmine, ‘ipsa natu- 

ra mentis et voluntatis’-.......... 
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D9¥ (continued), 
according to Scholastic and Roman- 
ist theologians, alone belonged to 
man’s nature at its creation,...... 
required addition of supernatural 
grace that it might possess original 
righteousness, ............-..-.----- 
a@ synonym of DI, Poel be cea see 521 
pry, Hiphil form in Dan. 12:8, best ren- 
dered ‘they that justify many,’... 850 
Ip, its meaning in O. T.and Targums, 892 
perhaps used by Christ in Mat. 18:17, 892 


how it differs from é«kAynoia,_______-- 892 
"yp: bea as Se oSsa ae he meee we he eee 309 
Do) bad, Ovi, io oe oo eee ener eee 552 
YWA, a wicked person,..-.-.-...-.------- 552 
ONY, an alleged root of Sheol,......--.- 994. 
Oye, a probable root of Sheol,-..-..-.--- 994 
is Mi RAS AIT, Ee LAA OL cP 994 
“NW its derivations 2:02.12 22 en age 994 

its TOOL-Meanin gs: 22 [See ee ee ee 994 

the soul ig still conscious in,.......- 994 

God can recover men from,..-.-.-..- 994 


pw, Is. 6:2, to be identified with the 
*‘cherubim’ of Genesis, Exodus 
and Ezekiel, and with ‘the living 
creatures’ of Revelation,........- 
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